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PREFACE 


The  original  contract  between  the  publishers  and  the  authoi 
a  work  of  one  volume  which  in  approximately  1,000  pages  si 
the  entire  field  of  diseases  of  the  chest.  As  the  preparation  of 
proceeded  it  became  apparent  to  the  author  that  such  an  arrange] 
prove  unsatisfactory,  since  it  would  necessitate  too  great  a  cond 
make  the  work  of  practical  value.  Accordingly  he  prevailed  up< 
lishers  to  bring  out  the  work  in  two  volumes.  This  they  were  a 
ready  to  do  since  they  had  grown  discouraged  over  the  length  of  t 
consumed  and  were  fearful  lest  the  book  might  never  be  compl 

Accordingly  when  the  portion  dealing  with  diseases  of  the 
arterial  system  had  reached  almost  the  size  originally  intended  fo 
subject  it  was  given  to  the  public  in  1903.  Its  reception  was  moi 
and  far  exceeded  the  author's  expectation.  Encouraged  by  the 
his  first  effort  in  that  direction  he  took  up  the  task  of  preparir 
volume  with  redoubled  vigor.  Unfortunately  this  one  has  also 
slowly  and  it  is  only  after  a  lapse  of  three  years  that  he  is  read; 
it  to  the  criticism  of  the  reviewer  and  of  such  other  readers  as 
it  with  their  perusal. 

That  this  volume  contains  numerous  defects  the  author  is 
and  he  awaits  with  considerable  apprehension  the  criticisms  to 
upon  the  chapters  devoted  to  pneumonia  and  pulmonary  tuberc 
has  endeavored,  however,  to  present  these  as  well  as  other  su 
manner  that  will  render  them  available  to  the  student  and  pra 
medicine,  since  the  book  is  not  intended  for  the  experienced  inte 
knowledge  may  surpass  that  of  the  writer. 

There  is  nothing  novel  in  method  and  there  is  no  wearisoim 
of  unfounded  theories.  The  aim  has  been  to  be  praetical  and  hen 
diagnosis  and  treatment  have  received  especially  full  considerate 
work  proves  of  practical  utility  to  the  reader,  the  author  will  J 
amply  rewarded. 

In  conclusion  he  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  all  who  hi 
wise  contributed  to  the  preparation  of  the  work.     Thanks  are  due 


yi  PREFACE 

lnr  to  his  illustrator  Dr.  Milton  \\\  Hall  who  lias  taken  great  paina  in  having 
the  figures  illustrate  and  aot  merely  adorn  the  text  The  photographs  of 
pathological  specimens  are  from  preparations-  in  the  museums  of  the  Rush 
Medical  College  and  the  Cook  County  Hospital.  As  with  his  former  work 
the  author  is  also  deeply  indehted  to  his  wife  for  her  aid  in  revising  the  manu- 
script and  reading  the  proof. 

Robert  Hall  Babcock. 
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CHAPTER  I 

BRONCHITIS 

Introductory. — Previous  to  the  work  of  the  immortal  Laennei 
Bubject  of  diseases  of  the  chest  was  enveloped  in  much  obscurity, 
owing  not  so  much  to  ignorance  of  pathology  as  to  lack  of  satisfac 
of  clinical  differentiation  of  the  various  pulmonary,  bronchial  i 
affections.  When  at  length  Laennec  discovered  auscultation,  an 
alongside  of  percussion  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  he  and  his  succ 
enabled  to  distinguish  most  of  the  intrathoracic  diseases  recognize 

Most  of  the  questions  which  engaged  attention  in  the  beginning 
century  have  now  become  matters  of  ancient  history.  Neverthele 
remain  and  possess  great  practical  importance,  namely,  what  is  the 
bronchitis,  and  in  how  far  this  can  be  utilized  as  a  basis  for  termin 
the  past  many  terms  were  employed  in  the  attempt  to  classify  va 
of  the  disease.  Some  were  symptomatic,  as  in  Laennec's  Dry  ai 
while  much  more  recently  others  have  been  proposed  that  rest  on 
ical  basis,  e.  g.  Farrand's  Congestive,  Catarrhal  and  Inflammaf 
classifications  are  not  in  keeping  with  modern  conceptions  and  fa: 
with  the  trend  of  present-day  thought,  which  is  to  apply  to  disc 
that  are  based  on  their  aetiology. 

It  is  highly  desirable,  furthermore,  to  render  this  subject  as 
possible.  Accordingly  Marfan's  classification  will  be  adopted  in 
while  at  the  same  time  is  retained  the  very  useful  division  into 
Chronic  Bronchitis.  Marfan  distinguishes  two  varieties  of  broncl 
mation,  based  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  permits  upon  tlieii 
Thus  the  bronchitis  which  occurs  in  infectious  or  specific  disorder 
Specific;  whereas  that  which  results  from  extension  from  above  or 
ical  or  mechanical  irritation  is  called  Nonspecific. 

The  adjectives  Primary  and  Secondary  are  also  sometimes  appl 
chitis  and  in  many  ways  are  convenient.  For  instance  the  bronc 
depends  in  a  certain  measure  at  least  upon  chronic  disorders  of 
heart,  kidneys  or  blood  vessels  is  spoken  of  as  Secondary.  The  c 
these  terms  lies  in  the  liability  of  confusing  the  so-called  Primal 
bronchitis,  or  that  following  exposure  or  acute  coryza,  with  the  sp 
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chitis  seen  in  Measles,  Pertussin,  Influenza,  etc.  If  this  distinction  is  kept 
strictly  in  mind  there  can  be  no  great  objection  to  the  employment  of  Primary 
and  Secondary,  and  since  they  are  sometimes  highly  convenient  they  will  find 
occasional  employment  in  the  following  pages. 

JEtiology*  Itdle  Flayed  by  Bacteria. — It  can  now  be  definitely  stated 
that  micro-organisms  arc  the  immediate  or  exciting  cause  of  bronchitis  ob- 
served in  diphtheria,  influenza,  measles,  pertussis,  pneumonia,  etc.  In  some 
cases  they  reach  the  bronchi  from  without  in  consequence  of  direct  infection 
from  some  individual  suffering  from  the  disease  or  through  inhalation  of  germs 
floating  in  the  dust  of  the  atmosphere.  In  220  cases  of  diphtheria,  Council- 
man, Mallorv  and  Pearce  found  bronchitis  in  most  instances.  In  42  the  large 
bronchi  were  the  seat  of  a  fibrinous  exudate.  In  influenza  there  is  proof  of 
the  presence  of  the  bacillus  in  the  secretions  of  the  throat  and  in  the  sputa; 
so  that  their  detection  here  affords  a  reliable  means  of  diagnosis  of  the  nature 
of  the  infection. 

Although  the  specific  organisms  of  measles  and  whooping-cough  have  not 
yet  been  identified,  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  diseases  are  due  to 
some  particular  microbe  to  which  the  symptomatic  bronchitis  may  also  be 
attributed.  Regarding  pertussis  it  is  interesting  and  worthy  of  note  that 
Dr.  D.  J.  Davis,  a  worker  in  the  laboratory  of  Hush  College  under  Dr.  Ludwig 
Hektoen,  while  studying  an  epidemic  in  Chicago  in  1905  aiming  the  Foreign 
population  of  the  West  side,  found  the  influenza  bacillus  in  everyone  of 
22  eases  examined.  The  organism  was  contained,  in  the  thick  tenacious  mucus 
raised  after  a  paroxysm  of  coughing. 

The  bronchitis  seen  in  enteric  fever,  in  variola  and  the  early  stage  of 
malaria,  scarlatina,  etc.t  is  of  hematogenous  origin,  either  the  germs  them- 
M-Ues  or  their  toxins  being  thus  carried  to  the  bronchial  mucosa.  In  variola 
it  is  thought  possible  that  the  characteristic  eruption  may  take  place  on  the 
bronchial  mucosa,  the  same  as  it  does  in  the  throat.  Whatever  may  be  the 
irritant  in  these  diseases  the  bronchitis  may  justly  be  classed  as  specific.  The 
same  holds  true  of  the  bronchitis  seen  is  fibrinous  pneumonia  and  in  cases  of 
pneuinococcus  infection  without  demonstrable  pneumonic  exudate.  As  is  now 
well  known  Fraenkel's  diploeoccus  i>  always  recognizable  in  the  sputum  of 
such  cases.  Other  micro-orgaiii-m<  capable  of  exciting  bronchial  inflamma- 
tion are  Friedliinder's  pneumobacilhiSj  the  streptococcus  pyogenes,  staphylo- 
coccus pyogenes  albus  and  aureus. 

The  action  of  these  microbes  is  not  confined  to  acute  cases,  but  is  respon- 
sible for  numerous  instances  of  chronic  bronchitis.  This  is  especially  fame  of 
the  influenza  bacillus  and  of  the  pneuinococcus,  both  of  which  are  frequent 
findings  in  the  sputum  of  chronic  bronchitis.  Thus  I  recall  the  case  of  a  lady 
who  hail  suffered  for  many  months  from  an  intractable  cough  with  purulent 
expectoration  and  who  was  brought  to  me  for  diagnosis  because  of  the  fear 
that  her  symptoms  might  be  due  to  tuberculosis.  The  lungs  were  resonant 
but  exhibited  throughout  a  multitude  of  fine  ant]  medium-sized  mucous  rales. 
Careful  examination  of  the  sputa  failed  to  disclose  tubercle  bacilli  but  on  the 
contrary  numerous  influenza  bacilli  ami  streptococci.  In  such  a  case  the 
chronic  bronchitis  was  probably  an  outgrowth  of  an  acute  inflammation. 
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Passing  now  from  bronchitides  of  specific,  or  in  other  words  < 
tionably  bacterial  origin,  we  come  to  the  highly  important  query, 
play  any  role  in  the  production  of  nonspecific  bronchitis,  to  use 
classification?  In  other  words,  Is  the  discovery  of  micro-organis 
expectoration  of  those  forms  known  as  primary  and  secondary  an 
discovery,  or  do  they  exert  a  distinct  atiological  influence  ?  This  qm 
cult  if  not  impossible  of  definite  answer.  It  will  probably  never  be 
determine  by  experimentation  whether  or  not  germs  act  as  exciting 
nonspecific  as  well  as  specific  forms  of  bronchitis,  since  it  would 
sible  to  render  human  beings  or  animals  wholly  free  from  the  p 
germs  in  their  mouths  and  air-passages  before  subjecting  them 
fluence  of  exposure  and  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation  of  the 
mucosa.  Hence  we  are  compelled  to  conjecture  concerning  the  efl 
presence  of  micro-organisms  in  connection  with  certain  predisposi 
For  my  part  I  entertain  the  view  that  bacteria  do  play  a  most  impc 
in  the  production  of  all  cases  of  acute  bronchial  inflammation. 

The  bacterial  flora  normally  present  in  the  throat  and  respira 
including  trachea  and  main  bronchi,  is  rich  and  varied.  At  the  sair 
organisms  are  harmless  on  account,  mainly,  of  the  fact  that  so  1< 
■mucous  membrane  is  healthy,  conditions  for  their  growth  are  ui 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  protection  furnished  by  the  normal  epi 
impaired,  the  germs  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  affc 
begin  to  grow.  In  short,  a  culture  medium  has  been  provided  in 
germs  may  flourish  and  multiply. 

Such  a  favoring  condition  may  be  some  irritant  which  destroys  \ 
of  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  mucosa  in  a  circumscribed  area, 
disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  consequence  of  which  the  nutrit 
or  the  secretions  become  so  altered  in  character  as  to  prove  a  good  8 
culture  of  the  bacteria  normally  present;  or  the  condition  may  li 
constitutional  state  which  lessens  tissue-resistance.  Whatever  it  i 
acts  merely  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  the  bronchial  inflammation, 
germs  themselves  excite  the  inflammation  by  their  active  growth  1 

Such  a  conception  of  the  aetiology  of  bronchitis  accords  with  o 
notions  of  acute  disease  and  renders  intelligible  much  that  is  otl 
scure.     It  is  in  harmony,  moreover,  with  certain  facts  that  are 
every-day  observation.     I  refer  to  the  "  contagiousness  "  of  some 
unimportant  inflammations  of  the  nose  and  throat.     It  is  not  at  ; 
mon  for  one  member  of  a  family  to  display  a  coryza,  or  an  ordinary 
as  it  is  called,  and  before  long  it  has  spread  through  the  entire 
This  is  not  strange  when  we  consider  the  intimate  relation  exist  ii 
members  of  a  family.     The  infection,  for  such  it  may  be  termed, 
from  one  to  another  through  contact. 

If  such  an  infection  or  contagion  is  possible  between  members  o 
there  is  nothing  against  the  assumption  that  when  a  bronchitis  foil 
in  the  head  or  a  sore  throat  by  extension,  it  is  in  reality  through 
of  the  infective  agent  along  the  surface  of  the  respiratory  tract  or 
the  lymph  channels.    Indeed  such  seems  to  me  the  only  rational  e 
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of  such  cases  and  to  furnish  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  bacterial  origin 
of  all  cases  of  acute  bronchitis  of  the  class  we  have  chosen  to  group  under 
Marfan's  terra  of  Nonspecific. 

Various  investigators  have  endeavored  to  determine  in  how  far  micro- 
organisms may  be  responsible  for  bronchial  inflammations,  independent  of  the 
acute  infections,  In  the  first  place,  it  wTas  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  lower  air-passages  contain  germs  in  health.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  determining  such  a  point  are  great  and  hence  results  have  been  con- 
flicting. It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  germs  with  which  respired  air  is  laden 
are  deposited  upon  the  mucosa  of  the  nares  and  pharynx  and  that  hence  the 
air  is  practically  sterile  when  it  reaches  the  bronchi. 

In  support  of  this  view  is  the  observation  that  the  expired  air  is  free  from 
germs,  and  the  belief  that  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  nares  possesses 
bactericidal  properties.  Moreover,  Jundell  is  said  to  have  examined  the 
trachea  of  43  persons  during  life  by  means  of  a  specially  devised  instrument, 
and  to  have  found  it  either  sterile  or  to  contain  bacteria  in  limited  numbers 
and  for  only  a  transitory  period. 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  have  arrived  at  an  opposite  conclusion  so  that  by 
some  writers.  West  e.g.,  it  is  stated  as  an  accepted  fact  that  bacteria  do  nor- 
mally exist  in  the  trachea  ami  main  bronchi.  Some  even  maintain  that  micro- 
organisms exist  in  the  bronchioles  ami  alveoli  (Diirck). 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  point  has  not  been  definitely  settled.  Never- 
theless,  as  I  conceive  it,  it  renders  all  the  more  valuable  from  an  {etiological 
standpoint  the  discovery  of  germs  in  the  lungs  and  bronchi  in  eases  of  bron- 
chial and  pulmonary  inflammation,  as  well  as  in  the  sputa  of  such  cases. 
Thus  in  numerous  instances  of  bronchitis  with  fever,  but  with  otherwise  mild 
symptoms,  R.  PfeirTer  identified  a  peculiar  kind  of  micrococcus  which  he. 
designated  Hiplococcus  Oatarrhalis  (Plate  I.).  It  occurs  in  pairs,  is  some- 
what larger  than  the  staphylococcus  and  presents  certain  characters  that  make 
it  resemble  the  gonoeoccus.  Ghon  and  IL  Pfeiffer  are  said  to  have  confirmed 
his  findings,  Fraenkel,  however,  does  not  commit  himself  to  any  opinion 
concerning  the  value  of  their  discoveries. 

Other  investigators  have  not  discovered  peculiar  forms  to  which  they 
attach  definite  specific  properties  but  have  recognized  various  well-known 
pathogenic  organisms.  Thus  1).  <l.  Ritchie  carefully  investigated  the  lungs 
of  children  dying  of  acute  bronchitis  and  reported  in  every  instance  the  pres- 
ence of  numerous  germs,  among  which  were  streploj-nm,  staphylococci,  colon 
bacilli,  influenza  and  diphtheria  bacilli,  the  bacillus  pyocyaneua  ami  encap- 
sulated bacilli,  Diplococd  of  pneumonia  and  streptococci  were  the  most 
common,  however,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  a  mixed  infection  was  present. 
Joseph  If,  Patlon  of  Chicago  has  reported  2  cases  of  bronchitis  in  which  the 
symptoms,  fever,  lose  of  resonance  and  signs  of  bronchitis,  were  caused  by 
streptococci  and  staphylococci  discovered  in  the  sputum.  The  bronchitis  was 
cured  by  antiseptic  inhalations. 

Coining  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  etiology  of  chronic  bronchitis  we 
find  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  bacteria  as  the  cause  in  every  instance. 
It  is  very  possible  for  a  streptococcus  bronchitis,  e.g.,  to  become  subacute  or 
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Persons  are  often  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  cold  in  the  head  or 
on  the  chest  who  have  not  been  outside  the  house  for  days,  and  then  they  won- 
der how  they  contracted  their  cold.  For  my  part  I  believe  that  in  many  in* 
stances  the  local  inflammation  is  the  result  of  some  local  irritation,  as  dust, 
or  of  some  constitutional  influence  which  favors  the  action  of  germs  con- 
stantly present  in  the  nares  or  throat,  or  that  the  process  is  a  true  infection 
and  that  an  antecedent  exposure  is  not  at  all  necessary. 

In  other  instances  on  the  contrary  the  bronchitis,  whether  purely  acute  or 
an  exacerbation  of  a  chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  does  actually  follow  an  expo- 
sure of  some  kind.  Such  a  predisposing  condition  may  be  the  sudden  cooling 
of  the  surface  of  the  foody  to  which  one  is  liable  on  leaving  an  overheated 
building  on  a  raw  winter  day  or  one  of  the  extreme  and  sudden  falls  in  tem- 
perature so  characteristic  of  some  localities  in  the  Spring  or  Fall.  Some 
individuals  are  almost  certain  to  get  up  a  coryza  and  subsequent  bronchitis 
from  a  wetting  of  the  feet,  a  draught  of  cold  air  on  the  back  of  the  neck  or 
uncovered  head,  especially  if  at  the  time  they  arc  in  a  hot,  ill-ventilated  apart- 
ment or  public  conveyance. 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  explain  the  injurious  effect  of  exposures  of  the  kind 
just  mentioned,  unless  we  invoke  the  aid  of  bacteriological  teachings.  If  an 
individual  has  been  breathing  an  overheated,  ill-ventilated  and  hence  germ- 
laden  atmosphere,  he  has  been  subjecting  his  mucous  membranes  to  conditions 
especially  favorable  to  the  development  of  inflammation.  In  consequence  of 
the  passage  of  hot,  dry  air  over  his  respiratory  mucous  membranes  there  has 
taken  place  a  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  part  while  at  the  same  time 
an  abstraction  of  moisture  has  occurred.  The  vessels  are,  to  a  degree  at  least, 
in  the  same  state  of  paresis  as  are  those  of  animals  that  have  been  subjected  to 
heat  in  an  air-tight  box.  When  now  the  animals  are  suddenly  immersed  in 
cold  water  an  abstraction  of  body-beat  takes  place,  To  prevent  such  a  sudden 
and  injurious  withdrawal  of  body-heat  the  superficial  vessels  become  con- 
tracted and  the  blood  is  thrown  inward. 

In  the  case  of  human  beings  who  are  suddenly  exposed  to  local  or  gen- 
eral chilling,  a  iluxionary  hyperemia  takes  place  in  the  part  of  the  body 
which  is  of  least  resistance.  What  is  more  natural  than  that  such  a  con* 
<restion  should  occur  in  the  nasal  or  traeheo-hronchial  mucous  membrane 
which  has  been  suffering  from  irritation  and  dilatation  of  its  superficial 
vessels  ? 

In  fact  this  is  exactly  what  does  take  place.  Moreover,  the  nutrition  of 
the  mucous  membrane  has  been  impaired  previously  or  now  becomes  im- 
paired, and  the  epithelium  cannot  resist  the  action  of  the  germs  thai  were  pre- 
viously present  or  have  been  Lodged  thereon  out  of  the  impure  air  just  inspired. 
The  conditions  predisposing  to  irritation  and  inflammation  are  all  furnished. 
The  individual  very  likely  has  sonic  local  defect,  either  a  chronic  rhinitis  or 
a  chronic  congestion  of  the  bronchi  or  a  tendency  to  pulmonary  inflammation 
in  consequence  of  some  other  of  the  predisposing  causes  subsequently  to  be 
mentioned.  Hence,  as  soon  as  he  is  subjected  to  exposure  he  begins  to  snuffle 
or  sneeze  or  to  experience  a  feeling  of  tightness  of  the  chest,  in  short  some 
sensation  which  tells  him  that  he  has  taken  cold, 
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Defective  Ventilation. — This  is  a  condition  which  according  to 
of  the  bacterial  origin  of  bronchitis  must  be  regarded  as  a  highly 
predisposing  factor.     Such  an  impure  atmosphere  is  laden  with  in 
organisms,  some  of  which  may  be  pathogenic,  and  hence  the  persor 
remaining  for  several  hours  in  such  an  atmosphere  is  subjected  h 
sibility  of  their  lodgment  and  growth  on  his  mucous  membranes, 
that  such  is  the  explanation  of  why  babies  and  old  persons  some 
tract  colds  and  coughs  who  have  not  been  outside  the  house  all  wir 
tainly  pure  air  is  a  preventive  against  many  diseases  and  why  n 
bronchitis  ? 

Chemical  and  Mechanical  Irritants. — Direct  local  irritation  i 
well-recognized  factor  in  the  production  of  acute  as  well  as  of  chr 
chitis.  The  inhalation  of  such  irritants  as  fumes  of  Bromine,  Chlor 
Acid  and  even  the  smoke  or  gas  from  a  locomotive  or  furnace,  ma 
violent  inflammation  so  speedily  as  to  class  this  inhalation  amon 
causes.  It  is  more  scientific  to  regard  it  as  a  predisposing  cause  sine 
but  to  prepare  the  soil  for  the  action  of  bacteria  either  by  setting 
hyperemia  or  by  affecting  the  nutrition  of  the  protecting  epithelium 

Fog,  especially  a  London  fog,  is  a  capital  example  of  the  pr 
influence  of  atmospheric  impurities  in  causing  acute  bronchitis.  I 
repeatedly  observed  that  a  week  of  dense  fog  in  that  city  would  be 
by  an  enormous  rise  in  the  death-rate  and  that  this  increase  in  tl 
of  deaths  was  due  almost  entirely  to  acute  bronchitis. 

A  London  fog  does  not  consist  merely  of  vapor,  but  the  tin} 
moisture  are  coated  over  with  soot  which  renders  them  exceedingly 
to  the  effect  of  heat  within  doors  and  extremely  irritating  to  the  ai] 
Moreover,  such  a  foggy  atmosphere  must  furnish  an  excellent  m 
the  conveyance  of  organisms  to  the  bronchial  mucosa,  and  when  < 
these  would  be  likely  to  profit  by  the  nutritional  disturbance  or  oth< 
induced  by  the  irritating  properties  of  the  fog,  and  excite  an  acu 
mation. 

Whereas  a  London  fog  may  be  a  powerful  factor  in  the  productio 
bronchitis  de  novo  or  as  an  exacerbation  of  a  chronic  affair,  it  is  w 
that  the  daily  respiration  of  an  atmosphere  laden  with  smoke  or  di 
poses  to  the  development  of  chronic  bronchitis  independent  of  acu 
It  does  so  probably  by  keeping  up  a  constant  irritation  of  the  epitheli 
in  time  leads  to  its  defective  nutrition,  or  by  inducing  a  hvperse 
mucus  in  which  the  germs  may  grow  and  multiply.  It  is  for  the  sa 
that  a  dusty  atmosphere  is  also  injurious  as  will  be  shown  in  c< 
occupation. 

In  this  connection  may  also  be  mentioned  the  injurious  influence 
days  in  large  cities  in  setting  up  acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  tl 
derian  or  tracheo-bronchial  mucosa.  In  most  large  centers  of  popr 
streets  are  never  so  clean  as  to  prevent  the  impregnation  of  the  ai 
tensely  irritating  dust  on  windy  flays.  Xot.  only  are  the  dust  partic 
composed  of  mineral,  as  stone  and  iron,  but  they  carry  with  them  in 
bacteria  of  all  kinds.    Consequently,  as  is  well  recognized,  a  spell  of 
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weather  is  always  followed  by  an  increase  of  nasal  and  bronchia]  catarrhs.  It 
is  on  this  account  in  part  that  the  inhabitants?  of  smoky  and  dirty  cities  are 
more  likely  to  Buffer  from  chronic  bronchitis  than  are  the  residents  of  rural 
districts,  who  are  not  predisposed  by  such  atmospheric  impurities. 

Tobacco  smoke  is  another  of  the  irritants  that  may  rondure  i<»  the  produc- 
tion of  chronic  bronchitis.  It  may  seem  strange  to  include  tobacco  smoke  in 
the  category  of  predisposing  causes,  yet,  that  it  does  irritate  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  is  shown  by  the  cough  so  promptly  excited  when 
the  smoke  is  inhaled.  Nevertheless,  this  form  of  smoke  is  not  injurious  to  the 
lower  respiratory  tract  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Its  harmfulness  comes 
when  it  is  habitually  inhaled,  as  it  is  by  many  cigarette  smokers.  They 
may  establish  a  certain  degree  of  immunity  so  that  they  do  not  cough  upon 
inhaling  the  smoke,  but  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  mucosa  is  irritated  and 
more  or  less  congested.  It  is  this  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  in  time 
may  lead  to  chronic  inflammation. 

Another  condition  under  which  tobacco  smoke  becomes  harmful  to  the  air- 
passages  is  that  to  which  Liebermeistcr  direct!  attention.  He  dwells  in  par- 
ticular on  the  irritation  to  which  the  air-tubes  are  exposed  when  persons  are 
in  the  habit  of  spending  evening  after  evening  in  the  smoke-filled  atmosphere 
of  taverns  and  barrooms.  In  these  and  kindred  places  ai'  resort  the  nir  becomes 
literally  saturated  with  smoke  from  strong  pipes  and  cigars,  <o  that  with  every 
breath  the  habitue  draws  the  irritant  into  his  lungs.  In  addition  he  gener- 
ally consumes  more  or  less  liquor,  and  this,  as  will  be  shown,  directly  inten- 
sifies the  injurious  effect  of  the  tobacco  smoke.  Moreover  the  air  of  these 
places  of  resort  is  impregnated  with  organisms,  which  are  carried  with  the 
smoke  into  the  air -passages. 

Alcohol, — As  is  well  known,  chronic  bronchitis  is  frequent  among  old  and 
hard  drinkers.  There  are  doubtless  many  factors  at  work  here,  but  no  insig- 
nificant place  must  be  given  to  alcohol  per  st.  This  substance  is  eliminated 
in  part  by  the  lungs,  and  hence  the  mucous  lining  of  the  bronchi  is  habitually 
subjected  to  its  irritant  action.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  tob&CCO  smoke  ami 
alcohol  together  predispose  the  saloon -lounger  to  chronic  bronchitis,  and  that 
very  few  such  persons  escape  the  disease,  which,  in  them  is  particularly  ob- 
stinate. 

Drugs. — There  are  certain  medicaments  which  are  capable  of  exciting 
acute  bronchitis  when  taken  in  large  continuous  doses.  These  are  the  salts  of 
Iodine  and  Bromine.  They  are  eliminated  by  the  mucous  membranes  and 
hence  arc  capable  of  irritating  the  tracheo-bronehial  mucosa  as  well  as  that  of 
the  narcs.  All  persons  are  not  equally  susceptible  to  the  action  of  these  chem- 
ical irritants.  Some  are  especially  sensitive  [n  rwn  small  doses  of  them,  and 
it  is  conceivable  that  if  such  drugs  were  continued  for  a  long  time  they  might 
at  Length  conduce  to  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucosa. 

Previous  Diseases,— Most  of  these  exert  a  predisposing  influence  through 
mechanical  congestion  and  hence  bronchitis  ie  frequent  among  sufferers  from 
chronic  heart  disease.  Mitral  patients  are  far  more  prone  bo  it  than  are  per- 
sons with  aortic  valve  lesions,  for  the  reason  that  mitral  disease,  especially 
stenosis,  is  attended  with  more  or  less  stasis  within  the  pulmonary  and  bron- 
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chial  veins.     Such  cardiopaths  frequently  have  cough   with  sligh 
expectoration  even  when  they  do  not  present  signs  of  actual  bronc 

I  have  frequently  seen  mitral  sufferers  develop  attacks  of  acute 
but,  unless  they  were  subjected  to  other  factors,  they  did  not  present 
of  chronic  bronchial  inflammation.  On  the  other  hand  I  have  very  i 
observed  a  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  in  persons  who  had  arteri 
chronic  myocarditis  or  both  of  these  conditions,  either  with  or  withoi 
nephritis.  In  these  diseases  there  is  also  more  or  less  pulmonary  and 
stasis,  the  same  as  in  mitral  disease.  Yet  as  the  former  are  often 
with  chronic  bronchitis,  while  mitral  lesions  are  not,  there  must  be  s 
tional  factor  also  at  work. 

These  additional  factors  must  be  the  action  of  bacteria.  Else  \ 
see  so  much  less  bronchitis  among  persons  who,  having  cardio-v* 
renal  disease,  are  yet  well  housed  and  environed,  while  it  is  extremely 
among  hospital  patients  suffering  from  identical  chronic  disorders, 
uals  belonging  to  the  better  class  are  better  nourished  and  are  a] 
more  orderly  lives,  and  hence  can  more  successfully  resist  the  action 
isms.  Nevertheless,  when  they  contract  an  influenza  or  an  acute  str< 
bronchitis  there  is  a  marked  tendency  for  the  infection  to  becom 
doubtless  on  account  of  their  original  cardiac,  vascular  or  renal  di 

Gout  and  Syphilis  likewise  are  diseases  which  are  said  especial 
dispose  to  both  acute  and  chronic  bronchitis.  The  former  is  atte: 
circulatory  disorders  that  in  themselves  predispose  to  the  affection,  ; 
sufferers  are  peculiarly  liable  to  acute  congestions  if  not  to  actual 
tions  of  the  various  mucous  membranes.  Therefore  something  r 
mere  stasis  is  at  work  within  the  bronchial  vessels.  It  seems  to  me  q 
that  the  blood  of  gouty  persons  contains  some  chemical  irritant 
urate  of  soda)  that  is  eliminated  by  way  of  the  various  mucosae  j 
renders  the  air-tubes  especially  liable  to  inflammation  in  the  pi 
bacteria. 

Syphilis  certainly  manifests  a  predilection  for  the  mucous  sui 
hence  there  is  in  this  infection  an  undoubted  tendency  to  the  proc 
chronic  pulmonary  and  bronchial  disorders.  I  have  never  observed  v 
be  called  a  syphilitic  bronchitis  but  I  have  often  noted  that  perso 
hospital  inmates,  suffering  from  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  give  a 
a  chancre  years  previously.  Lang  is  said  by  Fraenkel  to  have  obsei 
bronchial  catarrh  coincidently  with  the  primary  exanthem  and  wh 
peared  with  the  eruption.  Such  instances  are  exceptional,  howev 
bronchitis  is  usually  of  the  chronic  sort. 

Pulmonary  Diseases. — There  are  certain  diseases  of  the  lungs 
so  uniformly  attended  with  bronchitis,  sometimes  acute  but  usual! 
that  they  must  be  reckoned  among  the  predisposing  conditions.  Tl 
these  is  vesicular  emphysema  and  closely  associated  therewith  is 
asthma.  In  both  of  these  affections  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  is  a 
tain  to  develop  in  the  course  of  time.  In  the  former  it  is  probabl; 
gestion  together  with  the  frequent  occurrence  of  acute  bronchial  infl 
that  especially  predisposes  to  chronic  catarrh,  while  in  asthma  the  oai 
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not  become  manifest  until  after  emphysema  has  been  produced.  It  is  likely 
therefore  that  in  this  affection  also  the  chronic  bronchitis  is  referable  to  stasis 
and  impaired  nutrition  Of  to  some  alteration  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  tbe 
mucous  m'i  ret  ions  or  to  both, 

Cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  with  or  without  bronchiectasis,  also  predisposes  t<> 
acute  and  chronic  bronchitis.  The  cause  probably  lies  in  the  presence  and 
action  of  germs  which  for  some  reason  find  these  diseases  particularly  favor- 
able to  their  growth.  More  will  be  found  on  this  subject  in  the  respective 
chapters. 

Pulmonary  Titbrreitfosix.—'Yhte  disease  is  always  accompanied  by  more  or 
less  bronchitis  which  may  be  bilateral  and  general,  or  what  is  far  more  cuiii- 
mon  circumscribed  to  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  tuberculous  area.  In 
this  affection  the  bronchitis  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  action  of  the  specific 
bacillus  or  to  associated  organisms,  as  streptococci,  which  as  they  pass  over 
the  bronchial  mucosa  in  the  act  of  expectoration  set  up  inflammation.  The 
bronchitis  may  be  said  to  be  an  example  of  disease  by  extension  from  below 
upward.  In  cases  of  fibroid  phthisis  it  is  the  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  that 
very  largely  maintains  the  cough  and  expectoration. 

Occupation. — The  influence  of  occupation  is  seen  in  the  frequency  with 
which  persons  following  certain  employments  sutler  from  chronic  bronchitis. 
The  injurious  effect  of  occupation  is  attributable  mainly  to  the  inhalation  of 
dust  incident  to  certain  vocations,  TTirt,  whose  work  is  an  authority  on  this 
subject,  has  shown  that  the  inhalation  of  vegetable  dust  is  the  most  liable  to 
occasion  chronic  bronchitis,  while  animal  dust  is  the  lea  si  so.  Metallic  and 
mineral  dusts  come  next  in  the  order  named. 

Whereas  the  inhalation  of  vegetable  dust  is  liable  to  produce  bronchitis, 
the  more  irritating  metallic  and  mineral  dust  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  form  of 
phthisis  that  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  different  from  tuberculous  con- 
sumption. (See  Pneumoconiosis.)  Tt  is  now  known  that  when  consumption 
develops  among  workers  in  dust,  it  is  owing  to  tbe  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli 
and  that  the  pneumoconiosis  only  serves  as  a  predisposing  factor.  Therefore, 
the  inhalation  of  vegetable  dust  predisposes  to  the  production  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis through  the  irritation  produced  by  the  dust  particles  and  tbe  growth  of 
organisms  carried  in  along  with  the  dust.  Accordingly,  mOlera  and  grain- 
shovelers  are  (specially  liable  to  bronchitis  wmile  next  in  order  come  weavers 
and  workers  in  cotton  factories. 

The  depth  to  which  minute  dust  particles  may  penetrate  the  lungs  is  shown 
lv  their  deposit  in  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  and  infundibula  and  by  their  dis- 
covery in  the  lymph  nodes  at  the  root  of  the  lungs  to  which  they  have  been 
carried  by  the  lymph  stream  from  the  alveolar  passages.  The  coarser  particles 
lodge  in  the  larynx  and  trachea  and,  causing  irritation,  are  expelled  by  the 
act  of  coughing  they  excite.  The  major  portion  of  finer  fragment-  is  deposited 
upon  the  mucosa  of  the  primary  bronchi  and  adhering  there  predispose-  to 
the  development  of  chronic  inflammation. 

Even  in  the  case  of  dusty  occupations  I  believe  the  actual  determining 
factors  in  the  etiology  of  bronchitis  are  the  bacteria  carried  along  with  the 
dust.    The  tardier  development  and  les*  character  of  the  inflammation 
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they  excite  may  be  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  although  the 
mately  impairs  the  nutrition  of  the  bronchial  epithelium,  it  yet  f 
protects  this  latter  from  the  injurious  action  of  the  germs. 

Cigarette  smoking  is  in  a  similar  manner,  I  believe,  capable  of  pr< 
to  the  production  of  chronic  bronchitis.  The  inveterate  cigarette  fiei 
his  tobacco  smoke  and  this  as  everybody  knows  is  a  powerful  irrita 
cous  membranes.  In  addition  it  undermines  the  general  health,  i. 
tissue-resistance  to  invading  organisms,  and  thus  exerts  a  doubly 
influence. 

Age. — Acute  bronchitis  is  met  with  at  all  ages  but  by  no  mea 
quently  in  the  middle  years  of  life  as  at  either  extreme.  Children 
daily  liable  thereto  for  a  number  of  reasons.  The  occurrence  of  spe< 
chitides  in  children  depends  upon  their  greater  susceptibility  to  nu 
pertussis,  but  even  as  regards  nonspecific  bronchitis  they  manifest 
vulnerability  which  is  in  large  measure  due  to  their  diminished  res 
all  kinds  of  predisposing  influences.  In  particular  Fraenkel  calls 
to  the  shortness  and  narrowness  of  the  air-passages  which  are  thus 
susceptible  to  injury  from  cold  air  when  inhaled. 

Old  persons  are  likewise  prone  to  attacks  of  acute  bronchitis. 
there  is  also  a  feeble  resisting  power;  but  the  chief  predisposing  : 
in  their  arteriosclerosis  and  their  weak  hearts.     As  previously  pc 
these  conditions  lead  to  congestion  within  the  lesser  circulation  and 
ency  to  stasis  is  a  decided  predisposing  element. 

Children  may  develop  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  with  its  c 
emphysema  of  the  lungs  and  dilatation  of  the  right  heart,  especia 
age  «f  six  or  seven  (Fraenkel).  Nevertheless  the  liability  t< 
bronchitis  increases  with  advancing  years  and  attains  its  max 
old  age.  The  reasons  therefore  are  to  be  sought  in  the  changes 
vessels,  kidneys  and  even  lungs  (emphysema  and  atrophy)  th 
senility. 

Season  and  Climate. — These  undoubtedly  play  an  important  r< 
production  of  both  acute  and  chronic  bronchitis.  These  affections 
cially  prevalent  in  those  seasons  and  in  those  climates  in  which  su 
violent  changes  of  temperature  abound.  Hence  they  are  most  freqm 
Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  months  and  in  the  temperate  zone. 

At  these  seasons  and  in  countries  occupying  the  temperate  reg 
are  not  only  sudden  and  extreme  transitions  from  warm  to  cold  d 
with  high  winds,  but  there  is  great  relative  and  absolute  humidity,  i 
cold  days  the  wind  is  raw  and  penetrating. 

Such  weather  is  not  only  directly  trying  to  the  nasal  and  bronchi, 
membranes,  as  shown  by  the  prevalence  of  catarrh,  but  persons  pj 
from  a  warm  perhaps  ill-ventilated  building  arc*  very  likely  to  feel 
chill.  This  leads  to  a  sudden  congestion  of  some  vulnerable  nine 
brane,  as  was  pointed  out  under  exposure,  and  thus  bronchial  cat 
acute  and  chronic  is  occasioned.  In  a  word  the  evil  effects  of  exj 
most  often  experienced  in  inclement  seasons  and  in  changeable 
Moreover  at  such  times  and   in  such  climes   there  are  added  the 
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effects  of  prolonged  sojourn  in  overheated  and  imperfectly  ventilated  build- 
ings, 11  was  previously  stated. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Any  portion  of  the  bronchial  tree  may  become  in- 
flamed, but  what  is  known  as  acute  simple  bronchitis  generally  affects  the 
trachea  and  the  larger  and  medium-sized  tubes  of  both  lungs.  It  is  therefore 
a  tracheobronchitis  and  is  bilateral.  The  inflammation  is  rarely  severe  enough 
to  invade  the  deeper  structures,  but  is  limited  to  the  mucosa.  The  initial 
ohangBG  are  hypencniic  redness  and  swelling.  The  hue  imparted  by  the  con- 
ges! inn  is  rarely  deep,  but  may  Ik?  of  a  purplish  shade.  This  color  is  apt  to 
lade  nut  after  death,  leaving  the  membrane  pale. 

The  hyperemia  of  the  vessels  in  the  inner  fibrous  layer  tends  to  more  nr 
less  occlusion  of  the  ducts  of  the  mucous  glands.  TIencc  in  the  early  stage 
of  inflammation  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  dry  and  the  slight 
quantity  of  mucus  present  is  thick,  viscid,  opaque  and  mixed  with  epithelial 
rclls.  As  inflammation  grows  lev  active  mucus  is  secreted  in  large  amount 
ami  assumes  a  more  fluid  and  purulent  character  from  the  admixture  <d"  serum, 
leucocytes  and  a  scanty  number  of  red  blood  cells. 

The  microscope  reveals  chickening  of  the  epithelial  layer  in  consequence 
ol  m  five  proliferation  of  the  cells  underlying  the  columnar  ciliated  epithelium 
which  latter  is  more  or  less  degenerated  and  in  a  process  of  desquamation. 
In  the  more  ai-tive  forms  of  inflammation  there  is  also  apparent  a  cellular 
infiltration  of  the  inner  fibrous  and  muscular  layers;  but  although  some  degree 
of  such  cellular  infiltration  attends  every  ca*e  of  acute  bronchitis,  it  does  not 
lead  to  permanent  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  tube. 

When  acute  inflammation  involves  also  the  finer  bronchi  these  aTe  apt  to 
become  blocked  by  the  secretions  with  resulting  collapse  of  the  lobules  toivhich 
the  tubes  lead. 

The  secondary  changes  discovered  in  other  viscera  are  not  marked  and 
consist  of  such  alteration  as  results  from  congestion.  In  cases  of  severe  and 
widespread  bronchitis  the  right  heart  becomes  engorged  and  dilatation  of  the 
ventricle  and  tricuspid  ring  leads  to  relative  incompetence  of  the  valve. 

In  chronic  bronchitis  the  changes  discovered  are  of  a  far  more  serious 
nature  and  include  the  walls  as  well  as  the  lining  membrane  of  the  rubes. 
In  some  cases  one  is  struck  by  the  paucity  of  pathological  lesions  as  compared 
with  the  clinical  history,  while  in  others  the  changes  are  pronounced  and 
widespread.  The  mucous  membrane  may  lie  thinned  and  pale  or  thickened 
and  congested.  If  the  case  has  been  one  of  dry  catarrh  the  tubes  may  contain 
but  a  scanty  amount  of  tenacious  mucus  and  the  glands  mav  be  atrophied. 
Usually  however  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  mucus  mixed  with  pus 
which  having  undergone  decomposition  from  the  action  of  putrefactive  organ- 
isms gives  forth  a  very  offensive  odor  (feet id  bronchitis). 

The  mucous  glands  are  congested.  The  lining  epithelium  is  degenerated 
and  in  the  process  <»f  desquamation.  The  internal  fibrous  layer  is  infiltrated 
with  ad  Is  and  the  external  layer  of  connective  tissue  (adventitial  is  thickened 
(hyperplastic).  The  muscular  layer  is  also  thickened  and  when  such  hyper- 
trophy is  marked,  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube  is  thrown  into  longitudinal 
and  transverse  ridges. 
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In  places  the  lumen  of  a  bronchus  may  be  narrowed  in  consc 
hyperplasia  of  the  fibrous  layer,  while  just  peripheral  thereto  a  < 
dilatation  may  exist  (bronchiectasis).  The  coats  of  the  bronchi 
are  also  apt  to  be  thickened  (Del  a  field  and  Pruddcn). 

The  changes  of  chronic  bronchial  inflammation  are  almost  invar 
ciated  with  vesicular  emphysema  for  the  reason  that  whichever  pi 
cedes  it  is  quite  certain  in  time  to  lead  to  the  production  of  the  oth 
pulmonary  lesions  likely  to  be  found  associated  with  bronchitis  are  : 
pneumonia,  chronic  tuberculosis  and  old  pleuritic  adhesions. 

Cardio- vascular  and  renal  disease  is  also  common.  There  may 
disease  with  brown  atrophy,  or  there  may  be  chronic  myocarditis  wit 
lesions.  In  either  event  the  right  heart  is  apt  to  be  dilated,  its  \i 
trophied  and  the  tricuspid  ostium  stretched.  It  is  not  rare  to  dis 
siderable,  even  extreme,  sclerosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which 
may  lie  either  a  sequel  to  or  a  cause  of  the  bronchitis. 

The  aortic  system  is  very  apt  to  bo  sclerotic,  the  liver  in  a  state  < 
induration,  other  abdominal  viscera  congested,   with  the  kidneys 
changes  of  chronic  nephritis. 


CHAPTER  II 

ACUTE   BRONCHITIS 

Symptoms. — The  bronchitis  observed  in  the  course  of  specific  infections 
forms  a  part  of  the  clinical  picture  of  those  diseases  and  requires  no  especial 
description.  The  feature  that  generally  attracts  particular  notice  to  the  bron- 
chial complication  is  cough.  This  may  be  mild  and  occasion  no  great  annoy- 
ance, or  if  the  inflammation  is  intense  and  widespread  it  may  be  both  frequent 
and  severe.  Such  is  very  apt  to  be  the  case  in  the  bronchitis  of  grippe  and  in 
that  of  measles  and  pertussis  in  young  children.  In  the  last-named  affection 
it  is  so  characteristic  as  to  have  given  the  popular  designation  to  the  disease. 

There  is  usually  expectoration  of  a  variable  amount  of  mucus  which  is 
more  or  less  viscid  and  contains  the  organisms  responsible  for  the  bronchitis. 
The  sputum  also  shows  epithelial  and  alveolar  cells,  sometimes  a  few  red  blood 
cells  and  leucocytes.  If  the  latter  abound  in  sufficient  numbers  they  impart 
a  yellowish  hue  to  the  expectoration,  when  it  is  spoken  of  as  muco-purulent 
or  purulent. 

If  there  is  any  increase  or  modification  of  temperature  due  to  the  bron- 
chial catarrh  it  is  generally  disguised  by  that  of  the  primary  affection.  The 
pulse  is  usually  unaffected  by  the  bronchitis,  unless  possibly  through  the  vio- 
lence and  frequency  of  the  cough,  and  the  respirations  are  likewise  but  slightly 
influenced.  In  young  children  and  in  cases  in  which  the  bronchitis  has  widely 
involved  the  smaller  tubes,  the  breathing  is  likely  to  be  accelerated.  If  the 
condition  be  what  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  capillary  bronchitis  (see  Broncho- 
pneumonia) the  dyspmea  may  become  so  extreme  as  to  merit  the  old  term 
Suffocative  catarrh.  There  is  then  more  or  less  cyanosis,  restlessness,  anxiety 
of  the  countenance  and  feebleness. 

In  mild  cases  the  bronchitis  may  occasion  no  other  symptoms  than  cough 
and  its  existence  is  only  determined  by  examination  of  the  chest.  The  reso- 
nance of  the  lungs  is  generally  retained,  any  impairment  that  may  be 
detected  at  the  posterior  base  l>eing  occasioned  by  some  associated  and  depend- 
ent condition,  as  collapse  or  broncho-pneumonia.  On  auscultation  there  may 
or  may  not  be  whistling  and  fine  bubbling  rales  either  general  or  circumscribed 
which  partially  or  wholly  obscure  the  breath-sounds.  When  these  latter  can 
be  recognized,  they  are  roughened  or  possibly  diminished  in  intensity  but  are 
not  bronchial.  In  typhoid  patients  it  is  the  recognition  of  these  objective 
signs  rather  than  any  general  symptoms  that  enables  one  to  determine  the 
existence  of  the  bronchitis. 

In  the  young,  the  aged  and  the  feeble,  such  a  specific  bronchitis  may  prove 
14 
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a  very  dangerous  condition  either  per  se  or  by  the  atelectasis  f 
pneumonia  to  which  it  leads. 

An  active  healthy  lad  of  nine  and  a  half  years  began  on  Nov 
to  show  signs  of  acute  coryza  for  which  his  mother,  supposing 
ordinary  cold  in  the  head,  gave  him  calomel.  The  next  day  his 
on  in  full  force,  but  he  did  not  appear  ill.  On  the  third  day  hi 
hoarse  and  he  began  to  have  a  dry  barking  cough.  At  noon  he  co 
slight  chilliness  and  ate  almost  no  luncheon.  In  the  afternoon  be 
to  take  a  short  walk  but  returned  saying  he  was  cold.  His  temp 
taken  and  found  to  be  103°  F.  The  lad  was  then  put  to  bed  and 
was  summoned. 

Examination  revealed  nothing  more  than  coryza,  slight  red 
pharynx  and  pyrexia.  On  the  fourth  day  his  condition  remainc 
statu  quo,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  it  was  evident  tl 
had  an  acute  bronchitis  which  was  rather  more  marked  on  the  left 
being  a  few  faint  sibilant  rales  at  the  extreme  base  behind,  It 
tolerably  certain  that  something  more  was  present  than  a  mere  e 
the  coryza.  Accordingly,  cultures  were  made  from  the  secretions  o 
and  from  a  little  sputum  that  was  raised  with  some  difficulty,  a 
in  the  growth  of  typical  influenza  bacilli. 

A  few  days  later  the  continuance  of  the  pyrexia  and  the  appear| 
tongue  created  the  suspicion  of  still  another  infection,  namely  tv 
which  abounded  in  Chicago  at  the  time.     Accordingly,  blood  was 
examined  for  the  Widal  reaction.     Clumping  was  not  typical 
sufficiently   pronounced    to   warrant  the   conclusion   that   the   laj 
suffering  from  typhoid.     The  course  of  the  fever  was  mild ;  lui 
bronchitis   increased  and  eventually  yielded   signs  of   its  being 
eral,   although   broncho-pneumonia   did   not   develop   and    a   gon| 
was  made. 

The  subsequent  history  of  this  case  is  so  instructive  as  to  just 
narration.  As  stated,  the  lad  convalesced  from  his  specific  bro 
apparently  atypical  typhoid.  In  the  fore  part  of  January  lie  cam 
afternoon  complaining  of  intense  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  IT 
ture  was  101°  F.,  the  abdomen  at  that  part  was  tender  to  prcssur 
rigidity  and  he  had  a  pronounced  leucocytosis.  The  attack  was 
of  acute  appendicitis.  A  successful  operation  was  performed  ne 
by  Dr.  Bayard  Holmes. 

The  appendix  was  bound  by  old  adhesions,  held  at  its  tip  si 
cheesy  pus  containing  colon  bacilli  and  furnished  signs  of  acute  in 
Careful  inquiry  was  now  made  of  the  lad  and  he  then  recalled 
Saturday  afternoon  when  he  had  experienced  a  chill  and  had  be 
have  fever,  both  of  which  were  attributed  at  the  time  to  bronch 
had  pain  in  the  abdomen.  In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  was  now  b 
his  atypical  typhoid  was  in  reality  an  acute  appendicitis.  It  is  the 
esting  since  it  has  been  claimed  that  appendicitis  not  infr^pniitl 
grippe  infection.  Influenza  bacillus  was  carefully  sought  for  in  tin 
appendix  but  not  found. 
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Symptoms  of  Acute  Nonspecific  Bronchitis. — These  may  vary 
greatly  in  severity  from  so  trivial  a  disturbance  as  scarcely  to  attract  imtiee, 
in  r»]it>  el  such  intensity  that  tin1  patient  is  confined  in  bed,  and,  if  lit1  recover* 
at  all,  does  so  with  difficulty.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  trachea  as 
well  as  the  main  bronchi  is  alFocled  and  tin'  process  is  an  extension  downward 
of  a  eoryza  or  sore  throat.  In  the  minority  of  eases  the  bronchitis  starts  as 
a  primary  affection  and  follows  more  or  less  quickly  an  exposure  of  some  >nri, 
as  a  chill,  a  draught  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  a  wetting  of  the  feet. 

Whatever  may  be  the  modi*  *A'  onset,  the  earliest  symptoms  are  a  growing 
sense  of  tightness  in  the  chest  and  a  frequent  desire  to  cough,  One  of  my 
patients  first  becomes  eonseioui  ol  having  taken  cold  by  what  she  describee 
as  an  itching  and  feeling  of  tightness  which  begins  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck  and  as  it  grow-  worse  extends  downward  until  it  reaches  all  the  way  down 
the  sternum  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Her  sensations  may  be  said  to  describe 
very  well  the  initial  manifestation  of  an  acute  tracheobronchitis, 

Cough  is  another  early  symptom  which  may  attend  the  sense  of  constric- 
linn  from  the  start  or  may  set  in  somewhat  later.  At  first  the  cough  is  short 
and  dry,  unproductive,  as  [1  is  called,  and  usually  produces  a  feeling  of  pain 
beneath  the  sternum  which  is  of  a  cutting  or  burning  character  and  leaves  the 
chest  feeling  tighter  than  before.  Instead  therefore  of  relieving  the  patient 
cough  appears  only  to  aggravate  his  sense  of  substernal  oppression  and  to 
intensify  his  desire  to  cough  afresh,  so  that  he  is  impelled  to  make  strenuous 
though  usually  ineffectual  effort  to  keep  down  the  cough. 

It  is  very  common  in  this  initial  stage  for  strong,  healthy  adults  to  expe- 
rience nothing  more  than  a  slight  mdktise  and  to  display  no  rise  of  tempera- 
ture or  other  evidence  of  constitutional  disturbance.  Debilitated  subjects  on 
the  contrary,  the  aged  and  young  children,  arc  very  likely  to  appear  more  or 
less  ill  and  to  complain  of  n  aching  in  the  bones"  or  pain  in  the  back  and  bead. 

If  examined  at  this  time,  the  pulse  is  found  accelerated  and  the  tempera- 
ture raised  a  degree  or  tun  depending  upon  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation 
and  the  reaction  of  the  patient.  Young  children  in  whom  febrile  reaction  is 
always  more  marked  than  in  adults,  not  infrequently  exhibit  a  temperature 
of  102,5°  or  in;>°  p.  and  a  rapid  bounding  pulse  with  hurried  respirations. 
It  is  the  pyrexia  probably,  therefore,  that  aecounts  for  the  pain  and  aching 
in  various  parts  of  the  body.  In  cases  displaying  such  symptoms  of  constitu- 
tional disturbance  there  is  also  some  degree  of  anorexia,  constipation  and 
scantiness  of  urine,  with  perhaps  thirst. 

After  these  symptoms  have  persisted  a  variable  number  of  hours,  depend- 
ing on  the  activity  of  the  process  and  the  institution  or  not  of  treatment,  the 
feeling  of  substernal  weighl  ant]  soreness  abates  a  little  and  the  cough  becomes 
looser  and  less  frequent.    The  patient  now  begins  to  raia  oty  expectora- 

tion which  consists  ««f  viscid,  glairy  mucus,  rich  in  mucin  and  containing  a 
I'i'W  de-r|ij;iin;ired  epithrtia  and  micro-organisms.  In  some  instances,  when 
cough  is  especially  violent  and  prolonged  and  the  inflammatory  congestion 
paore  than  ordinarily  intense,  the  sputum  may  contain  a  little  frothy  serum 
Or  even  be  streaked  with  blood.    It  is  then  likely  to  have  a  distinctly  sally  taste. 

With   the  establishment  of  expectoration  the  cough  generally  lessens  in 
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frequency  if  not  in  severity,  yet  this  depends  largely  upon  the  poJ 
respiratory  tract  which  bears  the  brunt  of  the  inflammation.  Ko 
ments  demonstrated  that  cough  is  most  prompt  and  severe  when  I 
applied  to  the  interarytasnoid  fossa  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  trad 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  windpipe  and  bronchi  is  less  sensitH 
still  capable  of  originating  reflex  cough,  Consequently  if  sev 
spasms  still  persist  after  the  intensity  of  the  tracheobronchitis 
they  may  generally  be  taken  to  indicate  that  the  brunt  of  the  J 
borne  by  the  mucosa  lining  the  trachea  at  its  division  or  that  t 
membrane  is  still  irritated  by  the  presence  of  tenacious  mucus*  II 
of  course  that  the  interarytsenoid  fossa  or  some  of  the  folds  of  mi 
brane  connected  with  the  epiglottis  have  l>een  involved  by  the  in 
process,  or  congested  and  irritated  in  consequence  of  frequent  acts  d 
Therefore  the  physician  should  not  fail  to  examine  these  parts  wr 
symptom  remains  unusually  prominent. 

With  further  abatement  of  inflammatory  hyperemia  and  loose 
cough  the  sputum  changes  in  character  and  appearance.  It  is  still 
mucoid  but  assumes  a  more  or  less  yellowish  color  from  the  atl 
cellular  elements,  chiefly  pus  cells  but  also  others  thai  have  undc 
degeneration.  It  is  now  spoken  of  as  mueo-pumlent  or  purulent 
to  the  proportion  of  mucus  or  pus  it  contains.  Micro-organisms  arJ 
dant  and  usually  consist  of  streptococci  or  staphylococci  or  both. 

The  expectoration  in  this  stage  varies  in  amount,  but  is  as  a  rul 
especially  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day.    Cough  is  apt  to  tighten  up 
approaches  and  may  be  difficult  before  breakfast;  but  after  the 
breakfasted  he  generally  succeeds  in  clearing  out  his  tubes  after  wfl 
be  free  from  expectoration  for  several  hours. 

Coincidently  with  the  change  for  the  better  in  these  two  symj 
is  progressive  diminution  of  substernal  pain  upon  the  act  of  cod 
temperature,  if  elevated,  returns  gradually  to  norma),  the  path 
strength  and  appetite  and  after  one  or  two  weeks  from  the  onset 
no  further  discomfort  than  a  slight  morning  cough.  The  air-passa 
to  remain  unduly  sensitive  to  sudden  transitions  of  temperature, 
from  a  warm  house  into  the  cold  outside  air,  but  this  also  wears  n\ 
and  recovery  is  complete. 

One  occasionally  encounters  cases  of  acute  bronchitis  so  decided 
ter  as  to  create  a  suspicion  of  something  more  than  si  mere  bronchi 
the  course  and  duration  of  the  affection  bear  out  the  accuracy  of  th 
Such  an  instance  was  seen  recently  in  my  service  at  Cook  Count 
The  case  illustrates  moreover  the  aetiology  of  some  of  the  hislai 
persons  who  lead  an  irregular  mode  of  life. 

An  Irish  laborer,  aged  forty- two,  was  admitted  to  Ward  24  S 
1905,  on  account  of  cough  and  dyspnoea.  Tie  was  a  powerfully  bui 
admitted  having  been  drinking  heavily  for  two  weeks.  One  week  b< 
sion  he  had  had  an  acute  coryza  and  this  had  beeg  I  by  a  q 

year  ago  he  had  had  an  attack  similar  to  the  prt  Much  n 

lowed  a  prolonged  drinking  bout. 
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Symptoms    of    Acute    Nonspecific    Bronchitis.— These    may    vary 

greatly  111  seventy  from  bo  trivial  a  disturbance  a-  scarcely  to  attract  notice, 
to  iino  of  such  intensity  that  the  patient  ii  confined  in  bed,  and,  if  he  recover! 
at  all,  dues  so  with  difficulty.  In  the  greal  majority  of  eases  the  trachea  as 
well  as  the  main  bronchi  is  alerted  and  the  process  is  an  extension  downward 
of  a  coryza  or  sore  throat.  In  the  minority  of  cases  the  bronchitis  start-  Bfl 
a  primary  affection  and  follows  more  or  less  quickly  an  exposure  of  some  sort, 
as  a  chill,  a  draught  on  the  hack  of  the  neck,  or  a  wetting  of  the  feet. 

Whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  onset,  the  earliest  symptoms  are  a  growing 
sense  of  tigktnssg  in  the  cheat  and  a  frequent  desire  to  cough.  One  of  my 
patients  first  becomes  coiim  ions  of  having  taken  cold  by  what  she  describee 
as  an  itching  and  feeling  of  tightness  which  begins  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck  and  M  it  grows  worse  extends  downward  until  it  reaches  all  the  way  down 
the  sternum  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Her  sensations  may  he  said  to  describe 
very  well  the  initial  manifestation  of  an  acute  tracheobronchitis. 

Ctftttjh  is  another  early  symptom  which  may  attend  the  sense  of  constric- 
tion from  the  start  or  may  set  in  somewhat  later.  At  first  the  cough  is  short 
and  dry,  unproductive,  as  it  is  called,  and  usually  produces  a  feeling  of  pain 
beneath  the  sternum  which  is  of  a  cutting  or  burning  character  and  leaves  the 
chest  feeling  tighter  than  before.  Instead  therefore  of  relieving  the  patient 
cough  appears  only  to  aggravate  his  ^m<v  of  substernal  oppression  and  to 
intensify  his  desire  to  cough  afresh,  so  that  he  is  impelled  to  make  strenuous 
though  usually  ineffectual  effort  to  keep  down  the  cough. 

It  is  very  common  in  this  initial  stage  for  strong,  healthy  adults  to  expe- 
rience nothing  more  than  a  slight  malaise  and  to  display  no  rise  of  tempera- 
ture or  other  evidence  of  constitutional  disturbance.  Debilitated  subjects  on 
the  contrary,  the  aged  and  young  children,  are  very  likely  to  appear  more  or 
less  ill  and  to  complain  of  k*  aching  in  the  hones  "  or  pain  in  the  hack  and  bead. 

If  examined  at  this  time,  the  pulse  is  found  accelerated  and  the  tempera- 
ture raised  a  degree  ni'  two  depending  upon  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation 
and  the  reaction  of  the  patient.  Young  children  in  whom  febrile  read  ion  is 
always  more  marked  than  in  adults,  not  infrequently  exhibit  a  temperature 
of  102.5°  or  L03°  F.  mid  a  rapid  hounding  pulse  with  hurried  respirations. 
It  is  the  pyrexia  probably,  therefore,  that  accounts  for  the  pain  and  aching 
in  various  parts  of  the  body.  In  cases  displaying  such  symptoms  of  constitu- 
tional disturbance  there  is  also  some  degree  of  anorexia,  constipation  and 
scantiness  of  urine,  with  perhaps  thirst. 

After  these  symptoms  have  persisted  a  variable  number  of  hours,  depend- 
ing on  the  activity  of  the  process  and  the  institution  or  not  of  treatment,  the 
feeling  of  substernal  weight  and  soreness  abates  a  little  and  the  cough  becomes 
looser  and  J< -s  frequent.  The  patient  now  begins  to  raise  a  scanty  expectora- 
tion which  consists  of  viscid,  glairy  mucus  rich  in  mucin  and  containing  8 
Pew  desquamated  cpithelia  and  micro-organisms.  In  some  instances,  when 
cough  is  especially  violent  and  prolonged  and  the  inflammatory  congestion 
more  than  ordinarily  intense,  the  sputum  may  contain  a  little  frothy  serum 
or  even  be  streaked  with  blood.    It  is  then  likely  to  June  a  distinctly  salty  taste. 

With  the  establishment  of  expectoration  the  i  nerally  lessens  in 
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frequency  if  not  in  severity,  yet  this  depends  largely  upon  the  pc 
respiratory  tract  which  bears  the  brunt  of  the  inflammation.  K 
ments  demonstrated  that  cough  is  most  prompt  and  severe  when 
applied  to  the  interarytamoid  fossa  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  trac 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  windpipe  and  bronchi  is  less  sensit 
still  capable  of  originating  reflex  cough.  Consequently  if  Be 
spasms  still  persist  after  the  intensity  of  the  tracheobronchitis 
they  may  generally  be  taken  to  indicate  that  the  brunt  of  the 
borne  by  the  mucosa  lining  the  trachea  at  its  division  or  that 
membrane  is  still  irritated  by  the  presence  of  tenacious  mucus.  ] 
of  course  that  the  interarytamoid  fossa  or  some  of  the  folds  of  n 
brane  connected  with  the  epiglottis  have  been  involved  by  the  i 
process,  or  congested  and  irritated  in  consequence  of  frequent  acts 
Therefore  the  physician  should  not  fail  to  examine  these  parts  w 
symptom  remains  unusually  prominent. 

With  further  abatement  of  inflammatory  hyperemia  and  loos 
cough  the  sputum  changes  in  character  and  appearance.  It  is  sti 
mucoid  but  assumes  a  more  or  less  yellowish  color  from  the  a 
cellular  elements,  chiefly  pus  cells  but  also  others  that  have  und 
degeneration.  It  is  now  spoken  of  as  muco-purulent  or  purulei 
to  the  proportion  of  mucus  or  pus  it  contains.  Micro-organisms  ai 
dant  and  usually  consist  of  streptococci  or  staphylococci  or  both. 

The  expectoration  in  this  stage  varies  in  amount,  but  is  as  a  ru 
especially  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day.  Cough  is  apt  to  tighten  u 
approaches  and  may  be  difficult  before  breakfast;  but  after  the 
breakfasted  he  generally  succeeds  in  clearing  out  his  tubes  after  t* 
be  free  from  expectoration  for  several  hours. 

Coincidently  with  the  change  for  the  better  in  these  two  syn 
is  progressive  diminution  of  substernal  pain  upon  the  act  of  cc 
temperature,  if  elevated,  returns  gradually  to  normal,  the  pat 
strength  and  appetite  and  after  one  or  two  weeks  from  the  onsei 
no  further  discomfort  than  a  slight  morning  cough.  The  air-pass 
to  remain  unduly  sensitive  to  sudden  transitions  of  temperature 
from  a  warm  house  into  the  cold  outside  air,  but  this  also  wears  c 
and  recovery  is  complete. 

One  occasionally  encounters  cases  of  acute  bronchitis  so  decide 
ter  as  to  create  a  suspicion  of  something  more  than  a  mere  broncl 
the  course  and  duration  of  the  affection  bear  out  the  accuracy  of  t 
Such  an  instance  was  seen  recently  in  my  service  at  Cook  Coin 
The  case  illustrates  moreover  the  aetiology  of  some  of  the  insja 
persons  who  lead  an  irregular  mode  of  life. 

An  Irish  laborer,  aged  forty-two,  was  admitted  to  Ward  2\   ► 
1905,  on  account  of  cough  and  dyspmea.     He  was  a  powerfully  hi 
admitted  having  been  drinking  heavily  for  two  weeks.    One  week  1 
sion  he  had  had  an  acute  corvza  and  this  had  been  followed  by  a 
year  ago  he  had  had  an  attack  similar  to  the  present  one  which 
lowed  a  prolonged  drinking  bout. 
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On  examination  it  was  found  that  he  had  a  temperature  of  101.8°  F.  hut 
his  pulse  was  N  and  his  respirations  were  %4  ;  the  puUe-respiration  rate  there- 
fore  was  normal.  The  man  was  coughing  very  frequently  and  complained  of 
pain  io  the  right  chest  in  front  on  cough;  he  could  not  raise  sputum  for  exami- 
nation. The  percussion  note  was  every  where  resonant  ami  \et  the  right  upper 
lnlie  Unbind  seemed  a  trifle  higher  pitched  than  did  the  opposite  lung.  Auscul- 
tation disclosed  throughout  hoth  lungs  a  multitude  of  whistling  and  gurgling 
rales.    The  heart  and  urine  were  negative. 

The  ease  seemed  plainly  one  of  acute  bronchitis  and  the  man  was  gran 
a  dose  of  magnesia  sulphate  and  an  expectorant  mixture  containing  chloride 
of  ammonium. 

The  next  morning  the  temperature  fell  to  *JS.S°  F.  and  thereafter  remained 
at  about  that  figure,  going  on  one  or  two  occasions  to  99°  F.  The  rales  soon 
changed,  those  in  the  left  lung  practically  disappearing  in  a  day,  while  at 
the  right  some  moist  rales  were  recorded  as  present  on  the  second  day  after 
his  admission.  September  6th  he  felt  BO  well  that  he  sought  and  obtained 
his  discharge. 

This  case  illustrates  very  well  the  inception,  symptoms  and  course  of  acute 
hronehitis  in  a  robust  man.  Still,  had  the  man's  habits  been  better,  it  is  likely 
that  the  affection  would  not  have  assumed  so  marked  a  character  as  it  did. 
Especially  there  would  not  have  been  so  many  and  so  pronounced  rales. 
Finally  it  is  precisely  this  sort  of  a  man  who  in  time  develops  a  chronic  bron- 
chitis out  of  the  frequent  repetitions  of  acute  attacks;  particularly  when  the 
disposition  to  bronchial  catarrh  is  kept  up  by  whisky  and  tobacco  added  to 
the  exposure  incident  to  his  work  as  a  laborer. 

The  symptoms  and  gravity  of  acute  bronchitis  in  an  individual  Buffering 
from  cardiac  disease  are  well  exhibited  in  the  following  case  in  which  1  was 
acting  as  consultant.  A  portly  gentleman  of  fifty-two  who  resided  at  River- 
side, a  suburb  of  Chicago,  was  confined  to  his  room  with  cardiac  incompetence, 
probably  from  chronic  myocarditis.  The  clinical  picture  was  that  of  anasarca, 
a  feeble  rapid  pulse,  general  cardiac  dilatation  with  a  mitral  systolic  murmur, 
and  the  signs  of  relative  tricuspid  insufficiency,  i.  c,  the  characteristic  mur- 
mur and  positive  venous  pulse  in  the  right  external  jugular. 

He  was  seen  in  consultation  with  Pr,  Sterl  for  the  second  time  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  DeeeniWr  18th,  and  was  found  to  have  improved  somewhat  on 
cardiac  tonics,  cathartics,  re>t  in  IhhI  and  resistance  exercises.  Nothing  was 
said  at  the  time  al>out  his  having  taken  cold,  as  he  supposed,  although  as  was 
afterward-  learned,  he  was  having  "a  little  catarrh  of  the  throat,"  Saturday 
afternoon,  two  days  later.  I  was  notified  by  telephone  that  the  patient  bad  a 
bronchitis  and  wa-  >o  much  worse  that  a  consultation  was  desired  al  once. 

At  5  o'clock  on  December  20th  I  found  his  condition  as  follows:  The 
man  was  in  U-d  in  the  dorsal  decubitus,  breathing  rather  heavily  26  to  the 
minute,  with  loud  whistling  audible  at  a  short  distance  away.  puKe  112  and 
feeble,  temperature  in  the  mouth  99 .'*'  F.  The  heart  was  apparently  the 
?ame  as  two  days  before.  The  \un<i~  were  everywhere  resonant;  but  in  front, 
specially  over  the  main  bronchi,  were  loud  whistling  and  sonorous  rales  which 
n  great  mea*  ured  the  breath -sounds.    So  far  as  could  be  determined. 
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however,  there  was  no  bronchial  breathing.    At  the  bases,  behind, 
tory  murmur  was  exaggerated  and  accompanied,  but  not  obscured 

The  condition  seemed  to  be  a  widespread  acute  bronchitis  wi 
monia,  although  the  possibility  of  this  latter  developing  was  kept 

As  the  patient  had  not  slept  for  two  nights  he  was  given  a 
injection  of  morphine,  and  in  addition  digitalis  and  strophanthus 
what  increased,  a  sixtieth  of  strychnine  was  ordered  subcutaneousl; 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  a  cough  mixture  was  prescribed  conta 
teenth  of  tartar  emetic  with  five  grains  of  ammonium  chloride 
He  passed  a  comfortable  night  and  during  Sunday  expectorated  < 
Sunday  night  without  morphine  was  spent  in  fitful  sleep  and  Mc 
ing  he  felt  weak  and  depressed  in  spirits. 

At  my  visit  on  this  morning  his  condition  appeared  to  me  abo 
been  Saturday  afternoon.    The  heart  was  holding  up  fairly  well  i 
perature  by  mouth  was  normal.     The  lungs  however  were  full 
and  sibilant  rales  even  to  the  extreme  base  in  front  and  behind, 
careful  search  failed  to  disclose  dullness  or  bronchial  breathing. 

Tuesday  morning  as  a  result  of  prompt  treatment  his  conditi 
satisfactory.     Temperature  was  99°  F.,  pulse  was  100  and  of  betl 
respirations  were  less  wheezy  and  the  duskiness  had  disappeared, 
revealed  no  dullness  and  the  rales  were  less  noisy  and  numerous, 
had  excreted  48  ounces  of  urine  besides  having  had  three  liquid 

Improvement  continued  during  Tuesday,  expectoration  was 
Wednesday  morning  but  a  single  inspiratory  rhonchus  was  audil 
out  the  chest.    The  heart  had  gained  in  strength,  and  pulsation 
external  jugular  was  less  pronounced.     It  was  evident  that  the  i 
bronchitis  was  over  and  that  recovery  from  this  complication  was 

I  was  curious  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  attack  and  upon  mi 
learned  the  following.  A  baby  belonging  to  the  wet  nurse  had  an  i 
fested  by  an  eruption  on  the  head  and  arms,  with  fever  and  bronchi 
or  two  subsequently  this  gentleman's  fifteen-months-old  grand 
oped  a  corvza  and  loose  catarrhal  cough.  This  child  visited  his 
daily  and  often  sat  in  his  lap.  Two  days  prior  to  the  occurrence 
chit  is  this  gentleman  contrary  to  orders  went  downstairs  and  sa 
where  he  was  exposed  to  a  draught  in  consequence  of  which  he  bee 
chilled.  The  next  morning  he  noticed  irritation  of  his  throat  and 
ing  evening,  Friday,  he  began  to  wheeze  somewhat.  By  Saturd; 
chitis  was  unmistakable  and  that  afternoon  I  was  summoned  to 
as  narrated.  It  is  my  opinion  that  he  became  infected  from  his 
and  that  it  only  required  exposure  in  his  weakened  state  to  act  a 
mining  cause  of  his  bronchitis.  Its  fortunate  termination  was  di 
the  promptness  with  which  treatment  was  instituted. 

The  gravity  of  bronchitis  in  elderly  men  was  well  illustrated 
of  Col.  M —  whom  I  saw  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Hollowbush  of 
at  the  patient's  home  in  October,  1002.     The  colonel  was  a  man 
physique  and  of  great  activity  who,  aside  from  being  wounded   i 
War,  had  never  known  illness.     Consequently,  when  in  March,  1«*( 
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oped  ;i  cough,  he  thought  the  cold  was  not  of  much  importance  and  neglected 
treatment*  Whether  (hi*  cough  developed  as  an  acute  fcracheo-bronchitia  is 
not  quite  clear,  hut  it  came  on  shortly  after  the  colonel  had  perceived  such 
an  unwonted  shortness  of  breath  on  walking  uphill  one  blustery  March  day 
as  to  compel  him  to  sit  down  lo  recover  his  breath.  He  may  therefore  have 
been  heated  and  suffered  a  too  rapid  cooling  off,  to  which,  being  a  vigorous 
man  he  paid  no  heed. 

At.  all  events  he  went  on  without  treatment  and  without  throwing  otf  his 
cold  on  the  chest  until  August.  190%  when  he  was  led  by  his  asthmatic  breath- 
ing to  consult  Dr.  Uollowhush  who  discovered  signs  of  generalised  bronchitis* 
The  chest  was  full  of  dry  rales,  cough  was  violent  and  spasmodic,  expectora- 
tion consisted  of  stringy  mucus;  temperature  was  normal  and  the  heart 
a  I '[Tared  healthy. 

In  October  the  condition  had  taken  a  turn  for  the  worse  and  the  doctor 
sought  counsel.  I  found  that  for  five  nights  the  patient  had  not  slept  without 
an  opiate,  and  that  his  great  restlessness,  difficulty  of  breathing,  paroxysmal, 
violent  rough,  abundant  sometimes  bloody  Sputum,  feeble  arrhythmic  piil- 
had  presented  a  clinical  picture  well  calculated  to  create  apprehension  and 
had  rendered  frequent  stimulation  with  whisky  necessary. 

My  examination  revealed  great  respiratory  and  cardiac  embarrassment, 
the  latter  being  shown  by  relative  tricuspid  insufficiency.  There  was  a  mouth 
temperature  of  101.8°  F.,  and  in  the  lung-  there  were  areas  of  dullness  due 
to  atelectasis  and  pneumonia,  with  innumerable  sibilant  and  suhcrepitani 
rales  which  nearly  obscured  the  breath-sounds.  In  a  few  areas  however  bron- 
chial respiration  and  true  crepitant  rales  made  it  evidenl  thai  pneumonia  had 
in  the  last   few  days  been  added  to  the  preexisting  bronchitis  and  atelectasis. 

The  patient  felt  so  vigorous  in  a  muscular  way  that  notwithstanding  his 
dyspnoea  and  cough  he  could  with  difficulty  be  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  remaining  quiet  in  his  apartment.  This  was  insisted  upon  as  a  sifts  qua 
ROH  of  ret  oven  and  thanks  to  the  mildness  of  the  pneumonic  infection,  the 
natural  vigor  of  his  constitution  and  good  nursing,  after  two  weeks  be  was 
reported  as  convalescing  satisfactorily. 

In  this  instance  my  aneasiness  was  enhanced  by  the  discovery  of  stiff 
peripheral  arteries,  an  intensely  booming  aortic  second  lone  and  an  increase 
of  deep-seated  cardiac  dullness  that  pointed  to  dilatation  as  well  as  hyper- 
trophy, all  changes,  which  betokened  chronic  myocarditis.  Although  this  gen- 
tleman was  still  vigorous  at  sixty-two,  his  citadel,  the  heart,  had  hern  under- 
mined and  no  one  could  say  bow  seriously.  The  tricuspid  regurgitation  was 
a  measure  of  the  strain  to  which  the  right  ventricle  was  subjected  and  was 
thought  to  be  an  omen  of  grave  import.  The  bearing  of  ibis  relative  incom- 
petence m  cases  of  bronchitis  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Chronic 
Bronchitis. 

The  foregoing  case  illustrates  in  several  ways  the  gravity  of  bronchitis  in 

elderly  men  and  teaches  some  instructive  lessons.     Tu  the  first   place,  that 

vhieh   in  the  beginning  is   but  a  simple  bronchial  catarrh  may  very  readily 

ass  into  a  chronic  condition.    Men  of  the  type  of  this  one  generally  have  stiff 

rte-  ^  chronic  myocarditis  although  the  heart   may  be  potentially  equal 
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to  its  every -day  work.  There  is  therefore  more  or  less  congestion  of  the  pul- 
monary and  bronchial  vessels  which  predisposes  these  individuals  to  bron- 
chitis and  when  this  has  once  been  established  renders  it  intractable  to  ordi- 
nary methods  of  treatment.  Moreover,  such  previously  strong  men  are  apt 
to  think  they  can  easily  "  throw  off  "  their  colds  and  hence  do  not  seek  medical 
aid  until  the  condition  has  become  settled  and  obstinate.  When  at  length  the 
physician  is  consulted  he  is  too  prone  to  look  upon  the  ailment  as  trifling  and 
not  to  recognize  the  cardio-vascular  changes  which  influence  the  prognosis. 
An  expectorant  is  prescribed  and  the  patient  is  permitted  to  pursue  his  usual 
vocation,  with  the  result  that  the  bronchitis  does  not  yield  as  was  expected. 

The  second  element  of  danger  lies  in  the  possibility  of  pneumonia.  In 
one  set  of  cases  the  chronic  bronchitis  predisposes  to  the  development  of  pneu- 
monia as  in  the  case  narrated,  while  in  another  and  far  more  dangerous  group 
the  bronchitis  which  sets  in  abruptly  and  severely  is  associated  with  and  is  in 
reality  an  attendant  of  a  pneumonia  which,  because  of  the  bronchitis,  is  not 
discovered.  In  the  light  of  this  possibility,  the  physician  should  regard  acute 
bronchitis  in  elderly  men  as  sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  careful  attention, 
both  on  his  part  and  on  that  of  the  patient. 

A  third  element  of  danger  to  elderly  men  consists  in  the  state  of  the  heart- 
muscle.  Chronic  myocarditis  develops  so  insidiously  as  to  be  often  unsus- 
pected until  cardiac  incompetence  asserts  itself,  during  some  illness  like  bron- 
chitis, which  in  a  younger  individual  would  prove  a  comparatively  trifling 
matter.  It  is  the  effect  upon  the  heart's  potentiality  which  lends  gravity  to 
the  existence  of  myocardial  decay,  and  the  degree  of  reserve  power  still  pos- 
sessed by  the  organ  cannot  be  foreseen.  For  this  reason  it  is  safer  to  under- 
estimate than  to  overestimate  it,  and  in  a  case  of  the  kind  here  reported  the 
heart  should  always  be .  sustained.  I  do  not  mean  alone  that  digitalis  and 
strychnine  are  to  be  administered,  but  that  the  patient  is  to  be  informed  of 
the  possible  dangers  and  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  add  to  his  cardiac  strain  by 
keeping  about  in  the  performance  of  business  or  for  the  sake  of  exercise.  Other 
things  being  equal  recovery  from  the  bronchitis  is  more  rapid  and  certain  if 
the  patient  remains  quiet  at  home  or  even  in  his  apartment  when  the  pul- 
monary complaint  is  severe. 

Finally,  if  in  a  given  case  overstrain  of  the  right  ventricle  leads  to  relative 
tricuspid  insufficiency,  the  regurgitation  should  be  regarded  not  as  a  sign  of 
danger  per  se  but  as  a  criterion  of  the  strain  felt  by  the  heart.  The  tricuspid 
leak  acts  as  a  safety  valve,  but  only  within  certain  limits.  If  the  cardiac  over- 
strain persists  too  long  or  passes  beyond  a  certain  degree,  the  myocardium  will 
be  forced  to  succumb  in  spite  of  the  aid  afforded  by  the  giving  way  of  the 
tricuspid  valve.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  safety-valve  action  of  the  tricuspid 
leak  furnishes  the  overburdened  heart  a  temporary  relief  and  affords  the 
physician  a  little  longer  time  in  which  to  assist  the  heart  by  his  remedies. 
It  cannot  fail  to  make  the  medical  attendant  anxious,  but  it  may  at  the  same 
time  give  him  hope  of  winning  in  his  struggle  against  the  adverse  forces  of 
the  disease. 

Duration  and  Termination. — An  ordinary  case  of  acute  bronchitis  in 
a  healthy  adult  generally  lasts  two  or  three  weeks.     It  does  not  terminate 
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abruptly  hut  gradually  grows  less  pronounced  in  the  symptoms  that  indicate 
inflammation.    The  persisting  morning  cough  and  expectoration  are  but  the 

remnants  of  the  trouble,  ^  to  speak,  and  these  arc  likely  to  disappear  in  a 
fortnight  or  thereabouts. 

If  recurrences  take  place  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case  in  the  late  Fall 
l>cfore  the  original  bronchitis  has  entirely  subsided,  the  duration  may  he 
greatly  prolonged  and  more  or  less  bronchial  sensitiveness  and  irritation  may 
continue  through  the  Winter.  A  robust  individual  may  then  succeed  in  throw- 
ing oil*  the  disease  Tor  good,  hut  in  fertile  persons  or  such  as  have  *omc  pre- 
disposing  affection  of  other  organs  there  is  strong  probability  of  the  catarrh 
becoming  chronic. 

In  children  and  old  people  an  acute  bronchitis  is  not  a  simple  matter. 
Kven  if  not  due  to  influenza  or  some  other  specific  infection  it  may  readily 
prove  more  serious  than  their  limited  resistance  ran  endure.  Nowadays  I 
litre] y  see  what  may  he  called  a  ease  of  simple  acute  hmiiehilis  in  children 
or  in  persons  past  middle  age.  The  disease  la  generally  one  that  by  its  per- 
aistenee  and  other  characters  us  well  as  by  the  sputum  examination  is  seen 
to  be  plainly  a  manifestation  of  specific  infection  of  the  air-tubes.  Conse- 
quently it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  cold  on  the  chest  bnt  is  symptomatic  of 
an  influenza  or  pneumocOCCUa  infection  and  shows  a  marked  tendency  to  pneu- 
monia. In  -nine  eases  ibis  latter  can  he  demonstrated;  in  others  it  can  only 
be  Bnrmised. 

In  elderly  persons  there  is  usually  some  chronic  visceral  disease  which 
renders  (he  bronchitis  something  more  than  a  mere  cold  when  looked  at  from 
a  prognostic  standpoint.  I  now  have  a  case  in  mind,  1  was  asked  to  see  in 
consultation  a  lady  of  sixty-nine  who  was  having  a  bronchitis  with  moderate 
elevation  of  temperature  and  whose  rapid  feeble  pulse  was  giving  the  attending 
physician  considerable  uneasiness,  The  patient  was  in  a  really  serious  condi- 
tion; rectal  temperature  102.4C  P.,  respirations  48,  pulse  140,  The  lungs  were 
resonant  excepting  alight  impairment  at  the  two  posterior  bases;  the  chest 
was  absolutely  filled  with  whistling  and  fine  bubbling  rales  which  entirely  dis- 
guised the  character  of  the  breath-sounds;  the  heart  was  plainly  in  a  state  of 
chronic  myocarditis  with  a  systolic  apex  murmur.  The  patient's  condition 
had  developed  insidiously  upon  a  cough  of  several  weeks1  duration, 

I  believe  the  condition  war  a  broncho-pneumonia  of  influenzal  origin 
because  the  signs  were  those  of  bronchitis  that  had  invaded  the  bronchioles, 
It  illustrates  bow  readily  an  originally  acute  bronchitis  may  run  on  into  a 
capillary  bronchitis  in  an  <»hl  person  with  cardiac  disease  and  feeble  resisting 
power. 

Physical  Signs.  Inspection. — Simple  acute  bronchitis  in  a  healthy 
adult  occasions  no  conspicuous  alteration  ot  respiratory  movements.  In  very 
young  children  and  in  the  aged  or  feeble,  breathing  is  likely  t<>  be  acceler 
and.  if  the  implication  of  tin- -mailer  tubes  be  pronounced,  there  may  be  notice- 
able dyspnoea  and  even  cyanosis.  When  however  marked  respiratory  embar- 
i  ent  is  present  it  probably  indicates  some  :M*'<\  condition  a>  pneumonia. 

"Palpation. — This  general'  negative  but  in  infants  or  persons  with 

elastic  chest-walls  there  may  sometimes  be  felt  the  so-called  rhonchal 
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fremitus  or  the  vibration  produced  by  the  passage  of  air  during  inspiration 
through  the  liquid  secretions  filling  the  tubes.  Such  a  fremitus  usually  dis- 
appears after  cough. 

Percussion. — Pulmonary  resonance  is  usually  preserved,  but  it  may  be 
impaired  at  the  bases  behind  when  the  bronchioles  are  filled  with  mucus  and 
lobular  collapse  results.  This  impairment  clears  up  after  cough  has  emptied 
the  tubes.  In  very  young  children  cracked-pot  resonance  may  be  obtained  in 
front  if  percussion  is  heavy  and  in  particular  if  the  infant  is  crying. 

Auscultation. — This  is  likely  to  furnish  information  of  real  value.  In 
acute  specific  bronchitis,  as  in  typhoid  fever,  there  are  moist  and  dry  rales  of 
variable  number  and  distinctness,  generally  most  apparent  at  the  bases  of  the 
lungs.  In  simple  tracheobronchitis  rales  are  not  generally  audible,  but  in- 
stead the  breath-sounds  are  partially  suppressed  and  more  harsh  than  normal. 
As  the  disease  passes  from  the  stage  of  congestion  into  that  of  free  secretion 
the  ear  may  detect  rhonchi  of  varying  pitch  and  intensity  or  coarse  mucous 
rales,  all  of  which  change  or  disappear  after  cough.  The  breath-sounds  are 
never  bronchial  but  they  may  be  exaggerated  and  in  some  instances  nearly  or 
quite  obscured  by  the  rales. 

Diagnosis. — In  acute  bronchitis  accompanying  the  specific  fevers  and  the 
diseases  of  childhood  diagnosis  may  generally  be  made  by  the  results  of  chest 
examination;  but  in  simple  tracheobronchitis  reliance  must  be  placed  upon 
history  and  symptoms  rather  than  upon  positive  physical  findings.  Indeed  it 
may  be  said  that  the  real  value  of  a  chest  examination  is  to  be  found  in  the 
negativeness  of  the  results  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  particularly  in 
robust  young  adults. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — This  affection  is  to  be  differentiated  from  pneu- 
monia of  whatever  origin  and  nature  and  from  incipient  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. As  regards  the  various  forms  of  pneumonia  it  may  be  stated  in 
general  that  the  detection  of  an  area  of  dullness  with  bronchial  breathing 
and  the  usual  restriction  of  the  findings  to  one  lung  speak  for  something 
more  than  bronchitis.  This  latter  attends  the  former  affection  but  is  to  be 
considered  as  only  a  subordinate  condition.  Other  distinguishing  features 
are  given  in  the  appropriate  chapters. 

One  so  frequently  hears  of  incipient  tuberculosis  being  pronounced  acute 
bronchitis  and  such  an  error  is  so  unfortunate  to  the  patient  that  no  case  with 
a  history  of  recent  cough  with  or  without  expectoration  should  be  dismissed 
without  a  careful  determination  of  its  real  nature.  The  details  of  differential 
diagnosis  cannot  be  given  here  since  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  chapter  deal- 
ing with  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  But  let  it  here  be  em- 
phasized that  it  is  a  mistake  to  restrict  an  examination  to  the  front  of  the 
chest  since  in  tul>erculous  disease  the  early  signs  are  often  confined  to  the 
back  and  are  almost  always  unilateral.  In  every  doubtful  case  careful  and 
often-repeated  search  for  the  bacilli  must  be  made.  It  is  far  better  to  be  too 
suspicious  concerning  the  tuberculous  nature  of  a  bronchitis  than  too  decided 
in  the  other  direction. 

Prognosis. — In  acute  specific  bronchitis  the  prognosis  may  be  said  to  be 
that  of  the  general  infection,  since  with  recovery  from  the  latter  the  former 
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disappears.  In  very  young  children,  however,  the  bronchitis  itself  may 
seriously  compromise  the  prospect  of  recovery,  tf  in  any  such  patient  the 
respiration  becomes  considerably  embarrassed  and  cyanosis  appears  or  the 
rales  point  to  implication  of  the  finer  tubes  the  case  must  he  looked  upon  with 
apprehension,  since  catarrhal  pneumonia  has  probably  been  added  to  the  bron- 
chitis or  atelectasis  is  seriously  restricting  respiratory  capacity, 

On  the  other  hand  an  acute  tracheobronchitis  in  a  previously  healthy 
young  adult  rarely  proves  a  serious  matter.  If  properly  managed  it  may  be 
expected  to  terminate  is  recovery  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks.  A  bron- 
chitis complicating  chronic  disease  of  heart,  kidneys,  blood-vessels  or  lungs 
may  on  the  contrary  present  a  very  grave  prognosis.  So  long  as  it  is  restricted 
to  the  larger  bronchi  it  is  not  dangerous,  but  should  it  extend  to  the  finer 
rami licat ions  there  is  always  a  liability  to  pneumonia. 

In  the  aged  in  particular  an  acute  bronchitis  should  never  be  lightly  re- 
garded, not  only  because  of  its  possible  termination  in  catarrhal  pneumonia 
but  because  it  many  times  attends  and  conceals  a  patch  of  fibrinous  or  influ- 
enza pneumonia.  The  appearance  of  drowsiness  or  of  prostration  out  of 
proportion  to  the  apparent  gravity  ami  extent  of  the  bronchitis  should  always 
excite  alarm. 


CHAPTER  III 

CHBONIC   BRONCHITIS 

Cases  of  chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  like  the  acute,  are  divisib 
main  categories;  viz.  (1)  those  that  are  due  to  some  specific  pathog 
ism,  (2)  those  that  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  persistence  of  a  specify 
but  that  result  from  frequent  repetitions  of  an  ordinary  trache 
or  that  develop  insidiously  and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a 
inflammation  of  the  air-tubes.  Accordingly,  these  two  varieties 
scribed  separately,  so  far  as  concerns  their  symptomatology. 

Symptoms  of  Chronic  Specific  Bronchitis. — Cases  of  this 
out  of  an  acute  influenza  bronchitis  more  frequently,  as  it  seems  1 
out  of  any  other  infectious  disease.  Measles  and  whooping-cough 
may  lead  to  a  persisting  bronchial  catarrh,  but  such  is  not  the  i 
means.  Badly  nourished  children  living  in  an  unhygienic  envin 
more  likely  to  develop  subacute  broncho-pneumonia  or  tubcrculo* 
on  the  other  hand  are  more  likely  to  lay  the  foundation  for  th 
cough  and  expectoration  in  a  previous  attack  of  grippe  or  even  pn 
pneumonia. 

They  rally  from  the  acute  infection  and  lose  all  symptoms,  e.  g 
then  before  their  cough  has  wholly  disappeared  they  return  to  busi 
fancy  they  can  throw  off  the  cough  in  time  and  hence  they  drag 
about  feeling  weak  and  miserable  but  not  actually  ill.  They 
or  less  expectoration  of  a  mucous  or  muco-purulent  kind  and 
even  wheeze  somewhat  on  extra  exertion  or  after  coughing, 
hearty  appetite,  perspire  unduly  and  often  present  a  too  frequent 
pulse. 

In  this  state  they  at  length  consult  a  physician  who  finds  eith< 
tion  of  temperature  or  at  most  but  a  trifling  one,  of  99°  F.  or  possi 
in  the  evening.  Examination  of  the  chest  discloses  at  one  posterior 
impairment  of  resonance  and  a  variable  number  of  fine  or  m 
mucous  rales  which  nearly  or  quite  obscure  the  breath-sounds.  rl 
is  examined  and  found  to  contain  streptococci  or  >taphylocoeei  wil 
bacilli  or  pneumococci  in  such  numbers  that  doubt  cannot  he  ent 
their  coming  from  the  lungs  and  not  the  mouth. 

Such  cases  may  clear  up  on  general  tonic-  and  expeetora ut- 
most part  are  likely  to  drag  on  for  months  or  eventuate  in  pn<*nn 
the  patients  are  sent  to  another  climate  where  they  can  live  out  of 
such  a  climatic  treatment  they  usually  recover  rapidly  and  perma 
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Symptoms  of  Chronic  Nonspecific  Bronchitis.— Tli Is  form  «f  chronic 
bronchitis  usually  develops  out  of  the  acute.  A  simple  tracheobronchial 
inflammation  is  contracted  in  the  Fall  of  the  year  and  runs  the  ordinary 
course  and  after  two  or  ihree  weeks  baa  just  about  disappeared  when,  from 
fre>h  exposure  01  some  other  unknown  determining  cause,  an  acute  eatarrli 
is  again  Lighted  up.  In  this  way  one  attack  is  succeeded  by  another,  until 
at  laai  the  patient  finds  himself  with  a  persistent  cough  which  shows  little 
If  any  tendency  to  improvement  as  weeks  go  on,  The  chronic  malady  has  in 
reality  grown  out  of  repeated  exacerbations  of  an  originally  acute  catarrh. 

In  another  set  of  eases  the  aeule  bronchitis  manifests  no  tendency  to 
recovery  after  the  usual  length  of  time  hut  persists  with  a  degree  of  obstinacy 
that  carries  it  well  on  into  a  period  of  weeks  before  the  patient  comes  to  realize 
its  seriousness.  Jt  is  not  always  quite  clear  how  soon  the  affection  ia  to  be 
looked  upon  as  chronic,  (lintraek  sets  forty  days  as  the  length  of  time  after 
which  a  bronchitis  may  be  reasonably  said  to  have  become  chronic  (llof- 
nianii).  This  is  certainly  conservative  since  an  ordinary  attack  of  acute 
tracheobronchitis  may  terminate  in  recovery  in  from  two  to  three  weeks. 

In  the  former  group  of  eases  may  be  found  healthy  young  adults  whose 
occupations  predispose  them  to  vicissitudes  of  weather  or  who  because  of  their 
good  heal  tli  think  they  can  easily  throw  olF  their  colds  and  commit  BUOfl  fool* 
ifth  indiscretions  as  going  from  a  heated  ballroom  into  the  outer  air  to  cool  olf. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  likely  to  he  the  person  of  feeble  resisting  power  in 
whom  the  bronchitis  tends  to  persist  without  appreciable  attempt  at  resolu- 
tion. Such  an  individual  may  have  stiff  vessels  or  chronic  cardiac  or  renal 
disease,  OTj  without  any  demonstrable  lesions,  he  may  be  of  a  gouty  habit  and 
have  mucous  membranes  that  for  years  have  shown  more  or  less  irritation 
whenever  his  elimination  became  defective.     Very  commonly,  therefore,  it  is 

the  elderly  and  infirm  or  the  aged,  who  (bus  develop  a  chronic  out  of  an  acute 
bronchitis, 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  are  cough  and  ex  perforation. 
In  fact  whatever  the  variety  of  I  he  disease  or  whatever  its  mode  of  develop- 
ment, these  are  the  leading  features,  other  symptoms  that  subsequently 
appear  are  manifestations  of  the  effect  of  the  bronchial  affection  on  the  general 
health  or  on  other  organs,  chiclly  the  lungs  and  the  heart. 

In  otherwise  healthy  individuals  with  chronic  traeheodumiehial  catarrh 
the  general  health  does  not  suffer  and  the  only  inconvenience  they  experience 
is  from  the  cough.  This,  as  a  rule,  is  most  troublesome  in  the  early  morning, 
either  before  I  bey  arise  or  immediately  thereafter.  By  5  or  6  o'clock  they 
are  aroused  by  a  tickling  or  uneasiness  in  the  lower  pari  of  the  throat  or 
behind  the  upper  end  of  the  sternum  which  impels  them  to  cough,  Having 
once  yielded  lo  such  desire  they  find  if  practically  impossible  to  stop  ir  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes  at  ;i  time  until  they  have  become  fully  aroused  and 
sleep  is  no  longer  possible.  In  other  cases  the  main  stress  of  coughing  conies 
when  they  leave  (heir  warm  hods  and  begin  dressing,  in  consequence  probably 

of  the  temporarily  increased  bronchial  congestion  caused  by  the  chilling  of 
the  skin,  Srill  other  patients  do  not  cough  until  ihev  drink  something  hot  at 
breakfast  or  inhale  cold  air  as  they  leave  home  for  places  of  business. 
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Thb  CTmptom  also  nries  moch  in  srrrritT. 
facility  and  imomt  of  tbe  expectoration.  When  ihi>  b  thin  And  of 
able  quantity  it  mar  be  expelled  bj  a  fev  energetic  efforts  and  then  not  iwaeetft- 
muiatin^  quickly  mar  leave  the  patient  in  comfort  for  tne  rest  of  the  day. 
In  most  cases,  however,  tbe  sputa  are  not  so  easily  expelled  and  the 
cough  is  prolonged  for  many  minutes.  Occasionally  persons  are 
to  keep  up  a  violent  even  retching  cough  until  quite  iThawtedi  or  very  much 
out  of  breath  and  red  in  the  face. 

The  expectoration  in  thi*  form  of  chronic  tracheobronchitis  varies  in  both 
character  and  amount.  It  may  he  scanty  and  viscid  or  abundant  and  diffluent. 
When  scanty  and  viscid  it  usually  consists  of  pellets  or  roundish  masses  of 
mucus  which  are  brought  up  with  difficulty.  When  the  sputum  is  more  fluid 
and  abundant  it  presents  a  whitish  or  yellowish  appearance  and  is  termed 
mueo-purulent  or  purulent  according  to  the  preponderance  of  mucin  or 
leucocytes.     It  may  in  some  cases  have  a  greenish  or  greenish-yellow  color. 

In  cities  or  in  localities  where  the  atmosphere  is  laden  with  dust  and  - 
the  expectoration  usually  takes  on  a  dirty  gruj  or  even  blackish  hue.  It  ts 
ran-  for  the  sputum  in  simple  chronic  bronchitis  to  be  streaked  with  bland,  hut 
when  so  streaked,  the  blood  is  extravasated  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of 
the  coughing  effort-.  Hofmaiin  statei  tliat  vomiting  does  not  attend  the  act  of 
<  \fMvtnninoii  in  simple  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  and  that  when  emnSM  occurs 
it  is  in  phthisis  and  reralta  from  l he  serious  nutritional  disturbance  thai 
has  taken  place.  When,  nevertheless,  strings  of  tough  niiini>  stick  in  the 
glottis,  as  they  not  infrequently  do,  they  cause  a  degree  of  retching  which  U 
it  does  not  actually  terminate  in  emeeifi  proves  very  straining  and  fatiguing. 
The  more  copious  the  sputum,  the  more  easily  it  is  expectorated  liecause  ren- 
dered diffluent  by  the  transudation  of  serum. 

Kvamined  microscopically  the  spnta  are  seen  to  consist  muinly  of  leuco- 
cytes with  here  and  there  alveolar  epithelium,  and  considerable  numbers  of 
cylindrical  epithelium.  In  some  instances  eosinophils  cells  may  be  discovered 
(Qollasch,  Teichmuller)  and  when  present  they  are  usually  found  in  the  saj^o- 
like  pellets  of  tenacious  mucin.  In  occasional  instances  these  cells  may  be 
so  numerous  that  as  Mi^-Mcd  by  Teieltrniiller,  the  catarrh  may  he  spoken  of 
BJ  .in  eosinophilic  bronchitis  (Fraenkcl).  Bacteria  are  also  present  in  the 
spat  a,  especially  in  the  muco-purttlent  or  purulent  expectoration  and  then 
consist  of  the  multitude  of  organisms  which  abound  in  the  mouth  and  upper 
portion  of  the  air-tuhes.  They  arc  a  secondary  admixture  hut  in  my  opinion 
exert  eonsideral.de  mlluenec  iti  the  maintenance  of  the  bronchitis. 

In  most  instances  of  this  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  nour  described,  the  clear- 
ing out  of  the  tubes  in  the  early  morning  is  succeeded  by  some  hour-  of  im- 
munity from  cough,  or  at  the  most,  the  patient  gives  but  an  occasional  hack 
or  two,  without  expectoration. 

In  some  instances,  perhaps  in  most,  so  long  as  the  disease  Is  mild,  there 
are  no  more  severe  paroxysms  of  coughing  until  the  next  morning.  Other 
persons  find  more  or  [ess  impulse  to  the  acl  upon  going  to  bed  and  reaummc 
the  recumbent  position,  but  at  length  fall  asleep  and  remain  undisturbed  for 
the  remainder  of  the  night.    The  freedom  from  evening  cough  probably  I"  m  i 
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a  direct  relation  to  the  rapidity  and  amount  with  which  secretions  collect  If 
they  are  scanty  ihcy  do  not  accumulate  in  sullicient  quantity  to  occasion  dis- 
comfort until  Inward  morning.  When  on  the  contrary  they  form  in  consider- 
able amount  during  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  yet  have  not  heen  expectorated, 
the  assumption  of  the  dorsal  decubitus  causes  the  mucus  to  gravitate  to  the 
junction  of  the  main  bronchi  with  the  trachea  or  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
latter  where  the  great  sensitiveness  of  the  membrane  leads  to  reflex  irritation 
and  cough. 

If  patients  in  this  stage  of  chronic  bronchitis  are  examined  they  arc  gener- 
ally found  in  good  physical  condition  and  declare  they  are  well  with  the  one 
exception  of  their  bronchial  catarrh.  Examination  of  the  chest  is  also  nega- 
tive, the  percussion  note  being  everywhere  clear  and  the  respiratory  sounds 
free  from  rales. 

The  state  of  the  patient  remains  as  described  during  the  Winter,  being 
somewhat  intensified  by  bad  weather  and  ameliorated  whenever  there  comes 
a  spell  of  warm  sunshiny  days.  Accordingly,  as  Spring  advances  and  the 
proportion  of  plea-ant  weather  increases  the  bronchitis  shows  corresponding 
improvement.  When  at  length  Summer  arrives  and  the  weather  becomes 
settled  and  warm,  cough  disappears  and  the  patient  congratulates  himself  on 
having  gotten  rid  of  his  troublesome  symptoms. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  beginning  of  the  mildest  type  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis which,  because  confined  wholly  or  chietly  to  the  winter  mouths,  has  been 
termed  winter  CQUffh*  It  is  possible  for  an  individual  who  has  thus  suffered 
for  a  siu  m  to  escape  a  return  of  his  malady  the  succeeding  Winter  if 

he  take  extra  good  care  of  himself  or  spend  the  second  Winter  in  some  mild 
climate,  hi  most  cases,  however,  persons  are  not  able  to  adopt  such  measures 
and,  flattering  themselves  that  they  have  lost  their  old  trouble  for  good,  they 
are  careless  when  the  next  Fall  comes  around.  Consequently  they  again  con- 
tract a  bronchitis  and  thenceforward,  though  probably  in  an  exaggerated 
degree,  they  experience  the  same  series  of  events  as  the  year  before.  The 
second  Summer  again  brings  them  immunity  from  their  complaint  on  the 

whole,  but  they  perceive  a  sensitiveness  to  changes  of  tempera  I  lire  even  in 
Summer,  which  is  new  to  them.  The  third  Winter  brings  back  the  winter 
cough  even  more  promptly  and  emphatically  than  before. 

Thus  with  each  successive  year  their  enemy  returns  and  with  each  return 
his  attacks  become  more  aggressive  and  more  difficult  to  repel.  In  this  fashion 
years  pass  until,  af  length,  the  general  health  shows  the  effects  of  the  chronic 
disease.  Of  course,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  bronchitis  undermines  the 
health  and  the  degree  of  this  ill  effect  depend  upon  other  factors  than  the 
local  disease  itself. 

If  the  previous  state  of  health,  the  occupation,  habits  and  general  environ- 
ment are  such  as  make  lor  good  resisting  power,  the  inroads  of  the  bronchial 
affection  may  be  Insignificant  for  many  years.  Thus  1  know  a  man  who  has 
had  a  winter  cough    for  a  Dumber  of  years,  hul   win*  yet    manifests  no  short- 

nesfl  of  breath  and  appears  to  suffer  no  inconvenience  aside  from  that  of  his 
annually  recurring  cough. 

Iii  the  majority  of  rases,  on  the  contrary,  chronic  bronchitis  develops  in 
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persons,  e.g.  laborers,  laundresses,  machinists,  etc.,  whose  habits  and  environ- 
ment are  not  of  the  best,  and  hence  after  a  very  few  seasons  it  seriously  under- 
mines their  general  health.  They  at  first  find  their  breath  growing  a  little 
short,  especially  after  coughing,  and  as  ibis  art  has  become  frequent  its  effect 
upon  their  wind  is  serious.  Next  they  find  they  get  out  of  breath  in  walking 
a  little  hurriedly,  or  in  the  face  of  a  strong  wind.  Year  by  year  their  breath- 
Eesa&eaa  increases  until,  at  length,  they  are  no  longer  able  to  perform  their 
work. 

If  now  the  chest  is  examined  it  is  found  that  emphysema  has  developed 
and  the  right  ventricle  is  hypertrophied,  while  the  peripheral  arteries  are  very 
likely  to  feel  stiff. 

Even  before  the  lungs  and  heart  exhibit  this  degree  of  secondary  effects, 
the  nutrition  in  general  has  been  influenced  injuriously.  The  weight  declines, 
the  strength  diminishes  and  the  color  grows  paler  than  normal.  Appetite  fails 
or  the  ingestion  of  food  is  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  cough  and  expec- 
toration which  it  excites.  The  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  and  bloat  up 
after  meals.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  loaded  with  urates,  or  it  may  he  of  low 
specific  gravity,  may  flow  more  freely  at  night,  and  may  now  and  then  show 
a  trace  of  albumen  and  casts. 

The  chest  is  now  filled  with  rales  and  after  coughing  the  patient  wheezes 
distinctly.  Attacks  of  intensified  dyspnoa  come  on  which,  because  paroxys- 
mal, are  designated  asthmatic.  They  are  indeed  what  is  known  as  branch  (tie 
asthma  and  in  this  advanced  stage  bear  an  intimate  relation  to  the  emphy- 
sema. The  patient's  condition  is  now  truly  pitiable.  Incapacitated  for  work 
or  even  for  the  ordinary  enjoyments  of  life  he  sits  at  home  hy  the  fire,  racked 
bgj  frequent  fits  of  coughing.  Buffering  from  headache  or  myalgia  due  to  the 
violence  of  his  tussive  efforts,  panting  and  unable  to  talk  without  intensifying 
big  Bufferings.  Thus  year  after  year  goes  by  and  at  last  a  burden  to  himself, 
he  finds  relief  from  his  misery  in  death  which  comes  as  a  result  either  of  an 
attack  of  acute  bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  or  of  cardiac  inadequacy  with  all 
its  phenomena  of  stasia. 

Fevrr  is  not  an  essential  symptom  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  is  for  the  most 
part  entirely  wanting.  When  it  does  occur,  it  is  usually  due  to  an  acuta 
exacerbation  of  Ihe  bronchial  inflammation  or  to  some  intercurrent  affection. 
In  cases  which  have  led  to  bronchiectases  with  retention  of  Ihe  secretions,  Of 
which  without  bronchial  dilatation  display  sputa  of  a  fu-tid  character,  (putrid 
bronchitis)  pyrexia  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  then  probably  a  manifestation  of 
intoxication  from  absorption  of  products  of  decomposition  and  is  of  the  remit- 
ten]  type.  Rome  elevation  of  temperature  is  not  unusual  in  the  last  few  weeks 
or  days  of  life  and  may  be  the  main  indication  of  a  terminal  pneumonia.  The 
occurrence  <>f  fever,  therefore,  at  any  time,  should  be  regarded  with  uneasiness 
and  calls  for  investigation. 

P*iin  is  likewise  not  a  legitimate  feature  of  this  disease.  When  present 
it  is  generally  either  a  myalgia  or  an  intercostal  neuralgia.  The  former 
usually  comes  from  the  strain  of  violent  coughing  and  is  then  very  apt  to  be 
fall  in  the  epigastric  region  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  diaphragm. 
Fothergill,  himself  a  sufferer  from  chronic  bronchitis,  describes  a  sudden 
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intense  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax,  at  either  Hide,  which  he 
to  the  tearing  loose  from  its  attachment  of  a  fibril  of  muscle  and  which  neces- 
sitates firm  pressure  with  the  hand  on  the  painful  spot  during  subsequent  fits 
of  coughing* 

Occasionally  pain  in  the  >i«le  of  the  ehe>t  may  he  so  sharp  and  occasion 
such  a  eatch  in  the  breath  as  strongly  to  suggest  pleurisy,  but  is  differeu- 
fialcil  from  that  of  the  latter  by  the  absence  of  friction-sounds.  Some  of  the 
neuralgias  felt  in  the  upper  zone  of  the  chest,  generally  in  the  second  and  third 
left  interspaces  being  symptomatic  of  visceral  disease,  as  pointed  out  by  Head, 
are  very  persistent.  Congestive  headaches  may  also  he  produced  by  prolonged 
paroxysms  of  coughing  and  in  some  individuals  are  very  distressing. 

Dyspnoea,— In  the  early  stage  of  chronic  bronchitis  shortness  of  breath 
is  not  a  prominent  symptom.  A  prolonged  fit  of  coughing  may  take  away 
the  breath  for  a  few  moments  Immediately  following,  hut  so  soon  as  it  has 
been  recovered  from  the  patient  experiences  no  further  respiratory  embarrass- 
ment until  another  paroxysm  of  cough  ensues.  As  the  disease  progres-e^. 
however,  breathlessness  on  exertion  gradually  develops  and  in  the  last  stages 
may  become  very  distressing.  The  cause  of  this  dyspnoea  is  partly  pulmonary 
and  partly  cardiac. 

If  the  disease  invades  the  smaller  tubes,  ingress  of  air  may  he  impeded 
by  swelling  of  the  mucosa  and  collection  of  secretions  within  the  bronchioles. 
In  most  of  the  advanced  cases  the  difficulty  of  respiration  is  in  chief  measure 
owing  to  the  secondary  emphysema  and  the  immobility  of  the  lungs  which 
results.  When  tins  stale  of  tilings  has  been  produced,  it  is  common  for  the 
dyspnoea  to  assume  the  asthmatic  type,  In  other  cases  there  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  for  the  bronchitis  to  display  asthmatic  paroxysms  from  the  begin- 
ning or  soon  thereafter.  In  some,  the  asthmatic  paroxysms  are  so  marked 
as  to  merit  the  term  brofichitic  asthma. 

As  already  slated  another  cause  of  breathlessness  lies  in  the  circulatory 
disturbances  secondary  to  the  bronchial  catarrh.  The  mechanical  impediment 
to  pulmonary  circulation  effected  by  the  emphysema,  as  well  as  the  lessened 
driving  power  of  the  dilated  right  ventricle,  occasion  dyspnoea  of  effort  the 
same  as  in  primary  cardiac  incompetence  and  they  are  in  pari  responsible  for 

shortness  of  breath  by  interfering   with    adequate  oxygenation   of  the  bl 1 

When  all  these  causes  have  combined  in  the  terminal  weeks  of  life  and  the 
expansion  of  the  lungs  has  become  -till  further  restricted  by  hyd  rot  borax 
and  perhaps  ascites,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  likely  to  amount  to  orthop- 
nea.    This  prevents  tin-  rest  to  tlie  weary  body  obtainable  in  llie  recumbent 

posture  and  greatly  intensifies  the  patient's  distress  from  ether  causes, 

Digestive  disorders  do  not  belong  properly  to  the  history  of  chronic  bron- 
chial catarrh  in  ils  early  stages,  M  present  at  all  they  are  an  accidental  accom- 
paniment or  together  with  the  bronchitis  are  jecondary  to  some  other  primary 
affection,  as  cardiac  or  renal  disease.  When  on  the  other  hand  secondary  pul- 
monary and  circulatory  effects  have  been  produced,  digestive  disorders  become 
very  common.  They  consist  chiefly  of  fermentative  indigestion  with  conse- 
qui 'lit  flatulent  distention  of  I  he  stomach  and  bowels.  Appetite  is  more  or  less 
impaired,  and  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  eat.  the  patient  quickly  feels  full  and 
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uncomfortable  or  is  annoyed  by  eructations  of  gas.  The  distention  of  the 
stoma* 'li  occasions  upward  pressure  on  the  diaphragm  and  intensifies  the  short- 
ness of  breath. 

If  actual  pain  is  experienced  in  the  epigastric  region,  this  is  due  not  to 
the  indigestion  but  to  hepatic  stasis  or  the  strain  of  coughing  as  lias  been 
already  stated,  Constipation  is  usually  added  to  the  bloating  that  follows 
the  taking  of  food  and  is  owing  largely  to  the  flatulence.  In  some  cases 
diarrhoea  alternates  with  constipation.  The  conjunctiva?  are  apt  to  have  a 
sub-icterie  tint  and  the  general  aspect  may  betoken  defective  nourishment. 
Some  chronic  bronchi  tics  now  lose  weight  while  others  retain  their  weight 
hut  are  flabby  and  have  protruding  tympanitic  bellies. 

The  urine  is  apt  to  he  dclicicnt  in  amount  and  deposits  urates  upon  cooling. 
Albumen  does  imi  appear  mil il  in  the  last  stages  of  the  bronchitis  and  is  then 
due  to  renal  congestion.  If  chronic  nephritis  complicates  or  is  responsible 
for  the  bronchial  catarrh,  the  urine  presents  the  changes  characteristic  of  the 
renal  disease.  Women  not  infrequently  complain  of  their  inability  to  retain 
their  urine  in  consequence  of  the  strain  of  coughing. 

Excepting  headache  already  mentioned  as  due  to  congestion,  and  perhaps 
also  irrihibilitif  of  temper  or  impairment  of  memory,  likewise  due  to  faulty 
cerebral  circulation,  there  are  no  special  mental  symptoms.  In  the  terminal 
stage  of  the  disease  mild  delirium  may  set  in  and  is  then  probably  the  result 
of  an  autotoxaiiiia.  There  may  be  such  a  degree  of  carbonic  acid  poisoning 
as  to  cause  stupor.  In  this  state  of  circulatory  embarrassment  leading  to  brad- 
ache  and  orlhopmca,  sleep  is  likely  to  be  fitful  and  disturbed  by  multifarious 
dreams  which  rob  it  of  all  refreshment. 

Circulatory  Disturbance* — The  heart  becomes  seriously  affected  in  nearly 
all  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis,  especially  when  tins  latter  has  led  to  secondary 
emphysema.  The  right  ventricle  undergoes  hypertrophy  and  subsequently 
dilatation,  while  the  myocardium  sutlers  more  or  less  degeneration.  These 
changes  are  due  partly  to  mechanical  interference  with  the  circulation  through 
the  lungs  and  partly  to  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  vessels  and  consequent  diminu- 
tion of  cardiac  nutrition. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  does  not  develop  early  in  the  course  of 
chronic  bronchitis  unless  as  a  consequence  of  associated  emphysema  or  of 
sclerosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which,  as  Romberg  states,  often  precedes  the 
development  of  the  bronchial  ealarrh.  Ordinarily  the  hypertrophy  comes  on 
after  several  years,  and  then  because  of  vesicular  emphysema  or  fibrosis  or 
possibly  in  consequence  of  the  chronic  cough  and  rigidity  of  the  lungs.  It 
is  therefore  a  manifestation  of  the  strain  to  which  the  ventricle  has  been 
subjected. 

An  additional  factor  is  the  heightened  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary 
system  which  is  secondary  to  Increased  pressure  within  the  left  ventricle,  which 
latter  pressure  results  from  sclerosis  and  hypertension  in  the  general  arterial 
Bystem,  We  have  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  understanding  the  mode  of  pro- 
duction of  the  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  seen  in  these  ca 

Such  compensatory  increase  of  its  wall  endures  for  years,  but  as  it  DOfl 
but  a  limited  amount  of  reserve  power  there  is  a  limit  to  its  hypertrophy.    It 
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intense  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax,  at  either  side,  which  he  attributes 
to  the  tearing  louse  from  its  attachment  of  a  fibril  of  muscle  and  which  nooca* 
silatcs  firm  pressure  with  the  hand  on  the  painful  spot  during  subsequent  fita 
of  coughing. 

Occasionally  pain  in  the  side  of  the  chest  may  lie  so  sharp  and  occasion 
sucli  a  catch  in  the  breath  as  strongly  to  suggest  pleurisy,  hut  is  differen- 
tiated fro  in  that  of  the  hitler  hv  the  absence  of  friction-sou  mis.  Some  of  the 
neuralgias  felt  in  the  upper  zone  of  the  chest,  generally  in  Ihe  second  and  third 
left  Interspaces  being  symptomatic  of  visceral  disease,  as  pointed  out  by  IJcad, 
are  very  persistent.  Congestive  headaches  may  also  be  produced  by  prolonged 
paroxysms  of  coughing  and  in  some  individuals  are  very  distressing. 

Dyspnoea. — In  the  early  stage  of  chronic  bronchitis  shortness  of  breath 
is  not  a  prominent  symptom.  A  prolonged  fit  of  coughing  may  take  away 
the  breath  for  a  few  momenta  immediately  following,  but  so  soon  as  it  has 
been  recovered  from  the  patient  experiences  no  further  respiratory  embarrass- 
ment until  another  paroxysm  of  cough  ensue-.  Aj  the  disease  progresses, 
however,  brealhlessness  on  exertion  gradually  develops  and  in  the  last  stages 
may  become  very  distressing.  The  cause  of  this  dyspnoea  is  partly  pulmonary 
and  ] tartly  cardiac. 

If  the  disease  invades  the  smaller  tubes,  ingress  of  air  may  be  impeded 
by  swelling  of  the  mucosa  and  collection  of  secretions  within  the  bronchioles. 
In  most  of  the  advanced  cases  the  difficulty  of  respiration  is  in  chief  measure 
owing  to  the  secondary  emphysema  and  the  immobility  of  the  lungs  which 
results.  When  this  state  of  things  has  been  produced,  it  is  common  for  the 
dyspnoea  to  assume  the  asthmatic  type.  In  other  cases  there  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  for  the  bronchitis  to  display  asthmatic  paroxysms  from  the  begin- 
ning or  soon  thereafter.  In  some,  tin'  asthmatic  paroxysms  are  so  marked 
a>  to  merit  the  term  brunch  itic  asthma, 

A>  already  staled  another  cause  of  brealhlessness  lies  in  the  circulatory 
disturbances  secondary  to  the  bronchial  catarrh.  'The  mechanical  impediment 
to  pulmonary  circulation  effected  by  the  emphysema,  as  well  as  the  lessened 
driving  power  of  the  dilated  right  ventricle,  occasion  dyspnoea  of  effort  the 
same  as  in  primary  cardiac  incompetence  and  they  are  in  part  responsible  for 
shortness  of  breath  by  interfering  with  adequate  oxygenation  of  the  blood. 
When  all  those  causes  have  combined  in  the  terminal  weeks  of  life  ami  the 
expansion  of  the  lung-  has  become  still  further  restricted  by  hydrothorax 
and  perhaps  ascites,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  likely  to  amount  to  orthop- 
nea    This  prevents  the  rest  to  the  weary  body  obtainable  in  the  recumbent 

ooslore   and   <nv;itlv  intensifies  thft  naticni's   distress   from  other  causes. 
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uncomfortable  or  is  annoyed  by  eructations  of  gas.  The  distention  of  the 
stnniarh  occasions  upward  pressure  mi  the  diaphragm  and  intensifies  the  short- 
ness of  breath. 

If  actual  pain  is  experienced  in  the  epigastric  region,  this  is  due  not  to 
the  indigestion  but  to  hepatic  stasis  or  the  strain  of  coughing  as  has  been 
already  stated.  Constipation  is  usually  added  to  the  bloating  that  follows 
the  taking  of  food  and  is  owing  largely  to  the  flatulence.  In  some  cases 
diurrlncu  alternates  with  constipation.  The  conjunctiva1  are  apt  to  have  a 
sub-ieteric  tint  and  the  general  aspect  may  betoken  defective  nourishment. 
Some  chronic  broiichitics  now  lose  weight  while  others  retain  their  weight 
but  are  dabby  and  have  protruding  tympanitic  bellies. 

The  urine  is  apt  to  be  deficient  in  amount  and  deposits  urates  upon  cooling. 
Allmmw)  does  not  appear  until  in  the  last  stages  of  the  bronchitis  and  is  then 
due  to  renal  congestion.  If  chronic  nephritis  complicates  or  is  responsible 
for  the  bronchial  catarrh,  the  urine  presents  the  changes  characteristic  of  the 
renal  disease.  Women  not  infrequently  complain  of  their  inability  to  retain 
their  urine  in  consequence  of  the  strain  of  coughing. 

Excepting  head&chi  already  mentioned  as  due  to  congestion,  and  perhaps 
also  irriinhilitij  of  temper  or  impair  m< mi  of  memory,  likewise  due  to  faulty 
cerebral  circulation,  there  are  no  special  mental  symptoms.  In  the  terminal 
stage  of  the  disease  mild  delirium  may  set  in  and  is  then  probably  the  result 
of  an  autotoxamiia.  There  may  lie  such  a  degree  of  carbonic  acid  poisoning 
as  to  cause  stupor.  In  this  state  of  circulatory  embarrassment  leading  lo  head- 
ache and  orthopnea,  shep  is  likely  to  be  fitful  and  disturbed  by  multifarious 
dreams  which  rob  it  of  all  refreshment* 

Circulatory  Disturbance, — The  heart  becomes  seriously  affected  in  nearly 
all  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis,  especially  when  this  latter  has  led  to  secondary 
emphysema.  The  right  ventricle  undergoes  hypertrophy  and  subsequently 
dilatation,  while  the  myocardium  sutlers  more  or  less  degeneration.  These 
changes  are  due  partly  to  mechanical  interference  with  the  circulation  through 
the-  lungs  and  partly  to  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  vessels  and  consequent  diminu- 
tion of  cardiac  nutrition. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  does  not  develop  early  in  the  course  <>f 
chronic  bronchitis  unless  as  a  consequence  of  associated  emphysema  01  of 
sclerosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which,  as  Romberg  states,  often  precedes  the 
development  of  the  bronchial  catarrh-  Ordinarily  the  hypertrophy  comes  on 
after  several  years,  and  then  because  of  vesicular  emphysema  or  fibrosis  or 
possibly  in  consequence  of  the  chronic  cough  and  rigidity  of  the  lungs.  It 
is  therefore  a  manifestation  of  the  strain  to  which  the  ventricle  has  been 
subjected. 

An  additional  factor  is  the  heightened  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary 
system  which  is  secondary  to  increased  pressure  within  the  left  ventricle,  which 
latter  pressure  results  from  sclerosis  and  hypertension  in  the  general  arterial 
system.  We  have  no  dilliculty,  therefore,  in  understanding  the  mode  of  pro- 
duction of  the  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  seen  in  these  cases. 

Such  compensatory  increase  of  its  wall  endures  for  years,  but  as  it  possi 
but  a  limited  amount  of  reserve  power  there  is  a  limit  to  its  hypertrophy.    It 
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nt  length  becomes  overtaxed  either  by  the  increase  of  its  labors  or  through 
some  sudden  strain  ami  its  cavity  begins  to  dilate,  The  dilatation  now  nets 
injuriously  upon  cardiac  nutrition,  even  if  this  has  not  Buffered  somewhat 
before  from  oilier  causes. 

The  cardiac  reins  empty  into  the  right  auricle  and  if  blood-pressure  in 
this  chamber  is  raised,  as  is  tlie  ciw  wbenever  blood-flow  through  the  lungs 
is  interfered  with,  there  is  corresponding  impediment  to  outflow  from  the 
coronary  veins.  The  ultimate  result  of  such  stasis  is  impaired  nutrition  of 
the  cardiac  muscle  in  general,  but  of  the  right  ventricle  in  particular  because 
of  its  augmented  work.  Not  only  are  the  products  of  its  metabolism  not  ade- 
quately removed,  but  its  aeration  is  defective  and  degeneration  results.  In 
all  these  ways  therefore  the  heart  Buffers  in  its  integrity. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  is  shown  by  epigastric  pulsation  and 
the  ringing  quality  of  the  pulmonic  second  sound.  As  dilatation  ensues, 
epigastric  pulsation  grows  less  powerful  and  cardiac  dullness  increases  to  the 
right,  when  not  obscured  by  pulmonary  emphysema. 

The  brunt  of  {he  heart-strain  being  home  by  the  right  ventricle  temporary 
dilatation  may  supervene  whenever  a  chronic  bronchitis  is  intensified  by  an 
acute  exacerbation.  The  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  is  relatively  thin  and 
yielding,  so  that  dilatation  is  easily  brought  about  and  may  be  readily  recov- 
ered from.  It  is  a  matter  of  familiar  observation  therefore  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis that  a  systolic  murmur  develops  in  the  tricuspid  area  during  periods  of 
extra  stress  and  disappears  with  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  bronchitis  or  other 
condition  which  has  temporarily  increased  the  strain. 

With  more  lasting  strain  or  s  greater  degree  of  distention  other  and  more 
reliable  signs  of  relative  tricuspid  incompetence  appear,  and  perhaps  remain 
to  the  end  of  the  ease.  We  are  wont  to  regard  this  occurrence  of  tricuspid 
regurgitation  as  a  sign  of  danger,  and  so  in  a  sense  it    is,   for  it   indicate-  a 

degree  of  strain  too  great  for  the  ventricle's  resistance.  This  tricuspid  insuffi- 
ciency, however,  acts  as  a  safety-valve  provision'  it  serves  to  protect  the  ven- 
tricle from  fatal  ovcrdislention  in  cascs.of  chronic  bronchitis  ami  emphysema 
just  as  much  as  in  acute  overstrain  in  athletes  who  are  enduring  prodigious 
physical  effort. 

With  the  establishment  of  regurgitation,  strain  is  lifted  somewhat  from 
the  greatly  distended  ventricle  and  thrown  upon  the  auricle  and  great  veins, 
thus  for  a  time  relieving  the  former  chamber  of  what  might,  if  it  continued, 
prove  a  disastrous  degree  of  dilatation,  This  conservative  process  is  therefore 
not  a  sign  of  danger  in  itself  but  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  strain  to  which 
the  ventricle  is  exposed,  hi  reality  1  believe  it  serves  to  prolong  life.  It  adds 
fresh  discomfort  to  (be  patient,  causing  hepatic  engorgement,  congestion  of 
the  other  abdominal  viscera  and  perhaps  inn-rasing  the  tendency  to  anasarca, 
but  it  gives  the  sufferer  a  respite  from  cardiac  pa  nil 

There  Is  -till  another  direction  Hum  thai  already  considered  in  which 
increase  of  blood-pressure  in  ihe  right  heart  prove-  disastrous  to  (he  sufferer 
from  chronic  bronchitis;  this  is  pointed  ouf  by  Samuel  West.  The  contents 
of  the  bronchial  veins  is  emptied  in  two  directions;  (1)  through  rhe  superior 
intercostal  veins  and  vena  azygos  into  the  general  venous  current  and  thus 
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to  the  right  auricle,  (2)  into  the  pulmonary  TOM  by  means  of  anastom 
s<»  soon  therefore  as  blood-pressure  ii  raised  in  the  pulmonary  veins  it  retards 

thi'outjlow  from  (lie  hmnchial  venule-,  [nCTOftSOB  Congest i ■  m  within  them  and 
augments  the  .swelling  of  the  bronchial  mucosa. 

When  at  length  tricuspid  iiiMiilicicucy  leads  to  hack  pressure  in  the  right 
auricle,  the  blood  is  dammed  back  into  the  systemic  veins  that  receive  the 
major  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  bronchial  veins,  and  the  congestion  of 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  still  farther  increased.  The  entrance  of 
air  into  the  lungs  and  tlie  oxygenation  of  the  blood  become  still  more  difficult, 
and  nutrition  of  the  heart-muscle  suffers  proportionately.  Thus,  as  West 
says,  a  vicious  circle  is  set  up.  the  bronchitis  tending  to  injure  the  heart  and 
this  in  turn  to  aggravate  the  bronchitis.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand 
the  orthopinea,  cough  rod  sero-mueous,  even  bloody,  expectoration  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  general  venous  stasis  and  feeble  heart-action  on  the  other, 
which  torment  many  a  sulFcrer  from  chronic  bronchitis  in  his  last  struggle 
for  life. 

Varieties  of  Chronic  Bronchitis,  The  Asthmatic  Form. — Tlie  occur- 
rence of  paroxysmal  intensification  of  dyspmca,  the  so-cailed  bronchitic 
asthma,  has  been  previously  mentioned  in  considering  dyspnoea.  It  is  espe- 
cially frequent  in  long-standing  cases  that  have  led  to  emphysema  and  is  very 
apt  to  be  treated  as  ordinary  asthma,  the  physician  failing  to  recognize  its 
relation  to  an  antecedent  chronic  bronchial  catarrh.  Such  attacks  are  held 
by  some  authors  to  l*e  due  to  bronchial  spasm,  and  the  relief  sometimes  afforded 
by  antispasmodic  remedies  appears  to  support  such  a  view.  Tt  has  seemed  to 
me  that  in  some  instances  the  attacks  might  be  caused  by  temporary  increase 
of  bronchial  hyperemia  like  the  tluxionary  hyperemia  suggested  by  Weber 
for  some  cases  of  true  asthma,  It  is  also  not  impossible  that  in  some  cases 
the  attacks  are  in  reality  instances  of  cardiac  asthma  so-called  and  due  to 
temporary  increase  of  heart-weakness. 

In  contrast  to  the  foregoing,  one  occasionally  sees  cases  in  which  the  ever- 
recurring  attacks  of  bronchitis  are  invariably  attended  by  asthmatic  breath- 
ing; and  the  frequency  of  such  attacks  seems  to  indicate  that  the  bronchial 
mucosa  ii  never  quite  free  from  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation  although 
cough  and  other  symptoms  are  too  insignificant  in  the  interim  to  attract 
attention. 

I  have  recently  seen  such  a  case  in  a  young  woman  of  twenty  who  declared 
she  bad  suffered  from  cough  and  asthma  for  only  a  year.  Her  statement  was 
that  she  had  asthma  only  when  she  took  cold.  On  close  inquiry  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  she  was  never  entirely  free  from  cough,  although  she  gave  no  heed 
to  it  when  not  suffering  from  asthmatic  attacks,  and  that  she  had  u  wheezed," 
especially  OH  exertion,  for  two  or  three  years. 

Her  father  had  been  asthmatic  but  had  died  from  Brighl's  disease  at  sixfy- 
>i'\en.  One  sister  bad  Buffered  from  "  wheezing  "  for  a  short  time  but  had 
been  cured.  The  patient  in  question  had  not  suffered  from  her  asthma  before 
she  began  to  work  in  a  nail  factory  three  years  ago.  The  nature  of  tlie  occupa- 
tion suggested  the  possibility  of  metallic  dust  as  the  etiological  factor;  but 
inquiry   failed   to  substantiate  tlie   certainty  of  the  inhalation  of  dust,   for 
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although  her  particular  work  was  the  polishing  of  horseshoe  nails  with  a 
machine  she  was  imi  conscious  of  very  much  &us1  in  tin*  process. 

Examination  revealed  a  slightly  anaemic-looking  I  ml   not  emaciated  girl 

whose  chest  was  not  deformed  and  whose  glandular  system  was  negative. 
She  was  not  a  month-breather  and,  excepting  when  she  had  taken  cold,  could 
breathe  easily  through  her  nose.  The  chest  was  resonant,  bul  over  both  lungs 
the  respiratory  murium*  Was  obscured  by  squeaking  and  groaning  rhonehi 
during  both  arts  hut  especially  with  expiration.  Her  temperature  Was  nor- 
mal and  I  he  heart-lindings  were  negative  with  exception  of  marked  intensifi- 
cation of  the  pulmonic  second  tone.  There  WTere  no  digestive  or  menstrual 
disorders  that  could  he  elicited. 

The  case  seemed  to  be  quite  clearly  one  of  asthmatic  bronchitis,  and  yet, 
le*t  it  might  have  a  tuberculous  basis  the  young  woman  was  instructed  to  semi 
hex  sputum  for  examination.  She  said  her  cough  was  so  tight  that  she  did 
not  know  if  she  could  collect  any,  but  would  do  so  if  possible.  The  remedies 
ordered  wen*  syrup  nf  hydr iodic  aeid  1  drachm  four  times  eaeh  day  and  also 
5  grains  of  terpine  hydrate  the  same  number  of  times  daily.  Some  purulent 
sputum  was  received  three  days  thereafter,  which  aside  from  pus  cocci  and 
mucus  contained  no  other  organisms.  One  week  later  she  was  seen  again  and 
then  stated  that  she  was  quite  well.  Nevertheless  a  few  sibilant  rales  were 
detected  at  the  left  posterior  base,  apparently  the  only  remains  of  extensive 
bronchitis  of  a  week  previous. 

The  following  ease,  it  seems  to  me.  may  also  be  classed  as  one  of  asthmatic 
bronchitis,  although  the  findings  in  the  left  upper  lobe  give  a  suspicion  of 
a  tuberculous  foundation.  The  patient  is  a  female,  a  school-teacher  aged 
twenty-nine  years  who  was  first  seen  by  me  at  her  home  in  DeKalb,  Illinois, 
in  the  Spring  of  1901,  She  had  been  con  lined  to  the  house  for  a  few  weeks 
with  what  she  called  a  cohl  on  her  chest,  and  asthma. 

Family  history  was  free  from  tuberculous  taint  or  other  pulmonary 
disorders.  It  was  stated  that  she  had  coughed  more  or  less  tor  three 
years  but  that  tubercle  bacilli  had  not  been  discovered  in  her  sputa.  During 
the  Summer  of  1900  she  had  spent  a  few  weeks  in  Colorado  with  much 
benefit. 

The  patient  was  in  good  fresh  having  lo»1  only  a  few  pounds  in  weight  and 
at  the  time  of  examination  weighed  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  her  height 
bring  live  feet  eight  inches.  Inspection  was  negative  as  regarded  the  chest, 
but  it  was  noted  thai  her  respirations  were  somcwbal  difficult.  Percussion 
disclosed  moderate  dullness  of  the  left  upper  lobe  to  the  third  rib  in  front,  and 
behind  nearly  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  Upon  auscultation  the 
breath-sounds  could  not  be  distinctly  beard  because  of  the  multitude  and  inten- 
sity of  rales  which  were  mainly  sibilant,  although  in  front,  beneath  the  left 
clavicle  there  were  also  dry  crackling  rfiles.  With  exception  of  a  few  rhonehi 
over  the  main  bronchi  In  front,  the  right  lung  appeared  free  from  physical 
signs. 

From  the  history,  the  dullness  at  the  left  apex,  and  the  unilateral  location 
of  the  bronchitis  the  condition  was  believed  to  he  tuberculous,  notwithstanding 
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the  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli,  and  the  advice  was  given  to  go  to  Denver  with- 
out delay. 

She  remained  there  a  year  and  after  a  time  lost  all  symptoms;  the  bron- 
chitis cleared  up,  although  slight  dullness  still  persisted  at  the  apex.  Repeated 
search  was  made  for  tubercle  germs  but  always  without  smoeeea, 

In  August  of  1902  this  patient  returned  to  her  home  in  Illinois.  Being 
imprudent  she  soon  thereafter  contracted  a  cold  and  again  suffered  from  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  of  an  asthmatic  type  and  from  cough  without  expectoration. 
Jn  October  she  consulted  me  and  I  found  a  condition  of  things  very  similar 
to  that  of  March,  1001, 

Her  breathing  was  labored  and  wheezy,  the  left  upper  lobe  was  dull,  and 
throughout  the  left  lung  were  innumerable  aonorous  and  sibilant  rhonchi.  as 
well  as.  dry  crackling  rfdes  in  the  upper  part.  There  were  also  some  rhonchi 
in  the  rigid  lung  behind,  but  whether  they  originated  there  or  were  trans- 
nut  led  from  the  opposite  side  I  could  not  determine.  Her  temperature  was 
strictly  normal,  she  bad  not  Inst  weight  or  strength  and  tubcrele  bacilli  could 
not  be  found  in  the  small  amount  of  sputum  she  was  abb"  to  send  me  a  few 
days  subsequently. 

She  was  put  upon  syrup  of  hydriodic  arid  and  terpine  hydrate  in  hup' 
d'^i's  (30  grains  daily)  with  the  result  that  in  a  week  she  had  lost  her  asthma 
and  very  largely  her  cough. 

Careful  examination  now  disclosed  improved  resonance  over  the  left  upper 
Kobe  and  an  entire  absenee  of  all  rales  with  exception  of  a  fvw  whistles  at  the 
posterior  base.  It  seemed  apparent  that  a  part  of  the  dullness  in  the  apex  had 
been  owing  to  clogging  of  the  bronchioles  by  secretions. 

A  week  or  two  later  this  patient  suffered  exposure  in  wet  weather  and 
had  a  relapse,  shown  by  asthmatic  breathing  and  increased  cough  but  nol  by 
sin h  numerous  or  extensive  rales  as  before.  In  December,  1902,  she  was 
entirely  free  from  symptoms  excepting  a  moderate  degree  of  cough  and  her 
dhfftl  Contained  no  riles.  Moderate  dullness  was  present  at  the  left  apex,  but 
careful  search  failed  to  disclose  signs  of  cavity.  1  therefore  believe  that  the 
process  was  one  of  fibrosis,  whether  of  tuberculous  origin  I  am  not  certain 
although  this  seems  probable,  and  that  this  condition  predisposed  her  to  bron- 
chilis.  TIih  displayed  a  marked  tendency  to  chronieity  and  was  always  of 
an  asthmatic  type.  Although  very  suspicious  of  the  exact  nature  of  this  case 
1  nevertheless  think  myself  justified  in  treating  it  as  a  bronchitis  and  in  clas- 
sifying it  as  belonging  to  the  asthmatic  variety. 

Mr.  K.,  student,  aged  twenty-three,  sought  advice  because  of  cough,  diffi- 
cult expectoration  and  dyspmea.  His  mother  died  nf  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
but  otherwise  his  family  history  is  unimportant,  lie  was  a  fat  healthy  baby 
until  his  third  year  when  he  took  cold,  and  since  that  time  he  has  had  a  ehronic 
cough,  although  in  the  Summer  it  has  not  given  him  special  trouble,  He 
thinks  he  was  a  mouth-breather  as  a  child.  From  his  si\lh  or  seventh  year  on, 
he  has  been  subject  h>  occasional  attacks  of  asthma.  A  year  ago  a  spur  iras 
removed  from  his  sajptum  and  since  that  time  he  lias  been  comparatively  free 
from  his  asthmatic  attacks,  although  he  has  had  his  cough  when  the  weather 
was  inclement. 
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A  month  ago  he  was  lying  on  the  sofa  when  some  of  his  companions  l>ogan 
to  tickle  him  which  ted  to  his  both  laughing  and  struggling  to  get  up,  lie 
suddenly  became  seized  with  a  violent  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea  which  caused  him 
to  tug  for  breath  and  he  grew  cyanosed.  This  attack  did  not  abate  for  nearly 
a  week  and  (luring  some  of  that  time  he  was  obliged  to  inhale  oxygen. 

His  cough  and  dyspmea  have  since  persisted.  The  former  has  not  been 
severe  and  at  the  date  of  my  examination  seemed  to  come  on  only,  as  he  im- 
pressed it,  "when  he  had  to  clear  out  his  lungs-;."  The  sputum  was  usually 
in  the  form  of  clear  soft  balls  that  were  single  or  several  adhering  together. 
II is  pulse  was  110.  small  and  weak  but  regular.  His  temperature  was  99.3°  F. 
and  his  difficulty  of  respiration  was  shown  by  deepened  inspiratory  efforts 
rather  than  by  a  notable  hastening  of  the  act. 

Exami nation  of  patient:  Height  five  feet  eleven  inches,  weight  135 
pounds.  Inspection  showed  his  chest  long,  slender,  and  very  short  in  its 
anlcro-posterior  diameter  at  the  upper  part,  but  relatively  deeper  at  the  base. 
When  the  shoulders  were  thrown  back,  the  seapuhe  met  and  the  vertebral 
column  was  thrown  forward  so  as  to  encroach  still  further  upon  the  anterior 
mediastinum.  There  was  marked  pulsation  in  the  region  of  the  xyphoM 
cartilage  and  around  about,  with  striking  depression  of  the  adjacent  costal 
cartilages. 

The  apex  beat  could  not  be  definitely  located  The  percussion  note  was 
resonant  throughout,  reaching  in  the  right  nipple  line  to  the  upper  margin 
of  the  seventh  costal  cartilage,  and  the  excursion  movement  of  the  diaphragm 
was  preserved.  Over  the  front  of  the  chest,  particularly  over  the  bifurcation 
of  the  trachea  and  the  right  main  bronchus,  were  hmd  musical  rhonchi  heard 
chiefly  on  expiration  but  al>o  (luring  a  forcible  inspiration,  The  hand  laid 
on  this  part  perceived  a  distinct  fremitus  synchronous  with  the  rhonchi  and 
disappearing  when  the  breath  was  held.  Similar  rales  were  audible  posteriorly 
and  were  brought  out  very  beautifully  by  more  vigorous  respiration. 

These  riles  were  of  varying  quality,  at  on.-  instant  cooing,  at  another  rum- 
bling ami  the  next  in-taut  perhaps  changing  from  a  low  to  a  high  pitch  and 
following  by  a  short  interval  the  beginning  of  the  expiratory  act.  They  did 
not  shift  their  location,  hut  varied  in  intensity  in  (lie  same  locality.  Moist 
rales  were  nowhere  detected, 

The  only  feature  worthy  of  note  in  the  examination  of  the  heart  was  found 
in  its  abnormallv  low  position  shown  by  both  palpatory  and  plessimetrie  per- 
cussion. The  superior  boundary  of  relative  cardiac  dullness  was  discovered 
to  be  in  the  third  interspace  at  either  side  of  the  sternum  close  to  tV  upper 
border  of  the  fourth,  instead  of  the  third  costal  cartilage.  The  inferior 
boundary  was  correspondingly  too  low.  being  at  the  junction  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  costal  cartilages.  Both  at  the  right  and  left  the  boundary  of  deep 
cardiac  dullness  was  normal.  The  sounds  were  clear  and  fTee  from  murmurs, 
hut  the  pulmonic  second  seemed  relatively  a  little  diminished. 

The  case  seemed  plainly  one  of  chronic  bronchitis  with  an  asthmatic  tend- 
ency and  slight  secondary  emphysema  and  cardioptosis,  Prom  the  history 
ami  shape  of  the  chest  it  was  concluded  that  nasal  obstruction  had  been 
responsible  for  the  defective  thoracic  development  and   the  deformity  at  the 
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anterior  base.  The  lowered  position  of  the  heart  was  also  attributed  to  (he 
contour  and  shallowness  of  the  chtiSl  at  its  upper  part,  which  did  not  furnish 
EO09P  enough  for  the  bam  o!"  tin-  heart,  and  forced  it  downward  into  the  rela- 
tively more  capacious  lower  mediastinum. 

A  year  later  this  supposition  was  found  to  be  erroneous.  The  patient  had 
heen  in  Colorado  for  months  and  was  no  longer  Asthmatic  The  diaphnigm 
had  returned  to  its  normal  position  carrying  the  heart  upward  as  shown  by 
it-  superior  boundary  heing  al  f In*  upper  border  of  the  third  instead  of  lit-; 
fourth  eostal  cartilage.  Consequently  it  seemed  clear  that  the  low  position 
of  the  heart  a  year  previous  had  heen  due  to  the  depression  of  the  diaphragm 
which,  although  its  excursion  movements  were  not  abolished,  had  assumed, 
more  or  less  permanently,  the  position  it  omipies  during  inspiration.  This 
of  course  was  owing  to  the  emphysema  occasioned  by  the  asthma.  It  may  he 
added  that  the  patient  was  entirely  free  from  his  hronchitis.  In  this  case  the 
history  of  chronic  cough  since  childhood  led  me  to  conclude  that  a  hronchitis 
was  the  primary  while  the  asthmatic  manifestations  were  the  secondary 
condil  JOEL 

Dry  Bronchitis — This  variety  known  as  bronchitis  stern  w;is  originally  de- 
scribed by  Laennec  as  catarrh?  sec.  Authors  differ  in  their  statements  regard- 
ing its  frequency.  There  is  no  doubt  however  that  in  old  or  gouty  subjects 
there  is  commonly  encountered  a  form  of  chronic  cough  which  is  character- 
ized by  the  violence  and  frequency  of  the  cough  with  disproportionately  little 
result  in  the  way  of  expectoration. 

The  paroxysm-  are  in  some  instances  of  great  severity,  the  patients  becom- 
ing red  or  even  purple  in  the  face,  very  much  blown  and  exhausted.  If  sputum 
results,  it  is  but  little  more  than  a  pellet  of  clear  viscid  mucn-,  with  or  with- 
out frothy  serum.  The  patients  sutTer  more  or  less  from  dyspnoea,  due  to 
emphysema  and  deteriorate  in  general  health.  Physical  signs  within  the  chest 
are  few,  if  any,  consisting  chiefly  of  sibilant  rales  at  the  bases  behind.  The 
affection  is  very  refractory  to  treatment, 

I  recall  a  case  of  this  kind  in  an  old  German  whom  I  treated  in  1884.  lie 
was  a  tall,  gaunt,  large-framed  man  with  well-marked  evidence  of  arterio- 
sclerosis and  the  attendant  changes  in  the  heart  and  kidneys.  His  great 
Complaint  was  hard  dry  cough,  with  very  scanty  difficult  sputum,  and  some 
shortness  of  breath.  The  lungs  were  negative  as  regarded  signs  of  chronic 
hronchitis,  hut  it  was  apparent  from  the  state  of  the  circulation  that  there 
was  bronchial  congestion.  Various  expectorants  and  cardiac  tonics  were  tried, 
all  to  no  purpose.  At  Length  it  was  determined  to  fry  the  effect,  of  a  powerful 
cathartic,  and  accordingly  he  was  given  five  grains  each  of  calomel  and  jalap. 
The  old  man  did  not  return  for  three  months.-  He  then  came  for  another 
powder,  declaring  he  had  never  had  anything  do  him  so  much  good  in  his  life. 
The  benefit  was  due  to  the  lessening  of  bronchial  congestion. 

Osier  describes  a  variety  of  dry  bronchitis  which  he  has  observed  in  women 
and  which  18  characterized  by  obstinate  cough  and  a  small  amount  of  expec- 
toration. The  cough  usually  makes  it>  appearance  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  thirty  and  persists  "  without  serious  impairment  of  the  health."  There  are 
no  discoverable  changes  in  the  respiratory  organs  to  account  for  the  symptoms. 
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Bronchorrhtea  serosa  of  Biermer  ami  chronic  pituitary  catarrh  (Laennee) 
are  terms  given  fcp  a  variety  of  bronchitis  which  is  characterized  by  such  pro- 
fuseness  of  expectoration  as  to  constitute  a  veritable  bronchial  flux.  The 
disease  u  seen  most  frequently  in  aged  people  or  such  as  are  debilitated  and 
prematurely  old.  Thus  one  of  AndraPs  cases  was  in  a  man  only  forty  years 
of  age  hut  who  was  considerably  emaciated  and  reduced  in  strength. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  examination  of  the  chest  to  distinguish  these  cases 
from  others  of  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  and  therefore  the  characteristic 
feature  is  the  expectoration  of  large  amount*  of  serous  sputum,  as  much  as  one 
or  two  pints  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  sputa  are  variously  described  as  clear 
or  frothy  fluid  containing  flukes  or  strings  of  mucus,  or  as  looking  like  a  solu- 
tion of  gum  (Andra! ).  on  the  surface  of  which  float  roundish  masses  of  green- 
ish-yellow mucus.  The  sputa  possess  no  fietor  and  are  expectorated  easily, 
coming  up  in  mouthfuls,  or  in  some  instances  as  if  vomited.  Expectoration 
usually  occurs  in  the  early  morning  and  again  in  the  evening  but  may  be 
repeated  at  intervals  during  the  day. 

Patients  appear  to  sueeumh  to  the  exhausting  effects  of  their  disease  after 
a  course  of  mouths  or  B  few  years,  although  in  one  of  L;e .-oner's  eases  the 
affection  lasted  many  veins.  Autopsy  is  said  to  reveal  nothing  more  than  the 
ordinary  changes  of  chronic  bronchitis. 

The  diagnosis  of  bronchorrheca  is  based  not  on  physical  signs,  since,  as  in 
Andrei's  cases,  examination  discloses  nothing  more  than  the  usual  findings 
oi  chronic  bronchia]  catarrh,  but  upon  the  copiousness  and  character  of  the 
sputa,  t'arv  should  he  taken  not  to  confound  these  with  cases  of  acute  pul- 
monary  uedema  or  with  the  copious  serous  expectoration  that  is  said  sometimes 
to  follow  paracentesis  thoracis.  According  to  Gee  this  latter  discharge  looks 
like  that  <»f  bronchorrheca  serosa  hut  differs  from  it  by  containing  albumen 
instead  of  mucus,  as  determined  by  chemical  analysis.  The  disease  might  also 
be  confounded  with  bronchiectasis  in  which  large  amounts  of  sputum  are 
evacuated  at  intervals,  but  in  the  latter  the  expectoration  is  generally  offensive 
and  there  may  be  the  signs  of  bronchial  dilatation. 

Treatment  is  unavailing  but  should  consist  chiefly  of  measures  calculated 
bo  build  up  the  genera]  health.  It  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  a  ease 
which  I  thought  could  properly  be  called  one  of  bronchorrhoaa. 

Putrid  bronchitis,  also  termed  fcetid  or  septic  bronchitis,  is  distinguished 
from  other  forms  by   fo?tor  of  the  sputa.     There  appear  to  be  two  classes  of 

cases  that  present  this  phenomenon,  in  one  the  expectoration  is  extremely 
offensive  like  the  putrescent  odor  of  pulmonary  gangrene,  1ml  neither  clinically 
nOT  po&i  mortem  can  be  discovered  any  other  changes  than  those  of  chronic 
bronchitis.  Such  a  case  was  described  by  Andral,  and  similar  observations 
have  been  reported  by  others.  In  this  class  of  cases  the  Actor  of  the  sputa 
may  be  transient  nr  persistent. 

In  the  second  group  of  cases  their  are  other  changes  of  a  serious  nature 
which  appear  i"  act  as  predisposing  causes.  These  are  bronchiectasis,  gan- 
grene of  the  lung  or  pulmonary  cavities.  Ihttnch,  who  first  described  putrid 
bronchitis  minutely,  held  the  view  that  it  resulted  from  stagnation  of  the 
secretions  within  bronchiectatic  or  true  pulmonary  cavities.     Traube's  cases 
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confirmed  this  view  in  the  main,  since  in  10  out  of  tin*  I'i  cases  gross  changes, 
i'.  g.,  gangrene,  bronchial  dilatations  or  vomiea\  were  discovered  In  the  two 
others  nothing  more  than  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  was  demonstrated. 

The  feature  common  to  all  oases  is  ihe  intensely  stinking  odor  of  I  he 
sputa  and  breath.  It  closely  resembles  that  of  pulmonary  gangrene  and  is  so 
intense  as  sometimes  to  Jill  the  sick-room.  It  is  attributed  l<>  decomposition 
of  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  secretions  in  si  hi  occasional  by  the 
action  of  putrefactive  organisms.  The  sputa  arc  usually  abundant  and  when 
allowed  to  stand,  separate  into  three  layers.  The  uppermost  consists  of  froth, 
mucin  and  pus,  the  middle  of  a  turbid,  brownish  serum,  and  the  bottom  of  a 
thick,  dirty-looking  sediment. 

This  bottom  layer  contains  the  so-called  Dittrirk's  phtgs  which  emit  an 
intolerably  stinking  odor.  These  arc  granular  masses  of  a  yellowish  or  yel- 
lowish-brown color  running  in  size  from  that  of  a  millet  seed  to  that  of  a 
small  bean  and  composed  of  cellular  debris,  fat  crystals  and  bacteria.  The 
sediment  furthermore  contains  epithelium,  pus  and  red  blood  cells,  fat  drops, 
Crystals  of  the  fatty  adds,  leuein,  tyrnsin.  Charcot's  crystals  and  various 
organisms  of  putrefaction,  and  it  therefore  closely  resembles  the  bottom  layer 
of  gangrenous  sputum.  It  does  not  contain  lucniatoidin  crystals  unless  pul- 
monary gangrene  is  present* 

Decomposition  of  the  bronchial  secretions  in  situ  is  essentia]  to  the  pro- 
duction of  foetid  bronchitis  but  is  hardly  likely  to  lake  place  without  some 
morbid  anatomical  change  favoring  retention  of  the  sputa.  Accordingly  there 
is  generally  found  post  mortem  either  gangrene  of  the  lung  or  a  bronchiec- 
tatie  or  tuberculous  cavity.  When  bronchial  dilatation  is  discovered  it  is 
not  always  clear  whether  this  was  fchfl  antecedent  Condition  or  developed  in 
consequence  of  the  weakening  effect  of  thr  putrefactive  process  upon  the 
bronchial  wall 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  term  putrid  or  foetid  bronchitis  ought 
to  l>e  limited  to  cases  which  at  the  autopsy  display  no  other  changes  than  those 
of  chronic  bronchitis,  and  which  during  life  show  no  other  findings  than  those 
of  chronic  cough  with  decomposed  and  stinking  expectoration.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  determine  clinically  whether  bronchial 
dilatation  or  even  more  serious  structural  lesions  are  associated,  it  has  become 
customary  to  include  among  putrid  bronchitis  all  oases  which  disclose  Die- 
trich's plugs  in  the  sputum. 

This  form  of  chronic  bronchitis  is  usually  encountered  either  as  a  terminal 
event  or  as  a  transient  condition.  The  invalid  who  has  become  greatly  reduced 
by  his  long-standing  disease  is  incapable  of  resisting  infection  either  through 
the  accidental  access  to  the  tubes  of  saprophytic  organisms  or  in  consequence 
of  contact  with  other  bronchitics  having  a  fielid  expectoration.  I'Vaenkel 
Hates  that  he  has  repeatedly  seen  one  patient  after  another  become  infected 
in  this  manner. 

One  of  Traube's  patients  had  suffered  from  chronic  bronchitis  for  sixteen 
years  since  the  age  of  twelve  and  twice  had  experienced  transient  foetor  of  the 
sputum.  His  condition  upon  entering  the  hospital  was  one  of  great  prostra- 
tion and  it  was  noted  that  his  sputa  were  wry  offensive,    Miysieal  examination 
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disclosed  the  signs  of  chronic  bronchitis,  but  the  symptoms  were  those 

found  septicemia:  fever,  dyspna'a,  sweating  and  intense  weakness.  His  mn- 
dition  grew  steadily  worse  and  en  the  third  day  after  his  admission  he  died. 
The  pQ*t~moriem  examination  revealed,  "putrid  bronchitis,  no  cavities  DO 
gangrene,  recent  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the 
smaller  bronchi." 

The  following  case  which  may  he  regarded  as  one  of  putrid  bronchitis  was 
seen  by  me  at  the  Cook  County  Infirmary  in  December,  1902.  The  man,  a 
foreigner,  aged  thirty-nine,  had  worked  as  a  stoker  up  to  May,  1902.  U 
nearly  as  could  be  gathered  from  Ids  indefinite  account  of  his  illness  he  then 
became  ill  with  cough  and  fever  which  laid  him  up  in  bed  for  a  few  days  or 
a  week.  He  then  tried  to  resume  his  work  but  was  not  able  to  attend  to  his 
duties  for  more  than  a  day  or  two  at  a  time. 

After  being  thus  ill  for  a  few  weeks  lie  was  admitted  to  the  Cook  Count v 
Hospital  for  Consumptives  where  he  was  examined  by  the  resident  physician. 
Dr.  MacIIugh.  This  physician  stated  that  on  admission  the  expectoration  was 
horribly  fo?tid,  composed  largely  of  pus  and  contained  numerous  mixed  organ- 
isms  but  no  tubercle  bacilli.  The  chest  examination  showed  nothing  more  than 
the  ordinary  signs  of  bronchitis. 

Accordingly  the  man  was  transferred  to  the  Infirmary  where  he  had  re- 
mained up  to  the  date  of  mv  examination.  During  all  the  intervening  months 
the  sputa  were  so  stinking  thai  other  patients  objected  strongly  to  sleeping  in 
the  same  apartment  and  the  man  held  a  handkerchief  in  front  of  his  mouth 
whenever  compelled  to  cough.  His  expectoration  was  abundant,  and  troubled 
him  chiefly  at  night  soon  after  going  to  bed  and  upon  waking  in  the  morning. 
He  had  lost  about  forty  pounds  in  weight. 

Upon  approaching  the  man  for  the  purpose  of  examination  I  at  once  per- 
ceived an  indescribable  odor  somewhat  fa?cal  in  character,  emitted  from  Ids 
mouth,  although  it  was  stated  that  the  factor  was  not  so  Intense  as  some  months 
previously.  The  man  was  of  more  than  average  height  and  of  large  frame, 
hut  much  emaciated,  and  stood  with  Iris  shoulders  drooped  forward,  Ins  back 
bent  and  his  prominent  shoulder  blades  spread  wide  apart, 

The  chest  was  large  and  bony,  but  s<»  sunken  at  the  apices  that  the  clavicles 

showed  prominently  (Fig.  1).  In  marked  contrast  to  the  capacious  thorax 
was  the  hollow,  emaciated  abdomen,  When  told  to  breathe  deeply  the  man 
raised  rather  than  expanded  his  chest.  The  percussion-note  was  resonant  ex- 
cepting in  the  rigid  interscapular  region  and  at  the  left  apex  behind,  where 
there  was  slight  but  appreciable  impairment.  During  percussion  it  was  dis- 
tinctly perceived  that  the  walls  of  the  thorax  had  lost  their  natural  elasticity, 

Upon  auscultation  the  breath-sounds  wen-  Found  exaggerated  and  rough, 
but  nowhere  bronchial,  and  there  were  no  rales.  The  voice-sounds  were  bron- 
chophonic  and  in  tins  reaped  corresponded  with  a  distinct  increase  in  vocal 
fremitus. 

From  the  history,  symptoms  and  physical  signs  the  case  seemed  to  be  one 
of  fn'tid  bronchitis,  (hough  whether  or  nol  dependent  upon  bronchiectasis 
could  not  be  determined,  Dr.  MacHugh,  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  the 
Consumptive  Hospital  who  had  examined  the  man  at  the  time  of  his  ndmis- 
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sioru  was  certain  that  the  resonance  of  the  lungs  had  become  appreciably 
diminished  in  the  intervening  months;  and  hence  it  seemed  not  unlikely  lhat 
more  or  less  fibrosis  of  the  lungs  with  consequent  dilatation  of  the  bronchi 
had  taken  place. 

The  expectoration  was  subsequently  collected  for  me  and  examined  at  the 

Columbus  Medical  Laboratory.  The  following  is  the  report.  Amount,  465 
cubic  eenti meters,  semi- 
tin  id,  g  t  a  y  i  s  h  color, 
stinking  odnr  and  sepa- 
rates into  two  la  vers  the 
upper  being  one -third 
the  thickness  of  the 
lower.  The  upper  one 
hi  brown  with  a  greenish 
tlimn'M  -  ih-e,  while  the 
lower  is  thicker  and 
grayish  in  appearance. 
The  upper  is  fluid,  but 
shows  the  stringy  con- 
sistence of  minus  when 
poured.  The  lower  thick 
layer  is  quite  granular 
and  contains  numerous 
masses  which  are  quite 
yellow  or  yellow  gray  in 
color  and  from  1  to  3 
centimeters  in  size. 
These  are  the  plugs  of 
Dittrich. 

Microscopic  Eza  m- 
inatiftn.  —  Unstained, 
numerous  partly  disin- 
tegrated cells,  pus  and 
epithelium.  Bacteria 
are  also  seen  in  great 
n  u  in  hers,  bacilli  pre- 
dominating, m  a  n  y  of 
which  are  motile. 
Stained  specimens  (methyl  blue)  show  mixed  cocci  and  bacilli.  Among  the 
Doom,  staphylococci  and  a  few  sarcinoe  are  seen.  A  thin  Long  baeillui  pre- 
dominates. Gram's  stain  shows  oh<  i.  and  a  lew  of  the  bacilli  hold  the  -tain- 
Iodine  stain  shows  a  moderate  number  of  larger  bacilli  which  give  a  bluish 
color  with  this  stain, 

Examination  of  the  pings  shows  thai  they  are  composed  of  masses  of 
Icptothrix-likc  organisms  malted  together  with  granular  and  fatty  detritus. 
Only  a  few  pus  cells  are  found  in  these  masses.  The  iodine  -tarn  gives  these 
a  bluish  color  and  in  addition  they  are  quite  granular.    Staining  for  bacillus 


Fi<J,  1. — Photograph  of  pftUeol  mfftfillg  fmm  putrid 
bronchitis. 
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tuberculoma  is  negative  and  pneumococd  cannot  Ik:  distinguished  neither  can 
Btrepi 

Cultures. — From  the  mixed  sputum  i  proteus  form  is  isolated  bom  the 
colonies  that  are  must  numerous  <m  agar.  The  cultures  show  a  thin  long 
bacillus  which  grows  rapidly,  is  smeary,  and  Liquefies  gelatine.  There  tfl  I 
marked  odor  of  putrescence  to  these  cultures.  Staphylococcus  alluis  was  also 
isolated.  From  tin*  plugs  the  bacillus  proteus  was  isolated  and  it  does  not 
seem  possible  to  determine  if  this  is  the  leptothrix-like  organism  in  the  plugs 
or  if  that  organism  has  failed  to  grow  in  the  media. 

Physical  Signs.  Inspection. — In  the  early  stage  of  chronic  bronchitis 
there  is  nothing  in  the  patient's  appearance  worth)  of  note.    Even  after  the 

use  has  lasted  for  years  and  the  general  health  has  heen  undermined, 
inspection  may  fail  to  detect  more  than  a  certain  degree  of  emaciation  and 
a  look  of  ill  health.  The  respirations  may  appear  difficult,  the  chest  may 
tarrel-sh&pe  of  emphysema  and  there  may  he  epigastric  pulsation, 
visible  cutaneous  capillaries  and  other  signs  of  circulatory  embarrassment. 
In  some  instances  (lie  supraclavicular  and  infraclavicular  regions  look  abnor- 
mally sunken  am)  al  first  glance  the  chest  may  resemble  that  of  pulmonary 
phthisis,  but  el  user  inspection  generally  discovers  greater  rotundity  and  less 
flattening  than  is  seen  in  consumptives. 

Palpation  ia  far  the  most  part  of  negative  value,     Pectoral  fremitus  may 

he  unchanged,  or,  if  emphysema  is  also  present,  is  likely  to  be  diminished. 

Occasionally  when  the  tubes  are  Idled  with  secretion**  the  hand  laid  upon  the 

of  one  or  both  lungs  detects  a  vibration  (hiring  inspiration  known  as 

rlmnchal   fremitus  and  due  to  vibrations  communicated   to  the  mucus  by  the 

age  of  air.  The  nature  of  such  fremitus  may  generally  be  determined  by 
having  the  patient  cough,  since,  if  it  is  generated  in  the  air-tubes,  it  is  likely 
to  disappear  after  Ihe  act  of  coughing  has  dislodged  the  secretions. 

Percussion. — Chronic  bronchitis,  like  the  acute,  is  a  disease  which  does 
nol  lead  to  solidification  of  Lung-tissue  and  therefore  percussion  is  of  value 
in  determining  the  retention  of  pulmonary  resonance.  The  note  is  clear  and 
wlwn  emphysema  al>«»  exists  ia  hyperresonani     chronic  bronchitis  of  the 

iarv  tubes  may  lend  to  their  occlusion  or  even  to  areas  of  atelectasis,  and 
win -n  such  I--  the  case  al  one  or  the  other  base,  the  percussion  note  laeks  full 
resonance  or  maj  actually  dull  in  a  circumscribed  area.  The  act  of  cough- 
ing is  likely  to  clear  up  such  impaired  regions  when  the  percussion  note  be- 
comes resonant. 

Auscultation  ief  value  and  often  furnishes  the  only  reliable  infor- 

mation.    The  breath-sounds   may  be  vesicular,  but  in  most  cases  when  not 

Bred  bj  advenJ  founds  are  rougher  than  normal,  while  the  expiratory 

murmur  is  apt  to  be  prolonged, 

In  dry  bronchitis  there  may  be  no  rilea,  but  in  the  majority  ©f  cases  of 
chronic  bronchia]  catarrh  auscultation  usually  discovers  rales.    These  may  be 

or  moist  or  made  up  of  a  blinding  of  both  kinds.  Although  they  may 
he  audible  in  any  portion  of  the  cheat,  they  are  generally  most  abundant  and 
constant  al  the  base,  especially  behind. 

Dry  rhonchi  are  variable  in  pitch  and  loudness  according  to  the 
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caliber  of  the  fabea  in  which  they  art?  generated.  Sonorous  and  large  bubbling 
riiles  may  be  lieard  over  1 1  it*  large  bronelii  when  secretions  are  fluid  and  abun- 
dant, but  in  most  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  the  chest  emits  whistling  and 
squeaking  rhonehi  which  conceal  the  respiratory  murmur  and  are  often  inter- 
spersed with  subcrepitant  rales.  These  rales  may  be  heard  with  either  or  both 
inspiration  and  expiration  and  vary  in  distinctness  and  quality  according  to 
the  depth  of  respiration,  Occasionally  an  unusually  deep  inhalation  is  accom- 
panied by  a  squeak  or  loud  click  that  gives  the  impression  of  a  small  tube 
having  been  suddenly  and  forcibly  opened  to  the  entrance  of  air. 

In  some  instances  the  dust  is  filled  with  such  a  multitude  and  variety  of 
sounds  of  differing  pitch  and  intensity  as  to  be  fairly  bewildering  and  B  source 
of  wonderment  to  the  student.  Finally  when  the  riiles  consist  chiefly  or  wholly 
of  moist  fine  or  medium-sized  bubbling,  their  true  nature  as  hmikhitie  may 
be  determined  by  having  the  patient  give  a  few  energetic  coughs  when  they  are 
found  to  have  diminished  in  number  or  disappeared. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  not  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  in  cases  displaying 
the  physical  signs  described  above,  especially  when  rhonehi  are  present  flt 
the  base  of  the  chest.  In  dry  bronchitis,  or  in  the  chronic  Winter  rough  with- 
out riiles,  the  diagnosis  rests  upon  a  history  of  chronic  cough.  Upon  the  etio- 
logical data  of  age,  occupation,  repeated  attacks  of  acute  bronchial  catarrh,  etc, 
and  the  retention  of  pulmonary  resonance.  This  last  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  alt  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  whether  rales  are  or  are  not 
present.  In  occasional  instances  rhonehi  are  few  or  wanting  and  the  lungs 
give  forth  moist  or  dry  rales  of  a  crackling  character,  the  former  resembling 
those  of  pulmonary  phthisis  and  the  latter  suggesting  pleuritic  adhesions. 

Consequently  the  following  points  are  to  be  borne  in  mind.  ( 1 )  The  rales 
of  bronchitis  are  usually  bilateral,  though  they  may  he  more  numerous  and 
pronounced  on  one  side  than  the  other.  (2)  They  tend  to  lie  more  distinct  and 
abundant  as  auscultation  is  made  from  above  downward.  (3)  They  are  usu- 
ally more  or  less  widely  distributed  throughout  both  bases,  (  1  \  They  are 
not  likely  to  be  associated  with  loss  of  pulmonary  resonance,  unless  the  bron- 
chitis has  led  to  atelectasis.  When  such  is  the  case  it  ia  generally  found  that 
the  dull  area  clears  up  after  cough  or  a  few  forcible  inspirations. 

Differential  Diagnosis. —  (A)  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  the  disease  with 
which  chronic  bronchitis  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded,  and  Inure  the  follow- 
ing are  the  main  differential  points. 

(1)  Age. — Tuberculosis  is  more  common  in  early  life,  L  e.v  between  the 
fifteenth  and  thirtieth  years,  chronic  bronchitis  more  frequent  in  middle  and 
advanced  age, 

(2)  Tuberculosis  occasions  a  more  marked  and  rapid  cachexia. 

(3)  Tuberculosis  is  usually  attended  by  fever  while  in  chronic  bronchitis 
pyrexia  is  generally  absent. 

(4)  Pulmonary  phthisis  is  unilateral  or  when  double  is  more  advanced 
on  one  side,  and  hence  the  signs  of  disease  are  confined  to  one  lung  or  pre- 
dominate there. 

(5)  The  affected  apex  is  sunken  and  more  or  less  immobile  during 
respiration. 
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(6)  One  or  l*oth  apices  are  dull  or,  if  resonant,  are  tympanitic  owing  to 
the  prooonre  of  a  cavity. 

(7)  The  l>ivaili-M»unt]s  are  broBchovesicular,  bronchial  or  cavernous 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  pathological  changes. 

(8)  If  tiles  are  audible  they  are  moist  bubbling,  or  of  a  subcrepit ant- 
choracter,  and  are  usually  most  numerous  at  or  near  the  apex  rather  than  at 
the  tape. 

(§)  If  doubt  still  exists,  recourse  may  be  had  to  examination  of  the  sputa 
which,  in  tuberculosis,  are  likely  to  contain  the  characteristic  bacilli  or  pos- 
sibly also  fragments  of  lung  tissue. 

(H)  Cases  are  sometimes  encountered  in  which  old  pleuritic  adhesions  at 
the  base  of  one  lung  or  more  rarely  at  the  bottom  of  both  lungs  occasion  some 
difficulty  in  diagnosis.  Error  may  usually  be  avoided  by  due  attention  to  the 
patient's  history,  symptoms  and  the  following  points : — 

(1)    Pleuritic  friction  rales  are  likely  to  be  circumscribed. 

{t)  They  are  apt  to  be  beard  during  both  respiratory  arts  and  when  not 
creaking  have  a  fine  dry  crackling  quality. 

(3)   They  are  not  affected  by  COUgh,  i.e.  do  not  diminish  or  disappear. 

(C7)  Pulmonary  oedema  may  simulate  chronic  bronchitis  and  the  acute 
form  may  be  mistaken  for  bronchorrhcttfl  serosa. 

(1)  In  pulmonary  <i»dcma  there  are  likely  to  be  the  history  and  symptoms 
of  cardiac  or  renal  disease  rather  than  of  chronic  cough  and  expectoration. 

(2)  The  cheat  is  filled  with  fine  moist  bubbling  riles  and  the  patient 
coughs  up  frothy,  perhaps  blood-tinged  sputum, 

(3)  In  the  acute  form  the  onset  is  usually  sudden  and  may  follow  un- 
wonted physical  effort 

(4)  Chemical  examination  **(  ihe  expectoration  shows  thai  it  contains 
albumin  instead  of  mucus. 

(/>)  Bronchial  or  nervous  asthma  may  usually  be  distinguished  from  asth- 
matic bronchitis  by  the  history  and  especially  by  the  circumstance  of  entire 
freedom  from  cough  and  expectoration  during  intervals  between  the  asthmatic 
paroxysms. 

Prognosis, — Chronic  bronchi  lis  is  a  -rrious  affection  in  its  ultimate 
rather  i ban  in  its  immediate  effects.  The  disease  possesses  no  inherent  tend- 
ency to  recovery  and  if  il  is  uo\  checked  bv  treatment  it  will  inevitably  progress 
to  the  ultimate  disablement  of  the  paiieni  and  in  time  to  death  either  through 
the  secondary  changes  induced  in  lungs  and  heart  or  through  some  of  the 
complications  to  which  it  predispose* 

Kven  in  the  early  stage  of  the  complaint  the  prospect  of  complete  recov- 
ery is  not  always  encouraging  and  depends  upon  the  reunu.il  of  'ill  conditions 
that  favor  its  continuance  which  is  manifestly  not  possible  in  every  instance. 
If  the  sufferer  is  abb-  to  pass  th«  inclement  months  in  a  suitable  climate  he 
may  escape  \\\<  recurring  winter  cough  '*r  suffer  but  slight  inconvenience 
therefrom.  When  such  a  change  of  residence  is  not  possible  there  is  small 
prospect  of  a  cure  by  the  most  persistent  medicinal  treatment. 

The  development  of  emphysema  and  asthma  especially  in  person-  of 
middle  or  advanced  age  generally  renders  futile  all  attempt-  at  a  cure.    Tn  the 
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young,  on  the  contrary,  these  complications  may  sometimes  become 
with  increasing  age  (Fowler).     The  existence  of  heart  or  renal  d| 
further  lessens  the  likelihood  of  an  arrest  of  chronic  bronchitis  or 
material  betterment  by  the  therapeutic  measures  at  our  command. 

When  at  length  the  patient  has  become  cachectic  he  is  lkble| 
either  in  consequence  of  exhaustion  or  of  an  acute  exacerbation  oi 
chitis.    He  is  also  exposed  to  the  danger  of  an  intercurrent  piieumo| 
ertheless,  the  disease  is  essentially  chronic  and,  barring  some  ii 
affection,  it  is  likely  to  persist  for  many  years. 


CHAPTER    IV 

PLASTIC   BUONCHITIS 

Of  other  terms  applied  to  thi>  disease  the  most  common  are  fibrinous  and 
croupous  bronchitis,  By  Bienner  it  was  railed  bronchial  croup  and  by  some 
authors  it  is  termed  pseudo-membranous  bronchitis.  I  have  chosen  the  appel- 
lation plastic  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  casts  being  always  composed 
of  fibrin. 

The  affection  is  characterized  by  the  expectoration  of  casts  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes  and  in  the  primary  or  essential  form  is  exceedingly  rare.  So  rare, 
indeed,  that  as  Lenhartz  remarks:  if  the  importance  of  the  disease  were  to  be 
estimated  by  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  it  might  be  said  to  possess  very 
little  practical  value. 

The  rarity  uf  this  affection  may  be  judged  of  from  the  statement  made 
by  the  same  author  that  up  to  L878  Biermer  was  able  to  collect  from  the 
literature  only  58  ease-,  while  up  to  1874  Lebert  had  only  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting 17  acute  and  87  chronic  instances.  There  is  a  discrepancy  between 
these  figures  and  according  to  Riegel  the  explanation  must  lie  in  the  fact 
that   no  distinction   was  made  by  Biermer  between   primary   and  secondary 

The  most  common  classification  of  plastic  bronchitis  is  into  acute  and 
chronic.  The  former  term  is  applied  to  cases  in  which  but  a  single  attack 
Occurs,  while  chronic,  is  employed  to  designate  eases  in  which  the  expectora- 
tion of  bronchia]  casts  takes  place  repeatedly  through  a  period  of  weeks  or 
months.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  the  term  chronic  if  the  characteristic 
symptom  is  experienced  at  short  intervals  during  an  extended  period,  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  applied  to  cases  showing  this  symptom  at  intervals  of 
years  or  months,  then  it  is  objectionable  because  misleading. 

It  is  deemed  preferable,  therefore,  to  divide  plastic  bronchitis  into  pri- 
mary and  secondary,  since  such  a  classification  is  in  accordance  with  our 
present,  though  rather  incomplete,  knowledge  of  its  letiology.  By  primary 
or  essentia]  cases,  are  meant  all  those  that  arise  independently  of  any  other 
affection,  while  in  secondary  are  included  cases  that  arise  in  the  course  of 
or  seem  to  depend  on  some  antecedent  affection. 

Bettmanms  classification  of  his  collected  cases,  is  as  follows: 

L  Chronic  bronchitis  with  expectoration  of  branching  casts  of  the  bron- 
chial tree:  2?  cases, 

II.  Acute  bronchitis  with  expectoration  of  branching  casts  of  the  bronchial 
tree:  15  cases. 
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III.  Cases  in  which  branching  casts  were  not  expectorated^  but  ^ 
in  the  bronchi  at  autopsy :  6  cases. 

IV.  Cases  in  which  the  casts  expectorated  showed  no  diehotomo] 
ing:  11  cases. 

V.  Expectoration  of  branching  casts  in  organic  heart  disease 

VI.  Expectoration  of  branching  casts  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis 

VII.  Expectoration  of  small  casts,  often  nonbranching,  in  associ| 
asthma :  5  cases. 

VIII.  Formation  of  casts  in  the  bronchi  in  association  with 
oedema  following  thoracentesis:  4  cases. 

IX.  Cases  whose  classification  is  doubtful  because  of  incoraplel 
6  cases. 

Etiology. — As  already  stated  we  have  to  distinguish  a  priraj 
secondary  plastic  bronchitis.  The  causation  of  the  former  is  still 
of  uncertainty,  although  the  association  of  the  secondary  form  wi 
infectious  diseases  suggests  that  in  the  primary,  or  as  it  is  called 
variety,  micro-organisms  may  also  be  the  determining  cause. 

The  secondary  form  has  been  encountered  in  diphtheria,  lobar 
measles    (Jager),    scarlatina    (Anderson,    Moller),    variola,  '  typl 
(Eisenlohr,   Striimpell),  articular  rheumatism,  tuberculosis    and 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  its  occurrence  in  pneumonia  wb« 
sider  that  the  inflammatory  exudate  caused  by  Fraenkefs  pneuml 
peculiarly  rich  in  fibrin;  neither  is  it  strange  that  a  bronchitis  pf 
coccus  origin  unassociated  with  pneumonia  should  occasionally  be 
ized  by  the  formation  of  bronchial  casts. 

The  Loeffler  bacillus  also  occasions  a  croupous  exudate  or  false 
and  Lenhartz  suggests  that  some  of  the  primary  cases  may  have  beei 
of  masked  diphtheria.  Of  220  fatal  cases  of  diphtheria  examined  | 
cilman,  Mallory  and  Pearce  fibrinous  bronchial  casts  were  presc 
The  determination  of  such  an  aetiology  is,  as  remarked  by  TtofTmul 
utmost  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  prognosis  and  treat  men] 
lander's  pneumococcus  was  identified  in  one  case  of  fibrinous 
(Magniaux)  both  by  cultures  and  in  the  microscopic  examination  ot 

Hoffmann  cites  the  cases  reported  by  Picchini  which  oeeurre<| 
laborers  who  had  worked  in  a  sewer  and  in  which  he  identified  tlnv 
bacteria  one  of  which  when  injected  into  rabbits  produced  a  ha] 
inflammation  of  the  trachea.     Consequently,  although  other  orgai 
those  mentioned  have  not  been  definitely  recognized,  we  must  a^ 
still  other  organisms  are  capable  of  producing  fibrinous  bronchitis. 

Its  occurrence  in  chronic  catarrhal  bronchitis,  as  well  as  in 
and  heart  disease  is  as  yet  not  easy  to  explain  excepting  on   Hi*1 
of  some  bacterial  influence.     The  disease  has  been  known  tn  IYillnw| 
lation  of  irritating  fumes  of  ammonia  (Lenhartz)  and  of  hoi   smn] 
berger)  while  Beschorner  has  narrated  the  highly  interesting  Gase  ri 
cian  who  developed  an  attack  of  fibrinous  bronchitis  apparently  a> 
of  becoming  suddenly  chilled.     This  patient  when  greatly  overbefij 
the  cooling  room  at  the  Berlin  Exposition  and  there  remained  abd 
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minutes.     He  soon  thereafter  perceived  a  sensation  of  tickling  and  burning 
beneath  the  sternum  and  inclination  to  cough,  and  two  days  later  sum 
from  the  distressing  symptoms  of  an  acute  plastic  bronchitis.    As  remarked 
by  Lenhartz  in  commenting  upon  this  case  we  are  able  to  ascertain  the  origin 

of  such  cases  hut  we  ran  only  conjecture  concerning  the  rule  played  by  infec- 
tion.   Patten  and  llerzog  have  reported  a  ease  in  which  they  failed  to  ob 
by  culture  anything   but  "colonies   which  consisted   of  large  round    micro- 
organisms,  probably  yeast  cells  or  a  species  of  torula." 

Morbid  Anatomy. — There  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  morbid  ana- 
tomical appearances  distinctive  of  plastic  bronchitis.  Such  changes  as  are 
found  belong  l«i  the  disease  to  which  the  expulsion  of  casts  is  secondary, 
Kraenkel  lays  great  stress  OH  the  discovery  of  circumscribed  losses  of  epi- 
thelium protecting  the  surface  of  the  bronchial  mucosa,  as  has  been  noted  by 
some  investigators  (  Kretschy,  Weigert),  In  consequence  of  this  desquama- 
tion of  the  epithelium  there  occurs  an  exudation  of  lymph  which  then  under- 
goes coagulation  and  spreads  over  a  considerable  surface  of  the  mucosa. 
This  is  the  counterpart  of  what  takes  place,  therefore,  in  laryngotracheal 
diphtheria.  Kraenkel  holds  that  such  a  lose  of  epithelium  is  essential  to  the 
production  of  fibrinous  molds  and  should  receive  special  attention  in  future 
autopsies. 

There  have  not  been  many  necropsies  in  cases  of  plastic  bronchitis,  but  in 
such  as  have  hern  made,  the  lungs  have  shown  no  changes  that  threw  light 
on  the  causation  of  the  disease  in  question.  The  air-tubes  in  some  part  of  the 
lungs  {in  the  middle  and  right  lower  lobes  in  Kretschy's  case)  are  found  to 
contain  fibrinous  masses  which  may  partially  or  completely  block  the  bron- 
chioles and  are  here  and  there  detached  from  the  mucous  membrane.  These 
masses  are  covered  by  mucus  and  by  a  frothy  or  bloody  secretion,  'rite  mucosa 
underneath  is  bare  of  its  epithelial  covering.  The  lobules  supplied  by  the 
bronchi  are  either  collapsed  or  emphysematous,  depending  upon  the  complete- 
ness with  which  the  latter  arc  blocked. 

The  Casts, — These  molds  or  plugs  may  be  either  hollow  or  solid  cylinders 
which  vary  in  Length  and  thickness.  In  length  they  may  vary  from  2,5  cm. 
to  *<?0  cm.  (J  In  9  Inches)  and  their  diameter  depends  upon  the  tube  from 
which  they  come.  Their  outer  surface  is  generally  covered  with  more  or  less 
mucus  and  frothy  blood,  and  when  expectorated  they  arc  usually  rolled  up 
into  halls  or  roundish  masses.  Upon  their  being  manipulated  in  water  they 
unroll  and  assume  a  form  resembling  the  branch  of  a  tree  |  Figs.  2  and  3). 
The  stem  of  the  east  is  thicker  than  its  subdivisions  and  has  been  known 
to  measure  1.5  cm.  (|  <»f  an  inch)  in  diameter.  The  branchings  ot  Bubdir 
visions  of  the  stem  taper  down  to  a  small  size  corresponding  In  the  caliber 
of  the  bronchioles  into  which  (be  easts  extended.  The  I' re  extremities  of 
the  terminal  twigs  may  show  slight  bulbous  enlargements  indicating  their 
formation   within  the  infimdihula. 

Examined  microscopically  the  casts  are  seen  \<>  be  made  up  of  layers 
placed  otie  upon  another,  as  many  as  eight  such  la  mime  having  been  observed. 
Held  within  \)w  meshes  of  the  fibrin  generally  composing  tin  casts,  are  leuco- 
cytes, red  blood-cell-,  bacteria  and  epithelium  which  may  be  well  preserved 
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nr  part  I  v  degenerated.     Charcot's  crystals  may  sometimes  be  seen  and  Flint 

iv|mrir<l  the  detection  of  luematoidin  crystals. 

The  materia]  composing  the  casts  is  generally  stated  In  he  fibrin  as  proven 

by  chemical  analysis  and  WcigrrtV  fibrin  stain.     On  tlie  other  hand  cases  have 

been  reported  (Xeelsen,  G randy)  in  which  the  molds  were  undoubtedly  com- 

posed  of.  mucin.  Accordingly  it 
seems  justifiable  from  this  stand- 
poinl  to  divide  plastic  bronchitis 
into  two  groups,  namely j  bron- 
eh  it  is  fibrin  ana  and  bronchitis 
p8tudo~fnembrcmac9Q  mucinosa, 
as  is  done  by  Fraenkel. 


Ft«.  2. — Bronduni  cant. 


Fig.  3* — Bronchial  cast. 


Inasmuch  as  these  two  groups  may  have  a  different  Betiology  it  is  neces- 
sary to  determine  in  every  case  to  which  group  it  belongs.  Hence  must  he 
ascertained  the  nature  of  the  material  composing  the  easts. 

Fibrin  is  oxyphilc  and  stains  with  acid  dyes.  Mucin  is  basophil  c  and 
stains  with  basic  dyes,  Weigert's  stain  for  fibrin,  sometimes  railed  the  Wei- 
gert-Gram  stain,  is  essentially  the  ordinary  procedure  of  Grain's  stain  with 
the  addition  of  an  anilin  oil  decolnn nation.  Thr  method  is  as  follows: 
(1)  Stain  with  anilin  water-gentian  violet.  (2)  Gram's  iodin  solution. 
(3)  Further  decolonisation  in  anilin  oil  2  parts,  xylol  1  part.  (4)  Mount  in 
xylol  or  xylol  balsam. 

Tin-  imparts  a  blue  color  to  fibrin,  whereas  mucin  becomes  gray.  More- 
over, fibrin  is  digested  in  artificial  gastric  juice  while  mucin  is  not.  It 
would  certainly  seem,  therefore,  that  the  diverse  results  obtained  by  com- 
petent observers  cannot  he  due  to  error  hut  indicate  that  bronchial  easts  may 
he  made  up  either  of  fibrin  or  mucin.     Finally,    Liebermcister  has  recently 
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reported  an  analysis  of  the  recorded  cases  of  plastic  bronchitis, 
fibrin  was  present  in  all,  while  in  ?  there  was  also  mucin. 

Symptoms, —  It  should  be  remembered  that  some  authors  distinguish 
both  an  acute  and  a  chronic  form  of  this  disease,  classifying  under  the  acute 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  but  a  single  sudden  attack,  and  under  the  chronic 
those  characterized  by  a  recurrence  of  attacks  extending  over  a  period  of 
weeks,  months  or  years.  In  both  forms  the  features  of  the  paroxysms  are 
essentially  the  same  and  therefore  the  following  description  applies  to  either 
the  acute  or  the  recurrent  form  in  the  sense  employed  by  German  writers. 

The  striking  symptoms  of  an  attack  are  dyspnoea,  cough  and  the  expectora- 
tion of  a  false  membrane.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  similar  to  that  of  an 
;]>thmatic  paroxysm,  but  is  even  more  intense,  being  as  a  matter  of  fact  so 
urgent  that  the  patient  appears  in  imminent  danger  of  suffocation.  The 
sufferer  makes  violent  and  ineffectual  attempts  at  inspiration^  grows  often- 
times greatly  cyanotic  and  perspires  profusely,  while  hi-  distress  is  stilt  fur- 
ther intensified  by  fits  of  prolonged  and  violent  dry  coughing  which  may  be 
repeated  for  hours  or  days  before  expectoration  results  in  relief. 

Such  an  attack  may  set  in  abruptly  or  it  may  be  preceded  by  symptoms 
of  an  acute  bronchitis,  as  substernal  burning,  irritation  and  oppression.  In 
primary  eases  there  may  be  a  single  chill  or  repeated  chills,  and  fever,  a 
temperature  of  104°  F.  having  bees  more  than  once  reported  (Patton  and 
Mcrzog,  e.g.).  Not  only  is  the  respiration  extremely  difficult,  but  its  rate 
becomes  accelerated,  even  as  high  as  74  respirations  per  minute  having  been 
noted.  The  pulse-rate  is  also  increased  to  120,  140  and  even  1(>0,  and  in 
strength  the  pulse  Is  diminished. 

If  at  this  time  the  patient's  chest  is  examined  there  may  or  may  not  be 
recognizable  signs  of  the  nature  of  the  difficulty.  If  a  main  bronchus  is 
occluded,  the  corresponding  half  of  the  thorax  is  immovable  during  respira- 
lion,  tin1  percussion  note  is  resonant  and  breath-sounds  are  abolished.  If,  as 
more  frequently  happens,  hut  a  limited  area  is  affected,  this  portion  of  the 
lung  may  yield  signs  of  atelectasis,  i.e.,  dullness  and  absence  of  respiratory 
murmur,  or  it  may  be  emphysematous  and  disclose  very  equivocal  physical 
Signs.  Wilis! ling  rales  over  a  circumscribed  area  have  born  heard  and  in 
some  cases  there  has  been  a  peculiar  rattling  or  Mapping  sound  thought  to 
he  c&nsed  bj  the  movements  of  the  fibrinous  membrane. 

After  a  variable  length  of  time,  in  fortunate  cases  twelve  hours  from  the 
onset  (Kretschy),  or  in  some  instances  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  several 
tlavs,  the  violent  and  protracted  lit-  of  coughing  result  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  cast.      As  already  stated,   tins   looks  like  a   ball   or   mass   which    is   only 

ignized  as  a  mold  of  the  air-tubes  after  having  been  gently  unrolled  in 
water.  The  extrusion  of  the  offending  material  may  be  preceded  or  attended 
by  haemoptysis  sometimes  of  considerable  amount. 

With  the  expectoration  of  the  past  the  patient's  condition  undergo 
striking  change  for  the  better.    His  dyspnoea  and  sense  of  imminent  asphyxia 
cease,  Ids  cough  subsides  and  he  falls  back  exhausted  but  relieved     Symp- 
toms of  circulatory  embarrassment  gradually  vanish   and  after  a  refreshing 
slumber  the  patient  either  regains  his  former  health  or  enjoys  only  a  respite 
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of  uncertain  length  from  a  repetition  of  his  sufferings.  In  som| 
the  period  of  freedom  lasts  but  a  few  days,  the  casts  then  refoi 
patient  is  plunged  into  another  paroxysm  of  threatening  euifoeat| 
to  the  first. 

No  rule  can  be  stated  regarding  the  number  and  frequency  of  si 
Walshe  recorded  a  case  which,  with  intermissions,  extended  over 
fourteen  years,  and  Peacock  one  of  a  boy  of  eleven  who  cxperiem 
ease  four  times  during  five  years,  each  recurrence  persisting  for 
(Wilson  Fox).    West  relates  the  case  of  a  woman  whose  paroxystj 
with  such  regularity  at  2  o'clock  each  night  as  to  suggest  asthma 
other  of  his  patients,  an  emaciated  girl  of  nine  years,  experienced 
during  the  month  she  was  under  observation,  sometimes  once  in 
sometimes  as  often  as  several  times  daily. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  attacks  may  return  with  sul 
quency  and  intensity  to  wear  out  the  patient,  or  that  only  one  ai| 
may  be  experienced.  Individuals  who  manifest  these  distressing 
at  intervals  over  a  period  of  years  may  either  be  quite  well  durl 
terim  or  may  suffer  more  or  less  from  chronic  bronchitis  of  tl 
catarrhal  type.  In  the  recurrent  or  chronic  form  moreover  there  ie| 
of  fever. 

The  case  reported  by  Patton  and  Herzog  was  an  instance  oj 
variety  and  is  sufficiently  characteristic  to  warrant  its  insertion  he| 
bottler,  aged  forty,  was  well  until  two  years  before  he  came  im< 
tion  when,  by  working  in  a  wet  place,  he  took  cold.    During  thesJ 
he  had  repeated  attacks  of  bronchitis  which  lasted  a  week  or  teij 
and  were  characterized  by  severe  rasping  cough.    Expectoration  m 
tively  free  and  there  was  no  pain  in  the  chest.    About  ten  weeks 
last  attack  he  began  to  cough  and  to  expectorate  large  maasd 
tenacious  sputum  which  was  at  times  accompanied  by  .some  bloj 
four  weeks  before  the  expulsion  of  the  bronchial  casts  he  devil 
fever,  great  dyspnoea  and  a  distressing  cough.     Examination  shoj 
ished  expansion  and  some  dullness  over  the  lower  two  thirds  of 
compared  with  the  right  lung.     This  attack  persisted  between  thril 
weeks,  in  fact  up  to  the  time  of  the  expectoration  of  the  casts.     'I| 
of  his  cough,  dyspnoea  and  fever,  which  at  times  exceeded   LOS* 
him  to  his  bed.    Three  days  before  the  morning  on  which  the  cfti 
pelled  he  spat  up  considerable  blood,  and  on   this  eventful   m< 
cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing  increased,  his  temperature  W6€  to 
at  length,  after  a  specially  violent  effort,  he  expectorated  a  large 
proved  to  be  a  bronchial  cast  mixed  with  mucus  and  quite  a  little 

Within  a  short  time  thereafter,  examination  of  his  chttl  by  hi| 
physician  showed  that  air  was  entering  the  base  of  the  left  lunj 
parative  freedom,  while  the  percussion  note  was  of  nearly  norma| 
and  mucous  rales  were  present  over  both  lungs.     The  patient's  n 
rapid  and  he  soon  passed  from  further  observation. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection  may  in  some  instances  detect  rl 
abolished  respiratory  movements  over  one  side  of  the  chest  or   I 
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circumscribed  portion  of  mi.  -i*K\  Such  discovery  (norther  with  other  objec- 
tive and  subjective  symptoms  is  verv  suggestive. 

Palpation  affords  do  positive  information,  hut  if  tactile  fremitus  is  absent 
over  a  limited  area  this  may  greatly  strengthen  other  signs. 

Percussion. — The  chest  may  be  resonant  the  same  as  in  ordinary  cases  of 
chronic  bronchitis  or  there  may  be  dullness  limited  to  an  area  in  which  col- 
lapse has  taken  place.  It  is  very  possible,  however,  for  such  atelectatic  area 
to  be  too  deeply  situated  fnr  recognition.  In  some  instances,  on  the  other 
hand,  percussion  may  disclose  circumscribed  tympany  due  to  localized  emphy- 
sema, but  the  recognition  of  such  an  area  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  pul- 
monary resonance  of  normal  quality  is  not  an  easy  matter. 

Auscultation. — An  absence  of  respiratory  murmur  over  a  whole  lung  which 
at  the  same  time  is  resonant,  or  over  a  circumscribed  area  of  one  lung,  which 
area  may  he  either  dull  or  tympanitic,  is  very  suggestive  and  when  associated 
with  inspiratory  dyspmra  and  other  significant  symptoms  may  enable  one  to 
make  an  inferential  diagnosis.     There  may  also  be  rales  of  chronic  bronchitis. 

Diagnosis. — It  goes  without  saying  that  the  only  positive  means  of 
diagnosing  this  affection  lies  in  the  detection  of  expectorated  casts.  In  most 
of  the  cases,  in  which  but  a  single  attack  occurred,  the  diagnosis  was  not  made 
prior  to  the  expulsion  of  such  casts.  In  recurring  eases  the  history  of  pre- 
vious attacks  may  aid  in  the  recognition  of  the  true  nature  of  the  paroxysm. 
Theoretically,  there  should  be  some  of  the  physical  signs  described  of  sufficient 
definiteneas  to  lead  to  a  diagnosis,  hut  in  practice  the  most  skillful  clinician 
may  make  repeated  examinations  without  being  aide  to  do  more  than  surmise 
the  existence  of  this  formidable  malady.  Should  the  symptoms  described 
occur  in  the  course  of  diphtheria  or  acute  fibrinous  pneumonia  or  bronchitis, 
the  faet  of  the  association  of  these  affections  would  render  the  exislence  of 
plastic  bronchitis  probable. 

Differential  Diagnosis.— Not  all  authors  consider  the  differentiation  of 
plastic  bronchitis  from  other  atTections  witli  which  it  may  be  confounded, 
probably  because  they  consider  the  nature  of  the  case  assured  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  cast.  Yet,  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  this  only  pathognomonic  sign, 
it  i-  quite  possible  for  the  attack  to  be  mistaken  for  any  one  of  the  following 
conditions;  ( 1  )  A  paroxysm  of  bronchial  asthma.  (2)  Stenosis  of  the  larynx 
or  trachea.  (3)  Pneumothorax.  (4)  Compression  of  a  bronchus  by  tumor 
or  aneurysm.     (">)  Acute  pneumonia. 

(1)  (a)  In  asthma,  there  is  a  history  of  previous  attacks  which  subsided 
without  the  expulsion  of  casts,  (b)  In  asthma  the  dyspnoea  is  chiefly  expira- 
tory, while  in  plastic  bronchitis  it  is  inspiratory,  (r)  Tn  asthma  the  chest  ii 
distended  in  the  position  of  permanent  inspiration.  (J)  In  asthma  there  is 
byperresonance,  while  in  fibrinous  bronchitis  there  may  be  dullness  or  tym- 
pany over  a  circumscribed  area.  (<?)  [n  asthma  the  Lungs  are  filled  with 
whistling  riles,  while,  all  bough  rales  may  be  presenl  also  in  plastic  bronchitis, 
tiiere  ifl  a  diminution  of  respiratory  murmur  over  one  Sung  or  a  limited 
portion  of  one  lung. 

(2)  («)  fn  laryngeal  or  tracheal  stenosis  the  dyspnoea  is  also  inspiratory 
hut  the  neck  is  extended  with  (he  head  thrown  backward  with  alternate  lifting 
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and  falling  of  the  larynx,     (b)  There  is  likely  to  he  inspiratory 
laryngoscopic  inspection  may  reveal  the  cause  of  the  obstruct  ion. 
laryngeal  obstruction  is  due  to  a  diphtheritic  exudate,  inspection 
discover  a  similar  false  membrane  in  the  fauces,     (d)  Stethnsmpi 
tion  of  the  trachea  may,  when  the  stenosis  is  here,  detect  the  s| 
obstruction,     (e)  Although  in  stenosis  there  may  be  stertorous  brei 
chest  is  not  filled  with  rales,  as  may  be  the  case  in  fibrinous  bron| 
any  diminution  of  respiratory  murmur  is  general  over  both  lungs 
unilateral  or  circumscribed. 

(3)  Pneumothorax  is  differentiated  by  the  following  points, 
probable  history  of  previous  tuberculosis  which  although  it  has  beenl 
with   plastic  bronchitis,   is  very   rarely    so   associated,      (b)  Pncj 
usually  sets  in  abruptly  with  sharp  pain  in  the  affected  side  and  tli 
develops  somewhat  later,     (c)  There  is  hyperresonance,  except  i« 
ness,  over  one  half  of  the  thorax  which  is  likely  to  be  distend ed 
both  by  inspection  and  mensuration,     (d)  The  heart  is  displaced  U 
site  side. 

(4)  In  cases  in  which  a  bronchus  is  compressed  by  aneurvsi 
tumor  the  real  nature  of  the  case  ought  to  be  disclosed  by  (n)  the 
(b)  careful  physical  exploration  of  the  chest,     (c)  If  doubt  si  ill 
X-ray  will  probably  clear  up  the  diagnosis. 

(5)  Acute  pneumonia  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of  the  diseases 
plastic  bronchitis  is  to  be  distinguished,  and  the  case  reported  by 
Ilerzog  shows  the  closeness  of  the  resemblance  in  some  respects.  Ti 
there  was  high  fever,  together  with  dullness  and  enfeebled  breath-* 
the  lower  two  thirds  of  the  left  lung.  One  should  also  remember 
inonia  and  fibrinous  bronchitis  may  be  associated.  For  the  dkgnoi 
pneumonia  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  chapter. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  aside  from  the  less  pronounced  ooi) 
symptoms  in  acute  plastic  bronchitis  the  chief  differences  arc  tn  li 
signs  within  the  lungs.  In  pneumonia  there  are  (a)  dulling,  [h 
breathing,  (c)  the  characteristic  crepitant  rale,  (d)  perverted  pu 
tion  ratio,  (c)  In  fibrinous  bronchitis  there  may  or  may  nol  be  ■■ 
dullness,  but  if  the  note  in  a  given  area  is  dull  it  is  likely  to  be  aasoj 
diminished  or  absent  rather  than  bronchial  respiration. 

Finally,  the  observer  should  be  on  his  guard  not  to  eniifnimd 
casts  of  the  kind  here  considered  with  blood-clots  that  have  hern 
casts  within  the  air-tubes,     (a)   Blood-coagula  are  not  stratified, 
fibrinous  molds  are  only  bloody  upon  their  external  surface,  whil 
found  on  microscopic  examination  to  have  red  and  white  bloix Cecils 
throughout  their  substance.     (<?)   Although   Fraentzel's  ca.*e,  tlm' 
sumptive  soldier  who  expectorated  true  fibrinous  casts,  prow- 
association  of  tuberculosis  and  plastic  bronchitis,  still  such  n  w>ni 
rare,  whereas  haemoptysis  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are    fmjtti 
itants.     This  is  not  be  construed  as  meaning  that.  ha'inoptysts 
bronchitis  may  not  be  associated,  but  that  the  concurrence  of  the 
signs  of  tuberculosis  would,  in  the  absence  of  microscopic  exnmi 
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(»nr    iii   determining   the   nature   of    the    molds    when   these   are   coagulated 
blood. 

Prognosis. — Patients  rarely  if  ever  die  from  direct  result  of  the  easts* 

i.  e.,  from  asphyxia,  but  from  the  primary  disease.  Thus  in  Magnimix's  Base 
that  of  an  eleven-year-old  boy  death  was  probably  due  to  the  diphtheria 
although  a  large  cast  extended  from  the  trachea  into  the  bronchi.  In  a  nine- 
year-old  girl  observed  by  West  the  necropsy  disclosed  miliary  tuberculofj 
the  lungs  with  chronic  bronchitis  and  old  pleural  adhesions,  so  that  I  lie  fetal 
termination  was  ascribahle  not  to  the  formation  and  expulsion  of  bronchia] 
molds  although  they  necessarily  occasioned  great  exhaustion.  Nevertheless,  an 
attack  of  plastic  bronchitis  cannot  bo  declared  devoid  of  danger  either  from  the 
exhaustion  attending  the  violent  expulsive  efforts  or  from  suffocation  in  con- 
sequence of  retention  of  the  casts. 

Unfortunately  the  extent  and  size  of  the  molds  cannot  always  l>e  deter- 
mined intra  vitam  and  hence  the  physician  should  always  give  a  guarded 
prognosis.  The  liability  to  recurrence  is  also  uncertain  and  renders  the  out- 
look contingent  thereon.  Tf  previous  attacks  have  been  experienced  or  if  a 
chronic  disease  seems  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  casts,  then  nvnr- 
rentes  may  be  expected,  but  how  soon  or  how  many  cannot  be  even  surmised. 


CHAPTER    V 

TREATMENT   OF   THE   VARIOUS    FORMS   OF    BRONC1UTJS 

Prophylaxis. — This  includes  the  avoidance,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  con- 
ditions predisposing  to  bronchitis.  In  addition  it  embraces  all  measures  calcu- 
lated to  fortify  individual  resistance  against  the  injurious  influences  that 
have  been  discussed  under  the  subject  of  aetiology.  Young  persons  of  a  deli- 
cate constitution  who  display  especial  vulnerability  of  the  air-passages  should 
lie  subjected  to  all  measures  likely  to  harden  their  tissues  and  lessen  their 
liability  to  colds.  They  should  accustom  themselves  to  a  cold  morning  bath 
Off  -bower  which  diminishes  the  sensitiveness  of  the  skin  to  sudden  changes 
of  temperature.  For  the  same  reason  they  should  avoid  the  wearing  of  too 
heavy  clothing,  the  muflhng  of  the  neck  in  furs,  tippets,  etc.,  since,  by  caus- 
ing perspiration  and  relaxation  of  the  skin,  they  predispose  to  a  cold  upon 
exposure  to  raw  winds.  In  particular,  they  should  be  warned  against  wet- 
ting of  the  feet,  sitting  in  draughts,  passing  from  a  heated  ballroom  to  the 
outside  air  without  a  wrap  and  the  many  other  imprudences  of  which  the 
young  are  guilty  by  reason  of  vanity  or  thoughtlessness. 

Disorders  of  the  nose  and  throat  should  receive  particular  attention,  since 
many  a  child  owes  iN  frequent  repetition  of  colds  and  coughs  to  I  he  presence 
*>f  adenoids  or  enlarged  tonsils.  It  is  necessary  also  that  the  excretions  he 
kept  active  and  the  child  not  allowed  to  indulge  often  in  candy  and  rich  or 
indigestible  articles  of  food.  In  inv  opinion  there  is  an  intimate  association 
between  catarrhal  d^ordcr**  of  the  alimentary  tract  and  those  of  the  respira- 
tory mucous  membranes,  and  hence  whatever  predisposes  to  the  former  tends 
also  to  the  production  of  the  latter. 

Old  people  and  invalids  are  very  apt  to  overheat  their  apartments  and  to 
exclude  fresh  air  under  the  impression  thai  by  so  doing  they  lessen  their  liabil- 
ity to  colds.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  impurity  of  the  atmosphere  thus  occa- 
sioned predisposes  their  air-passages  to  the  harmful  action  of  germs  as  well 
as  lowers  their  tissue-resistance.  Consequently,  whenever  they  pass  from 
their  own  ill-ventilated,  overheated  apartments  into  those  of  lower  tempera- 
ture they  are  very  apt  to  become  chilled  and  to  develop  a  cold.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  a  mistake  to  permit  a  child's  nursery  to  become  too  hot  and  close. 
Fresh  cool  air  is  a  safeguard  against  colds  and  persons  who  accustom  them- 
selves to  living  in  such  an  atmosphere  do  much  to  protect  themselves  against 
bronchitis. 

As  long  as  the  days  are  warm  and  pleasant  windows  and  doors  should 
be  left  freely  open  for  the  admission  of  sunlight  and  pure  air.     When  cold 

SB 
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Weather  sets  in  ami  artificial  heat  becomes  necessary,  the  house  or  office  should 
be  thoroughly  ventilated  several  times  a  day.  Persons  who,  on  account  of 
age  Or  infirmity,  must  remain  housed  during  inclement  weather  should  lake 
advantage  of  every  fine  day  to  get  nut  of  doors  lest  their  general  health  suffer 
and  their  Liability  to  bronchitis  be  increased. 

Individuals  recent  vercd   1mm   (he  grippe  or  other  acute  infection 

should  not  be  exposed  in  raw,  chilling  winds  until  the  sensitiveness  nf  their 
mucous  membranes  bus  disappeared.  Whenever  practicable  they  should 
insure  their  complete  convalescence  by  a  temporary  sojourn  in  a  mild  cli- 
mate. This  suggestion  is  especially  applicable  to  children  who  have  but 
lately  passed  through  an  attack  of  measles  or  pertussis.  Men  who  spend 
their  leisure  hoars  in  public  resorts  and  whose  air-passages  begin  to  show 
the  injurious  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  smoke  should  be  advised  of  the 
risk  they  run  and  urged  to  change  their  mode  of  life, 

Proper  clothing  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  both  as  regards  pn  men- 
tion of  colds  and  the  protection  of  chronic  bronehities.  Persons  obliged  to 
Work  in  steam-heated  offices  «»r  elsewhere  should  not  wear  too  heavy  under- 
clothing lest  they  keep  in  a  perspiration,  and  when  they  pass  out  doOTS  they 
should  be  careful  to  protect  themselves  against  sudden  chilling  of  the  hotly. 
Children,  in  particular,  are  often  too  warmly  dad  in  the  erroneous  notion  that 

by  so  doing  they  are  protected  against  draughts.  In  reality  I  hey  perspire 
freely  and  increase  their  liability  to  catarrhal  disorders.  Sensitive  old  people 
on  the  other  hand  must  guard  against  chilliness  when  in  the  bouse  by  throw- 
ing wraps  about  their  shoulders.  Finally,  all  individuals  with  sensitive  air- 
passages  should  take  care  not  to  get  wet  feet  but  should  subordinate  their 
vanity  to  prudence  in  all  such  matters. 

Abortive  Treatment  of  Acute  Bronchitis,  —  The  bronchitis  sympto- 
matic of  measles  and  other  specific  infections  cannot  be  aborted,  but  may  be 
mitigated   in   its  severity  by  due  intention  to  certain  measures.      A  simple  <»r 

nonspecific  tracheo-bronchial  catarrh  may  on  the  other  hand  be  sometimes 
thrown  oil*  or  cut  short  by  s  prompt  resort  to  antiphlogistic  ami  eliminating 
remedies, 

A  robust  adult  may  appreciably  relieve  the  tightness  of  the  chest  and 
cough  by  the  application  of  a  mustard  plaster  or  turpentine  stupe  to  his 
chest  and  by  a  dose  of  calomel  and  salts.  Their  effect  may  often  he  enhanced 
by  the  administration  of  ten  grains  of  Dover's  or  Tully's  powder  ot  by  a  few 
doses  of  -i*y  to  -J-  of  heroin  which  not  only  prevent  the  added  irritation  of 
frequent  cough  but  seem  to  modify  the  condition  in  a  gratifying  manner. 

Free   perspiration    may   be   induced  by   some   hot   drink,   but   in    such    a    cs  e 

great  caution  must  be  exercised  against  subsequent  exposure  and  chocking 
of  the  perspiration. 

Individuals  of  feeble  resisting  power  should  be  kept  in  a  warm  room  (fiS11 
to  72°  F.I  ami  the  apartment  should  at  the  same  time  be  well  vc»ntilatod  yot 
without  subjecting  the  patient  to  the  risk  of  a  draught,  In  the  case  of  young 
children  the  atmosphere  of  the  nursery  may  be  impregnated  with  steam,  It 
is  an  excellent  plan  to  apply  a  poultice  of  mustard  and  flaxseed  meal  io  Hie 
chests  of  these  little  ones  and  afterwards  to  envelop  them  in  a  cotton  jacket. 
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A  dose  of  castor  oil  or  calomel,  bromide  of  *o<1a  to  allay  cough  tin*  J  a  f*f 
drops  of  aconite  may  til  be  of  service  in  leadening  the  initial  im<U 
In  ail  i*ies  I  attach  much  importance  to  the  early  one  of  a  cat ha  uter* 

irritation  and  other  demative  measure*. 

An  acute  exacerbation  of  a  chronic  bronchi  tin  ia  to  be  treated  in  the  samo 

manner,  that  is,  by  measures  intended  to  cauxe  a  deriration  of  blood  tfam 

•  It  hyperamiic  mucona  membrane.     Jt  is  often  quite  remarkable  bow 

ia  the  relief  front  tightness  of  the  cheat  and  dull  substernal  najfl  ih.it 

follows  the  action  of  a  mercurial  cathartic.    If  this  be  follower!  by  a  counter- 

ait  and  bj  remedies  to  produce  relaxation  of  the  akin  ami  parspini 
in  conjunction  with  such  remeilies  as  quiet  the  frequent,  dry,  irritatn 

ite  congestion,  the  severity  of  the  attack  ia  leaten<  actual); 

short. 

General  Therapeutic*  of  Acute  Bronchitis.  —  Thtm 
tail  according  to  the  etiological  character*  of  the  ease,  the  aj  and 

other  conditions  of  the  patient.  The  object  of  management  i*  the  ajjne,  bow* 
tier,  namely,  the  rcanoval  of  active  cony.ation  and  the  promotion  of  (ret  ami 
easy  secretion  of  mum*.  The  former  object  is  likely  to  U-  attained  to  a 
greater  or  leas  extent  by  the  simple  meaanres  jnat  proposed  and  in  moat  pre- 
viously healthy  per*ons  the  second  may  be  achieved  by  the  administration  of 
an  expectorant  mixture.  Cases  are  met  with  every  now  mh\  then  howev 
which  local  and  nwailitBlionsI  symptom*  mn:  m  mtetM*-  a>  to  ntonire  careful 
attention  and  no  ♦mall  amoont  of  therapentic  skill.  Thi*  \*  particularly  true 
of  children  and  of  old  or  delicate  persons,  especially  if  they  have  heart  dis- 
ease.    It  ia  likewise  the  case  in  the  specific  bronchitis  of  acute  infections 

Sedatives,— The  aetaanity  law  remedies  of  this  class  depends  upon  (be 
frequency  ant]  intensity  of  the  eowjtb.  When  tht«  U  a  prominent  symptom 
it  m  ieved,  since,  if  not  checked,  it  »ill  svrefy  ajfjrniTatc  tJy 

Hon  and  increase  the  patiejtt%  pain  and  gewral  d 
■pedal  centra-indication  an  opiate  in  aome  form  may  be  ordered      J> 
Tul I v \  powder  wt,  bedtime  the  irst  night  *omettme*  *n**<  rabl?.     In 

other  instance*  ft  to  \  of  aaorphias,  may  be  given  along  with  tan  t  the 

tonwt  eeJeeted. 
My  preference  as  Cor  heroin  or  codeine  axnee,  as  a  rule,  tl 
disturbance  of  the  syitem  than  doea  optom  or  morphine, 
grain  of  brrom  e**ry  •«  to  right  boon*  is  oaually  enoogi 

at  shorter  interval*  i*  rtqairH  it  may  occasion  headache  and  na 
nidi  an  event  frdrfirr  t  J  to  |  grain;  may  \m  prescribed  two  • 
in  twenty-fat?  hoar*.     In  all  easea  these  rewe 

I  doses  and  9i  at  long  hrtewaW  as  po«HM*,  ziA  ime 

than  i«  positively  neeeanary  on  aeeownt  of  the  nrj 

\n  the  caae  of  cUdren  or  even  of  adult-  ~p»ally 

•leaome  it  may  snaac*  f*  preacrih*  a  brom  .••iinhiBm 

iih  dilate  hydrocyanic  acid,  tiaetsr>  «weet  insiilt  « 

ii  i tre  or  ipecac.    When  each  #o**biaaiioo*  a  •  '   fowmi  nnat  annatn 

hydrobromie  add  a  as  win  the  perpote  teri 
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IJ   Acid.   hydrobrom.   dil , 10.0 

Tr.   (Jelsem . ...  5.0 

Spts.  Etheris  nit 30.0 

Aq.  q.  s,  ad b'5.0 

M.     Sig. :  One  drachm  in  water  every  four  hours. 


oi 


1}   Add.  hydrobrom.  dil 10.0 

Acid,  hydrocyanic,  dil , . . 2.0  to  5.0 

Spts.  Etheris  nit.  q.  s.  ad 05.0 

M.     Sig. :  One  drachm   in   waiter  every  four  hoars. 


If  the  syrup  of  wine  or  ipecac  he  ordered  in  place  of  the  nitre,  as  may  be 
advisable  in  many  eases,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  since  it  is  of  itself  an 
emetic  it  enhances  the  depressing  effect  of  the  dilute  prussie  and  hydrobromic 
ftddfl  and  the  doses  of  all  should  be  small.  It  is  far  easier  to  increase  than 
to  diminish  the  dosage  of  remedies  whenever  n  change  is  necessary.  Tincture 
of  gelsemium  is  of  service  when  cough  is  spasmodic  or  convulsive  aud  sub- 
sternal pain  is  unusually  pronounced. 

Hydrotherapy,— -Tliis  is  a  therapeutic  measure  of  great  utility  in  acute 
pulmonary  inflammations  and  hence  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  acute 
bronchitis,  especially  when  fever  is  marked  and  cough  is  frequent,  irritating 
and  uncontrollable.  It  is  especially  praised  by  German  authors  as  Winternitz 
and  is  generally  employed  in  the  form  of  the  Priessnitz  Cross-bandage.  This 
consists  of  a  strip  of  cheesecloth  or  thin  muslin  about  eight  feet  in  length 
and  so  folded  together  as  to  be  of  three  thicknesses  eight  inches  in  width. 
This  strip  lb  rolled  up,  wet  in  cold  water,  and  compressed  bo  as  not  to  drip. 
It  is  then  applied  to  the  thorax  in  the  following  manner  described  by  Win- 
ternitz. 

"  Beginning  at  the  left  axilla  it  is  carried  diagonally  over  the  right  shoul- 
der, reversed  and  brought  back  again  to  the  left  axilla  over  the  back  It  is 
then  carried  right  across  the  chest  to  the  right  axilla,  and  tin  nee  upward  to 
the  left  shoulder,  to  be  again  reversed  and  burnetii  bark  to  the  starting  point 
until  the  end  is  reached,  covering  as  much  of  the  chest  as  possible"  (Fiiz.  1). 
Another  dry  flannel  bandage  is  now  passed  about  the  chesl  in  the  same  man- 
ner so  as  to  completely  cover  the  wet  one,  and  these  should  then  be  covered 
by  a  jacket  of  oiled  silk.  The  bandages  may  be  fastened  by  safety-pins  or 
tapes  sewed  into  the  ends. 

Such  wet  applications  are  called  stimulating,  hut  in  fact  are  a  means  of 
Mibjeeting  the  skin  of  the  thorax  to  a  continuous  warm  vapor  bath,  since  the 
beat  of  the  body  quickly  changes  the  originally  cold  in  a  warm  bandage. 
Lander  Brunton  suggests  that  the  modus  operandi  of  ibis  Priessnitz  compress 
i<  to  cause  circulation  in  the  vessels  of  thai  part  of  the  skin  to  which  the 
bandage  is  applied  and  thereby  produce  a  contraction  of  the  vessels  of  Ihe 
internal  parts  corresponding  to  the  particular  cutaneous  region, 

The  beneficial  influence  which  is  thus  exerted  upon  the  bronchial  nerves 
and  mucous  membrane  ia  shown  by   the  mitigation   if  not  the  cessation  of 
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b.    At  the  Bailie  time  the  bronchial  secretions  are  dilated  find  rendered 

c  of  expectoration.    Consequently,  such  a  "stimulating"  cross-bandage 

may  quite  appropriately  be  employed  in  the  sedative  treatment  of  the  initial 

ly  symptom*  of  acute  bronchitis,  whether  simple  or  specific. 

I  have  known  such  a  compress  to  afford  marked  amelioration  of  both  the 

fever  and  cough  attending  a  bronchitis  of  tuberculoid  nature.     As  suitable 

cloth  was  not  available,  a  jacket  was  cut 
out  of  an  old  comforter  as  follows:  A  por- 
tion of  the  comforter  was  taken  of  about 
the  width  and  twice  (lie  length  of  the 
chest;  this  was  folded  together  in  the 
middle  and  in  the  center  of  the  doubled 
edge  a  hole  was  cut  of  a  1  tout  the  size  of 
the  aeel ;  by  making  a  slit  down  in  front 
this  aperture  was  then  enlarged  so  as  to 
admit  the  bead  (Fig.  5).  This  jacket  was 
then  wet  in  cold  water  and  wrung  out, 
slipped  over  the  bead  and  it*  open 


l. — Prieatmitz  bandage  applied. 


V\r..  .1, — Jacket  for  cold  compress. 


brought  together  and  pinned.  Over  this  rough  compress  was  put  an  old  flannel 
t  in  the  form  of  a  cross-bandage.  The  <  flVel  of  this  application  was  highly 
gratifying;  the  chest  first  became  moist  and  during  the  night  the  entire  body 
became  bat  lied  in  a  copious  perspiration,  yet  without  the  young  man  feeding 
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tlii Mill  in  the  slightest.     The  next  morning  his  fever  was  two  decrees  lower, 
his  cough  was  legs  frequent,  wholly  without  pain,  and  his  expectoration  was 
Although   the  bronchitis  was  not  gone,  the  symptoms   were  greatly 
ameliorated. 

Inhalations, — Theoretically  an  acute  specific  bronchitis  should  he  success- 
fully  treated  hy  the  inhalation  of  antiseptic  ami  soothing  remedies.  Prac- 
tically, however,  it  is  not  easy  to  cause  the  inhalation  of  antisepticfl  in 
sufficient  strength  tn  destroy  tin*  bacteria  responsible  fur  the  bronchitis.  Nev« 
oriholcss  adults  may  make  frequent  use  of  steam  atomizers  filled  with  an 
aqueous  solution  of  some  not  too  irritating  germicidal  remedy  such  as  com- 
pound tincture  of  benzoin,  boric  acid,  creosote  or  guaiacoL  If  the  solution 
proves  irritating  il  may  be  replaeed  by  ordinary  limewaler  which,  if  it  can- 
Dot  antagonize  the  organisms  present  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  will  at  bast 
soothe  the  mucosa  and  liquefy  the  secretions. 

Perhaps  a  still  more  practicable  means  of  introducing  volatile  antiseptic 
oils  is  b  globe  nebulizer  which  throws  oleaginous  solutions  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  fog  that  can  be  deeply  Inh&led  and  which  enables  one  to  breathe  a  tar 
stronger  percentage  of  the  medicameni  without  causing  irritation,  Menthol, 
euealvptol,  white-pine  extract  and  oil  of  clows  are  some  of  the  remedies  that 
may  thus  be  tried  dissolved  in  heiizoinol  to  which  COCftine  or  opium  may  he 
added  if  cough  is  very  troublesome,  if  sueb  an  inhalation  is  not  actually 
antiseptic  and  T  frankly  confess  my  skepticism,  it  is  not  likely  to  do  harm 
I  ml,  on  the  contrary,  is  quite  apt  to  prove  soothing  and  acceptable  to  the 
patient. 

In  the  ease  of  babies  and  very  young  children  the  atmosphere  of  the 
nursery  may  be  impregnated  with  steam  from  a  kettle  containing  some  such 
antiseptic  as  creosote.  Some  practitioners  arc  in  the  habit  of  ordering  a  I 
pline  Lamp,  but  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  necessary  that  the  atmosphere  be 
charged  Willi  I  he  vapor  of  water  as  well  as  of  the  remedy  since  a  moist  atmos- 
phere like  an  oleaginous  solution  is  soothing  to  the  inflamed  air-passages. 

Expectorants,— Unfortunately  our  knowledge  of  bacteriology  has  not  yet 
enabled  us  to  devise  a  certain  means  of  combating  pathogenic  organisms  in 
the  bronchi  and  lungs,  Therefore,  in  the  disease  now  considered  we  possess 
no  more  satisfactory  and  available  mode  of  i reat moid  than  by  expectorants. 
There  is  a  large  assortment  of  such  agents  from  which  to  choose^  but  if  the 
course  of  acute  nonspecific  bronchitis  is  to  be  speedily  influenced  an  expecto- 
rant remedy  must  be  prescribed  which  will  lessen  inflammatory  congestion 
and  promote  free  expectoration.  Such  a  remedy  favors  the  expulsion  of 
micro-organisms   along  with   the  secretions.     Accordingly   the  practitioner 

should  select  one  of  the  so-callrd  nauseating  or  sedative  expectorants. 

In  the  early  stage  of  acute  bronchitis  there  is  nothing  better  than  hydro- 
chlorate  of  apomorphin  or  a  preparation  of  ipecacuanha,  These  l>o|h  acl  as 
emetics  in  sufficient  doses,  hut  in  less  amounts  they  loosen  cough  and  facili- 
tate expectoration  without  disturbing  the  stomach.  Apomorphin  is  a  deriva- 
tive of  morphine  and  therefore  in  its  manufacture  should  be  carefully  washed 
to  rid  ii  of  traces  of  the  latter  drug.  Although  it  occasions  vomiting  when 
A   1°  i  of  a  grain  is  injected  subcntaneonsly,  still  by  the  mouth  it  ran  be 
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tolerated  in  wn-  much  linger  doses,  J  to  \  ami  even  |  of  a  grain,  as  was  origi- 
nally poinied  <>nt  by  Sir  William  Murrcl,  and  as  I  myself  have  repeatedly 
proven.  It  is  quite  safe,  therefore,  to  prescribe  fur  an  adult  £  of  Merck's 
apomorphin  in  syrup  of  hiclucarumi  or  malt  extract  to  conceal  its  bitter 
i  or,  if  more  convenient,  in  capsules  cither  with  or  without  codeine  or 
heroin  as  the  case  may  require.  Such  a  dose  may  he  taken  every  three  or 
four  hours* 

Syrup  of  ipecac  is  an  excellent  expectorant  in  these  early  cases,  especially 
for  children.  To  promote  a  speedy  loosening  of  the  cough  it  should  he  given 
bo  the  verge  of  exciting  nausea,  i.e.  13  drops  lor  an  adult  every  two  to  three 
boors  until  the  pulse  grows  soft  and  full  and  (he  skin  moist.  Thereupon  the 
dose  may  he  lessened  or  the  intervals  between  it-  administration  lengthened. 
Even  should  emesis  occur,  this  will  prove  beneficial  rather  than  harmful, 
unless,  of  count,  the  patient  he  feeble  or  aged.  Administered  in  lemon  juice 
or  dilute  hydrobromic  acid  it  makes  an  agreeable  cough  mixture:  hut  it  is 
welt  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  hydrobromic  acid  seems  to  intensify  the  nau- 
seating action  of  the  ipecac.  The  syrup  or  wine  of  ipecac  may  also  be  inhaled 
from  a  steam  atomizer  and  prove  highly  efficient. 

Tartar  emetic  or  other  preparations  of  antimony  and  even  tincture  of 
lobelia  will  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  remedies  just  mentioned,  hut  are 
powerful  and  harsh  in  action  and  therefore  arc  (ess  desirable  for  the  treatment 
of  acute  bronchitis.  There  is  another  agent,  the  ihiid  extract  of  coeillana, 
which,  in  doses  of  S  to  15  drops  vv^ry  four  hours,  acts  similarly  to  ipecac  in 
promoting  a  free  secretion  of  bronchial  mucus.  Its  bitter  taste  recommends 
it  for  those  individuals  who  object  to  a  sweet  medicine  or  who  complain  of 
anorexia. 

Syrup  of  squills  f,s  nni  admissibU  in  the  inflammatory  stage  of  acute  bron- 
chitis because  so  stimulating  to  the  mucous  follicles  and  so  irritating  to  mucous 
membranes  in  general  as  to  maintain  or  actually  increase  I  he  active  conges- 
tion attending  i he  early  stage  and  therefore  to  augment  the  substernal  pain 
and  Oppression.  Even  the  compound  syrup  of  squills,  although  containing 
tartar  emetic,  is  not  to  be  recommended  at  this  time,  since  one  of  its  ingre- 
dients is  senega  on  account  of  which  hive  syrup  becomes  more  suited  to  the 
subacute  or  chronic  form  of  bronchitis. 

In  moat  cases  of  simple  acute  bronchitis  it  will  i><i  found  that  an  expec- 
torant remedy  of  the  character  already  indicated  enables  the  individual  to 
get  the  l>est  of  his  cough  and  expectoration  in  a  week  or  so.  Occasionally  the 
condition  tends  to  drag  on  in  a  way  that  brings  it  into  the  category  of  a  sub- 
acute or  even  chronic  bronchial  catarrh.  This  is  particularly  true  of  children 
who  display  a  catarrhal  tendency,  or  of  adults  who  arc  naturally  feeble  or 
debilitated  by  cardio-vasciilar  or  renal  disease.  In  all  such  the  management 
now  becomes  that  of  the  chronic  term,  at  least  in  respect  to  the  kind  of  expec- 
torants; and  to  that  portion  of  Ibis  chapter  the  reader  is  referred. 

Tonics. — Many  times,  and  especially  in  patients  recovering  from  a  specific 

bronchitis,  e.g.  in  children   after  measles   or  whooping-cough   and   in  adults 

after  influenza,  it  is  well  lo  prescribe  a  tonic.     For  young  children  nothing  is 

belter  than  cod-liver  oil  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  malt  or  hvpo- 
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phosphites.  For  adult*  if  may  be  better  to  order  some  preparation  of  iron  with 
anemic  and  perhaps  strychnine.  If  the  heart  should  l>e  feeble  digitalis  or  one 
of  its  compeers  is  proper. 

Change  of  climate  for  a  while  may  often  he  necessary  to  a  complete  recov- 
ery and  Is  always  beneficial,  especially  if  the  climate  selected  is  soft  and  balmy. 
The  subject  of  climate  in  the  treatment  of  bronchitis  will  be  considered 
later  on. 

Local  treatment  of  the  throat  and  nares  is  often  indispensable  before  a 
patient  can  entirely  lose  lus  cough.  This  is  so  because  the  bronchitis  was  pre- 
ceded by  an  acute  catarrh  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract.  Indeed,  it  is  very 
common  for  a  congested  and  catarrhal  state  of  the  pharynx  or  larynx  bo  be 
responsible  for  the  continuance  of  cough  and  expectoration  Ion*;  after  the 
bronchitis  as  such  has  yielded  to  the  remedies  appropriate  to  that  condition. 
On  this  account  the  nose  and  throat  of  every  patient  should  receive  attention 
and  be  suitably  treated  if  they  are  not  in  a  satisfactory  state. 

Management  of  Chronic  Bronchitis. — Few  diseases  of  a  chronic  na- 
ture require  mow  skillful  management  than  does  the  one  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, and  anyone  who  sees  much  of  the  complaint  soon  becomes  convinced 
of  the  futility  of  a  merely  medicinal  form  of  treatment.  Accordingly  the 
hygienic  management  will  receive  particular  consideration  later  on  and  it  will 
there  be  shown  that  hygiene  and  climate  are  <>f  utmost  importance.  It  is 
thought  best  at  first,  however,  to  take  up  the  subject  of  medicaments  since  the 
circumstances  of  many  patient-  necessitate  main  reliance  on  medicinal  treat- 
ment. 

Expectorants. — This  is  a  class  of  remedies  which  have  been  found  by 
experience  to  be  of  great  value.  Their  number  is  legion  and  their  therapeutic 
action  is  diverse.  In  seine  instances  this  seems  fairly  well  determined,  while 
in  others  the  physiologies]  action  is  largely  conjectural  and  rests  mainly  upon 
empiricism.  Consequently,  it  may  conduce  to  a  more  rational  therapy  if  the 
attempt  is  made  to  point  out  the  indications  (or  the  various  expectorants 
which  experience  has  proven  really  valuable. 

The  more  nearly  a  given  case  of  chronic  bronchitis  approaches  the  acute 
form,  as  shown  by  substernal  pain  and  tightness,  and  by  a  frequent,  dry  and 
unproductive  cough  with  slight  rise  of  the  body  temperature,  the  more  definite 
is  the  call  for  apomorphin,  ipecac,  antimony,  etc.,  that  is,  for  agents  that  will 
lessen  active  congestion  and  facilitate  expectoration.  As  regards  the  Brs1  <>f 
these  I  desire  to  repeat  the  statement  that  the  dose  need  nol  bo  limited  to  I  of 
a  grain  but  may  be  increased  from  time  to  lime  until  a  grain  is  taken  every 
four  hours.  Only  in  exceptional  instances  have  I  known  such  an  amount  to 
Occasion  nausea,  and  this  was  either  when  given  to  a  feeble  individual  or  when 
it  was  taken  before  breakfast,  or  when  it  was  intensified  by  another  drug  of 
similar  action. 

The  so-called  dry  bronchitis  when  not  due  to  an  acute  exacerbation  of 
the  malady  has  usually  been  favorably  influenced  by  tartar  emetic  or  lobelia 
in  conjunction  with  iodide  of  potassium,  or  by  the  iodide  together  with  the 
compound  syrup  of  squills.  The  initial  dosage  should  lie  small  and  increased 
as  the  susceptibility  of  the  patient  is  ascertained.     In  some  casi  -  apomorphin 
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i  i  acted  well.  In  this  class  of  cases  good  results  may  sometimes  be  obtained 
tiv  the  administration  of  the  iluid  extract  of  jaborandi  or  its  active  principle, 
pilocarpine.  It  seems  as  though  the  secretion  of  bronchial  mucus  is  favored 
by  any  drug  which  relaxes  the  vascular  system  and  tenris  to  produce  per- 
spiration. In  numerous  eases  with  arterial  sclerosis  and  a  dry  irritating  cough 
&t  congestion  T  have  known  ■  brisk  mercurial  cathartic  to  afford  much  relief. 
Cases  in  which  the  expectoration  is  thick  and  composed  largely  of  mueine 
generally  do  well  on  chloride  of  ammonium  in  conjunction  with  tincture  of 
lobelia,  fluid  extract  of  grindelia  robust*  or  iodide  of  potash,  according  to  the 
difficulty  of  expectoration  and  tightness  of  the  cough.  A  favorite  prescription 
of  mine  formerly  was 

IJ   Anim.  chlorid 5.0 

Tr.    Lobol.    .  . 10.0 

Ext.  Grind,  rob fl.  15  to  80.0 

Svi.  Glycyrrhis.  q.  s,  ad G5.0 

M.  Sig. :  A  teaspoonful  every  four  hours. 

If  the  chest  contains  rales,  whether  solely  mucous  or  partly  dry,  I  have 
come  to  rt-lv  of  late  upon  terpin  hydrate  which  is  ordered  in  capsules  and  in 
large  doses.  Small  amounts  of  2  grains  are  of  little  if  any  use,  but  when  taken 
in  5-grain  doses  four  to  six  times  daily  this  remedy  generally  clears  up  the 
rales  and  diminishes  expectoration  in  a  most  gratifying  manner.  In  some 
eases  apomorphin  may  be  eoiubined  with  the  terpin  hydrate,  especially  when 
cough  is  frequent  and  severe.  In  many  cases,  particularly  when  there  is  an 
asthmatic  tendency,  hydriodie  acid  will  prove  highly  beneficial  in  association 
with  the  terpin  but  not  in  the  same  mixture.  The  two  remedies  may  alter- 
nate, each  being  taken  every  four  hours. 

In  concluding  this  portion  of  my  subject  I  desire  to  condemn  in  strong 
terms  the  habit  of  prescribing  proprietary  cough  mixtures  which  in  ma  in 
instances  are  regular  ""shotgun  "  combinations.  The  practitioner  should  pre- 
scribe in  each  instance  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  indication  as  far  as  possible 
and  should  vary  his  combinations  from  time  to  time,  as  the  condition  cbau 
This  is  manifestly  impossible  if  ready-made  cough  mixtures  are  prescribed. 

Inhalations.— There  are  so  many  objections  to  the  internal  administration 
of  expectorants,  not  the  least  of  which  is  derangement  of  the  stomach,  that 
men  of  such  wide  experience  SJ  William  Murrell  have  come  to  rely  upon  local 
medication  in  the  form  of  inhalations.  The  remedy  with  which  he  and  Ringer 
first  experimented  and  from  which  excellent  results  were  obtained  was  ipe« 
cacuanba  wine.  The  apparatus  employed  was  a  simple  double-bulb  atomizer 
which  would  throw  a  continuous  spray,  and  the  strength  of  the  solution  was 
I  part  of  the  wine  to  2  of  water.  At  first  patients  are  apt  to  arch  up  the  tongue 
in  such  a  manner,  Murrell  says,  as  to  throw  the  solution  against  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  instead  of  inhaling  it  deeply  into  the  trachea  and  bronchi  a  i 
requisite  if  benefit  is  to  be  derived. 

If  the  spray  collects  in  the  month  it  is  likely  to  be  swallowed  and  occasion 

nausea.    When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  patients  learn  to  breathe  it  in  deeply, 
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remarkable  amelioration  of  symptoms  results,  Murrell  found  that  dysp 
was  the  first  symptom  to  abate,  bo  thai  patients  were  often  able  to  walk  home 
after  a  single  treatment  with  almost  no  shortness  of  breath.  Expectoration  is 
likely  to  be  increased  for  the  first  fvw  days  but  afterwards  is  appreciably  les- 
sened. This  treatment  is  especially  beneficial  therefore  in  eases  of  asthmatic 
bronchitis.  This  remedy  may  be  inhaled  by  means  of  the  ordinary  steam 
atomizer. 

The  second  substance  which  Murrell  found  of  service  by  inhalation  was 
pure  terebene  often  used  as  an  internal  remedy.  It  may  lie  sprayed  into  the 
deeper  portions  of  the  respiratory  trad  aa  an  emulsion,  but  it  mav  be  advaa* 

tageoualy  inhaled  by  mean-  of  the  ordinary  per- 
fo rated  zinc  respirator.  This  is  an  inexpensive 
device  consisting  of  a  muzzle  of  perforated  zinc 
having  a  sponge  attached  in  front  and  being 
large  enough  to  fit  over  both  nose  and  mouth 
and  secured  to  the  face  by  means  of  a  string 
passing  about  the  bead.  (See  Fig,  6.)  The 
terebene  \<  dropped  freely  on  the  sponge  and 
i !  ■ .  ■  respi  rfl  toi  is  I  hen  worn  for  hou  rs  toget  her 
or  quite  continuously  if  desired.  Aa  this  rem- 
edy prevents  fermentation  and  is  a  deodorizer 
in  consequence,  like  oil  of  eucalyptus,  it  is  of 
special  service  in  the  treatment  of  foetid  bron- 
chitis. Murrell  found  it  beneficial  in  other 
forma  of  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  by  effecting 
a  diminution  of  both  cough  and  expectoration. 
1 1  does  rn  >t  exert  especial  influence,  however, 
tipon  the  asthmatic  form  as  do  inhalations  of 
ipecac.  Terebene  may  be  inhaled  by  means  of 
a  globe  nebulizer  in  solution  of  any  required  strength,  £5  per  rent  or  more, 
in  albnlcnc  or  respi  rob 

The  inhalation  of  the  nascent  chloride  r»f  ammonia  is  also  praised  by 
Murrell  in  unstinted  terms.  The  best  and  at  the  same  time  the  simplest 
apparatus  is  the  Bereker  inhaler  which  consists  of  three  bottles  with  connect- 
ing tubes.  In  tin-  first  bottlv  is  placed  hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  second  a  mix- 
ture of  ammonia  and  water  while  in  the  third,  which  is  connected  with  the 
others  by  means  of  a  three-way  tube,  is  plain  water.  Hence  thia  serves  as  a 
wash-bottle  for  the  purpose  of  separating  any  trace  of  acid  or  ammonium  from 
the  vapor. 

The  patient  inhales  the  fames  of  the  nascent  ammonium  chloride  through 
a  rubber  tube  of  sufficient  length  to  admit  oT  his  standing  erect  and  drawing 
the  vapor  deeply  into  the  lungs,  As  free  ammonia  proves  intolerably  irritating 
to  the  air-passages  this  must  he  prevented.  Accordingly  it  is  advised  that  a 
few  drops  of  acetic  acid  be  put  in  the  \va>li-hot tie  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
cepting any  traces  of  free  ammonium  (hat  maj  noi  be  held  in  the  water.  A 
few  drops  of  tincture  of  litmus  should  also  i"  added  to  the  water  to  enable 
one  to  tell  by  the  red  color  that   the  solution  remains  acid.     So  long  as  the 
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water  remains  red  there  is  no  danger  of  ammonia  Doming  over,  and  when  the 
red  hue  changes  to  blue  more  acetic  acid  mav  he  added. 

MnrreU  states  thai  (he  fumes  of  ammonium  chloride  may  thus  he  inhaled 
alone  or  may  be  used  ba  a  \  chicle  for  the  administration  of  other  agents  as 
pure  terehene.  A  few  drops  of  this  remedy  are  poured  on  a  pledget  of  eotton 
which  u  then  dropped  into  the  water  of  the  wash-bottle;  its  vapor  (hen  becomes 
combined  with  that  of  the  ammonium  muriate  and  enhances  the  beneficial 
effect  Of  the  hitter. 

If  sufferers  flora  chronic  bronchitis  are  carefully  instructed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  apparatus  and  are  taught  how  to  hrealho  effectively,  this  form  of 
treatment  is  said  to  accomplish  results  dial  an-  uiHMpialed  by  any  other  mode 
of  management.  It  is  certainly  very  simple  and  worthy  of  trial,  hut  the  prac- 
titioner must  take  tare  that  the  patient  fully  understand*  how  to  avoid  the 
injurious  effects  sure  tn  result  from  the  inhalation  of  free  ammonium.  This 
remedy  facilitates  expectoration  and  is  said  actually  to  bring  ahout  a  cure  in 
nhstinato  ca.-.c>  of  chronic  bronchil  is. 

Powerful  Expiratory  Efforts  a  a  an  Aid  to  Expectoration.— Cough  is  a 
reflex  act  which  mav  he  excited  by  irritation  elsewhere  than  in  the  respiratory 
passages,  hut  in  bronchitis  it  is  generally  aroused  by  the  presence  of  mucus  in 
the  trachea  or  large  bronchi.  Cough  is  therefore  the  expression  of  an  attempt 
to  dislodge  and  expel  the  mucus.  If  the  secretion  is  loose  it  comes  up  with 
ease  but  if  it  adheres  tenaciously  to  the  mucosa  it  is  eliminated  with  difficulty. 
Under  such  circumstances  patients  cough  long  and  hard  before  obtaining 
relief,  in  many  instances  not  knowing  how  to  cough  effectively. 

To  he  efficient  in  expelling  viscid  mucus,  cough  must  he  assisted  by  power- 
ful expiratory  efforts.  Accordingly  Lenhartz  instructs  his  patients  how  to 
perform  this  act  in  the  most  effective  manner  as  follow   : 

The  bronchi  tic  is  told  to  stand  \\\).  ami  then  to  take  a  deep  inspiration 
while  Taising  his  arms  laterally  to  a  level  with  bifl  shoulders,  that  by  so  doing 
he  may  for*  c  in  sullicicnt  air  to  loosen  up  the  phlegm.  The  next  instant,  as 
the  patient  begins  to  cough  he  aids  expiration  by  bending  his  knees  and  bring- 
ing his  arms  forcibly  downward  and  forward.  In  this  manner  great  compres- 
sion i-  everted  upon  the  thorax  and  the  previously  loosened  secretions  are 
driven  powerfully  out  through  the  glottis. 

If  the  patient  is  not  strong  enough  to  endure  so  energetic  a  movement  of 
the  arms,  lie  ifl  instructed  to  merely  lower  them  during  expiration  without  the 
forward  motion.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  equal  to  it  he  is  told  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  arm-movement  by  holding  a  fi-pound  weight  in  each 
hand 

We  are  assured  by  Lenhartz  that  this  simple  device  often  proves  of  valuable 
service  in  the  expulsion  of  copious,  tenacious  mucus  that  otherwise  would 
require  prolonged  tussive  efforts.  If  the  desire  to  cough  is  owing  to  byper- 
irmia  with  but  little  if  any  mucus,  such  powerful  efforts  are  useless  if  not 
harmful,  and  the  patient  is  impressed  with  the  importance  of  restraining  his 
inclination  io  cough  as  long  as  possible. 

General  Hygiene. —  Ii  goes  withoui  Baying  thai  if  a  sufferer  from  chronic 
bronchitis  is  to  be  favorably  influenced  by  therapeutic  measures  of  any  sort 
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be  mint  attend  strictly  to  all  matters  of  hygiene.  In  particular,  he  must  avoid 
so  far  as  possible  whatever  tends  to  maintain  or  aggravate  his  disease.  These 
influences  have  been  pointed  out  in  such  detail  under  the  subject  nf  etiology 
that  no  more  is  here  required  than  an  allusion  to  them.  In  addition  every 
attempt  possible  should  Ik?  made  to  improve  the  state  of  the  general  health 
since  the  tendency  of  chronic  bronchitis  is  to  impair  the  health  in  general, 
and  such  impairment  serves  to  fasten  the  disease  of  the  air-tubes  more  tightly 
upon  the  individual. 

Climate  as  a  Therapeutic  Agent.— Tt  may  1^  possible  for  an  individual 
who  is  convalescing  from  an  acute  bronchitis  to  regain  health  without  leaving 
his  home  climate,  but  if  his  symptoms  persist  though  in  a  milder  form  despite 
suitable  therapy  there  is  great  danger  of  the  ultimate  development  of  a  chronic 
bronchial  catarrh.  Especially  is  it  advisable  for  persons  just  recovering  from 
influenza,  measles,  etc.  to  make  a  change  of  climate  until  their  mucous  mem- 
branes bave  been  restored  to  a  state  of  health. 

The  same  recommendation  applies  to  persons  who  begin  hi  manifest  a 
chronic  winter  cough  or  who  find  that  with  each  recurring  Tall  they  take  cold 
more  easily.  If  they  are  well  on  in  years  and  have  signs  of  card io- vascular 
and  renal  degeneration,  emphysema  or  an  asthmatic  tendency  they  ought  by 
all  means  to  seek  a  suitable  climate  as  soon  as  the  weather  at  home  becomes 
inclement. 

Furthermore,  the  patient  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  select  a  resort  on  the 

recommendation  of  some  lay  friend,  nor  should  he  be  merely  advised  by  his 

family  doctor  to  go  to  a  mild  climate  without  having  the  resort  chosen  with 
an  intelligent  view  of  the  indications  in  his  particular  ease.  Comfortable 
accommodations  and  a  good  local  practitioner  are  also  most  important  and 
should  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  selection  of  an  abiding  place  fer  a  winter. 
When  Cuba  and  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies  shall  have  provided  for  the 
care  of  health-seekers  from  the  United  States,  they  will  doubtless  become  the 
Mecca  for  invalids  of  the  sort  now  considered. 

Persons  with  irritable  mucous  membranes  anil  a  persistent  dry  cough  usu- 
ally obtain  relief  in  a  warm  and  moderately  moist  climate  since  it  soothes  the 
air-passages  and  promotes  the  secretion  of  mucus,  Such  climatic  conditions 
are  found  in  the  islands  of  the  Oulf  and  along  the  Qufi  ooasl  of  our  Southern 
States,  The  spot  chosen  must  be  protected,  so  far  as  possible,  from  the  cold 
'*  northers  n  that  sometimes  sweep  down  into  the  South  and  carry  along  with 
them  possibilities  of  much  barm  to  the  chronic  bronehitic. 

The  sudden  changes  <>f  temperature  occasionally  experienced  in  our  South- 
ern States  furnish  a  strong  objection  to  them  in  the  minds  of  some  persona. 
For  such  the  climate  of  Southern  California  offers  many  attractions.  II  is 
fairly  dry  but  along  the  coast  i>  [ess  so  than  in  the  foothill*.  Taken  altogether 
it  is  excellent  for  individuals  who  are  suffering  from  bronchitis  and  do  not 
require  a  relaxing  climate.  It  is  probably  more  suitable  to  persons  having 
abundant  bronchial  secretions. 

It  IS  impracticable  in  the  limits  of  this  work  to  enter  into  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  effects  of  different  climates  and  the  various  resorts  which  pro- 
sent  these  varying  features.     It  must   suffice,  therefore,  if  the  indications  are 
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laid  down  in  i  general  way  which  should  govern  Hie  choice  of  a  health 
resort. 

Warm,  moist  climates  are  indicated  in  acute  conditions  and  in  dry  bron- 
chitis or  when  the  bronchial  secretions  are  viscid  and  difficult  of  expectoration. 
A  warm,  dry  atmosphere,  on  the  other  hand,  is  host  when  the  cough  is  loose 
and  the  sputa  are  copious  from  large  admixture  of  serum  and  pus.  If  emphy- 
sema is  present  |t  contra-indicates  a  high  altitude,  the  actual  degree  of  eleva- 
tion permissible  being  determined  by  the  severity  of  the  emphysema.  Asth- 
matic patients  generally  do  not  bear  much  of  an  altitude,  and  yet  this  appears 
to  be  governed  in  the  main  by  the  degree  of  the  associated  emphysema.  As  a 
general  proposition  aged  persons  would  better  remain  at  or  near  the  eea 
level.  Whatever  the  climate  selected  it  must  be  equable  and  not  subject  to 
great  dilferenees  between  the  night  and  the  day  temperatures.  Lastly  it  must, 
be  free  from  dust  and  dust-storms. 

Spas. — In  Europe  great  value  is  attached  to  the  use  of  natural  waters  and 
chronic  bronchitics  are  sent  to  certain  resorts  to  drink  the  waters  and  to  profit 
by  the  climatic  conditions  which  there  prevail.  Ems,  Nenenahr,  Carlsbad, 
Weilbach.  Kissingen,  Homburg,  Marienbad,  Vichy,  are  the  best  known.  Hoff- 
mann is  of  the  opinion  that  the  chief  benefit  comes  from  the  ingestion  of 
large  amounts  of  fluid,  while  Lenhartz  believes  that  positive  value  must  bo 
attached  to  their  saline  and  alkaline  ingredients.  The  latter  author  especially 
recommends  the  drinking  of  the  waters  of  Kissingen,  Homburg  and  Marien- 
bad by  persons  who  sutler  from  hyperemia  of  the  pharynx  and  digestive  dis- 
orders. 

At  most  if  not  all  of  those  watering  places  there  arc  inhalatoria,  i.e. 
cabinets  or  chambers  in  which  patienls  sit  and  breathe  an  atmosphere  im- 
pregnated with  the  vapor  of  the  waters.  The  benefit  thus  derived  conies  from 
the  inhalation  of  sodium  chloride  which  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  min- 
eral constituents  of  the  springs,  as  well  as  from  breathing  the  moist  atmos- 
phere. Lenhartz  asserts  that  he  has  witnessed  gratifying  results  follow  such 
inhalations. 

According  to  Guy  Hinsdale  the  following  springs  of  the  Fnitcd  States  are 
analogous  to  the  German  spas  just  mentioned. 

Kins—  Healing  Springs,  Virginia  ;  Ojo  Caliente,  New  Mexico;  Enna  Soda 
Springs,  California;  Hot  Springs,  North  Carolina. 

Carlsbad — Sprtngdale  Seltzer,  Pagosa  Hot  Springs,  Royal  Ueorge  Hoi 
Springs,  Idaho  Hot  Springs,  Colorado;  Bedford  Magnesia  Spring,  Pennsyl- 
vania, partly.     American  Carlsbad.  Washington  County,  Illinois. 

Homburg— Solnbria  Spring  and  Glenn  Springs,  New  York, 

Kissingen — Sheboygan  Mineral  Well,  Wisconsin;  Lower  Blue  Lick 
Springs,  Kentucky. 

Vn -liy — Geyser,  Saratoga,  New  York;  Ukiah  Vichy  Spring,  Mendocino 
County,  Congress,  California;  Vichy  Spring,  Saratoga,  New  York;  Ojo 
Caliente.  New  Maxieo, 

Our  American  spas  are  rich  and  varied,  but  have  not  been  adequately 
investigated  and  are  not  so  far  as  I  am  aware  provided  with  inhalatoria  for 
the  proper  treatment  of  chronic  bronchitis.     Nevertheless,  in  the  choice  of  a 
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health  resort  for  this  class  of  invalids  the  physician  might  wry  properly  recom- 
mend some  one  of  the  1 1 -i  given  above  where  climatic  conditions  are  right  and 
the  waters  would  he  likely  to  prove  beneficial. 

Treatment  of  Fibrinous  Bronchitis.- — This  it  must  be  confessed   is 

very  unsatisfactory,  since  we  possess  no  means  of  preventing  the  formation  •»!' 
the  casts  or  indeed  of  farthering  their  expulsion.  Consequently  nur  therapy 
must  be  largely  symptomatic  and  palliative.  When  cough  is  so  severe  and 
prolonged  as  to  necessitate  its  mitigation,  we  are  compelled  to  rely  upon  some 
form  or  derivative  of  opium.  Can*  should  be  exercised,  however,  lest  the  sen- 
sibility nf  the  sufferer  be  too  powerfully  blunted  since  the  act  of  coughing  is 
essential  to  the  elimination  of  the  easts. 

Expectorants  are  probably  nf  little  if  any  utility,  but  if  tried  should  Ik? 
such  as  belong  to  the  emetic  class.  Indeed,  Lcnhartz  mentions  emetics,  a* 
indicated,  while  at  the  same  time  cautioning  against  their  injudicious  use.  If 
it  be  decided  to  try  the  milium."  of  omesis  in  expelling  the  mold,  then  the 
hypodermic  injection  of  -Xj  to  £  of  a  grain  of  apomorphin  is  undoubtedly 
preferable  to  depressing  remedies  administered  by  lite  mouth. 

Fowler  suggests  the  possible  utility  of  inhalations  or  intratracheal  injec- 
tions and  cites  the  experience  of  a  colleague  who  thought  he  had  facilitated 
the  expectoration  of  the  casi  in  one  instance  by  the  intratracheal  injection  of 
glycerine.  Limewater  spray  has  been  recommended  for  the  removal  of  false 
membrane  on  the  throat,  and  therefore  this  simple  remedy  might  be  tried  by 
inhalation  from  a  steam  atomizer,  it  being  possible  that  some  additional  good 
might  follow  the  relaxing  effecl  of  the  warm  vapor. 

Hoffmann,  who  indorses  the  u><  of  limewater  in  the  form  of  a  spray, 
remarks  upon  the  wisdom  of  treating  acute  plastic  bronchitis  in  accordance 
with  its  aetiology,  .«>  far  as  this  can  be  determined.  Theoretically  this  is  good 
advice,  but  with  the  exception  of  cases  depending  up«»n  Ejoeffler's  bacillus  we 
possess  no  certain  therapeutic  agent.  Inhalations  of  creosote  have  been 
recommended  as  have  been  other  drugs  on  the  theory  of  their  exerting  an  anti- 
bacterial influence  upon  the  organisms  concerned  In  the  aetiology  of  the 
affect  ion. 

Potassium  iodide  is  the  remedy  most  generally  prescribed  in  this  disease 
and  in  a  few  eases  it  appears  to  have  been  of  value.  It  may  be  given  during 
the  attack  to  facilitate  the  expulsion  of  the  easts  and  in  the  intervals  to  pre- 
vent their  formation.  The  dosage  rloes  ru *r  need  to  be  large,  ten  to  fifteen 
grains  thrice  daily  being  sufficient. 

The  general  management  is  highly  important,  since  measures  thai  improve 
the  health  undoubtedly  bed  te  lessen  the  liability  to  the  affection.  If.  as 
stated  by  Hoffmann,  tuberculosis  Ls  responsible  for  a  huge  proportion  of  the 
observed  cases,  I  hen  the  necessity  for  careful  dietetic  and  hygienic  manage- 
ment become-  at  once  apparent.  Consequently,  all  thai  has  been  said  on  the 
climatic  and  general  treatment  of  chronic  bronchitis  applies  also  lo  this  form. 
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BfiOKCIIiECTASiS 

This  term  signifies  a  dilatation  of  the  air-tube  which,  as  will  be  shown 
in  considering  the  morbid  anatomy,  is  divisible  into  a  number  of  varieties. 
Tin*  condition  here  described  scarcely  constitutes  a  clinical  entity  per  se  since 
it  is  associated  with  some  other  primary  or  predisposing  affection  whose  symp- 
toms disguise  or  conceal  those  of  the  bronchiectasis.  There  are  eases,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  bronchial  dilatation  declares  itself  by  quite  definite  and 
distinctive  clinical  features  which  permit  of  its  diagnosis  and  hence  the 
designation  of  Hie  dilatation  as  the  chief  clinical  entity. 

Pathogenesis. —  If  one  considers  that  the  predisposing  affections  occur 
with  infinitely  greater  frequency  than  does  bronchiectasis,  it  is  at  once  plain 
that  aside  from  these  we  must  look  for  other  factors  that  act  as  determining 
causes.  In  other  words  we  must  endeavor  to  explain  why  the  bronchial  tubes 
become  dilated  in  some  eases  and  not  in  others. 

Accordingly  mimcroua  theories  have  been  advanced,  and  although  writers 
are  agreed  on  some  points,  they  are  not  yet  in  accord  on  all.  Laennec  pro- 
pounded the  hypothesis  that  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  the  result  of  increased 
Iatrabronchial  air-pressure,  while  Corrigan  expressed  the  opinion,  afterwards 
so  ably  espoused  hy  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  that  the  determining  cause  in  very 
many  case-  is  traction  on  the  bronchial  wall  from  without,  through  the  con- 
traction  of  fibrous  bands  as  will  he  more  fully  considered  later  on. 

The  influence  of  increased  intrabronchial  air-pressure  is  now  generally 
accepted,  but  inasmuch  as  the  pressure  of  air  within  the  bronchi  is  raised 
to  a  high  point  by  I  great  variety  of  conditions,  notably  by  coughing,  crying, 
singing,  etc.,  yet  without  the  production  of  bronchiectasis,  something  more 
than  this  is  necessary. 

This  additional  factor  is  generally  conceded  to  be  an  inflammatory  change 
by  which  the  elasticity  of  the  bronchial  wall,  and  hence  its  resistance,  is  dimin- 
ished. If  ordinary  inflammation  were  thus  capable  of  injuriously  disturbing 
the  resistance  of  the  tube,  then  the  association  of  bronchitis  and  bronchiectasis 
ought,  as  Hoffmann  urges,  to  be  very  common,  which  is  not  the  case.  Conse- 
quently, Hoffmann  declares,  the  inflammation  must  be  a  specially  severe  one, 
and  such  b  found  in  the  bronchitis  of  measles,  whooping-cough,  diphtheria 
and  the  broncho-pneumonia  of  influenza  and  typhoid  which  according  to 
Marfan  is  a  particularly  frequent  cause  of  bronchiectasis. 

Hoffmann's  argumentation  seems  to  me  very  strong.  He  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  when  expiratory  effort  is  made  against  the  closed  glottis  air- 
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pressure  is  raised  to  80  mm.  of  mercury,  whereas  during  ordinary  respiration 
the  pressure  within  the  trachea  is  but  2  or  3  millimeters.  Such  an  abnormal 
degree  of  pressure  is  sustained  by  the  healthy  bronchi  without  injury  when- 
ever an  individual  coughs  or  sings  and  the  like.  During  such  an  expiratory 
effort  the  entire  bronchial  tree  is  distended  and  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  state 
of  temporary  bronchiectasis  from  which  it  recovers  immediately  in  consequence 
of  its  elasticity.  If  the  ability  of  any  portion  of  an  air-tube  to  withstand  such 
pressure  is  impaired,  then  such  limited  portion  yields  permanently  to  the  dis- 
tending force  and  bronchiectasis  is  the  result. 

Diminished  resistance  at  one  or  more  points  is  not  the  only  requisite,  how- 
ever, according  to  Hoffmann  J  for,  if  it  were,  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  would 
be  far  more  frequent  than  it  is.  There  must  also  be  a  condition  which  leads 
to  abnormal  augmentation  of  air-pressure,  and  this  he  finds  in  stenosis.  Tie 
admits  that  narrowing  of  the  lumen  of  lite  bronchus  is  not  discovered  in  every 
instance  of  bronchiectasis,  but  this  in  bis  opinion  is  due  in  some  cases  to  fail- 
ure in  recognizing  stenosis,  while  in  others  there  is  an  absence  of  still  other 
conditions  deemed  by  him  essential. 

Sm  h  mrossary  requirements  are  (1)  inflammation  and  (2)  a  relatively 
free  ingress  of  air  during  inspiration  as  compared  with  the  difficult  egress 
during  expiration,  in  consequence  of  which  the  air  contained  in  the  tube 
peripheral  to  the  constriction  is  confined  under  high  pressure.  In  support 
of  his  contention  Hoffmann  cites  Lichtheim'e  experiments  by  which  the  pro- 
duction of  bronchial  stenosis  in  dogs  was  followed  by  the  development  of 
bronchiectasis  and  the  dilated  tube  was  found  more  or  less  filled  with  thick 
secretion. 

Me  argues  that  in  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  germs  with  the  air  the 
contents  of  the  tube  beyond  the  seat  of  stenosis  become  infected  with  result- 
ing inflammation  of  the  bronchial  wall.    When  infection  dues  not  take  phiee, 

stenosis  hails  to  atelectasis  of  the  lobules  supplied  by  the  lube  without  dilata- 
tion of  the  bronchus.  In  this  manner  the  frrsl  essential,  i.e.  inflammatory 
impairment  of  resistance,  Is  fulfilled. 

The  collection  of  thick  tenacious  secretion  at  the  distal  side  of  the  stenosis 
furnishes  the  second  requirement,  since  it  acta  as  a  valve  by  permitting  air  to 
be  driven  in  with  the  positive  pressure  of  inspiration  but  prevents  the  escape 
of  air  during  the  lessened  pressure  of  expiration  accomplished,  as  this  latter 
is,  by  th<"  elastic  recoil  merely  of  the  lung, 

According  to  this  view  he  accounts  for.  the  formation  of  bronchiectases 
which  have  been  found  in  eases  of  aortic  aneurysm  that  has  partially  occluded 
a  bronchus,  in  cases  of  syphilitic  bronchial  stenosis  in  which  dilatation  of 
the  air-tubes  is  a  very  common  occurrence,  and  even  in  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  In  the  last-mentioned  disease  he  sees  in  the  development  of 
the  tubercle  itself  in  the  wall  of  a  bronchiole  a  possible  cause  of  stenosis 
and  hence  of  dilatation,  Tn  fibroid  phthisis  he  rccognixea  an  additional  fac- 
tor, namely,  traction  on  the  bronchial  wall  by  the  fibrous  lis- no.  in  broncho* 
pneumonia,  furthermore,  Hoffmann  believes  that  the  inflammatory  tumefac- 
tion of  the  bronchial  mucosa,  aided  by  the  secretions,  is  capahlc  of  setting  up 
stenosis  and  thus  predisposes  to  the  development  of  bronchiectasi 
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Lenhartz  agrees  with  Hoffmann  in  attributing  aetiological  imp 
bronchial  stenosis  when  this  is  due,  e.  g.,  to  cicatricial  contraction,  1 
Hoffmann  goes  too  far  in  his  attempt  to  find  narrowing  of  the  lumei 
essential  in  all  cases.  He  thinks  inflammation  of  a  limited  part  of 
and  increased  air-pressure  therein  are  sufficient  etiological  facto: 
instances. 

Fowler  recognizes  three  intrinsic  causes,  (1)  acute  and  chronic 
(2)  bronchial  stenosis  and  (3)  obstruction  of  a  bronchus  as  by  a  fo] 
All  these  conditions  favor  distention  of  the  tube  by  violent  expirat 
during  cough,  but  this  alone  would  not  suffice,  and  therefore  he  al 
there  must  be  loss  of  elasticity  and  of  muscular  tone  from  inflamn 
bronchitis  "  retained  secretion,  which  is  no  longer  permeable  to  air, 
a  better  point  d'appui  for  such  a  force"  (the  distending  force  of 
effort)  "  than  air  contained  in  the  tubes,  and  secretion  may  be  retai 
the  lung  tissue  beyond  has  undergone  collapse.  A  deficient  entry  of  8 
part  of  a  lung,  by  producing  incomplete  expansion  of  the  alveoli  an< 
tive  support  of  the  bronchi,  would  necessarily  favor  dilatation  of 
but  such  a  condition,  although  commonly  present  in  cases  of  broi 
cannot  be  regarded  as  essential." 

In  bronchial  stenosis  Fowler  regards  the  three  following  caus 
tributing  to  the  result:  "  (1)  Accumulation  of  secretion  in  the  tut 
obstruction  of  the  bronchioles  and  collapse  of  the  tributary  area.  (S 
in  the  bronchi  and  peribronchial  tissues  diminish  the  power  of  re 
pressure  from  within.  (3)  Fibrous  thickening  of  the  interlobular 
alveolar  connective  tissue,  and  of  the  lung  as  a  result  of  inflamm 
to  contraction  of  the  surrounding  tissue." 

The  foregoing  quotations  from  such  well-known  writers  show  tha 
authors  agree  in  the  main  regarding  the  causes  of  bronchiectasis 
differ  in  the  matter  of  the  contributing  factors.  The  essentials  are 
stated,  loss  of  elastic  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  bronchial  wall  am 
expiratory  air-pressure. 

There  now  remain  to  be  considered  the  cases  of  obliterate 
chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  fibroid  phthisis,  etc.,  in  which  the  tl 
cause  is  believed  to  be  traction  on  the  bronchial  wall.  It  was  tl 
cases  that  led  Corrigan  to  express  the  view  afterwards  adopted  by  I 
Lebert  and  others,  that  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  fibi 
which  extends  from  the  pleura  inward  or  forms  within  the  lung  ai 
the  bronchi  and  is  in  fact  an  indurative  process,  the  walls  of  the  ai 
drawn  outward.  This  tendency  to  dilatation  is  furthermore  aug 
air-pressure  during  inspiration. 

The  coexistence  of  bronchial  dilatation  with  cirrhotic  changes  i 
is  not  constant,  Bastian  having  found  no  evidence  of  bronchiectasis- 
of  30  cases  collected  by  him.  It  is  said  to  be  the  early  cases  in  wb 
tion  of  the  bronchi  is  not  discovered.  The  explanation  seems  to  be 
shrinkage  in  the  size  of  the  lung  must  occur  before  the  air-tubes 
sufficient  traction  to  undergo  stretching.  At  first  the  contraction  of 
tissue  is  at  the  expense  of  the  chest-wall,  pulmonary  parenchyma 
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mini  and  diaphragm,  Which  are  all  drawn  inward  and  upward  so  as  to  pro- 
duce great  diminution  in  1  lie  dinmclcr  of  the  affected  half  of  the  thorax.  At 
length  however  there  comes  a  time  when  these  structures  mniiot  yield  any 
further  and,  contraction  of  the  new-formed  tissue  still  continuing,  traction  is 
exerted  on  the  hronchial  walls  with  resulting  dilatation. 

Nearly  all  writers  attribute  more  or  less  influence  to  this  factor  of  trac- 
tion in  certain  cases,  but  Hoffmann  believes  that  even  in  such  cases  there  is 
also  the  factor  of  bronchial  stenosis  produced  by  the  fibrous  tissue. 

Fowler,  on  the  contrary,  expresses  the  opinion  that  fibrosis  of  the  lung 
tends  rather  to  obliteration  than  to  dilatation  of  the  tubes,  "That  they  are 
not  completely  obliterated  is  due  partly  to  the  dilating  force  of  the  chronic 
Cough,  which  is  commonly  present,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  when,  by  the 
aid  of  such  changes  as  approximation  and  overlapping  of  the  ribs,  curvature 
of  the  spine,  displacement  of  organs  and  of  the  mediastinum,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  opposite  lung,  every  possible  compensation  has  been  made,  the 
equilibrium  between  the  various  forces  is  obtained  before  the  cavities  in  the 
lung  have  been  completely  obliterated," 

JEtiology. — What  has  been  said  concerning  the  pathogenesis  of  this  affec- 
tion renders  superfluous  any  extended  diseussion  of  its  etiology.  Bronchial 
dilatation  is  a  comparatively  frequent  discovery  in  the  fOst-mortBtn  room  and 
is  associated  with  changes  in  the  air-tubes,  the  parenchyma  or  pleura  which, 
during  life,  were  perhaps  the  only  changes  recognized.  The  nature  and  variety 
of  these  primary  affections  are  well  shown  by  the  annexed  table  quoted  from 
Fowler  and  God  lee  and  compiled  from  the  autopsy  records  of  Brompton  Hos- 
pilal  from  1H87  to  18J>4,  The  diseases  herein  mentioned  render  unnecessary 
any  especial  remarks  regarding  their  a'tiological  influence,  particularly  when 
fiewed  in  connection  with  what  was  said  under  pathogen.  ~i-. 

Acute  bronchitis 1 

Chronic  bronchi  til 7 

Syphilitic  stenosis  of  the  bronchi , 1 

Pressure  on  bronchi  by  mediastinal  growth  or  an  aneurysm 1 

Foreign  bodies  ill  t\w  bronchi  .  . . . , 8 

Bronchitis  and  asthma .».«♦. , 1 

Broncho-pneumonia o 

Lobar  pneumonia , 2 

Chronic  pneumonia  and  cirrhosis  of  I  he  lung ,1 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 4 

Pleurisy  and  empyema 3 

II ydaiid  cyst  of  the  kidney , t 

.Spinal  curvature  , , 2 

Total. ^5 

Acute  Bronchitis,— The  association  of  bronchial  dilatation  with  acute 
bronchitis  is  seen  most  often  in  children,  although  it  may  occur  in  adults. 
The  bronchitis  is  not  the  simple  or  nonspecific  variety  due  to  extension  from 
above,  but  is  the  form  known  as  secondary  or  specific,  depending  upon  per- 
tussis, measles,  diphtheria,  etc.    Biermer  speaks  of  II  as  occurring  in  cornice- 
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tion  with  capillary  bronchitis  and  it  is  stated  by  Marfin  to  be 
frequent  in  broncho-pneumonia,  a  statement  borne  out  by  the  t« 
above. 

It  is  believed  by  some  writers  that  dilatation  of  the  tubes  in  c 
with  bronchitis  is  not  always  a  permanent  condition,  but  that  it  < 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammatory  process  because  the  elastic 
walls  has  not  been  seriously  impaired.  This  will  be  referred  to  aga 
cussing  the  influence  of  some  of  the  other  associated  diseases  in  the  j 
of  bronchiectasis. 

Age  exerts  no  direct  aetiological  influence  since  the  disease  now  < 
may  be  found  at  any  time  of  life  from  that  of  early  childhood  t< 
Bronchial  dilatation  is  however  most  frequent  during  middle  age, 
only  because  the  diseases  with  which  it  is  associated  are  most  freque 
this  period  of  life. 

Sex. — The  same  statement  may  be  made  concerning  sex  as 
regarding  age.  Although  men  appear  to  suffer  from  this  affection  n 
than  do  females,  29  out  of  the  35  cases  quoted  above  having  been 
still  such  a  preponderance  of  males  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  sex  per 
the  circumstance  that  men  are  more  liable  than  women  to  the  pn 
diseases  already  mentioned. 

Other  serological  factors,  as  heredity  (Grainger  Stewart),  ans 
turbances  of  the  general  health,  etc.,  if  they  exert  any  influence  at 
only  very  remotely  by  preparing  the  way  for  the  development  of  tfc 
of  pleura,  lungs  or  bronchi  which  are  generally  recognized  as  predi: 
bronchiectasis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Two  varieties  of  bronchiectasis  are  gen 
scribed,  the  cylindrical  and  saccular.  The  term  fusiform  is  ap[ 
subvariety  or  modification  of  the  cylindrical.  These  last  are  unifo 
tions  which  involve  the  entire  diameter  of  the  tube,  while  saccuk 
chiectases  are  globular  pouchings  very  like  a  sacculated  aneurysm, 
the  air-tubes  may  become  dilated,  but  the  large  bronchi  are  less 
affected  than  are  those  of  medium  caliber. 

The  number  is  also  variable.     There  may  be  but  a  single  broi 
and  when  so  it  is  usually  sacculated,  or  the  dilatations  may  be  so 
especially  when  of  the  cylindrical  variety,  as  to  have  converted 
entire  lung  into  a  series  of  cavities   (Fig.   7)    (the  so-called  tur 
Such  is  the  condition  observed  in  the  congenital  bronchiectasis  of  c 
writers.     A  cross-section  of  a  lung  which  is  the  seat  of  cylindrical 
tases  presents  an  appearance  suggestive  of  a  slice  of  Swiss  cheese  o 
sponge.     A  single  bronchus  may  display  a  series  of  beadlike  dilatati 
give  it  a  resemblance  to  a  rosary,  the  bronchiectases  of  this  kind  be 
times  styled  inoniliform. 

Bronchiectases  may  exist  in  any  part  of  one  or  both  lungs  but 
often  unilateral  and  at  the  base.  If  associated  with  fibroid  phthisi 
apt  to  be  at  the  upper  portion  and  of  the  sacculated  variety,  whenc 
ficulty  of  always  distinguishing  them  from  tuberculous  vomicae,  pa 
if  there  is  but  one  cavity  and  its  wall  has  undergone  ulceration. 


calcified.    The  elastic  and  muscular  layers  may  be  atrophied  or  Hr»  wall  may 
become  Hun  and  fibrous  like  Bcar-tiseue.     Peripheral  to  tbe  point  of 
dilatation  the  bronchus  i>  occluded  end  shrnnkrn,  and  in  aome  iustancee  the 
tube  lia>  also  ht «  led  ;i(  the  proximal  side  oi  the  ectasia  so  that  the 

Oavitj  ie  Bhut  off,  and  its  contents  are  thickened  and  gelatinous  or  calcified. 
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In  I  In-  sacculated  variety  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  the  wall  ulccr:u<«l 
and  llie  surrounding  tissues  invaded  by  the  same  destructive  process,  and 
jut  hups  gangrenous. 

The  pulmonary  parenchyma  lias  also  suffered  in  its  integrity,  usually  as 
a  primary  and  not  a  secondary  condition.  Thus,  in  a  young"  man  of  twenty- 
five  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  \\\  S.  Brown  of  Elgin,  Illinois,  who  subsequently  died 
as  a  result  of  operation,  the  right  lower  Iol*e  consisted  of  a  series  of  cylin- 
dries]  bronchiectases  separated  by  thick  sa?pta  of  fibrous  tissue  and  was  grcatly 
redueed  in  size.  The  middle  lobe  also  showed  a  few  dilatations,  while  the 
upper  l'*l»\  a-  i-  usually  the  ease,  was  emphysematous  and  occupied  the 
major  portion  of  the  pleural  cavity  on  tint  side. 

Often  the  pleurie  are  thickened  and  adherent,  the  entire  lobe  or  even  the 
whole  lung  being  converted  into  a  dense  mass  of  fibrous  tissue  and  bronchi- 
<  s,  while  the  respective  half  of  the  thorax  is  greatly  retraced  and  the 
heart  displaced. 

Congenital  atelectasis  may  occur  in  the  newborn,  when  it  is  thought  due 
to  hereditary  syphilis,  or,  as  in  a  few  recorded  cases,  in  adults.  The  lung  is 
filled  with  cysts  containing  u  serous  fluid.  The  lobe  is  thus  converted  into 
a  flaccid  pouch  which  does  not  communicate  with  the  bronchi  and  in  (ira- 
wiiz's  case  careful  examination  showed  a  system  of  small  cavities  opening 
into  a  common  middle  cavity  and  divided  from  each  other  by  Ihin  walls. 
From  the  largest  of  these  arose  secondary  and  even  tertiary  partitions,  numer- 
ous  recesses  being  thus  formed.  The  fluid  in  the  main  sac  which  Orawitz 
thought  might  ha\e  been  formed  by  a  hydropic  distention  of  a  bronchus, 
contained  nuclei  and  cylindrical  cells,  while  the  walls  were  lined  with  cuboidal 
epithelium,  the  uppermost  of  these  cells  being  ciliated.  The  cysl  was  bounded 
by  l  small  zone  of  embryonal  pulmonary  tissue  and  was  thus  united  to  the 
remainder  of  the  lung  which  was  healthy. 

Kessler  discovered  a  similar  condition  in  a  baby  girl  of  five  months. 
The  upper  part  of  the  left  lung  was  converted  into  a  while  fibrous  sac  into 
which  numerous  bronchial  tubes  opened,  while  the  sac  was  connected  with 
the  hiius  by  a  limited  amount  of  normal  pulmonary  tissue.  This  patient 
hail  Buffered  from  asthmatic  attacks  which  were  aggravated  by  the  right 
lateral  decubitus.  Another  very  similar  stale  of  things  was  found  in  a  five 
to  six  months'  foetus  by  Meyer.  Fraenkel  describee  a  like  condition  in  a  man 
of  twenty-five  years  who  had  suffered  from  as  asthmatic  complaint. 

There  is  another  class  of  cases  also  regarded  by  (irawitz  as  having  been 
congenital.  In  these  there  are  many  cysts  located  in  the  bronchi  of  the 
lb  ml  and  fourth  order,  sometimes  arranged  in  rows,  sometimes  opening  out- 
Ward  hut  sometimes  closed.  Only  one  lung  is  affected  and  there  is  an  absence 
of  pigment  in  the  lung. 

In  some  cases  there  may  be  a  complete  atrophy  of  an  entire  lung  in  asso- 
ciation with  bronchiectases.  Four  such  cases  were  reported  by  Neisser  in 
all  of  which  the  left  lung  was  the  one  affected.  The  symptoms  of  dyspnoea, 
cough  ami  expectoration  of  u  bloody,  sometimes  foetid,  sputum,  had  existed 
intermittently  since  early  childhood.  It  is  worthy  of  special  note  thai  the 
diseased   half  of  the  thorax   was  not   retracted,   ami    Neisser  believes    that   in 
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t'ongi'nihi]  cum  s  of  bronchiectasis  with  atrophy  shrinkage  in  Ihc  side  of  the 
ebetf  does  not  occur. 

The  cases  of  one  Inge  *>-t  developed  by  dilatation  nf  a  krge  bronchus 
are  ten  in;*!  In  (Jrawilz  nnivcr-al  ectasia,  while  the  others  in  which  multiple 
cysts  are  found  lie  terms  the  telangiectatic  form. 

Finally.  1 1 i-lli-r  has  describe*!  the  tttelrrtttfir  mriehj  of  bronchiectasis. 
In  this  the  cavities  are  separated  by  portions  of  lung  tissue  displaying  the 
character*  of  in  Tal  fang  and  there  is  a  great  growth  of  cartilage  in  the  walls 
of  the  bfOOchL  Ciliated  epithelium  is  wanting,  being  replaced  by  cells  of 
the  squamous  variety. 

Symptoms. — In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  the  symptoms  do  not  vary 
ijincli  from  those  of  ordinary  bronchitis  and  consist  chiefly  of  cough  and 
expectoration.  Later  these  two  features  become  quite  distinctive.  There 
are   al*o  the  symptoms  due  to  malnutrition  and   toxaemia,  as  will  be  stated 

robeequently. 

Cough. — This  in  well-marked  cases  is  paroxysmal  and  often  severe  but 
in  frequency  dejH  nds  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  bronchial  secretions  col- 
lect. After  the  emptying  of  the  bronehiectatic  tubes  cough  subsides  and 
remains  quiet  until  the  cavities  again  require  emptying.  The  interval  of 
quiet  may  last  from  minutes  h>  hours.  So  long  as  the  contents  of  the  bron- 
chiectasis  arc  confined    to   the  cavity  they  do   not   excite  cou^h.   but   as  soon 

as  they  overflow  their  bounds  and,  entering  the  irritable  portions  of  fhe 
tubes  ubovc,  cause  increased  irritation  the  reflex  act  of  cough  is  evoked.  In 
-ome  instances  the  patient  may  control  this  symptom  until  pome  change  of 
posture  causes  fhe  secretions  to  How  out  into  the  comparatively  healthy 
bronchi  above  when  he  suddenly  and  spasmodically  coughs  and  expectorates 
in  the  manner  characteristic  nf  bronchiectasis.  As  a  rule  cough  is  not  pain- 
ful but  may  be  so  when  it  is  so  violent  as  to  occasion  muscular  strain. 

Expectoration*—  This  is  characterized  by  its  abundance  and  the  manner 
i>f  its  expulsion.  The  amount  is  variable  in  different  cases  but  is  usually 
large,  in  some  instances  reaching  a  pint  or  more  in  twenty-four  hours.  Tro- 
janowsky  bus  recorded  son  e,C.  m  a  single  day  (Hoffmann). 

A  striking  characteristic  of  the  expectoration  in  many  cases  is  the  manner 
of  its  expulsion.  Jt  comes  up  in  such  quantities  and  suddenness  a<  to  actually 
e;ush  from  the  mouth  and  even  through  the  nose.  This  is  paid  ta  be  the  ease 
in  globular  dilatations  especially,  since  the  configuration  favors  Hie  retention 

of  the  secretion  until  it  attains  a  biri:e  amount. 

Anotlu-r  striking  feature  is  the  effect  of  posture  upon  the  expectoration. 
If  the  patient  lies  on  the  affected  side  he  may  not  cough,  but  immediately 
upon  turning  to  the  opposite  side,  bending  forward  etc.  he  may  he  able 
to  eject  large  amounts  of  sputa. 

The  young  man  from  whom  the  specimen  shown  in  Fig,  ;  was  obtained 
WSJ  always  able  to  clear  out  his  tubes  of  plentiful,  bitterish,  stinking  pus, 
to  his  immense  relief,  by  stooping  forward  or  Btraining  so  as  to  force  his 
diaphragm  upward  and  compress  the  lung.  My  examination  of  his  chest 
directly  after  such  an  act  disclosed  marked  tympany  and  loud  rhonchi  at  the 
righl   base  where  previously  dullness  and  feeble  breath-sounds  had   existed. 
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Fcetor  of  the  sputa  m  often  but  imt  iiuniimiiTj  present  in  bronchiectasis 
and  then  depends  upon  decomposition  <»f  the  secretions  m  »!«,  the  same  as 
in  foetid  bronchitis.  In  the  case  just  mentioned  the  expectoration  gave  forth 
an  intensely  disagreeable  odor 
which  was  perceptible  also  in  the 
breath.  If  was  not  like  that  of 
gangrene  hut  hud  a  faint  resem- 
blance !«■  wei  mortar.  In  some 
instances  the  sputum  Is  said  to 
resemble  the  fcetor  of  gangrene. 
Such  is  of  course  the  odor  when 
gangrene  is  actually  present,  but 
the  factor  may  be  very  sim- 
ilar from  decomposition  with- 
"in  gangrene.  In  all  instances 
the  breath  emits  the  same  foul 

odor. 

Allowed  to  settle  in  a  glass 
reesel  the  sputum  separates  into 
layers  of  which  the  top  one 
is  dirty  froth,  the  middle  one 
is  muddy-looking  serum  and  the 
nethermost  is  composed  of  thick 
sediment.  Examined  with  a  mi- 
croscope this  sediment  is  found 
made  up  of  granular  th'hris, 
fat  drop-,  crystals  of  the  fatty 

adds,  various  micro-organisms  and.  in  some  instances,  Dittrich's  plugs. 
Bhreds  of  lung  tissue  are  not  present  unless  the  lung  is  also  in  a  stale  of 
gangrene 

The  organisms  found  in  the  sputum  are  streptococci,  staphylococci,  rarely 
pneumococci,  vibrios  and  leptothrix 

In  Hoffmann's  opinion  a  suspicion  of  gangrene  should  be  entertained 
whenever  the  spula  become  fietid  and  of  a  dirty  brown  color.  The  decompo- 
sition of  the  secretions  in  the  tubes  is  apt  to  he  attended  by  fever  and  by  other 
symptoms  of  the  absorption  of  septic  products.  The  young  man  above  nun 
tioned  declared  that  when  he  could  not  empty  his  tubes  he  was  api  to  expe- 
rience a  slight  chill,  moderate  fever  and  headache. 

Dyspnoea, — This  is  not  a  customary  symptom  of  bronchiectasis  unless  there 

urns  complication  as  acute  bronchitis,  broncho-pneumonia,  emphysema  or 
secondary  cardiac  asthenia.     There  is  likely   to   be  temporary  shortnee     o 
breath  directly   following  a   prolonged  parovysni  of  cough.     Asthmatic 
ores  are  rare  and  due  to  emphysema.    A  man  in  my  service  who  died  at  Cook 
County  Hospital  Buffered  sorely  from  this  type  of  breathing  during  the  few 
hours  intervening  between  his  admission  and  his  death.     The  clinical   find- 
ings were  those  of  hroimhiiis  and  emphysema,  yet  the  autopsy  disclosed  wide- 
spread bronchiectases  and  fihr<> 
: 


>riHH-nii'<-ta^is. 
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Hsemoptysis  Is  rather  infrequent  ami  doee  noi  properly  Wong  to  the 

symptomatology  of  the  affection  under  consideration.  When  it  occurs  the 
amount  of  blood  expectorated  is  usually  small;  yet  severe  haemorrhage  may 
result  from  ulceration  nf  the  bronchia]  wall  or  the  neighboring  pulmonary 

tissue,  and  the  oonsnpmnt  erosion  of  a  vessel  of  considerable  size.  Cases  have 
been  reported  in  which  profuse  luemoptysis  has  been  the  iinniediate  cause  of 
death.  Fox  states  that  this  symptom  is  rare  without  the  association  of  tuher- 
culosis  as  cause  of  the  ulceration,  a  view  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  Barth 
found  tuberculous  disease  in  4  of  his  7  eases  of  fatal  haemorrhage  occurring  in 
the  course  of  bronchiectasis.  Nevertheless,  as  believed  and  stated  by  Biermer 
and  Lebert,  slight  haemoptysis  may  arise  without  tubercle,  in  consequence  of 
extreme  injection  of  the  capillary  plexus  within  the  bronchial  mucosa.  The 
repeated  occurrence  of  hemorrhage  in  this  class  of  cases  is  attested  by  One  of 
Laennee's  2  cases,  that  of  a  woman  of  seventy-two  who  had  been  subject  to 
haemoptysis  at  intervals  for  fifty-six  years. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  apparent  that  cough  and  expect  oration  are  tin-  only 
essential  symptoms  of  bronchiectasis  and  that  such  other  syndromes  as  may 
be  observed  are  accessory  and  owe  their  presence  to  complications  or  sequehe. 

Pyrexia  is  the  most  important  of  the  secondary  symptoms  and  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  sepsis.  It  may,  as  already  stated,  be  an  expres- 
sion of  infection  arising  from  absorption  of  toxines  from  the  decomposed  so  ra- 
tions in  the  bronchi;  but  it  may  result  from  a  far  more  serious  condition. 
i.e«  gangrene.  The  fever  in  the  former  instance  is  not  apt  to  be  high  and  is 
of  a  remittent  type,  KM)0  F.  to  101"  F.  in  the  A.  m.  and  101°  F.  to  W%°  F.  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  day.  When  it  is  due  to  gangrene  the  temperature  curve 
is  apt  to  show  much  more  sudden  and  extreme  variations. 

Chills  and  sweatings  are  not  pronounced  in  the  milder  grades  of  toxaemia 
but  are  likely  to  be  pronounced  on  the  occurrence  of  gangrene.  There  ie  no 
constant  rule  however  in  this  regard,  even  when  active  destruction  of  pul- 
monary tissue  lias  been  added. 

The  symptoms  just  mentioned  may  be  of  short  duration,  a  week  or  two. 
or  they  may  persist  until  I  lie  palienfs  strength  is  worn  out  and  lie  succumbs 
to  the  exhausting  ellWi  nf  the  septicemia.  Recurrences  of  this  milder  form 
of  infection  may  take  place  repeatedly  during  the  years  in  which  the  bron- 
chiectasis lasts.  As  just  implied  by  the  foregoing  remark,  bronchiectasis  is 
a  chronic  malady  in  the  great  majority  of  instances.  All  hough  bronchial 
dilatation  may  develop  acutely  in  the  course  of  specific  hronchitidea  and 
broncho-pneumonia,  in  which  event  it  may  disappear  after  subsidence  of  the 

primary  affection,  still  bronchiectasis  docs  not  usually  pursue  such  a  course. 
It  persists  for  years  and  exhibits  a  checkered  course  of  longer  or  shorter  dura- 
tion, according  to  the  occurrence  or  not  of  some  of  the  complications  subse- 
quently to  be  noted, 

Malnutrition  and  emaciation  are  inevitable  in  the  course  of  time,  and  at 
length  the  sufferer  comes  to  present  the  appearance  seen  in  cachexia,  from 
whatever  cause.  The  skin  becomes  dry  and  of  an  ashen  gray  color,  which,  in 
some  rases,  may  be  modified  by  the  cyanosis  incident  to  the  interference  with 
pulmonary  circulation. 
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Clubbing  of  the  fingers  and  toes  becomes  a  very  frequent  feature,  so  fre- 
quent in  fact  as  in  be  almost  a  diagnostic  point.     This  is  a  thickening  of  the 

terminal  phalanges  in  consequence  of  which  they  a.-si a  bulbous  or  rounded 

form  very  like  that  of  a  drumstick  or  club   (Fig.  fr).     Not  only  is  the  end 
of  the  finger  or  toe  rounded  and  swollen,  but  the  nail  is  curved  in  a  very 


Flo.  9. — -Clubbing  of  fingcra  of  patient  ihown  in  Fig.  8. 

characteristic  manner,  like  a  hawk's  beak,  which  serves  to  distinguish  clubbing 
from  the  increase  in  BUG  ol  acromegaly,  the  nail  in  this  affection  being  rela- 
tively small  and  flattened.  When  clubbed  the  finger-ends  may  also  be  cyanotic 
in  consequence*  of  capillary  stasis,  a  condition  that  is  probably  one  of  the 
{etiological  factors. 

The  condition  now  described  is  not  confined  to  bronchiectasis  but  is  seen 
in  several  other  chronic  affections  of  both  lungs  and  heart.  It  may  be  seen 
in  emphysema  with  chronic  bronchitis  and  asthma,  but  is  more  common  in 
chronic  phthisis,  empyema  and  even  in  pulmonary  abscess,  in  which  latter 
affections  it  is  probably  the  result  of  the  absorption  of  toxines  of  suppuration. 
It  may  arise  suddenly  in  a  period  of  two  or  time  w«vk-  and  it  may  disappear 
rapidly  after  the  primary  disease  has  been  cured. 

This  bulbous  enlargement  of  the  fingers  and  toes  may  in  some  instances 
be  ->wing  to  a  hyperplasia  of  the  osseous  structures  but  certainly  is  not  bo  is 
all.  The  abrupt  development  and  disappearance  of  the  clubbing  proves  con* 
elusively,  I  think,  that  the  swelling  is  really  due  to  thickening  of  the  soft 
tissues  in  such  cases  and  not  to  a  true  hyperplasia.  The  absence  of  bony  over- 
growth is  borne  out  by  the  results  of  X-ray  examinations.  In  the  instances 
in  which  the  clubbing  develops  rapidly  the  end-  of  the  digits  may  be  painful 
and  may  even  feel  hotter  than  normal.  I  once  observed  this  sensible  increase 
of  heat  together  with  redness  in  a  young  woman  who  was  suffering  from  sub- 
acute endocarditis. 

I  recall  B  l»oy  in  the  Cools  County  Infirmary  at  thinning  who  presented 
this  clubbing  of  the  terminal  phalanges  in  a  very  marked  degree,  and  ^  whom 
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Ihe  physical  signs  ami  foetid  purttli  jii  sputa  ted  to  fee  opinion  thai  the  pul- 
monary disease  was  chronic  bronchitis  with  bronchiectasis.  For  weeks  he  was 
in  a  mild  septic  state  which  led  ultimately  to  his  death.  Unfortunati  Iv  an 
autopsy  could  not  Iw?  obtained. 

Pulmonary  osteo-arthropathy,  another  condition  which  occurs  in  bron- 
chiectasis and  in  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  may  lie  mentioned  in  this 
connection.  It  was  tir-t  described  by  Marie  in  1S*M)  mid  since  then  has  been 
studied  by  many  others,  among  whom  may  he  eiled  Bamberger.  Strangely 
enough  the  patient  who  led  Marie  to  make  his  communication  under  the  title 
of  Hgpefirophutnte  pneumi^ue  was  subsequently  found  to  have  Buffered  from 
acromegaly.  The  affection  under  consideration  is  a  thickening  of  the  ends  of 
the  long  hones  of  the  arms  and  legs  and  of  the  shafts  of  the  fingers,  of  the  meta- 
carpal and  even  the  carpal  hones  and  the  corresponding  hones  of  the  feet.  This 
thickening  is  a  true  hypertrophy  in  consequence  of  a  periostitis  that  leads  to 
an  increase  of  the  hone;  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  rarefaction  of  the 
osseous  tisane,  with  dilatation  of  the  interstices  which  naturally  exist  in  the 
bone,  as  well  as  increase  of  its  medullary  substance  (  Kraeukcl).  These 
changes  may  he  accompanied  by  pains  and  tenderness  in  pressure  which,  aris- 
ing in  the  affected  anas  of  the  extremity,  may  spread  up* the  limb  and  involve 
the  neighWiug  joints. 

Complications. — Of  those  most  likely  to  modify  the  course  of  hronchiec- 
t;i.-i>  the  most  frequent  is  the  sepsis  which  it  has  already  been  stated  follows 
the  decomposition  of  the  contents  within  the  dilatation.  The  possibilities 
that  may  result  from  bacterial  infection  of  the  secretion  are  well  shown  by 
the  case  reported  by  Thiroloix  and  mentioned  by  Hoffmann,  in  which  were 
discovered  malignant  endocarditis,  multiple  hepatic  abscesses  and  abscess  of 
the  kidney,  all  probably  due  to  the  staphylococcus  aureus,  since  this  organism 
was  obtained  from  the  bronehioetat  ie  cavity  as  well  as  from  the  other  lesions 

mentioned.    It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  abscess  of  ihr  ftrtritt,  usually, 

n  is  said,  Qi  the  side  corresponding  Willi  that  of  the  affected  lung,  sometimes 
occurs,  and  that  \othnagel  has  recorded  abscess  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Arthritis,  especially  of  the  ankle  and  knee  lus  been  noted  and  was  first 
reported  by  Ucrhanlt.  It  is  of  course  bul  another  manifestation  of  the  in- 
fection to  which  these  patients  are  exposed,  Still  another  resull  of  the  chronic 
absorption  from  purulent  secretion  within  the  dilated  tube  is  timr/Joid  degen* 
eration  of  the  kidneys  recorded  by  Trojanowsky.  Pyothotax  may  also  oocur 
bul  when  it  docs,  it  is  owing  to  rupture  of  a  superficially  situated  bronchiec- 
tasis into  the  pleural  cavity. 

Pleurisy,  acute  bronchitis,  broncho-pneumonia,  and  tuberculosis  are  not 
infrequent  complications^  and  may  even  prove  terminal  events.  Thrv  are  also 
attributable  to  infection.  Lastly  there  are  circulatory  complications  that  are 
to  be  referred  to  mechanical  interference  with  the  circulation  and  right  ven- 
tricle dilatation.  These  are  dropsy,  albuminuria  and  cyanotic  induration  of 
the  liver,  all  of  which  modify  the  clinical  picture  and  contribute  lo  the  fatal 
result. 

Bronchiectasis  in  "  *****  -\  somewhat  different  clin- 

ical picture  from   th  also  believed  by  J. 
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Walter  Car?  to  be  of  far  more  frequent  occurrence  than  is  generally  thought 
<>r  would  be  inferred  from  the  literature.  Can?  published  in  the  Practitioner 
for  February,  18$lf  mi  account  of  M  cases  which  he  had  observed  in  Ins  hos- 
pital service.  Kingston  Fowler  devotes  a  short  chapter  to  this  phase  of  ihe 
disease  and  frankly  admits  lie  was  largely  influenced  to  do  so  by  Carr's  paper. 
French  writers,  notably  Marfan  recognize  the  importance  of  tlic  subject,  but 
Hoffmann  in  NothnageVs  Syaiem  and  Lenhsrti  in  Htbttein'a  Pmvtlce  merely 
allude  to  it  incidentally.  In  the  I'nitod  Stabs  it  has  received  very  little  atten- 
tion. Holt  speaks  nf  ii  only  in  connection  with  chronic  bronchitis  and  chronic 
broncho-pneumonia,  while  Rotch  scarcely  mentions  bronchiectasis  at  all. 

When,  therefore,  men  of  wide  experience  fail  to  devote  special  considera- 
tion to  bronchial  dilatation  in  young  children,  the  explanation  must  be  either 
that  they  regard  bronchiectasis  as  hut  a  minor  pari  of  a  bronchial  or  pulmo- 
nary condition  to  which  the  symptoms  are  mainly  referable,  or  that  in  this 
country  the  inmates  of  children's  hospitals  are  in  better  genera]  health  than 
in  Europe, 

The  children  furnishing  Ihe  material  for  Carr's  report  were  sadly  ill- 
nourished  or  rickety  and  hence  poorly  prepared  to  withstand  the  measles  or 
pertussis  from  which  they  suffered  at  the  time  of,  or  shortly  before,  their 
admission  to  the  hospital.  It  is  therefore  rachitis  and  malnutrition  which 
Curr  as  the  predisposing  factors  in  the  development  of  bronchiectasis 

when  such  children  contract  a  specific  bronchitis  or  broncho-pneumonia. 

One  child  was  described  as  badly  nourished  and  pigeon-breasted,  while 
anolher  was  fat  and  rickety.  SI  ill  another  was  said  to  have  been  treated  for 
congenital  syphilis  before  admission  to  the  hospital. 

They  all  but  one  presented  signs  and  symptoms  of  chronic  bronchitis, 
generally  of  both  lungs,  with  more  or  less  extensive  dullness  at  the  base  of 
one  half  of  the  thorax.  The  physical  signs  were  fine  or  coarse  crackling,  or 
gurgling  mliis  with  bronchial  breath-sounds  which  grew  more  distinctly  tubu- 
lar as  the  case  progressed.  The  dullness  usually  remained  as  at  first  dis- 
covered, or,  as  in  one  case  which  developed  in  the  hospital,  became  more 
pronounced  with  the  progress  of  the  disease.  In  one  of  the  older  children 
the  entire  left  side  was  dull  and  retracted  from  an  old-standing  cirrhosis  of 
pleuritic  origin. 

Difficulty  of  breathing  was  not  so  marked  a  feature  as  were  cough  and  loss 
of  strength  and  fever.  In  one  instance  COUgh  was  paroxysmal,  but  in  none  was 
there  foetorof  the  breath.  4k  Sickness  n  is  mentioned  as  occurring  infrequently 
in  a  few  eases,  Pyrexia  was  occasionally  high  and  irregular,  but  ranged  on 
the  whole  between  99°  P.  and  101°  F, 

Debility  was  present  in  all  whenever  bronchitis  was  severe,  but  it  was 
repeatedly  noted  thai  strength  improved  ami  the  children  ate  well,  although 
examination  of  the  chest  gave  evidence  of  extension  and  increase  of  the  bron- 
chiectasis. Cyanosis  was  observed  in  some  cases  and  in  one  clubbing  of  the 
fingers  was  mentioned. 

The  clinical  picture  was  not  distinctive  of  anything  more  than  chronic 
bronchitis  of  the  finer  tubes  and  chronic  broncho-pneumonia,  and  one  can 
readily  see  why  authors  include  bronchiectasis  in  voung  children  under  the 
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toad  of  thtst  primary  dine****,  fht  ronr-e  wa.*  chronic,  generally  lasting  a 
number  of  month-,  ami  death  wa*  apparently  from  asthenia. 

In  ffwfy  instance  Hie  ttttowy  diadoacd  an  extensive  system  of  bronchiee- 
til**'*  which  in  more  than  one  ca.*e  were  ipokeB  of  an  reaching  from  the  main 
kraoefam  to  KlM  ptriyhOfjr  of  the  lobe  involv«fl,     In  the  first  child  observed, 

dilatation*  ifMed  l**lh  npp*-r  lobes  as  well  as  the  middle  and  right  lower 
lobe.  They  were  of  the  cylindrical  variety  and  usually  lined  with  smooth. 
sometime-  congealed,  mucous  membrane.  Occasionally  the  dilatation  involved 
the  tabu  throughout  their  extent  even  to  the  infundibula  and  resembled  the 
finger*  of  a  glove, 

Much  wnn  the  extent  of  jtcrihronchit  II  that  the  intervening  parenchyma  was 
Iran- formed  into  fibrous  ti**ue,  which  in  places  formed  hut  a  thin  sseptum 
lietwei'fi  neighboring  hrnnrhiortflfra.  In  BOme  instances  there  were  evidences 
of  chronic  broncho  -pneumonia,  while  in  others  there  was  only  bronchitis.  The 
tflbll  frequently  contained  thick  pus  or  muco-pus. 

Denie  pleuritic  ftdhdaiotll  of  variable  extent  were  often  present,  and  in  one 
Dm  pleimc  nun!  pericardium  vera  uniformly  adherent.  In  the  sixth  case  it 
wan  evident  from  the  density  and  toughness  of  the  fibrous  pleuritis  that  this 
inflammatory  pr0C6M  had  been  responsible  for  the  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  which 

huil  led  to  the  bronchiectases.  In  one  case  the  lungs  were  also  infiltrated  with 
i  mall  tubercle*  which  were  more  or  leas  cheesy, 

Carr'rt  ciisex  ure  iniere-l ing  and  instructive  from  at  least  three  points  of 
flew,  f  I)  Considered  with  regard  to  the  etiology  of  bronchiectasis  in  chil- 
dren, thev  show  thai  this  is  a  very  positive  dmigcr  when  measles  or  whoop  ing- 
cough  attack  rhihiren  suffering  from  rachitis  or  malnutrition  in  any  other 
form,  (8)  From  n  pathological  standpoint  they  prove  that  the  evidence  of 
change*  of  bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia  may  be  entirely  subordinated 
to  the  bronchial  dilatation  which  they  nevertheless  induce.     (3)  Clinically 

they  are  of  special  internal  since  they  illustrate  the  remarkable  power  pos- 
sessed by  young  children  to  recuperate  their  strength,  even  in  the  presence 
of  serious  pulmonary  disorders  since  some  of  these  Mule  patients  actually  im- 
proved In  appetite  mid  general  health  although  the  lung  mischief  was  advan- 
cing. In  this  regard  they  accord  with  the  statement  made  by  Lenhartz  that 
young  children  who  give  every  appearance  of  glowing  health  may  yet  he  suf- 
ferers from  extensive  bronchiectases,  lie  made  an  auiop-y  . m  -neb  a  child 
who  was  killed  by  n  full  from  a  window.  The  lungs  disclosed  bronchiectasis 
and  >et  the  parents  had  not  noticed  COUgh  in  the  child  until  two  weeks  prior 

to  (be  fatal  accident. 

Physical  Signs.  Inspection. — There  is  nothing  in  the  patient's  appear- 
ance significant  **(  bronchi©  tasis  ot  indeed  that  may  not  he  seen  in  other  bron- 
chial or  pulmonary  affections.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  the  appear- 
ance may,  In  fact,  be  that  of  perfect  health,  but  as  time  goes  on  and  the  system 
sutlers  in  consequence  of  complications  or  the  wasting  effect  of  profuse  puru- 
lent expectoration  the  patient  looks  more  or  less  cached 

In  case*  of  long  standing  there  may  be  cyanosis  of  the  lip^.  clubbing  of  the 
fingers  and  other  evidences  of  deranged  circulation.     '!  -    mav  be   re- 

tracted on  one  side  with  compensatory  spinal  curvature  and  defective  exnan- 
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sum  of  the  entire  lung  Of  of  only  a  portion,  as  apex  or  hast1.  In  other  cases 
both  lungs  may  show  restricted  respiratory  movements,  or  the  thoTax  may 
have  the  shape  and  rotundity  seen  in  emphysema  and  known  as  barrel-shape. 

Palpation, — In  eases  of  ehronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema  with  bronchiec- 
tasis, palpation  is  of  small  aid,  but  when  there  is  general  or  circumscribed 
fibrosis,  tactile  fremitus  is  increased  over  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  affected 
lung.  If  the  primary  condition  is  an  obliterative  pleurisy,  then  fremitus  is 
absent.  If  the  bronehiectatic  cavity  is  of  considerable  size  and  superficially 
situated,  the  hand  may  detect  more  pronounced  vocal  vibration  over  a  cir- 
eomsenbed  area  than  immediately  round  about,  a  circumstance  that  might  be 
of  value  in  strengthening  other  signs  of  cavity.  Lastly,  palpation  may  be  of 
service  in  enabling  one  to  determine  displacement  of  the  heart  incident  to 
ret paction  of  a  cirrhotic  lung. 

Percussion  may  or  may  not  furnish  information  of  great  value  according 
to  the  nature  and  location  of  the  bronchiectasis.  In  iSBocintcd  bronchitis  and 
emphysema  the  chest  may  lie  generally  resonant  or  hyper  resonant,  the  same 
as  if  the  tubes  were  not  dilated.  In  fibrosis  or  cases  of  old  extensive  pleuritic 
adhesions,  there  is  dullness  over  the  seat  of  the  underlying  pathological 
changes,  or  the  note  may  be  of  a  wooden  quality  owing  to  the  combination  of 
areas  oF  induration  and  contiguous  bronchial  dilatation. 

In  favorable  east's,  percussion  may  elicit  tympanitic  resonance  in  a  circum- 
scribed area  in  the  midst  of  dullness,  a  condition  nf  things  very  suggestive  of 
cavity.  If  such  a  combination  is  perceived  in  the  upper  lobe  it  may  be  due  to 
tuberculous  excavation,  but  perceived  at  the  base  behind  or  over  the  middle 
portion  of  the  lung  it  is  far  more  likely  owing  to  dilatation  of  a  bronchus, 

A  finding  of  great  value  hut  not  pathognomonic,  since  it  may  occur  in 
tuberculosis  as  well,  is  dullness  in  a  circumscribed  area  at  one  time  and  a 
tympanitic  note  at  another,  e.g.,  directly  after  the  expectoration  of  purulent 
gOCTOtion  has  emptied  the  tubes.  This  was  brought  out  perfectly  in  the  young 
man  whose  case  has  been  cited  several  times  already. 

Such  an  abrupt  change  in  the  results  of  percussion  following  cough  may 
be  observed  in  phthisis,  but  in  such  a  case  it  is  more  likely  to  be  at  an 
apex,  whereas  in  bronchiectasis  it  is  more  often  over  the  middle  or  lower 
lobe. 

Care  must  be  exercised  by  the  inexperienced  against  mistaking  for  the 
alteration  in  the  percussion -note  just  described  the  slight  change  from  moder- 
ate dullness  to  normal  resonance  sometimes  perceived  at  the  base  of  a  lung 
lichind  in  chronic  bronchitis  after  cough  lias  cleared  out  the  tubes. 

Finally,  if  the  bronchiectasis  is  superficial  and  its  wall  is  suHiciently  yield- 
ing it  may  give  forth  cracked-pot  resonance  on  strong  percussion.  If  it  com- 
municates with  a  bronchus  of  sufficient  dimensions  it  may  even  yield  Wiotrich's 
change  of  pitch  with  open  and  closed  mouth.  Although  the  peculiarities  in 
the  percussion-note  described  are  best  elicited  over  a  sacculated  bronchiectasis 
of  considerable  size,  still  they  may  be  obtained  over  an  area  filled  with  numer- 
ous, small  dilatations  which  are  separated  hv  thin  walls  of  fibrous  tissue. 
Under  such  conditions  the  entire  region  hafl  to  all  intents  and  purposes  become 
cooTerted  into  one  huee  cavitv. 
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Auscultation. — The  degree  of  informal  inn  obtained  bj  this  means  nf  ex- 
amination depends  upon  the  exact  characters  of  I  lie*  morbid  anatomical  changes 
Hid  the  state  of  the  ftir-tuhe$  as  regards  secretions  at  the  time  of  auscultation, 
In  emphysema  with  chronic  bronchitis  the  chest  may  be  filled  with  dry  and 
moist  rail's  which  effectually  hide  all  evidence  of  bronchial  dilatation.  I  rider 
favorable  conditions,  as  in  saccular  bronchiectasis  soon  after  expectoration, 
the  breath-  and  voice-sounds  may  be  highly  suggestive  of  cavity,  i.e.,  tubular 
or  amphoric  breathing,  pectoriloquy  ami  rales  of  a  metallic  quality.  In  the 
voting  man  auscultation  was  negative  so  long  as  the  bronchiectases  were  foil, 
but  immediately  following  expectoration  the  highly  tympanitic  area  was  filled 
with  rhonrhi  nf  ever-varying  pilch  and  timbre. 

Diagnosis,— lfndcr  favorable  conditions  the  recognition  of  bronchiectasis 
may  be  easy,  while  under  others  it  may  be  extremely  dillicult.  We  possess  no 
pathognomonic  sign  of  bronchial  dilatation,  and  yet  the  existence  of  chronic, 
perhaps  paroxysmal  cough  resulting  in  purulent  even  foetid  expectoration, 
which  gushes  forth  in  mouthfuls,  forms  a  feature  BO  striking  as  strongly  to 
suggest  bronchiectasis.  Should  the  effect  of  posture  on  cough  and  expectora- 
tion be  well  marked  It  strengthens  greatly  (he  conclusion.  Nevertheless,  even 
such  a  group  of  symptoms  does  not  render  diagnosis  certain  since,  as  T  know 
by  personal  experience,  precisely  these  characters  may  attend  the  periodic 
discharge  Of  stinking  pus  from  an  empyema  cavity  that   had   raptured  into  a 

bronchus. 

The  anamnesis  must  he  studied  with  great  minuteness,  therefore,  in  any 
doubtful  case.  It  was  thi>-  which,  in  the  instance  just  referred  to,  enabled  me 
at  length  to  determine  that  the  condition  was  an  empyema  which  had  orig- 
inated a  few  months  previously  from  an  unrecognized  appendicitis. 

The  history  of  bronchiectasis  is  of  a  chronic  affection  which,  as  in  the 
young  man  so  many  limes  alluded  to,  had  existed  for  nineteen  year-  and  had 
it<  commencement  in  an  acute  broncho-pneumonia  in  hie  <ixth  year.  The 
history,  moreover,  must  include  the  but  nf  some  affection  either  in  the  past 
or  present  which  is  capable  of  causing  dilatation  of  the  air-tubes  as  a  pari  of 
its  pathology.  For  instance  ihere  may  be  chronic  bronchitis  with  emphysema 
or  fibrosis  of  a  lobe  or  of  the  entire  lung, 

In  any  case  presenting  such  a  history  and  with  physical  findings  of  some 
disease  of  the  lungs  bearing  a  close  etiological  connection  with  bronchiectasis, 
the  diagnosis  becomes  reasonably  certain.  If.  in  addition,  then1  are  the  synip- 
torus  belonging  to  ihc  clinical  history  of  the  complaint,  reasonable  doubt  can 
scarcely  exist  even  though  percussion  and  auscultation  do  not  enable  one  to 
locate  the  cavity. 

Such  tin  inferential  diagnosis  ma\  suffice  for  the  physician  who  does  not 
contemplate  operative  treat  men  t.  It  wdl  not  do,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  sur- 
geou  who  i>  considering  tin1  possibility  of  pneumotomy  or  of  producing  eollapse 
of  the  affected  area,     tic  must,  if  possible,  have  positive  the  pn  <enee 

and  of  the  exact  seal  of  the  broiiehiei  tnl  ii  cavity.  For  the  guidance  of  such 
it  must  be  -luted  that  diagnostic  data  on  these  point-  are  uiisit isfactory  in 
very  man}  cases, 

For  the  Surgeon  it  will  tiol  answer  merely  to  be  able  to  ne  the  exist- 
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enee  of  a  cavity  (the  signs  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  the  Diag- 
nosis of  I'ulmouury  Tufa in miosis ),  since  when  ho  lias  ascertained  the  presence 
of  a  cavity  he  has  in  reality  only  entered  Upon  the  threshold  of  hi*  difficulties. 
The  tiro  problems  now  confronting  him  are,  (1)  Do  pleural  adhesions  exist? 
{'*)  Whal  is  the  precise  character  of  the  bronchiectasis  present? 

As  regards  the  existence  or  not  of  pleural  adhesion?  we  have  no  definite 
points  of  diagnosis.  The  history  may  assist  in  some  instances.  For  example, 
the  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  may  have  originated  in  or  been  subsequently  asso- 
ciated with  a  pleurisy  or  a,  fibrinous  pneumonia  in  which  event  the  pleural 
surfaces  arc  probably  adherent.  But  if  no  help  can  he  had  from  the  anamnesis 
the  question  is  to  lie  answered,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  results  of  physical 
examination  of  the  lungs,  the  play  of  the  diaphragm,  the  retraction  of  the 
side  and  the  position  and  immobility  of  the  heart. 

As  concerns  the  kind  of  bronchiectasis  present  in  any  given  case,  on  gen- 
eral principles  it  may  he  held  that  if  well-marked  signs  of  eavity  are  found 
in  a  ease  which,  from  the  history  and  sputa,  is  bronehieetatie  and  not  tuber- 
culous, the  dilatation  is  of  such  a  nature  as  can  be  either  collapsed  or  opened 
and  drained.  The  case  now  to  be  narrated  proves  the  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties attending  the  differentiation  of  inoniliforin  bronchiectases  from  a 
single  eavity  of  considerable  size. 

Early  in  my  practice  I  was  railed  to  treat  a  young  woman  with  acute  pneu- 
monia of  the  middle  lobe.  In  addition  to  the  usual  high  temperature,  rapid 
pulse,  cough,  scanty,  bloody  sputum  and  dyspntea  there  were  dullness,  bron- 
ciiial  breathing  and  crepitant  rales  over  a  circumscribed  area  corresponding 
quite  accurately  to  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung.  Crisis  did  not  occur, 
and  alter  a  week  or  ten  days  the  expectoration  and  breath  assumed  a  very 
offensive  odor  while  the  appearance  of  the  former  strongly  suggested  gan- 
grene. Unfortunately  the  sputa  were  not  examined  microscopically,  but  in 
the  opinion  of  a  colleague  were  unequivocally  those  of  putrefaction  of  the 
pneumonic  area,  A  few  days  subsequently  I  detected  a  small  area  of  tym- 
panitic resonance  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  dull  patch.  May  by  day  this  zone  of 
tympany  grew  until  it  finally  replaced  the  dullness,  while  the  breath-sounds 
became  intensely  tubular  in  the  name  area  and  even  at  an  opposite  point  on 
the  back. 

It  was  also  noticed  that  whenever  the  patient  coughed,  this  tympanitic 
area  bulged  out  distinctly.  Pectoriloquy  was  exquisitely  marked  and  tactile 
fremitus  was  increased.  It  seemed  beyond  question,  therefore,  that  a  cavity 
had  formed  as  a  result  of  gangrene.  By  the  time  these  changes  had  all  taken 
place,  the  patient's  condition  began  slowly  to  improve,  the  feetor  disappearing 
and  the  sputum  gradually  becoming  purulent. 

Convalescence  was  slow  and  after  the  woman  had  recovered,  in  a  measure, 
I  decided  to  have  the  late  Dr.  Christian  Penger  see  her  with  a  new  to  surgical 
treatment  of  the  supposed  cavity  by  drainage.  This  was  iii  the  Fall  of  ikki, 
at  a  time  when  the.  journals  contained  much  opon  the  surgical  treatment  of 
pulmonary  cavities,  and  in  my  zeal  1  though!  this  cavity  ought  to  he  drained 
it  appeared  so  eminently  suitable  by  reason  of  its  superficial  location, 

Accordingly  Dr,  Fenger  examined  the  patient  carefully,  corroborated  my 
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findings  and  concluded  drainage  was  feasible.    The  woman  consented  to  the 

Operation  and  was  removed  to  a  hospital.  I  retail  vividly  that  just  prior  to 
the  administ ration  of  the  anaesthetic  Dr.  Fencer  went  over  the  findings  again 
and  railed  attention  to  the  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces  caused  by  the  act 
of  coughing.  It  seemed  as  if  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  presence  of  a 
cavity  of  considerable  size. 

The  surgeon  used  the  actual  cautery  and  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
entering  the  cavity.  At  length,  however,  upon  directing  (lie  cautery  point 
outward  and  penetrating  rather  deeply  he  believed  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  cavity  and  so  expressed  himself. 

The  patient  did  not  do  well  after  the  operation,  developed  a  severe  plcuritis 
and  in  three  days  thereafter  died.  Only  a  partial  autopsy  could  he  secured, 
but  this  was  sufficient  to  disclose  the  fact  that  no  large  pulmonary  vomica 
existed. 

Instead  it  was  ascertained  that  the  part  of  the  lung  in  question  was  occu- 
pied by  a  series  of  small  cylindrical  bronchiectases  which  were  arranged  along 
the  tubes  precisely  like  a  string  of  beads  and  constituted  what  arc  known  as 
moniliform  dilatations.  What  very  small  remains  of  pulmonary  parenchyma 
there  were  in  this  area  had  been  converted  into  fibrous  tissue.  To  all  intent- 
and  purposes  therefore  \\w  multitude  of  bronchiectases  had  converted  this 
portion  of  the  right  lung  into  a  cavity,  but  one  which  by  reason  of  its  being 
subdivided  by   innumerable  s:epla   was  inoperable. 

Although  Hits  unfortunate  case  is  most  instructive  from  the  standpoint 
of  differential  diagnosis,  a  matter  that  will  be  taken  up  a  little  farther  on, 
it  likewise  teaches  how  deceptive  may  be  a  condition  **(  multiple  bronchiec- 
tases. One  may  be  able  to  recognize  the  existence  of  bronchial  dilatation, 
but  not  its  exact  nature  as  to  shape,  nor  the  number  of  cavities  in  every 
case. 

In  the  present  instance  I  should  have  suspected  from  the  tubular  rather 
than  amphoric  breath-souuds  that  a  single  cavity  did  not  exist.  The  area 
over  which  tympany  was  present  was  so  considerable  that  had  there  been 
a  single  vomica,  there  ought  to  have  been  other  more  definite  signs.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  was  the  protrusion  of  the  intercostal  spaces  which  confirmed 
us  in  the  opinion  that  a  large  comparatively  superficial  cavity  existed. 

This  case  teaches,  furthermore,  that  an  area  of  tympanitic  resonance, 
pectoriloquy  and  bronchial  breathing  cannot  be  held  to  indicate  a  cavity, 
but  that  before  the  physician  commits  himself  to  a  positive  diagnosis  he  must 
carefully  investigate  all  facts  bearing  on  I  he  case.  Finally,  more  than  a 
single  examination  may  he  required  since  the  data  obtained  at  one  time  may 
be  quite  different  from  those  at  another,  especially  if  free  expectoration  has 
taken  place  Jim  prim*  to  the  second  examination.  It  may  be  added  that  an 
X-ray  examination  before  and  after  expectoration  ought  to  yield  valuable 
information  in  locating  a  cavity. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — There  are  four  conditions  from  which  I  he  affec- 
tion now  considered  must  be  differentiated. 

(1)  Putrid  Bronchitis* — This  may  not  always  be  possible  owing  to  the, 
uncertainty  of  conclusive  physical  signs  in  bronchiectasis  and   to  its  associa- 
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lion  with  chronic  bronchitis.  In  boih  affections  the  sputa  may  be  putrid 
intermittently,  hut  in  fVetid  bronchitis  the  expectoration  does  not  occur  BO 
periodically  nor  in  gushes,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  have  bo  offensive  an  odor 

as  in  bronchiectasis  where  the  secretion  remains  fnr  a  longer  time  in  the  time 
undergoing  decomposition,  Dittrich/s  pings  in  the  sediment  would  speak 
rather  for  foetid  bronchitis. 

(8)  Tuberculous  Cavity* — (a)  The  history  is  likely  to  he  that  of  a  more 
rapidly  wasting  malady  which  began  insidiously,  (h)  There  may  also  be  a 
history  of  tuberculosis  in  other  members  of  the  family,  (r)  Cough  is  more 
frequent  and  not  paroxysmal,  (d)  Sputum  is  raised  in  smaller  amounts 
and  at  frequent  intervals  and  is  not  in  sudden  gushes  nor  likely  to  he  of  a 
foetid  odor,  (e)  The  lesions  are  apt  to  be  confined  to  or  more  pronounced 
at  the  apex  of  one  and  often  of  both  lungs,  this  last  circumstance  being  of 
much  differential  value.  {[)  Tubercle  bacilli  may  be  discovered  in  ihc  expec- 
toration and  when  so,  speak  strongly  in  favor  of  a  tuberculous  vomica,  since 
tuberculosis  secondary  to  bronchiectasis  is  uncommon. 

(3)  Empyema* — This  affection  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  bronchiec- 
tasis only  when  rupture  into  the  bronchi  has  taken  place  and  purulent 
sputum  is  periodically  evacuated.  In  such  a  case  the  history  is  likely  to 
furnish  more  valuable  information  than  can  physical  exploration  of  the 
chest. 

(a)  The  history  of  empyema  is  likely  to  be  of  a  more  recent  affection 
and  may  he  of  an  acute  pneumonia  with  delayed  convalescence,  and  then, 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  of  sharp  pain  in  the  side  with  sudden 
evacuation  of  a  large  amount  of  pus.  In  the  case  previously  mentioned  as 
resulting  from  appendicitis,  the  history  was  of  an  acute  abdominal  pain 
with  gastric  symptoms  and  fever,  convalescence,  and  then,  after  a  few  weeks, 
an  illness  thought  to  be  typhoid,  again  convalescence,  and  a  few  weeks  later 
a  pain  in  the  right  side  with  fever,  cough  and  ultimately  the  sudden  evacua- 
tion of  stinking  pus  through  the  month.  A  subsequent  operation  substan- 
tiated the  correctness  of  my  diagnosis. 

(6)  It  is  not  usual  for  an  empyema  discharging  through  the  bronchi 
to  give  a  history  of  such  ehronicity  as  does  bronchiectasis,  bill  if  it  should, 
the  physical  signs  are  not  likely  to  he  those  of  Bitch  well-marked  fibrosis  as  is 
apt  to  exist  in  most  instances  of  bronchial  dilatation. 

(4)  Pulmonary  Abscess  and  Gangrene, — A  differential  diagnosis  between 
these  affection-  and  bronchiectasis  may.  tinder  some  circumstance-,  he  most 
difficult,  (a)  In  abscess  and  gangrene,  ibe  history  is  likely  to  tie  of  an 
etttte  pneumonia  during  which  occurred  the  very  grave  symptoms  of  lung 
necrosis  with  suppuration  or  put n- faction.  (&)  The  symptoms  of  chronic 
abx-fss  md  gangrene  are  likely  to  be  more  severe  than  in  bronchiectasis  and 
rarely  extend  over  so  long  a  period,  (c)  The  sputa  are  likely  to  contain 
h;pmatoidin  crystals,  and  in  gangrene  shreds  of  pulmonary  tissue  are  more 
common,  although  the  possibility  of  necrosis  or  putrefaction  in  bronchiectasis 
most  never  U*  ignored,     (d)  Cough  and  the  manner  in  which  expectoration 

(omplished  are  not  likely  to  be  bo  explosive  and  peculiar  ns  in  bronchi- 
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Prognosis. — Tt  is  stated  by  some  authors  that  in  exceptional  instances 
the  form  of  bronchiectasis  which  develops  acutely  as  a  result  of  aeule  bron- 
chitis or  bronchopneumonia  may  undergo  cure  through  retraction  of  the 
tubes  after  the  subsidence  of  the  j>rimary  afTection. 

The  prognosis  of  the  chronic  variety  is  unfavorable  from  several  si  mid- 
points. Unless  the  disease  is  amenable  to  surgical  treatment  it  is  incurable, 
and  although  it  may  pursue  a  very  chronic  ionise,  the  occurrence  of  some 
one  of  the  many  possible  complications  may  at  any  time  cause  death.  Some 
of  the  complications,  e.  g,,  cerebral  abscess,  are  necessarily  fatal,  while  others, 
as  haemoptysis  and  sept  it-ami ia  secondary  to  decomposition  of  the  hronchiec- 
tatic  contents,  although  occasioning  apprehension,  arc  not  necessarily  fatal. 
Fo-tor  of  the  sputa  is,  therefore,  a  grave  omen,  since  it  may  betoken  the 
development  of  gangrene. 

The  prognosis  also  depends  largely  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  asso- 
ciated or  primary  pathological  lesions.  Emphysema,  in  itself  a  serious  mal- 
ady, renders  bronchiectasis  a  more  grave  affair  than  when  the  latter  depend* 
upon  pleural  adhesions  or  cirrhosis  limited  to  a  portion  of  one  lung.  A 
single  not  too  extensive  dilatation  is  more  favorable  I  ban  when  a  large  sys- 
tem of  bronchiectases  exists,  since  it  la  more  favorable  for  surgical  treatment. 
When  the  disease  has  progressed  to  the  devdopmeni  of  cachexia.,  albuminuria, 
or  circulatory  embarrassment,  the  prognosis  is  most  serious  since  the  ter- 
mination of  life  cannot  be  far  distant. 

Treatment.  Medicinal, — In  the  majority  of  cases  we  can  do  nothing  to 
bring  about  a  cure  of  the  disease  and  are  consequently  limited  to  remedies 
and  measures  likely  to  lessen  symptoms.  Of  these,  cough  and  expectoration 
are  the  chief  so  long  as  complications  remain  absent 

Cough  may,  according  to  Hoffmann,  be  almost  incessant  when  a  cavity 
is  so  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lung  as  to  empty  its  contents  into 
the  lower  portion  through  a  nearly  vertical  bronchus  leading  from  the  dila- 
tation. In  such  a  case  the  indication  would  be,  of  course,  to  diminish  the 
severity  of  the  cough  by  heroin,  codeine  or  even  morphine.  Ordinarily,  how- 
ever* this  symptom  is  not  so  frequent  as  to  require  sedatives. 

Expectoration  should  be  farthered  in  all  cases  to  prevenl  stagnation  and 
decomposition  of  the  secretion,  Ilojfmann  recommends  the  prolonged  u>^ 
of  expectorant  remedies  applicable  to  chronic  bronchitis,  and  these  have  been 
discussed  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  that  complaint.  Fowler,  on  the  oilier 
hand,  strongly  advises  the  employment  of  inhalations  especially  of  the  vapor 
of  creosote  after  the  manner  recommended  by  Dr.  Arnold  Chaplin. 

The  method  advised  is  as  follows:  A  small  room  from  which  all  draperies 
and  furniture  are  removed  with  the  exception  of  a  wooden  chair  or  two  is 
selected  for  the  u  creosote  vapor-baths/1  For  the  generation  of  the  vapor  ordi- 
nary commercial  creosote  is  poured  into  a  metal  dish  which  is  supported  by  a 
metal  tripod,  and  underneath  which  a  lighted  alcohol  lamp  is  placed.  It  is 
advised  that  the  apparatus  stand  upon  a  flat  stone  or  plate  of  sheet  iron  to 
catch  the  creosote  &s  it  runs  over  and  thus  prevent  \t<  soiling  the  tloor.  The 
doors  and  window-  are  now  closed  and  the  patient,  sitting  at  a  tittle  distance 
from  the  alcohol  lamp,  inhales  the  creosote  fumes  as  they  lil!  the  mom. 
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Tin  vapor  at  first  excites  severe  coughing  ami  benoe  the  bath  should  not 
U»l  for  longer  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  on  alternate  days.  As  the 
respiratory  mucous  membranes  become  accustomed  to  tike  fumes,  the  sitting 
may  take  place  daily  and  he  prolonged  to  an  hour  or  more.  Additional  pre- 
cautions recommended  are  that  the  clothing  and  hair  he  covered  by  cotton 
cloth,  that  the  eyes  be  protected  by  close-fitting  goggles,  and  that  the  nostrils 
be  plugged  with  absorbent  cotton. 

Fowler's  conclusions  are,  (1)  It  presents  no  practical  difficulties  and  is 
unattended  by  any  unfavorable  results.  The  benefit  to  be  obtained  from  the 
use  of  creosote  vapor-baths  in  bronchiectasis  is  far  greater  than  from  any  other 
form  of  treatment. 

(?)  In  exceptional  cases  a  condition  almost  amount ing  to  cure  may  fol- 
Lou    their  prolonged  use. 

(-!)  As  a  ink  the  foster  of  the  sputa  is  modified,  and  not  infrequently 
the  odor  disappears  altogether,  but   in  some  cases  it  is  unaffected. 

(1)  The  quantity  of  the  sputa  is  not  always  or  even  as  a  rule  diminished. 
It  varies  tnuch  from  time  to  time  and  may  be  increased. 

(5)  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  improves,  and  those  symptoms 
which  remain  cause  less  distress. 

(i\)  The  treatment  requires  to  be  continued  for  a  long  period,  possibly 
as  long  as  six  month*  or  more.     In  some  cases  ifcfl  continuous  use  is  advisable. 

Intratracheal  injections  are  also  employed  and  have  been  recommended 
by  Rosenberg,  (J  ranger  Stewart,  Colin  Campbell  and  others.  The  remedies 
thus  administered  are  for  the  most  part  menthol  ami  guaiacol  in  olive  oil, 
menthol  10  parts,  guaiacol  2  parts  and  olive  oil  8H  parts,  hut  other  antiseptic 
agents  may  be  used  if  in  proper  solutions.  No  irritation  is  produced  by  such 
injections  if  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  is  carefully  introduced  through  the 
chink  of  the  glottis  and  vocal  cords,  so  that  the  solution  enters  the  trachea 
and  not  the  larynx.  This  form  of  treatment  may  be  given  once  a  day.  Ex- 
cellent results  haw  been  reported. 

(iuaiacol  and  creosote  in  a  25-per-cenl  solution  in  sterilized  olive  oil  have 

also  been  injected  subcutaneously,  the  same  as  is  so  me  times  di in  cases 

of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Ten  c.e.  are  usually  injected  at  a  time  into  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  chest  between  the  scapula?  or  in  I hi«  axillary  re- 
gions. In  Germany  good  results  are  reported  from  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  myHol  up  to  t\  grams  daily  (Hoffmann).  These  hisi  two  methods 
arc  indirect  means  of  disinfecting  the  bronchiectatic  cavities  and  may  conse- 
quently be  considered  Less  efficient  than  the  creosote  vapor-baths  or  intra- 
tracheal injections  of  suitable  remedies. 

Various  tonics,  as  iron,  arsenic,  cod-liver  oil  and  hypophosphites  are  also 
of  service  in  improving  general  health  and  fortifying  resistance  and  protect- 
ing against  the  wasting  effect  of  daily  copious  expectoration. 

Mechanical  Measures, — Under  this  term  Lenhartz  highly  recommends  the 
method  of  forced  expiration  which  was  described  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
bronchitis.  After  taking  a  deep  inspiration  the  patient  aids  expiration  by 
bending  his  knees  so  as  to  make  the  abdominal  muscles  press  upon  Ihe  dia- 
phragm, or  at  the  same  time  he  lowers  his  arms  from  the  horizontal  position 
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to  which  they  have  been  previously  elevated,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  squeeze 
the  Bides  and  trout  of  his  thorax,  lie  is  of  the  opinion  that  such  powerful 
expiratory  efforts  exert  positive  influence  in  expelling  the  contents  of  bron- 
chiectatie  cavities,  and  therefore  when  the  patient  is  too  weak  to  execute  the 
arm  movements  he  advises  eompression  of  the  chest  by  an  attendant.  If  the 
lesion  is  situated  only  on  one  side,  then  that  half  of  the  thorax  alone  is  sub- 
jected to  the  expiratory  pressure.  Lenhartz  is  positive  he  has  seen  improve- 
ment follow  such  a  procedure.  •  Its  simplicity  and  its  rationale  certainly  recom- 
mend it  for  trial.  Any  measure  that  tends  to  prevent  stagnation  and  hence 
decomposition  of  the  secretion  within  the  dilated  bronchus  la  worthy  of  adop- 
tion. Expiratory  compression  of  the  thoracic  wall  is  certainly  indicated  in 
cases  of  bronchiectasis  accompanying  emphysema.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  would 
he  of  much  value  when  there  i-  pulmonary  fibrosis  with  or  without  fibrous 
pleuritis.  The  thoracic  wall  is  already  retracted  and  the  lung  IS  indurated, 
so  thai  it  -veins  doubtful  if  any  considerable  degree  of  compression  of  the  lung 
can  l>e  affected  by  the  procedure  described. 

Surgical  Treatment — It  is  not  in  the  scope  of  this  work  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  lung  surgery,  even  wen1  I  competent  thereto,  and  it  must  suffice 
if  only  general  considerations  arc  stated.  Medical  writers  and  even  surgeons 
appear  not  to  he  in  harmony  concerning  ihe  wisdom  of  surgical  interference 
in  this  class  of  cases  nor  as  to  tin1  precise  technique  to  he  employed.  This 
divergence  nf  opinion  is  owing  largely  to  the  difficulties  in  ihe  way  of  deter- 
mining the  opcrability  in  any  given  case.  By  ibis,  of  course,  is  meant  the 
exact  location  of  the  cavity  or  cavities,  as  well  as  their  size  and  character. 
The  question  of  surgical    treatment   must  also  depend   upon   the  state  of  the 

patient's  general  health  and  the  efficacy  or  inefficaej  of  medical  treatment 
after  the  manner  stated  above. 

Moreover,  operative  interference  is  not  without  danger,  and  hence  it  is  not 
to  he  advised  without  serious  consideration  of  the  possibilities.  Thus,  nf 
Lenhartz's  2 1 J  reported  cases  half  the  number  died,  as  did  in  of  the  39  oper- 
ated on  by  Turner.  Again,  although  the  indications  \'<>r  surgical  management 
may  tie  present,  it  may  he  very  di  then  It  to  decide  just  what  sort  of  a  procedure 
will  secure  the  best  results. 

Godlee's  recommendation  to  tap  and  drain,  which  is  found  in  his  and  Fow- 
ler's work  on  M  Diseases  of  the  Chest/'  is  considered  very  bad  advice  since  there 
is  no  certain  means  of  determining  whether  or  not  pleural  adhesions  exist,  ami 
when  gueh  are  not  present,  leakage  from  Ihe  cavity  into  the  pleural  sac  would 
be  sure  to  follow.  The  indication  is  to  secure  drainage  of  the  bronchiectasis 
by  some  perfectly  safe  means,  and  this  may  be  accomplished  either  by  pro- 
ducing collapse  of  the  diseased  portion  of  the  lung  or  by  incising  and  draining. 

If  it  he  decided  to  produce  collapse  of  the  lung  nnd  thus  old  iterate  the 
cavity  or  cavities,  then  the  bony  portion  of  the  parietos  i>  to  he  removed  and 
the  case  left  for  observation  of  the  results.  This  simple  procedure  has  been 
sufficient  in  some  instances  and  yet  ii  is  quite  possible  \'^r  tliobcnefil  to  he  hut 
temporary,  when  subsequent  incision  and  drainage  become  necessary, 

Should  it  he  necessary  to  put  down  upon  the  cavil  y  and  securfl  drainage, 
one  should  convince  himself  that  pleural  adhesions  already  exist  or  he  should 
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open  the  chest-wall  without  entering  the  pleural  sac,  and  thou  set  ii| 
irritation  of  the  pleural  membrane  in  order  to  occasion  union  of  the 
surfaces.     Only  after  this  has  been  accomplished  is  the  lun^  to  be  ii| 
the  bronchiectasis  to  be  drained. 

Quincke  is  said  to  have  first  recommended  resection  of  two  or 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  collapse  of  the  lung,  and  this  is  the 
indorsed  by  Lenhartz.  One  of  the  cases  thus  operated  upon  by  thi 
was  that  of  a  man  who  entered  the  hospital  with  signs  of  bronchiectt 
left  base  behind  and  in  a  very  bad  general  condition  from  septiea?m| 
the  operation  his  general  health  improved  steadily  in  consequence,  a| 
of  obliteration  of  the  cavity,  since  his  expectoration  became  stead i 
amount  and  better  in  character.  When  at  the  end  of  five  weeks  H 
hospital  his  general  condition  was  excellent.  A  year  and  a  half  I J 
ever,  his  symptoms  reasserted  themselves  and  it  became  necessary| 
and  drain. 

Climatotherapy. — In  all  cases  which  are  not  amenable  to  me^ 
surgical  treatment  a  change  of  climate  should  be  recommended,     I 
be  supposed  that  such  a  therapeutic  measure  is  curative;  it  Ik  only 
Prolonged  residence  in  a  mild,  equable  and  dry  climate  tends,  in     | 
least,  to  diminish  bronchial  secretions  and  to  invigorate  the  genei 
Consequently  these  patients  generally  improve  when  they  live   in 
which  is  favorable  to  out-of-door  life  and  possesses  the  climatic 


i  MATTER  VII 

ll!<o\«  niAL   ASTHMA 
NERVOUS    ASTHMA 

Definition. — The  Greek  term  asthma  signifies  nothing  more  than  dysp- 
noea or  panting,  but  it  has  come  to  be  restricted  to  a  particular  form  of 
dyspnoea  which  is  paroxysmal.  The  paroxysms  or  attacks  occur  suddenly  ami 
at  irregular  or  periodic  intervals,  are  characterized  by  extreme  difficulty  of 
both  inspiration  and  expiration,  chiefly  the  latter,  by  whistling  rales,  great 
distention  of  the  chest  and  immobility  of  the  diaphragm,  and  by  the  absence 
of  fever  or  other  signs  of  inflammation  on  the  part  nf  bronchi  or  lungs.  The 
attacks  usually  subside  as  quickly  as  they  Bet  in  and  leave  the  individual  per- 
fectly well  and  free  from  shortness  nf  breath. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  definite  pathology  and  in  consequence  of  the  manner 
in  whirh  the  paroxysms  originate,  the  disease  h;is  received  various  appella- 
tions. Thus  the  form  which  arises  independently  of  any  recognizable  organic 
disease  in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere.  is  called  Idiopathic  nervous  nr  bronchial, 
arenrding  as  the  writer  chooses  tn  emphasize  what  he  conceives  In  be  its  patho- 
logical characters.  On  the  other  hand  certain  cases  of  paroxysmal  dyspnoea 
associated  with  and  probably  depending  for  their  causation  upon  disease  of 
various  organs  have  been  recognized  and  are  known  by  thr  following  terms: 
renal,  cardiac,  bronchiiic,  peptic,  thymic  asthma. 

These  Latter  types,  if  such  they  may  be  tailed,  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  pure  nervous  form,  for  the  reason  that  they  depend  upon  distinct 
morbid  anatomical  conditions,  whereas  the  idiopathic  does  not,  but  in  the 
minds  of  many  is  a  pure  neurosis.  In  this  chapter  it  is  the  latter  form  that 
will  be  considered  although  the  others  will  necessarily  haw  to  receive  passing 
notice, 

Pathogenesis.— This  peculiar  and  distressing  complaint  has  received 
much  attention  and  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  its  pathogenesis  and  nature 
are  nnt  understood,  The  literature  of  the  profession  for  the  pa-i  hundred 
years  nr  nearly  sn,  teems  with  contributions  to  this  subject  and  a  number  of 
different  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  to  account  \'<>r  the  production  of 
asthma.  Even  at  the  present  day  its  exact  pathogenesis  cannot  be  said  to  be 
finally  determined,  and  hence  it  is  necessary  to  review  the  various  hypotheses 
thai  have  been  promulgated. 

Theories.  Bronchial  Spasm. — The  theory  nmst  widely  adopted  and  ably 
defended  by  Biermer  is  thai  of  a  tonic  contraction  of  the  circular  muscle- 
fibers  existing  in  the  walls  of  bronchioles  havina  a  diameter  of  less  than  1  mm. 
92 
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or^of  an  inch.  In  consequence  of  such  spasm  of  the  circular  libers  the 
liiiiiciT  of  the  bronchioles  becomes  diminished,  or^  in  oilur  words,  tin?  bron- 
chiole? become  constricted. 

This  contraction  of  the  small  air-tubes  interferes  with  both  acts  of  respi ra- 
tion but  chiefly  the  expiratory.  Inspiration  is  more  powerful  than  expiration 
si  nee  it  ran  be  assisted  by  powerful  auxiliary  muscles,  and  hence  air  can,  with 
voluntary  effort,  be  driven  in  past  the  point  of  bronchial  narrowing:  Since  ex- 
piration is  largely  a  passive  act  and  can  be  assisted  only  in  a  limited  degree  by 
voluntary  effort,  it  follows  that  the  spasmodic  narrowing  of  the  bronchioles 
interferes  with  expiration  more  than  it  does  with  inspiration. 

Breathing  becomes  laborious  and  slow  and  when  closely  scrutinized  tfl  seen 
to  be  peculiar.  Inspiratory  efforts  are  difficult  and  somewhat  prolonged,  but 
the  expiratory  are  markedly  prolonged  and  ineffectual.  In  consequence  the 
thorax  assumes  a  position  of  overdistention  or,  as  it  is  termed,  the  position  of 
forced  and  permanent  inspiration. 

Not  only  does  the  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles  narrow  the  lumen  of  the 
tubes  but  these  undergo  still  further  compression  by  the  greatly  distended 
lobules  anil  effective  respiration  is  still  further  bumpered.  There  now  oom&a 
still  a  third  factor  into  play,  namely,  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  great 
inspiratory  muscle,  the  diaphragm. 

Consequently,  if  the  chest  be  now  examined  it  is  seen  to  be  expanded  to 
it-  utmost  ami  to  have  assumed  what  is  known  as  the  barrel-shape  of  emphy- 
sema. Movements  of  respiration  are  nearly  or  quite  abolished  and  percussion 
demonstrates  distention  of  the  lower  lung  border,  ns  shown  hv  depression  and 
iui mobility  of  the  upper  line  of  hepatic  dullness,  hence  motionlessness  of  the 
diaphragm. 

At  the  same  time  the  chest  emits  a  multitude  of  high-pitched  cooing  or 
whistling  rales  which  constantly  change  in  position  and  intensity.  It  la  this 
changeability  of  the  rhonehi  which  furnishes  the  chief  argument  in  support 
of  the  theory  of  bronchial  spasm.  Moreover,  the  possibility  of  such  ;i  spasm 
has  been  proven  by  animal  experimentation  by  Bonders,  MacQillftYfJ,  L. 
frerlach,  Einthoven  and  Beer.  The  physiological  proofs  thus  derived,  when 
taken  into  consideration  along  with  certain  clinical  facts,  such  as  the  extreme 
suddenness  of  both  the  onset  and  the  abatement  of  the  paroxysms,  seem  to  its 
supporters  to  have  placed  the  theory  of  bronchial  spasm  on  a  reliable  basis. 
When,  in  addition,  it  is  assumed  that  such  spasm  is  excited  by  some  influence 
acting  on  the  nervous  system  in  consequence  of  a  neurosis,  the  theory  seems 
fco  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Nevertheless  this  hypothesis  is  not 
received  without  reserve  by  many  able  men  and  hence  another  factor,  namely, 
a  mechanical  one,  is  assumed  independently  of,  or  in  conjunction  with  bron- 
chial spasm.    This  additional  theory  will  be  mentioned  later  OB, 

Spasm  of  the  Diaphragm. — Another  theory  advanced  by  YYintrich,  and 
espoused  by  Bamberger  and  Lehmann,  is  that  of  a  spasm  or  tonic  cramp  of  the 
diaphragm.  Tn  common  with  all  observers  they  recognized  a  tonic  eon  trac- 
tion of  the  inspiratory  muscles,  but  maintained  that  this  cannot  be  secondary 
U)  ipastic  narrowing  of  (lie  circular  bronchial  muscle-fibers,  since  such  a 
stenosis  of  the  bronchioles  would  lead  to  elevation  of  the  diaphragm,  retrac- 
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tinn  nf  the  thorax  and  sinking  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  Instead  of  being 
diminished  in  its  diameters  the  ehest  is  forcibly  expanded  in  the  position  of 
extreme  find  permanent  inspiration. 

Accordingly,  Wintrich  argued  that  as  the  diaphragm  is  the  gTeat  muscle 
of  inspiration,  its  contraction  is  necessary  to  expansion  of  the  lungs,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  this  muscle  is  contracted  to  its  utmost  limit  during  an 
asthmatic  seizure.  If  the  ehest  lie  percussed  during  a  paroxysm  it  is  found 
(hat  the  upper  line  of  liver-dullness  is  depressed,  thus  showing  that  the 
diaphragm  is  in  a  state  of  contraction.  Moreover,  tins  line  of  dullness 
remains  absolutely  stationary,  which  proves  that  the  excursion  movements  of 
(his  gnat  inspiratory  muscle  are  abolished.  There  is,  therefore,  a  stillstand 
or  spastic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  as  the  chief  event  in  an  attack  of 
asthma. 

The  opponents  to  this  theory  of  Wintrich  claim  that  if  such  were  really 
the  case,  there  could  be  no  expiration  at  all  and  hence  they  assert  that  Win- 
trich and  his  supporters  have  committed  the  error  of  mistaking  the  clTect 
for  the  cause.     This  theory  is  now  practically  abandoned. 

Fluxionary  Hyperemia.— A  third  theory  suggested  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  spasmodic  asthma  is  that  of  bronchial  congestion,  According  (<» 
this  hypothesis  the  dyspneea  is  due  to  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  ingress 
and  egress  of  air.  This  theory  is  not  altogether  new,  hm  as  a  mere  conges- 
tion of  the  hronchial  mucosa  cannot  account  for  the  suddenness  of  the  advent 
and  cessation  of  ihe  paroxysm  in  cases  of  pure  nervous  asthma,  an  addi- 
tional element  had  to  1m:  introduced. 

Consequently  Weber  suggested  an  acute  fluxionary  hyperemia  of  vaso- 
motor origin  as  the  true  explanation  of  the  attack.  In  support  of  his 
hypothesis  Weber  pointed  tf>  the  instantaneous  stoppage  of  the  nasal  pas- 
sages that  may  he  produced  by  acute  congestion  of  the  turbinate  bodies,  in 
response  i<>  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation  applied  to  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane,  or  indeed   that   sometimes   occurs  without   any   known   cause. 

That  bronchial  congestion  is  actually  present  during  an  asthmatic  attack 
was  asserted  by  Stoerck  who  claimed  to  have  seen  on  laryngoscopic  inspec- 
tion redness  and  swelling  of  the  mucosa  of  the  trachea  and  large  bronchi 
just  beyond  the  bifurcation.  It  was  pointed  out,  furthermore,  that  the 
COUgh  and  expectoration  which  occur  at  ihe  termination  <»f  a  paroxysm  are 
additional  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  this  theory.  There  also  seem-  to  be 
therapeutic  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  this  explanation  in  the  oft- 
repeated  observation  that  a  cure  of  asthma  may  follow  operative  treatment 
of  certain  defects  within  the  nare>.  as  enlarged  turbinates,  which  rendered 
the  individual  unduly  sensitive  to  dust  and  other  irritants.  There  is  much 
to  recommend  Welter's  theory. 

Charcot-Leyden  Crystals.— As  remarked  hy  Fraenkel,  H  was  Leyden's 
special  service  to  firs!  point  out  the  occurrence  of  certain  rhomboidal  crystals 
in  the  sputa  of  asthmatics.  These  bodies^  which  were  subsequent!?  proven 
!•  be  identical  with  Charcot's  crystals,  possess  sharp  angles  and  edges,  and 
Wwe  were  thought  by  Leyden  to  be  capable  *>f  irritating  the  hronchial 
mro-a  and  thus  of  originating  an  attack  of  asthma.    Their  presence  in  the 
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sputum  is  recognized  by  all,  but  that  they  are  the  direct  exciting  cause  of  this 
complaint  is  not  believed. 

The  Recession  of  Skin  Eruptions. — Another  interesting  and  novel  theory 
advocated  by  L.  D.  Bulkley  in  this  country  and  the  late  Sir  Andrew  Clark 
in  England  is  that  asthmatic  seizures  are  caused  by  local  vaso-motor  dis- 
turbances of  the  bronchial  mucosa  of  nervous  origin,  the  same  as  occur  on 
the  integument.  It  was  based  on  the  observation  that  patients  suffering 
from  urticaria  sometimes  have  an  attack  of  asthma  directly  following  the 
disappearance  of  the  nettle  rash.  This  theory  is  allied  to  that  of  Weber  but 
differs  in  some  particulars.  It  is  not  generally  accepted,  and  was  opposed  by 
D.  R.  Fraser  on  the  ground  that  were  Clark's  explanation  correct  the  inha- 
lation of  amyl  nitrite  would  aggravate  rather  than  relieve  the  attack. 

Curschmann's  Theory. — The  discovery  by  Curschmann  of  certain  peculiar 
masses  of  mucin  in  the  expectoration  of  asthmatics  led  him  to  assume  an 
inflammatory  process,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  bronchiolitis  exudativa 
as  the  essential  cause  of  asthma.  These  so-called  Curschmann's  spirals  are 
threads  of  mucin  which  present  a  twisted  arrangement  very  like  the  twist 
of  a  corkscrew.  The  absence  of  all  symptoms  indicating  inflammation  ren- 
ders this  theory  interesting  but  not  tenable. 

Of  the  various  hypotheses  just  stated  there  are  but  two  that  need  to  be 
seriously  considered.  These  are  bronchial  spasm  and  Weber's  fluxionary  tur- 
gescence  of  the  bronchial  mucosa.  That  the  attacks  are  a  manifestation  of 
a  disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  a  neurosis,  seems  placed  beyond  doubt,  but 
precisely  what  takes  place  during  a  seizure  is  still  questionable.  There  are 
so  many  facts  going  to  bear  out  the  correctness  of  both  theories,  namely, 
bronchial  spasm  and  transient  or  coincident  congestion,  that  I  prefer  the 
assumption  of  the  association  of  both  conditions. 

There  are  some  cases  the  peculiarities  of  which  cannot  be  explained  on  any 
other  hypothesis  than  that  of  a  predominant  if  not  independent  narrowing  of 
the  bronchioles.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  which  are  more  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  by  the  assumption  of  an  acute  inflammatory  hyper- 
emia of  the  bronchial  mucosa.  It  is  very  possible  that  in  one  ease  one 
factor  predominates,  while  in  another  the  other  is  the  chief  element.  I  cannot 
see  why  it  is  necessary  to  advocate  one  theory  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other. 
In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  can  only  say  that  bronchial  asthma 
is  a  nervous  affection  which  is  probably  excited  by  reflex  action  and  consists 
of  a  combination  of  muscle  cramp  together  with  turgescence  of  the  bronchial 
mucosa  either  inflammatory  or  of  vaso-motor  origin. 

That  a  neurosis  is  a  prominent  if  not  the  only  factor  in  the  pathogenesis 
of  asthma  is  supported  by  several  considerations  on  which  Hyde-Salter  lays 
particular  stress.  (1)  Many  of  the  exciting  causes  of  an  attack,  e.  g.,  mental 
emotion,  fatigue,  etc.,  are  such  as  of  themselves  suggest  the  influence  of  the 
nervous  system.  (2)  Most  of  the  remedies  effective  in  a  paroxysm  are  such 
as  act  through  the  nervous  system,  namely,  the  nitrite  compounds  and  anti- 
spasmodics. (3)  A  tendency  is  displayed  by  true  nervous  asthma  to  a 
periodical  recurrence  of  the  attacks.  (4)  Certain  associafed  symptoms,  as 
profuse  limpid  urine,  neuralgias  or  frontal  headache,  unwonted  excitability 
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or  hilarity,  all  point  to  its  nervous  origin.  (5)  The  absence  of  discoverable 
organic  change  in  the  lungs  of  asthmatics  also  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  its  nervous  origin.  All  these  will  be  brought  out  more  forcibly  in  the 
following  par 

jEtioiogy.  Heredity, — This  appears  to  be  a  predisposing  factor  in  many 
cases.  Thus  a  child  may  develop  asthma  at  the  same  age  as  did  his  father, 
or  the  complaint  may  befall  several  members  of  the  same  family  in  the  same 
or  successive  generations.  Hyde-Sal ter  found  what  he  believed  to  be  a  hered- 
itary predisposition  in  84  out  of  207  cases.  In  some  instances  there  may  be 
no  history  of  distinct  inheritance  of  asthma  but  of  marked  neurosis  in  flic 
parents,  as  hysteria,  epilepsy,  etc.  Trousseau  believed  that  such  a  neurosis 
in  the  parent  might  he  followed  by  asthma  in  the  child. 

Locality. — The  assumption  of  a  nervous  element  in  the  causation  of 
asthma  is  supported  by  the  vagaries  on  the  part  of  asthmatics  as  regards 
the  influence  of  locality  over  the  disease.  Many  instances  are  on  record 
of  the  disappearance  of  paroxysms  after  change  of  residence,  e.  g,  from  Paris 
to  Versailles  (Trousseau)  or  from  Paris  to  London  where  despite  its  fog 
and  smoke  one  of  Trousseau's  patients  enjoyed  entire  immunity  for  two 
years.  Tin-  beneficial  effect  of  change  of  locality  is  very  apt,  however,  to 
be  lost  after  the  lapse  of  years. 

The  circumstance  that  asthmatics  are  very  likely  to  again  suffer  from 
their  old  enemy  upon  returning  to  their  former  place  of  residence  may  be 
variously  interpreted.  It  may  be  considered  as  merely  llie  result  of  the 
impression  made  upon  their  unstable  nervous  system  by  the  dread  of  a  re- 
currence, or  it  may  Ik?  argued  that  the  locality  is  inimical  because  of  the 
prevalence  of  some  plant  whose  pollen  excites  the  attack. 

I  once  treated  a  lady  who  declared  that  no  matter  how  had  her  asthma 
might  be  she  was  always  relieved  so  soon  as  she  began  a  railway  journey. 
The  (lu>t  and  smoke  of  travel  did  not  affect  her.  In  this  instance  the  relief 
must  have  been  achieved  through  the  elTect  on  her  impressionable  nervous 
organism  rather  than  by  the  change  of  locality,  for  her  relief  came  as  soon 
as  the  train  started. 

Mental  Impressions, — The  influence  of  shock  or  imagination  is  shown  in 
numerous  cases.  Thus  Hyde-Salter  relates  the  instance  of  a  man  who  was 
seized  by  a  violent  paroxysm  of  asthma  upon  becoming  alarmed  by  the  sudden 
illness  of  his  wife.  One  of  Liebermeister*s  patients,  cited  by  Lenharts,  in- 
variably experienced  an  attack  when  traveling  if  he  permitted  himself  to 
fancy  the  possibility  of  his  being  locked  up  in  the  compartment  of  the  railway 
carriage  in  which  he  was  at  the  time.  In  such  cases  of  this  nervous  type1 
as  it  may  be  called,  the  mental  impression  manifests  its  effect  not  as  an 
emotional  excitement  but  as  a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea  resulting  from  a  stimulus 
sent  down  the  vagus  to  the  lungs.  Why  the  bronchi  are  the  vulnerable 
point  wl*  know  not  any  more  than  why  embarrassment  causes  some  persons 
to  blush  more  violently  than  others  or  why  apprehension  excites  a  free  flow  of 
urine.  Inasmuch  as  asthma  has  frequently  been  known  to  develop  after  an 
attack  of  measles,  it  may  be  that  the  bronchial  tubes  have  -nth-red  some 
unrecognizable  injury  to  their  histological  structure  which  renders  them  ah- 
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normally  sensitive.  Such  conjectures  really  explain  nothing,  however,  and 
are  only  a  begging  of  the  question. 

Reflex  Irritation, — One  occasionally  sees  the  (onus,  prptir  asthma,  uterine 
asfhntti,  etc.,  which  are  used  to  designate  can's  in  which  the  exciting  factor  is 
supposed  to  originate  in  the  digestive  tract,  or  the  pelvic  organs,  and  to  act 
in  a  reflex  manner.  A  too  hearty  meal  or  one  taken  late  at  night,  some 
indigestible  article  of  food  or  constipation,  have  all  been  known  to  occasion 
an  asthmatic  attack,  hut  the  assumption  that  they  act  reflexly  is  open  to 
doubt.  It  seems  to  me  much  more  likely  that  in  peptic  asthma  there  is  some 
toxin,  a  condition  of  auto-infection,  which  serves  as  an  irritant  to  the  nervous 
system  ami  instead  of  producing  a  migraine  or  an  intercostal  neuralgia,  as 
it  does  in  many  individuals,  sets  up  in  these  neuropaths  a  paroxysm  of 
asthma. 

Some  female  sufferers  from  this  complaint  appear  to  have  a  special  lia- 
bility to  their  asthma  at  or  about  the  time  of  their  catamenia  or  during 
pregnancy.  In  such  cases  the  explanation  must  be  referred  to  disturbance 
of  the  nervous  system  which  is  so  apt  to  attend  this  function,  and  with  this 
assumption  we  must  be  content  to  let  the  matter  rest  for  the  present.  I 
once  treated  a  woman  whose  asthma  often  occurred  during  her  menses  and 
who  also  was  especially  prone  to  her  attacks  when  the  action  of  the  bowel 
became  more  than  ordinarily  sluggish.  At  all  events  a  course  of  colonic 
flushings  which  caused  the  disappearance  of  some  old  moth  spots  was  also 
followed  by  an  unusually  long  period  of  immunity  from  her  asthma.  The 
influence  in  her  case  of  two  such  diverse  factors  supports  the  conclusion  that 
an  unstable  nervous  system  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  asthma  and  nothing 
more.  What  there  was  in  her  constipation  or  in  her  menstruation  to  excite 
or  disturb  her  nervous  system,  or  why  this  disturbance  was  manifested  by 
asthma,  escapes  our  ken. 

An  instance  of  a  so-called  reflex  cause  is  that  narrated  by  Hyde-Sal  tor 
of  a  man  who  invariably  suffered  from  an  attack  whenever  he  got  a  welting 
of  the  feet.  This  is  akin  to  those  cases  of  pseudo-angina  pectoris  in  which 
an  attack  of  pain  follows  the  putting  of  the  hands  in  cold  water.  I  likewise 
know  of  a  lady  who  invariably  experiences  pain  and  a  peculiar  clutching 
sensation  in  her  right  infraclavicular  region  near  the  shoulder  whenever  she 
places  her  feet  in  cold  water.  This  lady  once  had  a  pneumonic  abscess  of 
the  right  lung  close  to  the  situation  in  which  the  pain  is  now  felt  as  just 
stated.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  therefore  that  the  damage  to  her  lung 
has  rendered  it  sensitive  to  sudden  changes  of  blood-pressure  and  that  the 
irritation  thus  produced  in  the  lung  results  in  an  impression  upon  the  nerve 
centers.  This  is  responded  to  by  a  sensation  of  pain  in  the  intercostal  nerves 
through  an  impulse  passed  down  the  spinal  cord  to  the  segment  from  which 
the  respective  intercostal  nerves  are  given  forth.  By  analogy  one  may  assume 
that  in  cases  of  asthma  there  is  also  some  condition  within  the  bronchi  which 
has  impaired  their  integrity  and  makes  them  respond  to  impressions  of  vari- 
ous kinds  which,  in  other  people,  are  unattended  by  appreciable  disturbance. 

Nasal  Diseases. — Another  set  of  causes  which  may  be  included  under  the 
head  of  reflex  is  found  in  a  number  of  intranasal  disorders  capable  of  exciting 
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local  irritation.  The  earliest  of  these  to  be  definitely  recognized  and  1  renin! 
as  a  cause  of  asthma  were  nasal  polypi  to  which  attention  was  called  by 
Vollolini  in  1872.  His  observations  were  continued  by  otber  clinicians  in 
Germany  ami  elsewhere  who  added  various  other  nasal  defects  to  the  list 
of  such  causes,  such  as  deviations  and  exostoses  of  Ihc  B&ptum,  and  chronic 
rhinitis.  Hack,  in  18S2,  laid  particular  stress  on  turgescenee  of  the  inferior 
turbinated  body  as  a  necessary  concomitant  of  asthma,  maintaining  that  the 
latter  was  a  rcllex  neurosis  analogous  to  migraine  and  other  nervous  affec- 
tions. It  lias  been  prored,  however,  that  Hack  was  mistaken  in  limiting  the 
sensitive  area  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  inferior  spongy  body,  since  irri- 
tation at  other  points  within  the  nares  is  sometimes  capable  of  exciting 
asthma. 

In  I  cresting  and  important  as  are  pathological  conditions  within  the  nose 
in  their  relation  to  flu-  complaint  now  being  considered,  it  is  even  more 
necessary  to  remember  that  such  a  causal  connection  docs  not  always  exist, 
[ndeed,  the  statistics  of  Lublinski,  Schmiegelow,  Herring  and  many  others 
show  that  such  an  a/tiological  relation  exists  only  in  a  small  percentage  of 
cases.  From  the  standpoint  of  therapy  also  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  all  observers  arc  in  accord  in  the  experience  that  when  asthma  and  some 
morbid  nasal  condition  coexist,  the  former  is  not  always  relieved  by  removal 
of  the  latter. 

Vegetable  and  Animal  Odors.— In  ibis  connection  it  is  appropriate  to 
consider  the  influence  exerted  by  odors  given  ofF  by  certain  plants  and  by 
animals.  There  is  a  type  of  this  disease  known  as  hay  asthma  or  hay  fever 
which  abounds  in  the  Summer  and  Fall  months,  and  undoubtedly  depends 
for  its  causal i«m  upon  the  pollen  of  certain  plants.  It  differs  from  ordinary 
bronchial  asthma  in  the  intensity  of  the  coryzn,  with  associated  redness  and 
watering  of  the  eves  and  in  sonic  cases  more  or  less  febrile  temperature. 
There  is  generally  also  some  degree  of  dyspnoea  and  hence  its  appellation, 
bay  asthma*  This  is  a  misnomer,  however,  since  it  does  not  by  any  menus 
always  depend  upon  new  mown  grass  and  the  asthmatic  feature  is  subordinate 
to  the  ooryza.  In  the  United  Staler  it  seems  most  often  connected  with  that 
beautiful  Autumn  flower,  the  golden-rod.  A  feature  of  the  disease  thai  ifl 
quite  distinctive  is  the  almost  unfailing  certainty  of  occurrence  on  the  same 
date  each  year  and  the  regularity  of  its  disappearance  after  a  certain  number 
of  weeks,  generally  after  severe  frosts  have  killed  olT  the  flower  on  which  it 
depends  for  its  causation.  Furthermore,  immunity  from  it  Is  enjoyed  when 
ite  victims  remove  to  localities  free  from  the  obnoxious  flower 

There  may  or  may  not  be  recognizable  lesions  within  the  nose  during  the 
free  intervals,  but  during  the  attack  the  cavernous  tissue  covering  the  tur- 
binated bones  is  swollen  and  sensitive.  It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  the 
disease  Is  due  to  (lie  local  irritation  caused  by  Ihc  pollen  of  the  offending 
plant.  The  uncertainty  of  treatment  addressed  to  the  O.OSC  and  the  f;icl  H  if 
not  all  individuals  are  affected  in  this  manner  point  to  a  neurosis  as  the 
fundamental  factor  in  its  atioiogv.  This  hay  asthma  cannot  be  regarded 
as  identical  with,  but  only  allied  to.  the  bronchial  asthma  we  are  now 
considering. 
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On  1  tie  other  bond,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  paroxysmi  ol  true  DMT 
asthrnn  arc  evoked  in  sonie  individuals  by  the  smell  or  perhaps  it  should 
be  Mid  the  dust  of  powdered  ipecacuanha  and  by  the  odor  of  certain  animal-. 
as  cats,  horses,  geese,  etc.  The  sensitiveness  of  some  asthmatics  to 
feathers  is  bo  pronounced  as  to  make  it  rmpfrmiKra  for  them  to  sleep  upon 
pillow-  filled  wit Ii  them.  I  once  knew  a  chronic  asthmatic  who  need  t'1* 
remark  facetiously  that  be  never  saw  a  ^rmse  in  the  street  without  wanting 
to  run  out  and  give  it  a  kick.  To  the  healthy  individual  free  from  idiosyn- 
crasy "f  (his  kind  such  a  hypersensitiveness  of  the  Schncideriau  membrane 
Wema  incredible  except  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  neurosis,  a  supposition  which 
is  borne  out  by  the  great  diversity  of  faetors  assigned  fur  the  eansation  of 
asthma. 

Charcot-Leyden  Crystals. — As  already  stated,  the  disoOTery  by  TOD  Levden 
of  microscopic  colorless  octohedral  or  rhornivoidal  crystals  in  the  sputa  of 
asthmatic  patients  led  him  to  advance  I  he  theory  thai  the  asthmatic  seizure* 
were  due  to  irritation  of  the  delicate  bronchial  mucosa  by  the  sharp  points 
of  these  tiny  bodies  (Plate  II).  This  view  i>  now  known  to  be  i  neon-eel, 
since  these  crystals  have  been  proved  identical  with  those  previously  de 
Scribed  by  Charcot,  which  nre  found  in  a  variety  of  other  conditions.  They 
are  derived  from  spermine  and  consist  of  phosphate  ol  spermine  ami  are  espe- 
cially abundant  in  the  blood,  spleen  and  other  organs  of  leukavmic  patients. 
They  occur  also  in  amemia  and  are  not  infrequently  seen  in  llic  sputum  of  em- 
physema, chronic  and  even  acute  bronchitis.  These  crystals  have  consequently 
no  significance  either  in  the  aetiology  or  diagnosis  of  asthma.  From  Ilyde- 
Salter's  description  of  certain  peculiar  bodies,  Been  by  him  in  asthmatic 
sputum,  it  would  seem  that  he  perceived  these  crystals  but  without  under- 
standing their  nature. 

Age  seems  to  exert  only  an  indirect  influence  in  the  production  of  thil 
disease,  since  it  may  occur  at  any  time  of  life  from  infancy  to  advanced  age, 
The  following  table  is  given  by  Kyde-Salter  1o  show  the  ages  ill  which  tire 
first  attack  developed: 

During*  l>l  vear.  ...  1 1  cjisos  I        <f ,   ,. 

From    Mo  Wars...                           60  |     B*-«P"<*»< 

*'      to  "  20     •     30    **  i;    : 

ik      20  "  30    "     89    "  1?."t 

«      30  M  40    H 44     "  19.8 

"      40  "  50    '*      24    "  10.7 

•*     50  "00    "      13    " 

"     80  «  70    M      ...      4    "  J  % 
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Hyde-Salter  met  with  instances  of  true  nervous  asthma  in  fonr  infant*  of 
nine.  fourteen  and  twenty-eight  days  and  three  months  respect ively.  Hin 
observation  has  been  confirmed  by  Politzer  who  aaw  it  i n  two  children  of 

fifteen   and   sixteen  month-    (West). 

It  is  very  common  for  old  asthmatics  to  assert  that  they  have  ittffered 
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from  their  complaint  alt  their  lives,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  true  bronchial 
asthma  most  often  develops  early  rather  than  late  in  life.  Indeed,  whenever 
RsthnM  originates  after  the  fortieth  year  it  may  generally  be  found  to  depend 
Upon  Bome  of  the  organic  diseases  soon  to  be  mentioned.  It  may  then  he  a 
bronchial  asthma,  hut  is,  in  its  retiology  at  least,  different  from  that  type 
of  the  affection  which  having  begun  in  youth  without  apparent  cause  may  be 
strictly  termed  nervous  asthma. 

When  the  complaint  develops  in  childhood  it  may  be  traced  to  no  particular 
antecedent  disease,  in  many  instances  being  thought  to  he  inherited,  hut  it 
not  infrequently  declares  itself  after  an  attack  of  measles  or  pertussis.  Tt  is 
this  fact  which  has  led  some  v;riters  to  assume  some  minute  structural  altera- 
tion of  the  bronchi  as  the  predisposing  factor,  a  supposition  that  seems  war- 
ranted by  the  association  of  asthma  with  emphysema  and  bronchitis  late  in 
I  if''.  Nevertheless,  not  all  children  who  pass  through  measles  or  whooping- 
cough  develop  asthma,  and  hence,  as  has  been  said  so  often  in  these  pa 
tlo>  tart  warrants  the  conclusion  that  a  neurosis  underlies  any  possible  palho- 
logical  change  in  the  bronchi. 

Organic  Diseases. — It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  persons,  more  often 
men  than  women  as  it  would  seem,  who  suffer  from  chronic  bronchitis,  espe- 
cially when  associated  with  emphysema,  to  develop  attacks  of  dyspmea  which 
so  closely  resemble  idiopathic  nervous  asthma  as  In  merit  llie  term  asthmatic. 
It  is  this  form  of  asthma  which  it  has  most  frequently  been  my  lot  to 
encounter.  True  bronchial  or  nervous  asthma  is  relatively  not  a  very  common 
disease  and  as  such  is  more  often  observed  by  the  family  physician  than  by 
the  consultant.  The  latter  sees  it  after  it  has  existed  for  many  years  and 
has  led  to  changes  in  heart  and  lungs,  and  in  such  cases  I  have  seen  the 
malady  a  goodly  number  of  times. 

When  the  asthma  develops  in  consequence  of  chronic  bronchitis  and 
emphysema  it  is  railed  hrunvhilir  asthma,  and  in  such  instances  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  determine  which  antedated  the  other,  the  bronchial  catarrh 
or  the  asthma. 

Other  types  of  the  disease  now  considered  are  the  so-called  renal  and 
cardiac  asthma.  The  former  is  associated  with  chronic  nephritis  and. 
although  It  may  display  the  characters  of  a  true  asthma*  it  18  more  apt 
to  he  of  the  nature  of  a  paroxysmal  exacerbation  of  an  already  exist- 
ing dyspmea.  It  IS  thought  to  depend  upon  the  retention  in  the  system  of 
some  of  the  chemical  poisons  which  the  damaged   kidneys  are  not  able  to 

excrete. 

Cardiac  asthma,  as  its  name  implies,  is  in  reality  a  paroxysmal  dyspnoea 
symptomatic  of  cardiac  incompetence  from  various  causes,  most  often  myo- 
cardial degeneration.  It  may  occur  as  a  result  of  physical  effort  but  is  most 
often  nocturnal  in  onset,  the  attacks  frequently  coming  during  the  hours 
Immediately  following  midnight.  The  patient  is  very  apt  to  be  aroused 
from  his  Brat  sleep  by  a  sense  of  dyspno?a  which  causes  him  to  sit  up  and 
gasp  for  breath.  The  similarity  of  this  dyspnoea  to  true  bronchial  asthma 
is  enhanced  by  the  occurrence  in  the  chest  of  wheezing  and  crackling  riles. 
Very  often  there  are  cough  and  the  expectoration  of  frothy  or  blood-tinged 
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sputum.  In  such  ;m  erenl  the  Attack  is  really  one  of  acute  pulmonary  cedema 
and  11- » i  asthma. 

When  the  attack  in  one  of  paroxysmal  exacerbation  of  an  already  existing 
dyspmca  ami  not  of  i edema,  its  features  are  very  like  those  of  spasmodic 
asthma  and  at  the  time  may  lie  differentiated  with  some  difficulty.  It  is  due 
not  to  bronchial  spasm  bat  to  temporary  increase  of  cardiac  weakness. 

Symptoms* — As  asthma  is  essentially  a  recurring  spasmodic  dyspnoea  we 
ha\e  to  consider  especially  the  phenomena  of  the  paroxysm  although  it  will 
also  be  in  order  to  speak  of  the  individual's  condition  during  the  intervals. 

Mode  of  Onset.— This  differs  widely  in  different  cases.  In  some  the  attack 
begins  suddenly  and  without  warning,  the  sufferer  being  plunged  in  a  few 
minutes  from  a  condition  of  easy  tranquil  breathing  into  one  of  most  violent 
and  even  alarming  dyspnoea.  More  commonly  the  "fit"  is  announced  by 
certain  sensations  which,  the  victim  knows  by  experience,  surely  presage  his 
asthma. 

Prodromafa, — According  to  Hydc-Salter  whose  great  experience  entitles 
him  to  speak  with  authority,  the  most  usual  prodrome  is  an  overpowering 
tirsirr  for  Bleep.  This  sleepiness  is  so  extreme  that  although  he  knows  his 
enemy  will  surely  take  advantage  of  hie  unconsciousness  in  sleep  to  attack 
him  and  that  he  can  only  ward  him  off  by  keeping  awake,  still  the  asthmatic, 
after  vainly  struggling  with  bis  drowsiness,  at  length  yields  to  his  irresistible 
desire  and  betakes  himself  to  repose. 

In  other  case*;  OS  the  contrary,  the  precursory  symptom  is  a  feeling  of 
unwonted  mental  irritation  or  hilarity  (piite  the  opposite  of  the  stupid,  drowsy 
state  just  described.  One  is  reminded  by  Salter-  description  of  this  mental 
excitement  of  the  condition  mentioned  by  Ilaig  and  by  him  attributed  to  a 
state  in  which  the  uric  acid  no  longer  circulates  in  the  blood  but  is  deposited 
in  tic  tissues.  I  do  not  wish  to  he  understood  as  advocating  Ilaig's  theory  or 
implying  that  any  such  actual  state  as  regards  uric  acid  exists  during  this 
prodromal  excitation  of  asthma.  Such  a  condition  of  mental  excitation  seems 
sometimes  to  precede  other  distressing  outbreaks,  c.  g.,  a  migraine.  It  is  as 
if  the  irritant  were  gathering  its  forces  for  an  explosion,  as  a  calm  precedes 
a  thunderstorm. 

In  some  eases  the  premonitory  symptoms  are  connected  with  the  digestive 
apparatus  and  are  of  a  nature  which  suggests,  as  stated  by  Salter,  that  they 
have  a  still  closer  relationship  to  asthma  and  are  in  reality  its  exciting  cause. 
These  symptoms  are  flatulence  and  constipation  or  other  indications  of  indiges- 
tion. Loss  of  appt'tife,  when  it  precedes  an  attack,  may  be  regarded  as  more  ac- 
curately a  precursor  than  a  determining  factor.  A  very  interesting  and  peculiar 
prodrome  observed  by  Hyde-Sailer  in  a  single  ease  was  "ophthalmia."  This 
conjunctivitis  was  no!  associated  with  coryza  and  was  not  therefore  a  part 
of  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract  as  in  hay  fever,  but 
existed  alone  and  was  an  unfailing  indication  of  a  forthcoming  asthmatic 
seizure. 

Another  phenomenon  which  often  attends  ihe  beginning  of  an  attack,  yet 
IS  not  strictly  premonitory,  is  profuse  diuresis,  the  urine  being  nearly  colorless 
like  that  attending  hysteria  and  other  nervous  states,     Tt  is  apparently  of  a 
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purely  nervous  origin  and  not  the  resuli  of  toxic  stimulation  of  the  secreting 

structures.  Neuralgic  pains  are  also  experienced  by  some  asthmatics  early  in 
their  attacks  and  indicate  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  in  these  instances 
I  am  inclined  to  think  by  some  toxic  product  to  which,  perchance,  the  asthma 
itself  may  he  due. 

Features  of  the  Attack. — In  the  majority  of  instances  ihc  ptroxyain 
develops  during  the  night,  sometimes  abruptly  hut  more  often  by  degrees 
The  patient  retires  either  in  his  accustomed  good  health  or  aware  through  his 
usual  premonitory  feelings  that  his  asthma  is  impending.  Some  hours  after 
midnight,  generally  about  four  or  five  o'clock,  he  is  ftTOIMcd  hv  a  sense  of  diffi- 
cult breathing  and.  sitting  up,  lie  endeavors  to  throw  it  off.  If  the  wheezing 
\>  uoi  yet  severe,  sleep  may  again  overcome  him;  he  sinks  back  into  an  uneasy 
slumber  from  which,  after  a  brief  interval,  lie  is  again  awakened.  In  other 
the  invasion  is  more  stldden  and  sleep  is  permanently  banished.  In 
whichever  manner  the  asthma  appears  it  at  length  becomes  so  severe  that  the 
sufferer  sits  up  in  bed  or,  springing  out  of  bed,  makes  his  way  to  the  window 
which  he  opens  that  he  may  obtain  more  air. 

Most  asthmatics  now  assume  some  favorite  posture  which  experience  has 
taught  them  besj  enables  their  auxiliary  muscles  of  respiration  to  assist  in 
the  struggle  for  breath.  This  may  be  sitting,  with  elbows  resting  mi  the  knees, 
or  the  arms  supported  on  the  back  of  a  chair  or  a  table,  or  standing,  with  the 
arm<  resting  on  a  mantelshelf  or  high  bureau.  Salter  states  he  has  ktmwn 
an  asthmatic  to  stand  thus  for  thirty-six  hours  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  mini- 
mize his  sufferings,  Whatever  may  be  the  position,  it  is  one  which  enables 
the  patient  to  fix  his  shoulders  for  the  most  effective  action  of  his  muscle-. 

The  picture  now  presented  is  very  characteristic  and  indicates  a  dire  strug- 
gle against  threatening  asphyxia.  The  face  is  pale  and  anxious  or,  if  the 
asthma  has  lasted  for  some  hours,  is  of  a  livid  hue.  The  veins  of  the  forehead 
stand  forth  like  blue  tortuous  cords  and  perspiration  bedews  the  skin  or 
trickles  down  in  tiny  streams.  The  eves  bulge  from  their  sockets  and  are 
deeply  congested  while  the  head  has  the  appearance  of  bring  sunken  deeply 
between  the  elevated  shoulders.  The  stenio-eleido-mastoid  and  scaleni  muscles 
are  contracted  to  their  utmost  and  consequently  -land  forth  prominently  like 
huge  immovable  cords.  The  head  is  therefore  fixed  m  its  position  turning 
neither  to  right  nor  left.  The  powerful  muscles  of  the  hack,  the  tnipezii  arid 
rhomboidii,  arc  also  contracted  to  aid  in  the  attempt  at  respiration  and  con- 
sequently the  hack  assumes  a  stooping  or  arched  position  which  causes  the  suf- 
ferer  to  crouch  or  stoop  over,  like  an  old,  feeble  mail. 

While  the  eye  of  the  observer  thus  beholds  unmistakable  evidence  of  in- 
tensest  suffering  the  car  perceives  a  multitude  of  whistling  wheezing  sounds 

that  proceed  from  the  patient's  month  and  nre  audible  throughout  the  room. 
If  the  asthmatic  attempts  to  talk,  if  is  in  single  words  uttered  feebly  and  with 
difficulty  as  if  he  could  not  spare  breath  enough  to  articulate,  while  his  voice 
Bounds  wheezy  and  mutlled.  Cough  he  cannot,  and  indeed  in  the  height  of  his 
distress  he  has  no  desire  to  cough*  His  one  thought  and  Ins  sole  desire  is  for 
air,  without  which,  if  relief  does  not  come  soon,  be  feels  he  must  speedily 
succumb. 
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If  at  this  time  the  chest  is  uncovered  and  inspected  it  is  seen  to  be  dis~ 
tended  iuhI  motionless  or  nearly  sot  while  the  epigastric  region  is  prominent 
and  likewise  lacking  in  its  usual  rise  ami  fall  as  the  diaphragm  alternately 
descends  and  ascends  with  each  respiratory  act 

If  the  character  of  the  respiration  is  studied  at  this  time  it  is  seen  la  most 
to  be  slow  and  laborious*  The  number  of  respirations  have  been  known 
io  sink  to  eight  or  nine  in  the  minute.  Exceptionally  the  respiratory  rate  may 
be  accelerated  (Salter),  but  marked  slowing  is  the  rub'.  This  retanhtion 
is  at  I  In-  expense  of  both  acts  hut  chiefly  of  expiration.  With  inspiration  every 
possible  effort  is  made  to  force  air  in  but  such  is  the  distention  nf  the  chest 
that  further  expansion  is  not  possible  and  consequently  (he  act  is  prolonged 
and  futile.  The  air-vesicles  are  already  tilled  to  their  utmost  and  consequently 
no  matter  how  hard  the  patient  tries  still  further  to  inflate  his  lungs  in 
response  to  his  need  for  air,  he  finds  it  utterly  impossible  to  do  so. 

Ineffectual  as  is  inspiration,  expiration  is  still  more  difficult  in  consequence 
of  the  feebler  force  of  this  act.  It  is  accordingly  long  and  slow.  so  that  it  may 
be  eren  four  or  five  times  the  duration  of  the  inspiratory  act.  ]t  is  this  strik- 
ing prolongation  of  the  expiratory  portion  which  gives  to  asthmatic  breathing 
its  peculiar  and  distinguishing  type.  Moreover,  as  pointed  out  by  Salter,  the 
pause  that  usually  succeeds  expiration  is  abolished  and  inspiration  begins 
again  as  soon  as  the  former  art  is  completed. 

In  brief  then,  asibma  is  characterized  by  slow,  laborious  ami  yet  ineffectual 
attempts  to  expand  the  lungs  and  by  still  more  prolonged  and  equally  fruit- 
less efforts  at  expiratory  emptying  of  them,  while  at  the  same  time  the  chest 
is  filled  with  singularly  musical  sounds  known  as  sibilant  rales.  In  conse- 
quence, therefore,  of  the  mechanical  distention  that  lias  taken  place  the  chest 
remains  apparently  motionless  despite  the  sufferer's  unmistakable  dyspnoea 
and  struggles  to  overcome  his  threatening  asphyxia. 

If  percussion  of  the  thorax  is  made  at  this  time  the  note  is  found  to  be 
everywhere  hvperresonant,  i,  e.,  drumlike  in  its  intensity  and  townesa  of  pitch. 
Precordial  dullness  is  obliterated  and  both  breath -sounds  and  heart  -tones  are 
obscured  by  the  abundant  musical  rales.  The  pulse  is  small,  usually  tense  and 
slow  in  the  beginning  of  the  attack  but  feebler  and  more  rapid  after  the 
asthma  has  persisted  for  a  number  of  hours.  The  body  temperature  is  not 
elevated  hut  inclines  rather  to  be  subnormal. 

Duration  of  the  Attack. — Asthma  is  usually  spoken  of  a-  occurring  In 
attacks  or  paroxysms  of  variable  length,  and  in  typical  instances  of  nervous 
asthma  such  is  the  case.  The  seizure  may  endure  for  a  few  hours  or  may  drag 
on  for  a  number  <>f  days  with  fluctuations  in  its  intensity,  Were  it  not  for 
such  brief  periods  of  respite  from  his  sufferings  it  is  doubtful  if  the  asthmatic 
could  survive.  When  at  length  the  dyspnoea  finally  ceases  the  individual  enjoys 
an  uncertain  interval  of  entire  freedom.  Then  are  eases  however  in  which 
the  asthma  shows  such  transient  and  incomplete  abatement  that  the  sufferer 
may  declare  be  never  knows  what  it   is  to  be  wholly  free  from  his  complaint, 

The  following  case  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  example  of  thia  type  of 
asthma  in  which  the  dyspnoea  is  so  nearly  continuous  that  distinct  paroxysms 
of  brief  duration  cannot  be  said  to  exist.     It  proves  thai  periodicity  docs  not 
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by  any  means  characterize  all  cases  and  that  bronchia]  spasm  may  play  a  sub- 
ordinate role  to  that  of  the  hypeneniia  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  more- 
over a  fair  type  of  bronchial  asthma  as  presented  in  an  individual  who  had 
been  free  from  the  complaint  until  middle  age  ami  therefore  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  present  the  idiopathic  form  of  the  malady. 

Mrs,  M.  states  that  about  five  years  ago  she  suffered  from  a  severe  attack 
of  the  grippe.  She  recovered  from  the  worst  of  the  aMaek  bill  continued  to 
OOUgh  during  the  remainder  of  the  Winter.  She  Wftft,  moreover,  very  hard- 
worked  and  this,  together  with  the  persistent  cough,  got  her  into  a  very  re- 
duced state  of  health.  At  length,  in  June,  she  began  to  suffer  from  asthma 
and  from  that  time  until  the  date  of  my  examination  in  June,  1905]  she  has 
been  a  victim  of  the  complaint.  She  asserts  positively  that  with  one  exception 
she  has  not  been  free  from  her  trouble  for  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time. 
She  has  spent  the  past  few  months  in  the  South  and  while  there  was  so  bud 
that  her  heart  became  weak,  and  swelling  of  the  ankles  developed. 

At  my  examination  she  was  found  sitting  on  the  side  of  ibe  bed,  in  great 
dyspnoea.  The  air  of  the  room  was  filled  with  the  f nines  of  an  asthma  powder 
which  she  had  been  burning  and  which  afforded  her  temporary  relief.  The 
face  and  cervical  regions  were  suffused  and  puffy  without  being  cedcuiatous. 
The  external  jugulars  were  turgid  and  a  pulsation  was  perceptible  in  the  right 
vein.  The  ankles  pitted  slightly  and  the  abdomen  was  distended  apparently 
in  consequence  of  congestion  of  the  liver  which  was  palpable  and  tender  to 
pressure.  The  pulse  was  about  100,  somewhat  irregular  in  force  and  volume, 
and  moderately  tense.  Her  temperature  was  between  99*  F.  and  100°  i\  The 
lungs  were  hyperresonant ;  precordial  dullness  was  obliterated  and  the  lower 
margin  of  pulmonary  resonance  was  too  low,  hut  not  entirely  stationary.  The 
chest  emitted  a  multitude  of  sibilant  rales  on  inspiration  and  a  lower  pitched 
groaning  riile  on  expiration  which  was  half  as  long  again  as  Inspiration 
(3  to  2).  These  rales  were  stationary,  not  shifting  their  situation  as  is  de- 
scribed by  Salter  in  cases  of  spasmodic  narrowing  of  the  tubes.  The  heart- 
tones  were  very  feeble,  and  in  the  tricuspid  area  was  a  faint,  soft,  systolic 
murmur.  The  end  of  a  lead  pencil  drawn  across  the  skin  of  the  chest  pro- 
duced a  pale  line  which  almost  immediately  resumed  the  natural  color  of  the 
skin.  Her  expectoration  was  scanty  and  somewhat  yellowish  and  only  raised 
after  prolonged  and  severe  cough  which  she  declared  was  frequent.  She  had 
slept  but  very  little  for  several  nights. 

The  condition  was  believed  to  be  one  of  chronic  bronchitis  with  asthma 
and  she1  was  given  large  doses  of  terpin  hydrate  with  apomorphine,  syrup  of 
hydriodic  acid,  a  brisk  cathartic  and  tincture  of  strophantus.  A  specimen 
of  sputum  was  obtained  and  on  examination  was  found  to  contain  eosinophiie 
cells,  Chareot-Lcvdcn  crystals  and  one  or  two  Cttrschmann's  spirals. 

The  woman's  condition  slowly  and  gradually  improved;  the  heart  became 
stronger  and  after  ten  days  or  two  weeks  she  was  practically  free  from  asthma. 
Nevertheless,  she  was  still  inclined  to  cough  a  little,  although  no  rales  could 
be  heard.  After  a  respite  of  three  or  four  weeks  .-he  begun  to  experience  a 
u  running  from  the  nose"  which  she  knew  was  the  precursor  of  another  asth- 
matic attack.     In  spite  of  a  continuance  of  her  expectorants  and  of  the  use  of 
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suprarenal  extract  dissolved  on  the  tongue  (see  Treatment)  she  at  length 
became  M  asthmatic  that  morphine  had  to  be  administered  hypodermically 
at  night.  This  attack  persisted  for  another  week  or  so  and  then  gradually 
subsided  under  t  he  use  of  increased  doses  of  the  former  expectorants. 

The  last  of  July  she  went  into  the  country  and  while  there  enjoyed  five 
weeks  of  entire  freedom  from  her  asthma.  She  also  gained  strength  and  in 
fact  felt  better  than  at  any  time  for  the  five  years  preceding.  She  was  begin- 
ning to  congratulate  herself  on  having  lost  her  asthma  for  good  when  a  serous 
discharge  from  her  nose  again  began,  and  after  about  a  week  was  followed  by 
a  reassert  inn  of  her  dyspnoea.  This  time  the  old  enemy  seemed  to  have  gained 
new  strength  and  when  I  again  saw  her,  the  first  week  in  September,  she  was 
reffering  extremely.  As  in  previous  attacks  her  eough  was  a  very  distressing 
feature  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  her  head  would  surely  burst. 

Upon  examination  I  found  the  chest  filled  with  rales  the  same  as  at  my 
first  visit  to  her.  Inspirations  were  accompanied  by  whistling,  and  the  pro- 
longed expiratory  efforts  by  groaning  sounds;  and  when,  after  a  period  of 
freedom  from  cough,  the  rhonchi  became  less  marked  a  fit  of  coughing  would 
bring  them  out  again  in  greater  number  and  intensity  than  before.  This 
tiier.  however,  her  temperature  was  normal  and  there  was  not  such  marked 
evidence  of  cardiac  embarrassment  Blood-pressure  registered  by  the  Jane- 
way  apparatus  was  L5€  mm. 

A  small  amount  of  viscid  sputum  sent  down  to  my  office  two  days  later 
was  found  fco  contain  the  same  ingredients  as  before,  but  the  eosinophile  cells 
were  not  very  numerous.     There  was  a  single  typical  spiral. 

In  l his  case  the  nasal  symptoms  which  always  usher  in  an  attack  seem  to 
point  to  a  reflex  hyperemia  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  as  the  real 
pathogenesis  of  the  asthma.  Her  nose  has  l>een  cauterized  for  enlarged  tur- 
binates, she  says,  and  for  a  time  she  thinks  her  asthma  was  somewhat  better. 
Ion  nt  treatments  by  a  specialist  have  not  benefited  her,  however. 

The  abatement  of  <m  attack  is  generally  gradual  and  yet,  under  some  cir- 
ctimstances,  c.  g.,  the  influence  of  strong  mental  excitement  or  emotion,  the 
a.-thma  may  cease  abruptly.  Sailer  narrates  the  instance  of  a  gentleman  who, 
unable  to  move  or  speak,  was  so  frightened  by  a  sudden  hysterical  fit  on  the 
part  of  his  sister  that  he  jumped  up,  ran  downstairs  after  restoratives  and 
thru  Dp  again  to  where  his  sister  lay  and  was  for  the  nonce  wholly  free 
from  his  asthma.  An  hour  subsequently,  after  the  strong  mental  excitement 
had  passed,  his  asthma  was  upon  him,  as  had  as  before. 

This  case  is  interesting  n>d  alone  because  of  the  effect  exerted  by  powerful 
emotion  but  because  the  mention  of  hysteria  in  his  sister  lends  support  to  the 
theory  of  a  neurosis  being  at  the  bottom  of  asthma.  The  sister  was  a  neuro- 
path as  shown  by  her  hysteria  and  in  the  brother  the  asthma  was  the  form 
which  his  neuropathy  took. 

As  has  been  already  stated  amgh  is  absent  during  the  height  of  the  parox- 
ism, but  as  the  attack  begins  to  abate  cough  makes  it  appearance.  In  fact 
tin-  appearance  of  this  symptom  is  of  ten  the  first  sign  of  the  approaching  end 
of  the  asthma.  The  cough,  at  \]r<\  difficult  and  not  very  productive,  soon  begins 
to  result  in  the  expulsion  of  u  characteristic  sputum. 
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Expectoration. — Thia  is  viscid,  of  a  grayish  white  color  and  variable  in 
amount.  In  moat  case*,  especially  in. those  of  short  duration,  it  is  scanty:  but 
when  the  asthma  1ms  persisted  with  varying1  intensity  for  days  or  weeks  it  may 
be  quite  profuse,  and  hence  the  distinction  sometimes  made  of  dry  and  moisi 
asthma.  The  sputum  is  composed  chiefly  of  mucin,  covered  l>y  frothy  serum 
and  it  is  this  richness  in  mucin  which  renders  asthmatic  sputa  BO  viscid. 

The  striking  characteristics  of  asthmatic  spula  are  not,  however,  either  iis 
tenacity,  its  color  or  its  amount,  but  certain  elements  which  it  contains,  viz., 
( 'urschmann's  spirals,  cosinophile  cells  and  Lcyden's  crystals. 

Cur.schmann's  spirals  appear  to  the  unaided  eye  as  minute,  firm,  sago-like 
pellets  of  a  sticky  consistency,  but  examined  microscopically  they  are  seen  to 
consist  of  cosinophile  cells  and  a  central  thread  about  which  is  twisted  a 
mass  of  mucin,  so  that  the  central  core  as  well  as  the  envelope  display-  a 
more  or  less  distinctly  spiral  arrangement  (Plate  II).  That  this  peculiar 
body  is  composed  of  mucin  and  not  fibrin  has,  according  to  Hoffmann,  bee® 
conclusively  proven  by  Schmidt  who,  in  a  highly  favorable  and  carefully  in- 
vestigated ease,  was  able  to  trace  this  material  into  the  very  finest  bronchioles 
which  were  not  only  tilled  by  the  mucin  but  still  preserved  their  epithelial 
cells  intact. 

It  would  thus  appear  settled  beyond  question  that  these  spirals  originate 
in  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tree  and  that  their  peculiar 
twisted  arrangement  is  due  to  the  rotary  motion  to  which  they  are  subjected 
in  consequence  of  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  bronchioles.  Chemically 
this  secretion  is  characterized  by  its  tendency  to  the  formation  of  the  singular 
crystals  soon  to  be  described,  but  whether  it  is  due  to  an  inflammatory  process 
as  claimed  by  Cursehmann  or  is  a  specific  "  asthma-catarrh ?r  (Hoffmann)  is 
not  yet  established. 

These  spirals  do  not  always  show  up  in  a  typical  manner.  As  Hoffmann 
states,  the  central  thread  may  be  more  or  less  perfect  hut  without  its  usual 
investment,  or  there  may  he  a  hollow  cylinder  of  mucin  which  at  the  end 
tapers  off  to  a  solid  thread,  and  the  plug  may  show  line  threadlike  projections 
from  ils  Bides. 

To  revert  a  little  more  in  detail  to  the  corkscrew-like  appearance  of  these 

spirals  Hoffmann  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  bronchioles  have  such  an 
arrangement.  He  thinks  that  if  the  bronchioles  were  straight  they  would  nol 
adapt  themselves  readily  to  the  dilatation  of  the  lungs  incident  to  inspiration. 
bui  that  if  they  possessed  a  spiral  arrangement  they  would  be  capable  of  elon- 
gation and  would  thus  facilitate  lung  expansion.  In  support  of  his  argumen- 
tation he  cites  a  beautiful  metal  cast  of  the  bronchi  in  the  pathological  museum 
at  Leipzig  in  which  such  a  spiral  form  of  some  of  the  larger  tubes  is  shown. 
Given  such  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  finest  air-tubes  and  a  highly  viscid 
secretion  within  thcrn,  then  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  compression  to 
which  the  lung-  are  subjected  would  force  the  mucin  contents  of  the  bron- 
chioles forward  and  thus  impart  to  it  its  striking  twist  so  like  the  turns  of  a 
corkscrew.  But  extreme  tenacity  of  the  contents  ia  also  a  prerequisite  since 
any  other  less  viscid  substance  would  be  broken  up  and  not  pressed  into  a 
distinct  spiral. 
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Eosinophil  cells  an*  another  ingredient  of  asthmatic  sputum  and  arc  said 
to  occur  in  great  ttmnben  in  Curschmann's  spirals  (Plate  11).  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  Lanharti  claims  to  have  discovered  these  cells  in 
greatly  Increased  numbers  in  the  blood  during  an  attack  of  asthma  tad,  in 
\<tv  severe  cases,  even  during  the  Intervals.  Ann  Noorden  has  shown  that 
these  cells  air  mere  abundant  in  the  Mood  soon  after  an  attack  than  at  a  con- 
siderable time  thereafter.  Tlie  significance  <>f  these  elements  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  Leydeii's  crystals  arc  questions  that  have  not  yet  been  settled  and 
hence  do  not  require  consideration, 

Charcot-leyden  crystals  have  been  mentioned  twice  already  (Plate  II). 
Owing  to  their  transparency  they  are  not  always  readily  recognizable,  espe- 
cially in  perfectly  fresh  sputum  ami  when  not  very  numerous.  They  grow 
more  abundant  after  the  expectoration  has,  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  time 
and  then  may  he  easily  seen.  According  to  Lenhartz  their  consistency  is  such 
that  if  the  cover-glass  be  pressed  down  firmly  upon  the  sputum  a  grating 
Sensation  is  perceived. 

With  the  oncoming  of  cough  and  expectoration  the  asthma  begins  to  abate, 
in  some  caaea  disappearing  so  rapidly  that  the  patient  feels  entirely  free  from 
dyspncaa  within  a  few  hours.    In  other  caaea  its  disappearance  is  much  more 

gradual  and  the  individual  is  left  much  exhausted.  In  persons  whose  heart 
ami  lungs  have  not  Buffered  the  organic  changes  that  eventually  develop  after 
many  years  of  frequent  and  severe  asthma  the  subsidence  of  the  paroxysm  is 
succeeded  by  an  interval  of  seemingly  good  health. 

Since  beginning  the  writing  of  this  chapter  I  have  been  consulted  by  a  man 
of  twenty-three  who  gives  a  history  of  asthma  since  his  fifth  year  and  who  was, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  attacks  of  palpitation,  in  excellent  physical 
condition.  At  the  age  of  five  he  was  ill  with  pneumonia  and  from  that  time 
on  he  was  a  greal  sufferer  from  asthma  which  kept  him  in  delicate  health  up 
to  bis  twelfth  year.  Since  that  age  his  asthma  has  hern  less  frequent  and  less 
severe,  coming  <>n  now  when  exposed  to  atmospheric  and  other  conditions  which, 
in  moei  persona,  are  followed  by  symptoms  designated  as  a  cold.  It  is  also 
induced  by  the  inhalation  of  dust,  and  in  this  connection  it  may  he  stated  that 
he  acknowledged  having  always  had  nasal  catarrh  for  which  he  is  to  receive 
treatment.  Dietary  indiscretions  appear  to  exert  no  Influence  upon  his  asthma, 
for  he  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  hearty  meal  of  beefsteak  with  half  a  dozen 
cups  of  (ra  just  before  retiring  for  the  night,  and  also  of  eating  large  amounts 
"I  confectionery  daily.  As  a  college  student  he  took  an  active  interest  in 
athletics  but  since  going  into  business  has  taken  no  other  exercise  than  walk- 
ing. !u  consequence  of  this  and  of  his  indulgence  in  confectionery  he  has 
increased  rapidly  in  weight  and  is  now  on  the  verge  of  corpulence. 

His  asthma  is  not  ushered  in  by  prodrornata  hut  is  attended  with 
nervousness  and  usually  lasts  two  or  three  days.  It  subsides  quite  abruptly 
and  during  the  succeeding  period  of  freedom  from  dyspnoea  he  feels  perfectly 
well.  The  attacks  of  palpitation  for  which  he  sought  advice  were  no! 
dated  or  in  anywise  connected  with  his  asthma  but  developed  some  live1  years 
IgO  apparently  in  consequence  of  severe  exertion  one  hot  Summer  while 
bathing  in  the  surf  off  the  Nrew  Jersey  coast.     Since  that   lime  the  symptom 
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has  annoyed  hiiri  at  irregular  intervals  and  apparently  without  special  exciting 
cause  niih      1 1   i,  the  Mate  of  his  digestive  organs. 

Physical  examination  was  quite  negative  hoth  as  concerned  lungs  and 
heart.  The  chest  was  well  developed  and  resonant  throughout,  but  without 
a  hint  erf  emphysema.  At  the  right  base  there  were  two  or  three  faint  sibilant 
rales  00  inspiration  which  might  have  been  taken  to  indicate  B  Blight  catarrh 
of  the  smaller  tubes,  a  reminder,  as  it  were,  of  their  liability  In  spasm.  The 
heart  was  not  demonstrably  enlarged  and  its  tones  were  quite  clear.  There 
was  nothing  to  explain  its  occasionally  disordered  action. 

Only  two  explanations  seemed  reasonable.  The  palpitation  may  have  been 
owing  to  irritation  by  toxines  of  indigestion  or  the  products  of  defective  meta- 
bolism imperfectly  eliminated,  and  considering  his  gastronomic  indiscretions, 
this  seemed  not  unlikely.  Or  it  was  an  expression  of  that  easily  perturbed 
nervous  system  which  ordinarily  declared  itself  as  an  asthmatic  attack  and 
which  for  the  last  nine  years  had  been  of  a  milder  type  than  formerly.  On 
the  whole,  the  case  illustrated  very  well  the  condition,  between  attacks,  of  the 
asthmatic  who  has  not  yet  raftered  appreciable  organic  damage. 

Quite  different  from  the  foregoing  is  the  condition  of  the  asthmatic  who 
has  been  a  victim  of  his  complaint  from  early  childhood  to  old  age.  In  him 
both  heart  and  lungs  have  become  organically  diseased  and  he  bears  about 
with  him  unmistakable  signs  of  his  malady.  Even  before  he  lias  grown  bowed 
by  the  weight  of  years  he  presents  the  appearance  of  premature  age.  His  face 
has  an  anxious,  wrinkled  look,  lines  of  sittfcring  being  especially  marked 
about  the  nose  and  month,  Tlis  head  is  bent  forward  between  his  elevated 
and  stooping  shoulders  while  the  back  is  permanently  arched  with  the  shoulder 
blades  spread  wide  apart.  The  chest  presents  the  barrel-shape  of  permanent 
emphysema  being  particularly  full  and  round  in  its  lower  zone,  owing  to  more 
or  less  obliteration  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  costal  cartilages 
and  ribs.  The  Upper  portion  of  the  abdomen  also  looks  full  because  of  the 
permanently  low  position  of  the  diaphragm,  while  in  the  epigastrium  may  be 
seen  and  fell  lire  pulsation  of  the  hypertrophied  right  ventricle.  The  super- 
ficial veins  stand  out  with  unnatural  distinctness  and  l\irn>  may  he  some 
cyanosis  of  the  lips.  The  chest  gives  forth  a  highly  resonant4  percussion  note 
ami  even  when  asthma  is  not  actually  present  the  breath-sounds  are  apt  to  be 
accompanied  by  rhonchi  at  the  bases.  The  heart -sounds  are  indistinct  or 
muffled. 

In  this  slage  of  the  disease  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  and  emphysema  have 
become  established  and  consequently  there  is  at  all  times  more  or  less  short- 
ness of  breath  which  readily  displays  a  slight  asthmatic  quality  whenever  the 
pttlenl  hurries  a  little  in  his  walk,  encounters  a  strong  wind  or  even  iml 
in  a  fit  of  laughter,  lie  has  a  chronic  cough  of  yarying  severity  and  with  a 
rather  scanty  amount  of  viscid  sputum.    His  voice  is  apt  to  be  husky  ami  often 
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which  excites  an  attack.  In  consequence  of  the  circulatory  disturbance  uliirh 
lias  been  induced  and  also  because  m  many  <  -uses  digestion  18  defective,  and 
this  indigestion  is  apt  to  evoke  a  paroxysm,  the  patient  finds  his  appetite 
impaired  and  takes  but  little  food.  His  nutrition  suffers,  be  grows  thin, 
gradually  loses  strength  and  during  ins  -lenient  weather  is  obliged  to  remain 
indoors. 

Thus  the  general  health  fails  progressively  although  slowly  until,  at  length, 
the  old  asthmatic  becomes  practically  a  confirmed  invalid,  lie  is  an  easy  prey 
to  attacks  of  acute  bronchitis  which  greatly  aggravate  his  chronic  bronchial 
catarrh  and  at  length  he  is  confined  permanently  t<>  the  house  or  even  to  his 
apartment.  In  this  pitiable  plight  bis  last  weeks  are  passed  in  an  easy  chair 
in  the  condition  of  the  sufferer  from  some  oilier  pulmonary  complaint,  e.g., 
from  emphysema,  or  in  that  of  the  cardiopath  with  dropsical  lower  extremi- 
ties, feeble,  rapid  heart,  the  chest  filled  with  all  sorts  of  rales,  unable  to  lie 
down  and  scarcely  attic  to  speak  for  want  of  breath.  The  end  comes  either 
gradually  with  the  phenomena  thus  briefly  pictured,  or  a  terminal  pneumonia 
proves  a  merciful  deliverer. 

I  recall  a  man  in  this  distressing  condition  who  had  been  an  asthmatic 
only  about  a  dozen  years.  There  WIS  a  history  of  chancre  and  for  this  reason 
he  was  given  large  doses  of  potassium  iodide  which  for  a  time  gave  such  relief 
that  we  both  beg&B  to  think  him  about  cured.  After  some  months,  however, 
the  asthma  gradually  returned  and  at  length  put  him  in  a  worse  condition 
than  be  had  been  before. 

An  interesting  fact  in  this  man's  ease  was  his  positive  statement  that  he 
was  always  worse  at  home  and,  on  the  other  hand,  comparatively  free  from 
dyspnoea  as  soon  as  he  got  hack  to  work  in  the  shop  where  he  did  cabinet 
work.  There  must  have  been  more  or  less  dust  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
shop  and  yet  he  experienced  no  discomfort  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  always 
glad  lo  reach  the  shop  after  a  night  of  suffering.  This  man  ultimately  died 
in   very  much  the  condition  described  above. 

Physical  Signs.  Inspection. — The  appearance  of  the  asthmatic  during 
his  attack  is  one  of  extreme  suffering.  Even  to  (be  unaccustomed  lay  spec- 
tator it  is  evident  that  the  person  is  struggling  Cor  air,  but  as  this  is  also 
the  case  in  several  other  conditions  to  be  considered  in  the  differential 
diagnosis,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  peculiarity  of  the  respiratory  diffi- 
culty present  in  asthma.  The  posture  and  genera]  appearance  have  been 
already  portrayed  under  the  heading  of  features  of  th>'  attack. 

Although  the  asthmatic  is  plainly  on  tin-  verge  of  asphyxia  it  is  not 
because  of  impediment  to  inspiration  hut  on  account  of  his  inability  to 
expel  the  air  during  expiration,  His  chest  is  therefore  expanded  to  its 
utmost  capacity  and  is  nearly  or  rptite  immobile.  Inspiration  is  short  and 
jerky  while  expiration  is  abnormally  prolonged  and  ineffectual,  four  or  live 
times  as  long  as  inspiration.  In  most  instances,  therefore,  the  entire  respira- 
tory cycle  is  slow  and  labored  so  that  the  total  number  of  respirations  in  a 
minute  ]>  reduced  rather  than  increased,  The  distinguishing  characteristic 
to  Ik?  noted,  therefore,  i-  the  difficulty  of  (he  expiratory  in  contrast  to  the 
inspiratory  effort.  This  is  readily  seen  hut  the  emphysematous  distention  of 
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the  thorax  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  removing  the  clothing  and  watdt- 
fog  the  limited  play  of  the  naked  cheat. 

Palpation  is  of  negative  value  since  the  degree  of  dyspmea  and  the  hyper- 
expansion  of  the  lungs  are  heal  determined  by  the  eye.  Pectoral  fremitus 
is  decreased  and  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  indistinguishable  excepting,  it 
may  be,  in  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  where,  because  of  temporary  eardioplosis 
produced  by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  the  dilated  right  ventricle  may 
l>e  felt  to  pulsate  strongly.  The  pulse  may  he  either  retarded  in  rate  or 
accelerated  and  is  deficient  in  volume.  In  mv  experience  the  pulse  is  apt 
to  be  slow  and  tense  in  the  early  part  of  an  attack,  but  accelerated,  less  hard 
and  often  irregular  after  the  paroxysm  has  lasted  for  two  or  three  days  and 
I  lie  heart  begins  to  flag  somewhat  under  its  strain. 

Percussion. — Tf  the  chest  be  percussed  during  a  tit  of  asthma  the  note  is 
everywhere  hpyerresonant,  the  area  of  absolute  cardiac  dullness  is  obliterated 
and  the  inferior  margins  of  the  lungs  are  found  to  extend  rmieli  lower  than  nor- 
mal,  reaching  in  sonic  instances  even  to  the  level  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  COdtal 
cartilage  in  the  vertical  nipple  line.  Not  only  is  proof  thus  obtained  of  the 
permanent  descent  of  the  diaphragm  but  the  upper  line  of  liver  dullness  which 
ordinarily  descends  and  rises  with  each  alternate  respiratory  act  remains 
stationary.  It  was  this  absence  of  normal  excursion  movements  on  the  part 
of  the  diaphragm  which  led  Bamberger  and  others  to  conclude  that  asthma 
was  due  to  spit-lie  contraction  of  this  great  inspiratory  muscle.  It  is  now 
believed,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  a  result  and  not  the  cause  of  inspiratory 
distention  of  the  lungs.  This  immobility  of  the  lung  borders  constitutes, 
therefore,  a  strong  point  in  the  differentiation  of  asthma  from  some  oilier 
conditions  also  characterized  by  dyspnea.  It  also  furnishes  incontrovertible 
proof  that  (lie  difficulty  of  breathing  in  this  affection  is  expiratory. 

Auscultation, — It  does  not  require  the  application  of  the  ear  or  the  stctho- 
acope  to  the  chest-wall  to  detect  the  peculiar  sounds  which  issue  from  the 
lungs  during  a  paroxysm  of  asthma*  Even  at  a  considerable  distance,  some- 
times throughout  the  room,  is  heard  a  multitude  of  rales  generally  described 
by  the  patient  and  friends  as  wheezing.  They  are  as  a  mailer  of  fact  sibilant 
with  a  whistling,  cooing  or  squeaking  character,  and  seem  to  proceed  from 
all  portions  of  the  thorax  so  that  the  chest  may  not  inaptly  he  likened  to 
a  music  box  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  pipes  which  are  played  without 
harmony  or  purpose. 

In  a  typical  ease  of  spasmodic  asthma  the  adventitious  s<iimd~  always 
present  these  characters,  and  during  the  acme  of  the  paroxysm  are  never 
moist  and  crackling.  Rales  of  the  latter  sorl  only  appear  as  the  attack 
abates  when  cough  and  expectoration  come  on,  and  even  then  they  are  apt 
to  be  mixed  with  whistling  rhonchi. 

Another  peculiarity  upon  which  Salter  laid  gnat  stress,  but  which,  \\ 
must  be  acknowledged,  is  not  present  in  every  case,  is  the  instability  of  the 
rales.  Atone  moment  they  are  heard  with  special  distinctness  and  in  greatest 
profusion  over  some  one  area  whence,  at  the  next  instant,  they  have  disap- 
peared in  a  measure  to  be  perceived  most  loudly  and  abundantly  in  some 
other  situation.     It  is  this  inconstancy  which  he  advanced   as  one  of   the 
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strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Spans  theory  of  asthma.  As  very  perti- 
nently pointed  out  by  him,  a  catarrhal  swelling  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  could  scarcely  come  and  go  with  such  rapidity  as  to  cause  the 
almost  instantaneous  shifting  of  sibilant  rales  tn  different  parts  of  the  lungs. 
Finally,  such  is  the  multitude  of  rales  and  such  the  feebleness  of  respiration 
that  breath-sounds  prnper  are  inaudible. 

Diagnosis. — There  is  usually  little  or  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  real 
nature  of  an  asthmatic  seizure.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a  history  of  recur- 
ring dyspnoea  which  is  of  intense  type,  is  independent  of  effort,  cornea  on  more 
or  less  suddenly,  lasts  for  hours  or  days,  then  departs  as  quickly,  it  may  be, 
as  it  came  and  is  followed  by  a  period  ol  complete  immunity  during  which 
the  individual  can  exercise  or  attend  to  business  without  any  difficulty  of 
breathing. 

If  the  patient  be  seen  for  the  first  time  during  the  height  of  his  suffering 
and  a  definite  history  cannot  be  obtained  a  proper  attention  to  the  type  of 
breathing  and  to  the  physical  signs  just  described  ought  to  render  error  of 
diagnosis  impossible.  The  main  clinical  findings  on  which  reliance  must  be 
placed  are  the  ex  juratory  character  of  the  difspmra  and  the  sihihuil  nature  of 
the  rates. 

The  real  difficulty  lies  not  so  much  in  recognizing  the  nature  of  a  genuine 
fit  of  bronchial  asthma  as  in  determining  whether  some  attacks  of  dyspnoea 
called  asthma  by  the  sufferer  are  in  reality  asthma  and  not  BOme  other  form 
of  dyspnoea,  perchance  of  a  far  graver  import. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  diseases  which  must  be  distinguished  from 
asthma  are  the  following  : 

(1)  Laryngeal  stenosis  of  organic  origin,  e.  g.,  diphtheritic,  syphilitic  or 
cancerous,  (a)  There  is  no  history  of  recurring  dyspnoea  but  rather  oi  gradu- 
ally increasing  difficulty  of  breathing  which  has  at  length  culminated  in  ex- 
treme and  pcr-istent  dyspneca,  (h)  In  syphilis  there  may  be  history  of 
previous  infection,  in  cancer,  of  a  possible  tumor  in  other  situations,  in  mem- 
branous croup  history  of  diphtheria  in  I  he  family  or  neighborhood  or  nf  pre- 
vious false  membrane  in  the  throat,  (e)  The  diflicnlty  nf  breathing  is  in- 
spiratory as  shown  by  stridor,  extension  of  the  neck  and  sinking  of  the  soft 
parts,  e.g..  the  cervical  regions,  intercostal  spaces  and  epigastrium.  (d) 
Laryngoscopic  inspection  is  likely  to  detect  the  cause  of  Ibc  obstruction, 

(2)  Spasm  of  the  (Hot lis, —  (a)  Spasmodic  croup  is  most  frequent  in 
young  children  who  ha\e  been  previously  well.  (&)  There  ni-iv  be  B  his- 
tory of  previous  attacks  occurring  at  night  and  subsiding  spontaneously 
or  after  the  administration  of  simple  home  remedies,  (r)  The  dyspnoea 
is  inspiratory  with  stridor  and  there  is  hoarse,  eronpy  cough,  (d)  The 
attack  generally  subsides  abruptly  when  the  child  seems  in  imminent  dat 

of  asphyxia. 

(3)  Glottic  spasm  due  tn  irritation  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  from 
pressure  of  an  aortic  aneurysm,  (a)  There  is  apt  to  be  a  history  of  previous 
attacks  of  short  duration,  from  minutes  to  an  hour.  (h)  It  occurs  most  often 
in  men  with  a  specific  history,  (c)  The  dyspnoea  is  inspiratory  as  in  other 
forms  of  laryngeal  obstruction  with  stridor,  etc.     (d)  There  may  be  signs  and 
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other  symptoms  of  aneurysm.     (#)    Examination  of  the  left  lung  may  show 
signs  of  bronchial  narrowing.     (See  Bronchial  Stenosis.) 

(4)  (Edema  of  the  Glottis. — {a}  There  is  not  likely  to  be  a  history  of  pre- 
vious attacks  but  of  dyspiuea  which  lias  set  in  gradually  anil  has  steadily,  per- 
haps rapidly,  increased  to  its  present  intensity.  (&)  The  difficulty  of  respiration 
is  inspiratory  and  is  of  live  characters  described  in  the  foregoing  conditions. 
(c)  There  are  probably  signs  of  cardiac  or  renal  disease  with  dropsy  elsewhere 
or  of  some  mediastinal  growth  which  is  producing  pressure,  (d)  Inspection 
of  the  throat  reveals  uxleniatons  swelling  of  the  epiglottis  and  surrounding 
tissues,     (e)   The  dyspnua  is  relieved  by  incision  of  the  infiltrated  tissues. 

(5)  Anrurij.srti  of  the  Aorta, — This  is  probably  the  condition  which  most 
often  has  to  be  differentiated  from  asthma  and  is  perhaps  the  most  likely  to 
lead  to  error.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  aneurysm  is  small  and  is 
therefore  an  aneurysm  of  symptoms  and  not  of  signs,  as  is  said.  Spasm  of 
the  larynx  from  aneurysmal  irritation  of  the  recurrent  nerve  has  already  been 
considered.  In  addition,  asthma  may  also  be  simulated  by  compression  of  the 
air-passages  below  the  larynx  and  when  such  is  the  case  attention  should  he  paid 
to  the  following  points,  (a)  Dyspnoea  ia  constant  in  some  degree  although 
it  may  be  subject  to  exacerbations,  (b)  It  is  chiefly  inspiratory  as  shown 
by  stridor,  and  coarse  mucous  rales  below  the  seat  of  constriction  or  in  one 
or  both  lungs,  (c)  Careful  study  of  the  case  will  usually  detect  signs  of  the 
tumor  on  the  part  of  the  circulatory  apparatus,  (d)  There  is  apt  to  be  dull- 
ness either  circumscribed  along  the  course  of  the  arch  or  of  the  lung  subjected 
to  pressure,  (e)  In  some  instances  the  dyspmra  becomes  paroxysmal  only 
when  some  certain  posture  ia  assumed  as  the  dorsal  decubitus.  (/)  It  occurs 
chiefly  in  men  who  give  a  history  of  syphilis,  (tj)  X-ray  examination  is 
likely  to  reveal  the  presence  of  the  aneurysm. 

(6)  Tracheal  or  Bronchial  Stenosis, — Aside  from  compression  by  aneu- 
rysm the  air-tube.;  may  be  occluded  by  malignant  growths  ami  other  condi- 
tions enumerated  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  that  subject.  The  main  differen- 
tial points  are  (n)  The  constancy  and  inspiratory  nature  of  the  dyspnoea 
similar  to  that  caused  by  a  vascular  tumor.  (//)  The  history  of  -ohm/  affec- 
tion likely  to  lead  to  occlusion  or  compression  of  the  air-tubes,  (r)  Physical 
signs  indicating  interference  with  the  entrance  of  air  into  one  lung  or  a  por- 
tion of  one  lung,  or.  if  the  trachea  is  occluded,  of  collapse  rather  than  emphy- 
sematous distention  of  both  lungs,  (tl)  Tracheoscopy  may  disclose  the  pres- 
ence (constriction)  of  a  foreign  body,  etc 

(7)  C&rdiac  Dyspncra. —  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  this  form  of 
dyspmea  may  so  closely  resemble  spasmodic  asthma  as  to  render  differential 
diagnosis  difficult,  particularly  if  the  attack  is  not  actually  witnessed  by  the 
physician  and  he  has  to  rely  upon  its  description.  (©)  In  its  paroxysmal 
intensification  of  an  already  existing  dyspncea  of  ([Tort  the  difficulty  is  not 
so  much  in  the  expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs  as  in  the  gratification  of  a 
veritable  air-hunger  which  impels  to  a  more  hurried  and  deeper  respiration 
than  normal,  thus  evincing  no  actual  impediment  to  either  the  ingress  or  egress 
of  air.  (It)  The  labored  breathing  is  usually  accompanied  by  moist  rales  or 
by  these  together  with  wheezing  rhonchi,     (c)  There  may  be  cough  as  well 
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as  dyspnoea  and  there  may  be  in  some  cases  frothy  expectoration,  (d)  There 
are  usually  objective  signs  of  cardiac  or  card in-vascular  disease,  (e)  Attacks 
of  cardiac  like  those  of  bronchial  asthma  m-eur  most  often  at  night  but  they 
art*  rarely  longer  than  an  hour  or  two  in  duration. 

In  most  casts  the  discovery  of  some  heart  lesion  renders  the  differential 
diagnosis  easy,  but  now  and  then  a  ease  is  encountered  which  is  extremely 
puzzling.     At  the  present  writing  T  have  under  treatment  such  an  Instance. 

The  patient  is  a  lady  of  forty  who  gives  a  history  of  having  been  a  blue 
baby  for  a  number  nf  days  after  birth  and  nowT  presents  plain  signs  of  cardiac 
disease  which  are  not  easy  of  interpretation.  There  is  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary findings  of  mitral  stenosis  a  loud  rasping  murmur  of  greatest  intensity 
over  the  base  but  not  apparently  belonging  to  any  particular  area.  It  is  sug- 
gestive of  patency  of  the  f  urn  mm  orah-,  an  inference  that  seems  home  out  by 
the  great  size  of  the  right  auricle.  There  are  subjective  symptoms  of  cardiac 
inadequacy. 

This  patient  declares  she  never  knew  she  had  anything  the  matter  with 
her  heart  until  about  six  years  ago.  At  that  time  she  was  in  California  where 
aha  spent  several  weeks  in  the  mountains  riding  horseback  and  exercising  in 
other  ways  without  discomfort.  She  then  weni  to  San  Francisco  and  on  reach- 
ing there  experienced  an  at  lack  nf  dy-piuea  which  she  called  asthma.  Inquiry 
elicited  certain  facts,  however  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  attack  was 
more  like  one  of  acute  pulmonary  oedema  than  spasmodic  asthma. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  nature  of  that  attack  it 
left  her  with  a  distinct  tendency  to  paroxysms  of  difficult  breathing  which 
have  been  regarded  by  physicians,  as  well  as  by  the  patient,  as  asthmatic  and 
have  prevented  much  exercise.  In  particular  the  patient  has  not  he-en  able 
to  indulge  in  horseback  riding  at  sea  level ;  and  yet  a  couple  of  years  ago  when 
in  Asheville.  North  Carolina,  at  an  altitude  of  2/ino  feel,  she  was  able  to  ride 
without  any  respiratory  difficulty.  The  past  Winter,  i.e..  1  i*o:i,  she  had  an 
especially  severe  time  with  her  asthma  for  several  weeks.  Careful  questioning 
convinced  me  that  her  dyspnoea  was  not  typically  asthmatic;  for  although  it 
compelled  her  to  sit  up  in  bed  and  was  most  troublesome  at  night  it  was 
accompanied  by  coughing  and  sometimes  bj  expectoration  of  frothy  mucus. 
Moreover,  it  appeared  to  he  physical  effort  that  evoked  the  dyspnoea  rather 
than  anything  else. 

These  considerations  together  with  the  discovery  of  a  definite  organic 
lesion  led  me  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  asthma  was  not  true  bronchial 
asthma  but  was  cardiac.  The  lady  was  accordingly  advised  to  go  to  bed  and 
BUbmit  to  such  other  therapeutic  measures  as  would  be  likely  to  restore  some 
degree  of  cardiac  competence.  The  advice  was  acted  upon  and  for  a  time 
improvement  was  shown  by  complete  disappearance  of  her  asthma. 

This  change  for  the  better  was  attributed  to  (lie  milk  diet  and  use  of 
cathartics  which  not  only  lessened  venous  and  hepatic  stasis  hut  reduced  blood- 
pressure,  as  registered  by  Gaertner'a  tonometer.  Things  seemed  to  be  pro- 
ing  satisfactorily  when,  after  the  lapse  of  about  two  weeks,  her  breathing 
again  began  to  be  troublesome  and  just  before  the  appearance  of  her  menses 
grew  so  intense  as  to  compel  her  to  sit  up  in  bed  the  greater  part  of  each  night. 
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My  visits  were  always  made  during  the  daytime  and  generally  in  the  fore- 
noon, so  that  I  never  saw  her  in  one  of  her  asthmatic  seizures  find,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  really  nevet  observed  any  actual  paroxysm  of  dyspmeu.  Her  respira- 
tions  were  aeeeleraled  hut   she  was  not   asthmatic.     Here  then  was  an  added 

element  which  1  could  not  understand.      Exertion  occasioned  difficult;  of 

breathing  which  might  reasonably  1m?  attributed  to  cardiac  weakness,  but  in 
addition  there  was  nocturnal  dyspnoea  which  probably  was  connected  with 
the  calanienia  since  she  stated  she  was  apt  to  sutler  from  her  asthma  at  this 
time  in  the  month. 

ITer  dyspiura  was  always  attended  by  cough  though  not  always  by  expec- 
toration, and  in  response  to  my  iixptirics  she  staled  that  her  wheezing  dis- 
played rather  the  character  of  rattling  than  of  whistling  sounds.  Tt  should 
now  he  stated  that  upon  giving  her  chest  a  careful  examination  a  few  days 
after  her  asthma  had  reasserted  itself  J  was  surprised  to  discover  dullness  and 
fine  dry  crackling  rales  with  both  acts,  but  ehiolly  with  inspiration,  at  the  right 
base  from  scapula  to  diaphragm.  These  findings  had  not  been  detected  two 
weeks  earlier  at  my  office  and  hence  were  thought  to  indicate  hypostatic  con- 
gestion. She  was  not  having  any  rise  of  temperature  although  she  complained 
of  a  sensation  of  heat  which  made  her  tolerate  very  little  clothing.  It  seemed 
plain,  therefore,  that  the  pulmonary  condition  was  not  inflammatory.  Cough 
was  a  rather  troublesome  feature  at  this  time  and  necessitated  the  use  of 
heroin  which  relieved  also  the  dyspmea.  It  was  not  well  borne  otherwise, 
however,  for  when,  on  one  occasion,  she  was  compelled  to  take  several  of  the 
heroin  tablets  each  containing  ^  of  a  grain,  she  became  very  nauseated  and 
vomited1!  being  unable  to  keep  anything  on  her  Btomach  for  nearly  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  experience  was  trying  hut  it  nevertheless  had  the  salutary 
effect  of  removing  her  asthma  while  the  nausea  lasted. 

Sips  of  hot  water  and  minute  doses  of  calomel  and  salol  corrected  the  state 
of  her  stomach,  after  which  it  was  decided  to  try  the  effect  of  large  dally  dosefl 

of  terpin  hydrate.  Accordingly  five  grains  were  administered  four  or  five 
times  daily,  and  under  its  influence  her  symptoms  gradually  improved.  The 
cough  slowly  disappeared,  and  the  expectoration  which  developed  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  terpin  hydrate  also  gradually  left  At  the  same  time  the 
physical  findings  at  the  right  base  gradually  became  less  pronounced.  The  lung 

did  not  wholly  clear  up,  however,  and  the  rales  linalh  displayed  the  characters 
of  pleuritic  friction.  Sn  thai  I  came  to  the  conclusion  thai  there  were  old 
fibrous  adhesions  in  this  situation,  although  no  history  of  a  pleuritic  attack 
could  be  obtained. 

Prognosis. — In  determining  the  prognosis  of  a  given  case  of  asthma 
several  things  are  to  be  considered:  (1)  The  likelihood  of  death  during  a 
paroxysm;  (?)  the  prospect  of  cure  cither  spontaneously  or  by  treatment; 
(3)  the  influence  of  the  asthma  upon  the  health  of  the  patient  and  upon  Ids 
duration  of  life. 

(1)  Authors  are  generally  agreed  in  the  assertion  that  true  nervous  asthma 

does  not  destroy  life  per  i&     The  present  ne  < plication  as  cardiac 

disease  may  render  an  asthmatic  seizure  dangerous  and  the  persistent I 

B  severe  attack  for  many  day-  or  weeks  in  an  obi  person  whose  lungs  or  heart 
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have  become  damaged  by  frequent  repetitions  through  many  years  may  imperil 
life  through  exhaustion.  In  the  young  ami  otlicnvi>e  healthy,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  a  fatal  termination  is  not  to  be  expected  00  matter  how  alarming  the 
symptoms,  Consequently,  as  a  general  proposition,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
physician  may  have  no  hesitation  in  assuring  both  sufferer  and  friends  of  his 
recovery  from  a  paroxysm.  As  a  rule,  no  fear  on  this  seore  is  entertained  by 
the  patient  who  has  learned  from  experience  that  relief  is  sure  to  come  iu  time. 

r.J )  The  question  most  likely  to  be  propounded  to  the  physician  relates 
to  the  prospect  of  the  asthmatic's  eventually  obtaining  permanent  relief  from 
his  malady.  On  this  point  a  guarded  prognosis  should  always  be  given.  There 
are  certain  considerations,  however,  which  may  be  borne  in  mind  as  influ- 
encing prognosis  in  tins  regard. 

('0  2BHologft — If  the  cause  appears  to  lie  in  some  recognizable  struc- 
tural defect  in  the  nasal  pa-sages,  there  is  a  possibility,  though  by  no  means 
certainty,  of  permanent  relief  from  the  asthma,  following  appropriate  surgi- 
cal treatment.  Many  brilliant  results  of  this  kind  have  been  reported  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  have  been  more  failures 
than  successes.  In  verification  of  this  statement  I  may  be  permitted  to  quote 
the  figure*  given  by  West 
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If  the  asthma  [g  of  the  purely  nervous  type  and  no  other  cause  ran  be 
discovered  than  heredity,  or  if  it  seems  due  to  some  histological  alteration  of 
the  bronchial  passages  occasioned  by  measles  or  other  disease  in  early  child- 
hood, then  the  prospect  of  permanent  cure  is  not  encouraging.  Cases  of 
asthma  which  develop  in  association  with  or  possibly  as  a  result  of  chronic 
bronchitis  and  emphysema  furnish  tin  unfavorable  prognosis!  since  they  rest 
upon  a  pathological  basis  which  itself  is  unfavorable  :is  regards  entire  recovery. 

(M  Age. — Salter  is  very  positively  of  tin*  opinion  that  the  age  of  the 
patient  luis  much  to  do  with  the  prospect  of  cure.  Children  under  ten  are, 
according  to  him,  quite  likely  to  outgrow  the  complaint.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary,  asthma  develops  at  or  near  the  age  of  forty,  or  when  the  asthmatic  has 
reached  this  age  without  relief,  the  prospeci  of  cure  is  extremely  doubtful. 
When,  according  to  Salter,  the  complaint  first  appears  niter  middle  age  it 
can  probably  never  be  cured  because  it  rests  upon  some  serious  organic  change 
in  the  heart  or  lungs.  An  additional  reason  for  the  unlikelihood  of  permanent 
eure  late  in  life  lies  in  the  matter  of  habit.  By  this  is  meant  thai  chronic 
asthmatics  appear  to  have  suffered  some  definite  peculiarity  of  the  nervous 
system,  i.e..  of  the  nerve  centers,  which  may  be  said  to  be  o  fixed  habit  by 
virtue  of  which  nerve  irritation  is  responded  to  in  the  form  of  asthma,  even 
when  the  original  cause  may   have  been   removed.     On  the  other   band    it   is 
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the  readiness  with  which  children  outgrow  a  habit  which,  in  Salter's  opinion, 
hflfl  much  to  do  with  their  recovery  from  asthma. 

(/)  Frequency  and  Duraihm  of  the  Asthma. — The  more  frequently  the 
attacks  of  asthma  occur,  the  less  likely  is  the  prospect  of  permanent  arrest, 
and  per  mritra  the  longer  the  intervals,  the  better  is  the  prospect.  A  tendency 
for  the  periods  between  attacks  to  lengthen  may  be  taken  as  a  favorable  indi- 
cation. The  young  man  whose  case  has  been  already  cited  is  an  example  of 
this  kind.  Up  to  his  twelfth  year  his  asthma  was  frequent  and  severe,  whereas 
since  that  time  his  paroxysms  have,  without  any  treatment,  grown  distinctly 
Lett  frequent  and  less  intense.  His  improvement  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  his  asthma  originated  in  early  childhood. 

The  influence  of  a  long  duration  of  this  disease  has  been  spoken  of  in  what 
was  said  above  concerning  age.  As  years  go  on,  the  sufferer  from  this  dis- 
tressing complaint  may  be  said  to  establish  an  asthmatic  habit  or  fixed  im- 
pressionability of  the  nervous  system  and  bronchi,  which  precludes  complete 
recovery  even  though  the  cause  be  discovered  and  removed. 

(d)  Structural  changes  in  the  lungs  ami  air-lube-.  These  have  also  been 
incidentally  mentioned  under  age  and  hence  it  may  only  be  emphasized  here 
that  in  proportion  as  such  alterations  have  taken  place  is  the  prospect  of  cure 
from  asthma  unlikely.  Frequently  recurring  asthma  at  last  leaves  permanent 
congestion  of  the  bronchi  together  with  emphysema,  bo  that  the  patient 
wheezes  more  or  less  all  ihe  time  and  but  slight  irritation  is  required  to  inten- 
sify his  dyspnoea  into  a  positive  asthmatic  seizure.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  permanent  arrest  of  his  malady  from  any  line 
of  treatment. 

(3)  The  influence  of  asthma  upon  the  life  prospects  must  be  viewed  from 
another  standpoint  than  that  of  death  during  a  paroxysm.  The  physician 
may  be  called  upon  to  state  what  will  be  the  effect  of  asthma  on  t lie  duration 
of  life.  This  must  of  course  depend  upon  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the 
attacks,  upon  the  age  at  which  the  complaint  develops  and  many  other  factors. 
It  is  a  fact  i hat  asthmatic-  have  reached  a  considerable  age  in  spite  of  having 
suffered  from  their  malady  since  early  childhood.  Salter  mentions  two  pa- 
tients of  sixty-nine  and  Beventy  years  respectively  who  bad  each  been  asth- 
matic for  sixty-four  years.  Nevertheless,  such  instances  are  exceptional.  The 
production  of  serious  secondary  effects  in  heart  and  lungs  is  apt  to  preclude 
the  attainment  of  such  advanced  age.  Consequently,  in  attempting  to  prog- 
nosticate the  length  of  life  one  must  take  into  consideration  the  likelihood 
of  such  changes  being  developed,  and,  c&ieris  paribus,  the  more  intense,  pro- 
tracted and  frequent  the  paroxysms,  the  more  apt  arc  secondary  effects  to  be 
established  early  and  to  be  pronounced. 

Finally,  when  such  changes  have  once  been  developed  they  render  the 
tenure  of  life  uncertain  and  will  probably  serve  to  shorten  it  materially. 
The  asthma  in  such  cases  intensifies  the  emphysema  and  this  increases 
the  frequency  of  asthmatic  attacks:  thus  a  vicious  circle  is  established 
which  rmi-l  necessarily  abbreviate  life.  Moreover,  when  such  a  condi- 
tion has  been  reached  there  is  the  added  danger  of  death  from  intercurrent 
affections. 
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Treatment.— -Th is  must  be  considered  under  two  bends:  (1)  the  thera- 
peutics of  the  paroxysm,  (^)  Hie  management  during  the  intervals  with  a 
to  preventing  a  recurrence  or  removing  the  bronchitis  on  which  many 
cases  of  asthma  seem  to  depend. 

( 1 )  The  Asthmatic  Attack. — Most  sufferers  from  this  complaint  have 
some  favorite  asthma  powder  which  long  experience  has  proven  to  he  of  real 
service,  and  therefore  when  a  physician  is  summoned  it  is  because  the  old 
remedy  has  been  worn  out  or  because  the  unwonted  duration  and  severity  of 
the  paroxysm  have  occasioned  alarm.  As  a  rule  the  precise  nature  of  ihe 
malady  is  at  once  apparent;  hut,  since  it  is  quite  possible  for  an  attack  of 
acute  pulmonary  oedema  closely  to  simulate  asthma,  it  Is  well  for  the  prac- 
titioner to  resort  to  some  remedy  which  would  be  devoid  of  danger  in  either 
event. 

Accordingly,  the  safest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  efficacious  agent 
is  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine  and  atropine.  The  size  of  the  dose 
and  (hi  wisdom  of  a  repetition  must  he  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  physician, 
but  less  than  J  of  morphine  and  y^  of  atropine  would  hardly  be  likely  to 
afford  relief.  The  addition  of  atropine  is  justified  by  tin'  consideration  that 
it  not  only  augments  the  action  of  the  morphine  in  a  favorable  manner,  hut 
that  of  itself  it  exerts  a  beneficial  influence  over  the  asthma.  Such  an  injec- 
tion ElBnally  relieves  the  dyspnoea  sufficiently  to  permit  of  a  few  hours"  sleep 
and  this  proves  an  inestimable  boon. 

A  few  whiffs  of  chloroform  will  likewise,  allay  the  attack  in  some  caBes, 
but  the  effect  is  apt  to  be  transient.  There  is  also  the  objection  that  this  agent 
is  not  wholly  devoid  of  danger.  The  fumes  of  amyl  nitrite  or  a  hypodermic 
of  Y$-tf  of  nitroglycerin  may  prove  efficient  in  some  instances,  especially  If 
the  pulse  is  small  and  tense  m  consequence  of  arterial  a>  well  as  bronchial 
Spasm.  Nitrite  compounds,  however,  are  not  invariably  remedial  and  may 
occasion  intense  headache.  Such  was  my  experience  with  amyl  nitrite  in  my 
first  case  of  bronchial  asthma.  Not  only  was  I  chagrined  over  the  failure  of 
the  remedy  I  had  so  confidently  praised,  but  the  patient  had  the  additional 
discomfort  of  a  splitting  headache  without  any  abatement  of  her  asthma,  t 
also  learned  that  such  a  mishap  is  likely  to  shake  the  patient's  confidence  in 
a  young  physician  quite  disastrously. 

Should  the  remedies  above  named  not  arrest  or  greatly  mitigate  the  inten- 
sity of  the  paroxysm  I  would  recommend  a  trial  r>f  pyridin  or  iodide  of  ethyl. 
A  few  drops  of  the  latter  may  be  poured  upon  a  handkerchief  and  inhaled, 
but  is  not  lasting.     Moreover,  when  it  is  employed  too  often  or  for 

too  long  a  time,  it  produces  the  characteristic  iodine  eruption. 

Pvridin.  which  Is  very  volatile  and  possesses  an  odor  very  like  that  of 
sprouting  potatoes,  may  likewise  be  inhaled  from  a  handkerchief;  or  20  to  :*<! 
drops  may  be  poured  into  a  saucer  and  allowed  to  disseminate  their  fumes 
through  the  atmosphere  of  a  small  closed  apartment.  The  action  of  this  agent 
in  overcoming  spasm  is  quite  prompt,  and  under  its  inlluence  the  tense  COD- 
traded  pulse  becomes  soft  and  full  pari  passu  with  the  lessening  of  bronchial 
spasm  and  cessation  of  dyspnoea. 

In  this  connection  it  may  he  stated  that  observation  of  the  results  of  medb 
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cation  in  cases  of  asthma  lias  led  me  to  the  conclusion  thai  the  characters  of 
the  pulse  furnish  ■  tolerably  reliable  guide  u  to  the  kind  of  medication  likely 
to  relieve  in  any  given  ease.  If  the  pulse  is  small  ami  tense  and  not  particu- 
larly frequent,  it  indicates  a  remedy  that  will  overcome  spasm,  i.  &j  a  vaso- 
dilator, If^  on  the  contrary,  the  pulse  is  unduly  frequent,  and  compressible, 
although  small,  in  consequence  of  cardiac  exhaustion  and  dilatation,  it  indi- 
cates I  heart  stimulant  and  tonic.  In  such  a  ease  the  right  heart  has  become 
overpowered,  pulmonary  stasis  has  augmented  the  preexisting  hyperemia  of 
the  bronchial  mucosa  and  the  sufferer  is  exhausted. 

In  this  stage  vaso-dilators  are  scarcely  likely  to  be  of  much  service;  it  is 
more  rational  to  prescribe  camphor,  caffeine,  digitalis,  etc.,  while  at  the  same 
time  injecting  a  small  dose  of  morphine,  i  to  \,  to  tide  «>ver  the  patient  until 
the  other  remedies  may  have  time  to  product*  their  clfeet. 

Apropos  of  this  subject  it  may  be  said  that  the  relief  derived  by  BOme 
asthmatics  from  whisky  and  tobacco  is  owing  to  their  power  of  overcoming 
spasm  of  both  bronchioles  and  arteries.  Tims,  I  once  knew  an  old  asthmatic 
who  always  II*  w  to  his  pipe  and  bottle  of  whisky  as  soon  as  his  enemy  attacked 
him.  During  bis  intervals  of  freedom  he  neither  smoked  nor  drank,  but  when 
his  asthma  w;is  upon  him  he  endured  an  amount  of  whisky  that  would  have 
intoxicated  him  at  other  times,  and  he  could  smoke  the  strongest  kind  of 
tobacco  without  becoming  nauseated,  The  beneficial  effect  of  tobacco  smoke 
lies  in  the  pyridin  it  contains. 

The  ability  of  an  emetic,  as  ipecac  and  lobelia,  to  relieve  an  asthmatic 
attack  or  in  some  instances  to  prevent  its  occurrence,  i>  owing  to  their  vaso- 
dilator or  antispasmodic  action.  To  he  efficient,  however,  they  must  be  pre- 
scribed in  doses  that  either  will  prove  actively  emetic  or  will  keep  the  indi- 
vidual on  the  very  verge  of  nausea.  It  is  said  by  Hyde- Salter  thai  80  grains 
of  powdered  ipecac  bai  been  known  to  cut  short  a  paroxysm  of  asthma  in  its 
incipiency. 

Potassium  iodide  and  belladonna  have  also  been  much  used  for  the  treat- 
ment of  asthma  and  the  tatter  in  particular  was  highly  vaunted  by  Trousseau. 
They  have  to  be  taken  for  a  considerable  time,  however,  and  are  not  invariable 
in  their  beneficial  effects.  Accordingly,  they  seem  to  me  less  reliable  than  the 
agents  previously  mentioned. 

There  is  a  greai  number  of  asthma  powders  and  most  sufferers  keep  on 
hand  some  one  which  they  have  found  effective.  These  all  contain  nitrate  of 
potash  and  many  of  them  stramonium.  The  following  formula  for  such  an 
asthma  powder  is  taken  from  Fowler's  work: 

H    Stramonii   foboniiu 7>\\ 

Anisi  fructua  3ij 

Potassii  nit  rat  is ,"iij 

Tabaci  foliorum ,  i:r.v 

II.  Sig.:  A  teaspoonful  of  this  powder  may  be  placed  in  a  saucer  and 
ignited,  and  the  fumes  i abated  through  a  paper  cone. 

It  is  said  that  valuable  information  may  be  obtained  by  determining  Ihe 
presence  or  absence  of  dermographia.     If  the  characteristic  urticarial  line  be 
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lueed  by  firmly  drawing  the  Soger  nail  or  the  blunt  end  of  a  pencil  across 
the  <kmt  ir  indicates  capillary  paresis  and  points  to  hvpersBmia  of  Um  itmn- 
ehial  mooosa.  Under  such  drcmnsttnceB  speedy  relief  from  the  asthma  b 
likely  to  follow  if  I  of  a  grain  of  suprarenal  extract  is  *lisst>l\ tnl  on  the  tongue 
every  two  or  three  hours.  When,  on  the  contrary,  a  white  line  remains  on  the 
>kin.  there  is  capillary  spasm  and  vaso-dilatofe,  as  aniyl  nitrite  or  nitrogly- 
a 'j -in,  afford  relief, 

Mv  •  -\[m  rienee  has  accorded  with  the  truthfulness  of  the  ahove  statements. 
In  one  case  in  which  dermographism  was  pzeaenl  the  suprarenal  extract 
brought  cessation  of  the  asthma  after  a  time  and  also  warded  off  other  attache, 
In  other  cases  whbh  did  not  show  this  abnormal  irritability  of  the  capillaries 
of  the  skin  the  remedy  proved  entirely  useless 

Management  During  the  Intervals. — This  embraces  the  removal  of  the 
cause  whenever  possible,  and  the  improvement  of  genera]  health  or  of  any 
complication  as  chronic  bronchitis  which  may  he  aggravating  the  asthma. 
As  regards  the  possible  causes  of  the  attack  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
brilliant  cures  have  sometimes  followed  operative  treatment  of  nasal  defects. 
Consequently,  if  any  condition  exists  which  might  initiate  a  seizure  and,  in 
particular,  if  a  sensitive  point  he  discovered  the  irritation  of  which  occasions 
dyspneca,  it  should  receive  appropriate  treatment. 

Digestive  disorders  or  indiscretions  should  be  corrected  and  in  particular 

tin*  asthmatic  must  he  cautioned  against  eating  too  heartily  in  (lie  evening. 

Constipation  is  to  be  corrected  and  menstrual  disorders  are  to  receive  suitable 

therapeutic  attention.     If  the  individual  is  neurotic,  as  is  not  infrequently  the 

every  attempt  must  he  made  to  improve  the  state  of  Kifl  nervous  systom, 

In  many  instances  there  is  more  or  less  chronic  bronchitis  or  emphysema 
which,  if  not  actually  responsible  For  the  asthma,  certainly  contributes  power* 
fully  to  its  continuance.    In  all  such  instances  the  bronchial  catarrh  is  to  he 
combated  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  that  sub  j  eel 
In  other  cases  it  may   he  the   heart,   the   blood- vessels  Or   the   kidneys,   which 

I  be  treated  in  the  hope  of  mitigating  the  attacks  and  lengthening  the 
intervals  between  them. 

Change  of  climate  is  in  many  cases  the  only  mean-  of  freeing  the  asth 
mafic  from  his  enemy.  Some  persons  ma)  rind  relief  by  removing  only  ti 
short  distance;  hut  as  a  rule  it  is  safer  to  advise  residence  in  au  entirely  differ- 
*ni  elimate.  The  mountainous  regions  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  eie 
have  brought  permanenl  immunity  to  many  an  asthmatic  nnd  heme  may  be 
recommended  except  for  such  as  have  developed  considerable  nmphysomn  of 
the  lungs. 

There  is  probably  no  complaint  <>T  I  he  respirator}  organ  lhal  will  call 
for  greater  skill,  ingenuity  and  patience  on  the  pari  oi  the  practitioner  lhau 
bronchial  asthma. 


CHAPTER   VIII 


%im**$*4*  *4  tW  a*Mai*»  at  md*  point  in  their  come  i?  a 

ftfraff  fftpymm  *+rmr?*m*>,  mx*  frnpent,  in  f*et,  than  i*  clinically  recog- 

^f  fftaitfrtMA   *f  each   r*«rr*ight   lie*   in  the  fact   that  although 

>W  >/f  br<***t*aJ  Ammmrn  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  produce  Terr 

*i**fv**fut*.  *ymyUfts**,  th«e  are  apt  to  he  overshadowed  by  the  manifesta- 

****»  .rj  %flp**vm. 

MfaU/gy,     Tb*  <a«u**  ii  /If:  into  two  great  groups.  ( 1  >  extrinsic 

***i  '   former  Monp  ihe  eon  in  which  the  obstruction 

white  i be  second  comprises  cases  which 
of  »i</'  tab*  or  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  body. 
(If  Estriatte  flilfin,     Cowpri— ion  of  thfi  trachea  may  result  from  (<t) 
iljatjj  of  tbi  LraAtfreree  arcfa  or  innominate  artery,  (6)   thyroid 

f jcJ  ij'w  yrowih*,  id)  mediastinal 
Tfo  ringi  of  the  trachea,  i.e.,  their  failure 

Jo   wtffji  pimUrfittfi}  at  what   j*  known  a*  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
Iplpftj  \mrmlU  Ihfa  lobe  to  lg  compressed  with  comparative  ease  by  any 
Uittort  *'*t\ttty  lateral  j.m    nf       [fence  jt  i«  thai  very  considerable  degrees 
of  piMffo  nad  by  aneurysms,  hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid, 

i  ,th>  vi    nU 

\nfiurff  m  i  i.'  relation  of  the  windpipe  to  the  transverse  portion  of  the 
iUitftU'\(  nutUi  jh  hm-Ii  I hiil  it  run  Kearccly  escape  compression  by  aneurysm 
r-iioMf* 'I  mm  Ihirt  pari  *d  11*1-  arch.  Indeed,  a  Htc  not  larger  than  a  walnut  may 
\u  wi  ImmiI'J  ai  to  «'M'ii  ■!  liivr  pressure  npnn  tin'  trachea  just  above 
.i  iii  mi  iihnn  uri'l  yel  dcclaro  >  I  h.  presence  only  by  dyspnoea  and  hemoptysis, 
i  tttfttntf  (Jhitut  I  -in  Ui  f|'i-riii<iii  rif  1 1  h-  thyroid  gland  is  capable  of  produc- 
n*i»  \-»i  fiMi  Id*  ruble  degree*  of  narrowing.  The  accompanying  figure  (Fiji. 
Mm  uliriwi  v*  lull  In  alylivl  n  "wilier  idienth  "  trnchca,  occasioned  by  hyper- 
IiujiIm  of  llif  rtghJ  InJic  uf  ihi>  ihymiil  which  hail  dipped  down  behind  the 
I'luvli'J+t  Mini  also  |iunlii*il  m  <oV  lUc  innominate  artery  arul  its  two  subdivisions. 
Tho  n|mi mi  \\n<  discovered  U\    hr,  \V.  T    Kekte\   in  Ihe  anatomical  lahora* 

Ion    llf  Mm    fntfejftt  ftf    |'h\    h  mm     Mill    Siiin.n-.  t  Tm  llgn,  and,  of  C0UTSe,   "as 

Hiihniii  HritvliiiiP  In  -ion  Mntl  timid  It  f ilit hi tn*tt.  When  all  three  tohes  nf  the 
IhvinWl  un  •nlhrii'iiiU  enlarged  \hv\  www  grasp  ilu"  trachea  in  front  and  at 
Ills  ildra  <ii»*l  lileralh  jMoJiur  --.Iom  Ktrniignlulion.  (exceptionally  a  lobe  or 
KH  nen  en  IhIm'  nm\  »hp  ilnwn  lowanl  Mu1  rear  in  nueli  ;i  manner  a-  to 
it'iuiMi'v,  Mm-  mtMHhranouH  [mrlioti  uf  Mu«  \u  ml  pipe  and  occasion  very  dis- 

th^nOO'  J\  ipll 
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The  tun'  growths  which  prodnee   narrowing  of  the   trachea  are  usually 

niiili.sniaiit  and  have  developed  in  the  mediastinum  Off  the  oesophagus.     The 
intimate  association  of  the  gullet  with  the  nonearlilaginous  portion  of  the 


Fia.  10.— "Saber  nhcath"  rumpr^sioii  i.f  iIm    tnu-bc*  by  thyroid  tuiiiur. 


trachea  enables  a  comparatively  small  tumor  in  the  wall  of  the  former  seri- 
ousiy  to  compromise  the  euliber  of  the  laiier. 

Mediastinal  Abscess. — Compression  of  the  trachea  by  abscess  within  the 
mediastinum  is  rare  vet  cases  have  hern  recorded  (Schnitzler).  West  cites 
Bttch  a  ease  in  a  lad  of  nine  years  who  was  under  treatment  for  caries  of 
the  dorsal  vertebrae.  Dyspnoea  was  a  very  distressing  feature  which  devel- 
oped some  time  after  he  had  been  pill  to  hed  on  his  back.  At  the  an 
it  was  found  that  an  extensive  collection  of  pus.  which  evidently  owed  its 
origin  to  the  spinal  caries  and  occupied  the  mediastinum  from  the  level  of 
the  ninth  to  the  second  dorsa]  vertebra,  had  so  pressed  upon  the  trachea  as 
almost  to  obliterate  it-  lumen  just  above  tin-  bifurcation. 

Tin;  EXTRINSIC  CAUSES  OF  BRONCHIA]    STENOSIS   iiielude   those  that   have 


ammku  of  other  con- 
fftf frti  for  ftfti  ,ea- 

lMM|  nmonest  tuau  of  bronchial   com- 

!»•  ri  bronchial  Ivrnpli  glands.    These  are  group*-!  about 

m  tuberculous 

I  l.v    tnr   Hi*'   ni'^l    rrri|iicrji   r;iu*e  nf  their  :   size,)    they  ran 

Iv    fnil    |o    produce    fnOTS    or    1»  -  -ton    the    bronchus.      West 

ili«'  original   view   I hiit   pfrilironrhial  nodes  may  undergo  transitory 

\\<llm>«    mi    I  he  MfflfPf  rf   bronchi  ti*   and   oihrr   inflammatory  complaint?-   of 

f  fa  tie*  i-ioii  nufnVienl  constriction  of  a  main  bronchus 

fo  g>  to  i<  in f km orv  dyspnosi  intti  -tridnr,    The  opinion  n  ingenious 

I  ly  PftpAblf  of  demonstration. 

»;i  of   the  anrlie  arch  rv    frequent   canst*  of  bronchial 

I  prii    Ing  from  the  ascending  arch  may,  when  it  develops 

ib  fiihi  tho  right  bronchui,  whereas  the  left  bronchus 

•  I   bl    urn  vj  iv  -in  nf  the  transverse  Of  descending  portion 

1  mi]  rti-r-  iiave  been  reported  however  of  compression 

of  I  be  b  M  hiin  hi  I    '    arising  from  the  ascending  portion.    A.  large  aneur jam 
rrii  niaj  Piorl  pressure  on  both  the  trachea  and  its  two 
Hi 

ji  i    V  whvihiT  of  the  mediastinum,  hint:  or  irsophagrus, 

i  ,M  bronchial  stenosis.     Hoffmann  states,  howerer,  with 

t  is  more  apt  to  occasion  perforation  than 
bits. 


,.   ill 


II    il  dc,  may  also  produce  bronchial 

IhvM    nvorded 
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instances  of  bronchia]  stenosis.  In  one  the  left  main  tube  was  occluded  by 
what  the  doctor  took  to  Ik-  a  " rabin neons  fibroma"  while  in  t li+*  oilier  ease 
the  left  main  bronchus  was  obstructed  by  a  nmpk  cyst, 

Primary  carcinoma  was  the  cause  of  stenosis  of  the  trachea  and  main 
bronchi  in  a  case  observed  by  Langhans.  The  new  growth  had  originated 
in  the  submucous  glands.  This  case  is  especially  interesting  since  malignant 
tltMOTS  of  the  bronchi  are  generally  secondary. 

1 1  |  flfyp&tJtf. — This  is  usually  in  the  form  of  ulceration  that  has  led  to 
loss  of  the  cartilage  at  a  given  point  and  subsequent  contraction.  It  is 
listed,  however,  (Hoffmann)  that  syphilitic  peribronchitis  may  also  occasion 
narrowing  of  a  bronchial  tube.  Syphilitic  ulcer  is  a  quite  common  cause 
of  tracheal  stenosis  of  which  a  considerable  number  of  extreme  examples 
have  been  reported.  It  goes  without  saying  that  stenosis  of  the  sir-tubes 
from  ibts  disease  occurs  only  in  the  late  stage. 

id)  Ulceration  of  other  nature  from  tuberculosis  or  trauma,  is  also  said 
i"  be  capable  of  narrowing  the  lumen  of  a  bronchus,  but.  as  Hoffmann  perti- 
nently remarks,  reliable  observations  on  this  point  have  not  been  recorded, 

(#■)  Perichondritis  may  lead  to  partial  occlusion  of  a  bronchus  by  the 
formation  of  abscess  or  by  necrosis  of  cartilage  and  the  subsequent  con- 
traction of  that  portion  of  the  bronchial  wall  that  has  suffered  from  Lose 
of  tissue. 

(7)  Simple  inflammatory  swelling,  which,  according  to  older  authors,  is 
capable  of  producing  bronchial  stenosis  by  extension  of  inflammation  from 
the  trachea^  can  hardly  lead  to  such  a  degree  of  stenosis  of  the  main  tubes 
as  to  be  manifested  by  clinical  symptom-.  It  is,  however,  as  slated  by  Ziegler, 
a  common  cause  of  narrowing  and  even  occlusion  of  bronchioles  in  the  course 
of  acute  and  chronic  bronchitis  and  it  may  he  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  i>  recognized,  for  tubes  of  the  third  and  fourth  dimension  to  be  thus 
stenosed.  The  clinical  effects  are,  however,  so  merged  in  those  of  the  bron- 
chitis as  to  form  but  a  part  of  them  and  belong  essentially  to  that  disease. 

Under  the  term  "saber  sheath"  trachea,  Simmonds  has  described  a  form 
of  tracheal  stenosis  sometimes  occurring  in  men  past  fifty  years  <d'  age.  The 
cartilaginous  rings  become  ossified  and  flattened  laterally  so  that  (he  tube 
is  narrowed  in  its  transverse  diameter,  The  catise  appears  to  be  the  ossifica- 
tion of  the  rings  and  must  be  explained  by  the  tendency  of  cartilage  in  general 
to  undergo  such  change  with  the  development  of  senility.  An  example  of 
bronchial  stenosis  from  a  similar  ossification  of  the  cartilages  has  been  dc~ 
scribed  by  Gerhardt  under  the  term  Bronchlostenosis  Ecehondrotica  (Hoff- 
manu).  The  patient,  a  male,  had  suffered  from  attacks  of  bronchitis  and 
at  the  necropsy  the  rings  of  the  left  main  bronchus  and  of  numerous  of  its 
subdivisions  were  discovered  thickened  and  on  flair  inner  aspect  covered  by 
a  thick  layer  of  bony  substance.  In  places,  moreover,  exostoses,  having  n 
branched  and  wartlike  arrangement,  still  further  encroached  upon  the  lumen 
of  the  tu bee. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— The  direct  effect  of  compression  of  an  air-tube  from 
without  is  an  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  opposite  the 
point  of  pressure.     In   time  still   graver  nutritional   disturbance  results  in 
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ulceration,  which  in  turn  may  be  succeeded  by  perforation.  This  is  especially 
apt  to  be  the  case  when  the  compression  is  due  to  a  tumor  or  aneurysm. 

The  indinft  or  remote  effects  are  seen  in  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
lung.  Peripheral  to  the  stenosis  there  is  a  tendency  t<>  atelectasis  more  or 
less  pronounced  ami  extrusive,  according  to  the  degree  and  Beat  of  narrow  bag, 
There  is,  furthermore,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  bronchiectasis, 
a  tendency  to  bronchial  dilatation  and  tt^  opnaegnencea.  Infection  of  the 
area  supplied  by  the  constricted  tube  may  lead  to  broncho-pneumonia.  If 
some  one  of  the  smaller  tulies  is  narrowed  the  portion  of  the  pulmonary 
parenchyma  which  lies  internal  to  the  stenosis  is  said  invariably  to  become 
emphysematous  (Hoffmann)  in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  bronchial 
muscles  and   the  accumulation  of  >eerctiniis. 

The  opposite  lung  undergoes  compensatory  emphysema  the  degree  of  which 
is  determined  by  the  scat  and  degree  of  the  stenosis.  Furthermore,  the 
embarrassment  of  circulation  within  the  atelectatic  lung  may,  when  the  steno- 
sis abruptly  oeeiir>,  be  -<>  great  as  to  throw  more  strain  on  the  vessels  of 
I  ho  sound  parts  than  they  can  well  bear,  and  thus  lead  to  serious  even  dan- 
gerous pulmonary  oedema.  Finally,  the  sudden  stenosis  occasioned  by  a 
foreign  body  may  lead  to  pneumonia  and  abscess  or  gangrene  as  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

Symptoms. — These  depend  upon  the  seat  and  degree  of  the  stenosis  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  this  is  developed.  Narrowing  of  the  trachea  or  of 
the  two  main  branches  occasions  serious  interference  with  respiration  which 
may,  under  some  ei  re  urn  stances,  amount  to  actual  strangulation.  The  dysp- 
mm  is  inspiratory  and  compels  the  patient  to  bring  all  his  auxiliary  muscles 
into  play,  lie  sits  with  head  bowed  somewhat  forward  while  the  sealcni 
and  sterno-mastoidfl  stand  prominently  forth  with  each  labored  attempt  to 
force  air  past  the  point  of  narrowing.  The  face  i>  anxious,  the  nostrils 
alternately  dilate  and  contract,  the  epigastrium  and  soft  parts  of  the  chest 
and  neck  retract  with  each  inspiratory  effort.  There  is  stridor,  and  the 
voiee  is  feeble  and  bleating.  Examination  of  the  ehesl  discloses  evidence 
of  the  obstruction  to  ingress  of  air  in  the  feebleness  of  the  breath-sounds, 
along  with  persistence  of  pulmonary  resonance. 

If  the  bronchus  of  one  side  only  is  allVetcd  dyspnoea  is  less  marked  since 
the  opposite  lung  is  usually  sufficient  for  the  nerds  of  the  system  so  long  as  the 
patient  is  at  rest.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  makes  exertion,  the  respiration 
at  once  becomes  embarrassed*  If  ih<i  stenosis  is  abruptly  induced  the  sudden 
diminution  of  respiratory  capacity  occasions  more  decided  shortness  of  breath 
than  when  the  slow  development  of  stenosis  affords  the  system  time  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  i  be  altered  condition. 

Dyspnoea  is  the  chief  symptom,  however,  in  all  cases  in  which  a  tube  of 
considerable  size  is  constricted.  It  may  in  some  instances  assume  characters 
\erv  similar  to  those  of  bronchia]  asthma. 

Stridor  is  generally  preseni  and  may  be  accompanied  by  a  palpable  vibra- 
tion over  the  seat  of  the  stridor.  In  tracheal  stenosis  these  phenomena  arc 
perceived  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  tube  behind  the  upper  part  of  the 
manubrium   sterni     In  stenosis  of  a  main  bronchus,  stridor  and  possible 
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thrill  are  apparent  at  the  root  of  the  lung,  commonly  in  one  nr  the  other 
interscapular  legions  and  very  likely  also  at  either  .side  of  the  sternum  at 
about  the  level  of  the  second  intercostal  Bpeoe. 

Pain  ia  not  a  symptom  unites  the  compression  be  Sue  to  aneurysm  or 
malignant  tumor,  and  even  then  is  apt  to  be  a  dull  painful  feeling  rather  than 
Cough   and  expectoration  are  present  only  when  bronchitis  is  asso- 
ciated or  some  of  the  pathological  results  supervene  which  usually  00688100 
sueh  symptoms. 

The  disease  in  question  may  pursue  a  slow  or  a  rapid  course  according 

be   nature  of  the  primary  affection   and    the  severity    of   the   local   ami 

re  changes.     In  aortic  aneurysm   and  in  new  growths  the  course 

of  the  primary  affection  determine*   the  duration  of  the  case.     In   stenosis 

•  «f  a  bronchos  from  pressure  by  an  enlarged  peribronchial  gland  the  symptoms 

may  he  slight  and  the  eourse  exceedingly  protracted. 

Physical  Signs. — Whether  or  not  stenosis  of  the  air-tubes  gives  rise  to 
tptoms  depends  upon  its  cause  as  well  as  upon   its  seat. 

Ln  eases  of  aortic  aneurysm  or  of  mediastinal  or  intrathoracic  tumors 
the  phenomena  pertaining  to  the  primary  disorder  are  apt  to  overshadow  ami 
obscure  those  belonging  to  bronchia]  obstruction  when  tins  exists.  For  ex- 
ample aneurysm  of  the  transverse  and  descending  portions  of  the  arch  may 
compress  the  left  main  bronchus,  but  is  also  likely  to  interfere  by  pressure 
with  the  function  of  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  When  this  nerve 
is  irritated  and  not  paralyzed  attacks  of  almost  suffocative  dyspnoea  take  [dace 
in  consequence  of  spasm  of  the  adductors  of  the  vocal  cords.  There  may  be 
diminished  respiratory  capacity  and  physical  signs  due  to  compression  of  the 
bronchus,  hut  these  symptoms  sink  into  insignificance  beside  the  suffocative 
attacks  indicative  of  pressure  on  the  nerve. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  stenosis  is  occasioned  by  some  condition, 
e.g.,  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  <>r  syphilitic  cicatrices,  which  Brs1  declares 
itself  by  symptoms  of  tracheal  or  bronchial  obstruction,  object:  are 

likely  to  be  well  marked. 

Inspection  at  once  detects  signs  of  dyspno?a  which,  because  "f  recession 
of  the  supraclavicular  regions,  the   intercostal    ipacefl   ami    the  ium. 

en  to  be  inspiratory.    It  is  thus  plainly  apparent  thai  the  difficulty  is  in 

rag  air  into  and  not  out  of  the  lungs.  The  sufferer  assumes  a  more  or  less 
upright  posture  and  inclines  rather  than  extends  bis  neck  as  when  tin-  obstruc- 
tion is  laryngeal.  If  the  stenosis  involve-  the  trachea  just  above  it-  bifur- 
cation or  both  primary  subdivisions  as  may  he  tlir-  case  in  sarcoma  »>f  the 
anterior  mediastinum,  of  which  I  hav<  ample,  l»oth  lung 

affected  and  the  entire  chest  displays  signs  of  inspiratory  obstruction.     When 
bronchus  h  involved,  then  the  signs  \  on  are 

to   the   corresponding   half   of    the   thorax.      In    Kuch    an    uvenl    the 
side  is  likely  to  display  rated  respirator)   movements, 

tion  is  not  apt  to  furni-h  information  thai  cannol  be  obtained  by 
<uis  of  investigation.     1 
on  of  maximum   stridulous   vibration    b  it    of   the 

lo 
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Mensuration  ie  of  service  in  cases  of  unilateral  stenosis  in  establishing 

the  fact  that  the  affected  half  of  the?  thorax  measures  less  than  the  ether 
and  thus  corroborates  the  itiforniation  derived  by  inspection.  It  is  not  always 
easy  by  the  eye  alone  to  determine  positive!)  thai  One  side  LB  oi  -mailer  BUMS. 
Percussion*- — Pulmonary  resonance  is  more  or  less  impaired  below  the  seat 
of  stenosis.  If  the  trachea  is  involved,  both  lungs  are  deficient  in  resonanee, 
whereas,  if  one  main  bronchus  is  obstructed  the  percussion  over  that  lung  is 
defective  as  compared  with  its  fellow.  Pronounced  dullness  is  not  likely 
to  exist  unless  some  of  the  secondary  changes  are  present,  i.e.,  collapse, 
broncho-pneumonia,  etc.  If  bronchiectasis  exists  the  pereussion*findings  are 
those  described  in  that  chapter. 

Auscultation. — The  most  marked  feature  is  stridor  which  may  be  so  loud 
and  vibrant  as  to  obscure  all  other  sounds.  It  is  usually  found  to  have  its 
maximum  intensity  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  over  the  bifurcation,  or 
in  the  hack  on  one  side  close  to  the  root  of  the  lung.  Should  the  stenosis 
not  be  so  extreme  as  to  occasion  stridulous  respiration,  the  breath-sounds 
will  be  found  diminished  in  the  parts  below  the  seat  of  constriction. 

Diagnosis. — Under,  some  eircumstances  this  may  be  extremely  easy,  while 
in  other  eases  it  cannot  be  more  than  inferential.  The  combination  of  in- 
spiratory dyspneca  and  stridor,  with  diminished  but  not  abolished  resonance, 
can  scarcely  leave  room  for  doubt     In  obscure  cases  attention  must  be  paid 

to  history  and  symptoms  of  respiratory 
embarrassment,  and  careful  search  must 
be  made  for  signs  of  tumor,  aneurysm, 
previous  syphilis  and  enlarged  lymph 
nodes  in  the  so-called  bronchial  gland 
area,  i.e.,  in  the  interscapular  regions  at 
the  level  of  the  fourth  dorsal  spine  (Fig. 
11 ).  In  the  event  of  failure  to  discover 
distinctive  physical  signs  tracheoscopy 
and  bronchoscopy  should  be  resorted  to, 
in  the  hope  oi  detecting  a  syphilitic 
cicatrix  or  visible  narrowing  of  the 
trachea  above  its  bifurcation  or  of  one 
of  its  main  branches. 

Furthermore,  diagnosis   to   be   com- 
plete should  include  not  only  the  deter- 
mination of  the  existence  of  stenosis,  hut 
the  nature  of  its  cause,    should  bronchoscopy  fail  to  locate 

the  obstruction,  then  minute  comparison  should  be  made  of  the  two  halves  of 
the  thorax  with  a  riew  to  delecting  inequality,  no  matter  how  slight,  in  their 
respiratory  play  and  the  relative  intensity  of  their  breath-sounds.  The  cause 
may  be  ascertained  by  the  history,  e.g.,  of  syphilis  or  possibly  of  the  inhala- 
tion of  a  foreign  body,  and  by  the  discovery  of  general  symptoms  pointing  to 
aneurysm  or  malignant  disci 

Differential  Diagnosis. —  (1)  Laryngeal  Stenosis. — In  this  affection  the 
inspiratory  dysprm  ompanied  by  extension  of  the  neck  and  the  up-and- 
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down  m<  -  of  the  larynx.     Laryngn«seopv  is  likely  to  disclose  the  seat 

Bronchial  Asthma- — (a)  Pyspiwpa  is  chiefly  expiratory. 

expanded.     (O  The  percussion-not*-  i-  hypeiresonant.     (J) 

Excursion  movements  of  the  diaphragm  are  abolished  and  the  lung-borders 

fixed.     (/)  The  chest  is  filled  with  sibilant  rales  and  there  is  no  inspira- 
tary  l  (  f)  There  ia  history  of  previous  attacks  often  extending  through 

a  period  of  ji 

Prognosis* — For  the  most  part  this  ia  unfavorable.  BieepUllg  in  cases 
of  stenoau  due  to  a  foreign  body  or  to  a  syphilitic  ulcer  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood  of  relief  by  treatment  Cases  originating  in  ancurvHii  or  malignant 
neoplasms  are  certain  to  progress  and  ultimately  prove  fatal,  either  through 
strangulation  changes  in  the  lung,  or  the  effect  of  the  primary 

|M»n  the  general  health.    In  these  cases  perforation  of  the  comp;> 
DTOOchtU   U  a  possibility  which  should  be  borne  in  mind,  since  it   may  be 
■{tended  by  profuse,  even  fatal.  ha?m  r  other  distressing  symptoms. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  cases  of  tracheal  and  bronchial  gtenoeia  may  persist 
for  years,  depending  on  their  cause,  and  the  patients  may  die  from  inter- 
current 

Treatment. — In  the  majority  of  instances  this  is  limited  to  the  allevia- 
<*(  offering  by  morphine,  heroin,  etc.  If  the  stenosis  La  due  to  syphilis, 
mercury  and  iodide  are  indicated,  but  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  influence 
old  cicatrices.  When  the  trachea  is  the  seat  of  Btenosis,  or,  indeed,  when 
this  is  situated  in  one  of  the  main  bronchi,  attempts  may  be  made  to  dilate 
the  stricture  by  means  of  rubber  >»»unds  carefully  introduced  through  the 
larynx.  Von  Behroetter  is  said  to  have  resorted  to  this  method  with  grati- 
fying results  in  cases  of  syphilitic  obstruction.  In  resorting  tu  the  sound, 
however,  one  must  be  very  sure  thai  the  stenosis  is  not  the  result  of  aneurysm, 
since  perforation  of  the  sac  might  be  produced. 


CHAPTER   IX 

FOREIGN    BODIES    IN"    THE    BRONCHI 

Tin-  frequency  with  which  foreign  bodies  gain  access  to  the  air-tube*  is 
Rich  ifl  to  make  the  subject  by  no  means  unimportant.  The  mode  of  occur* 
renre  is  through  inhalation  and  the  substances  thus  inhaled  are  of  the  most 
varied  sort.  Strictly  considered  this  subject  should  include  the  aspiration 
of  fluids  or  particles  of  food  in  consequence  of  laryngeal  paralysis  or  diseases 
of  thi'  nervous  system  and  the  escape  of  pus,  secretions  etc.  during  opera- 
tions on  the  throat  or  anesthesia;  but  as  such  mishaps  occasion  so-called 
aspiration  pneumonia,  these  occurrences  will  be  dealt  with  in  another  place. 

Almost  every  sort  of  foreign  body  small  enough  to  pass  through  the 
chink  of  the  glottis  has  been  known  to  train  access  to  the  larynx,  trachea  or 
bronchia!  tubes.  The  list  includes  beads,  buttons,  pins,  needles,  nails,  corns, 
a  small  holt,  beans,  grains  of  corn,  seeds,  beads  of  grain,  grasses,  nieces  of 
straw  or  bone,  a  cork,  fish  bones,  a  fragment  of  a  clam  shell,  the  dart  of  a 
btowgun  and  even  a  toy  whistle.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  inveterate 
habit  of  children  of  putting  all  sorts  of  articles  in  the  mouth,  this  accident 
occurs  most  often  though  by  no  means  exclusively  among  children. 

The  mishap  has  U^n  known  to  take  place  during  sleep,  but  it  usually 

irs  while  the  child  is  at  play  when,  in  consequence  of  a  laugh,  i  sudden 
^tart  or  a  cough,  he  makes  a  quick  vigorous  inspiration  which  draws  the 
object   from  the  mouth  through  the  open  glottis  into  the  parts  below. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  pathological  results  vary  much  as  determined 
1 )  the  part  of  t!  lory  tract  in  which  the  offending  body  lo 

and  (2)  by  the  size  and  nature  of  the  inhaled  object  together  with  the 
character  of  the  genus  introduced.  If  the  foreign  body  happens  to  rest  in 
the  larynx  or  trachea  or  in  its  passage  produces  irritation,  it  may  in  fortu- 
nate u  an  almost  instantaneous  reflex  cough  by  which  it  i-  at 
once  expelled,  Unfortunately  however  such  is  not  always  nor  indeed  often 
the  cae 

The  object  passes  further  downward  and  enter-  one  of  the  bronchi.     In 

majority  of  instant  —  into  the  right  main  bronchus.    The  reason 

for  this  is  variously  given  bv  writers.     All  agree  in  stating  that  it  i-  d 

the  greater  axe  .«f  the  right  as  compared  with  the  left  for  on..-  reason  (Fig. 

but   in  addition  some   (1  is  determined 

by  the  fact  that  the  right  tube  descends  more  vertically  than 

English  authors,  on  the  contrary,  following  the  statemen:  -    keg  and 
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Gray.         _  .  West  and  \V.  r  rt  that  t h»*  rigid  bronchus  la  given  08 

it  a  learij  right  angle  and  that  a  body  passing  down  the  teach 

into  the  right  main  bronchus  because  tile  septum  deviate*  slightly 
from  the  median  tine  toward  the  left.    This  diflCTepane]   of  statements   led 
me  to  inquire  concerning  the  real  facia  of  \\ .  T.  Ecklcv,  Professor  of  Anal 
■t   the  Chicago  College  of  Physicians  ami  Surgeon*   (Medical   Depert- 
ment  of  the  Illinois  State  University).     Dr.  Ecklcv  stated  that  be  had  made 
-five  dia  for  tbe  special  purpose  of  determining  the  comparative 

and   relations  of  the  two  main  divisions  ■  >f  the  trachea,  and  accordingly 
was   kind    enough    to   send   a  statement   which   may    he    summarised    as 
follows : — 

It    must  he  conceded  that  the  caliber  of  the  bronchi   is   larger  on   the 
cadaver  than  in  life,  and  his  sixty-five  cases  show   the  size  of  the  right  as 
compare*!  with  that  of  the  left  main  bronchus  to  he 
as  1  to  .75.     In  seventeen  eaaee  examined,  in  which 
one  lung  had  lieen  practically  rendered  useless  through 
disease,  the  bronchus  of  the  competent  lung  was  equal 
in  size  to  that  of  the  trachea.     The  bronchus  of  the 
:  was  mnch  reduced  in  size,  being  prac- 
tically but  a  vestigial  conduit.     In  practically  all  of 
five  cases  the  declivity  of  the  right  bronchus 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  left  the  difference  being 
due  to  the  position  and  attachment  to  the  trachea  of 
the  cesophagus  which  as  shown  by  the  accompanying 
diagram  lies  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  and  behind 
left  bronchus  (Fig.  12). 

In  consequence  of  this  attachment  the  trachea  and 
left  bronchus  are  elevated  by  the  peristaltic  move- 
romta  of  the  gullet  excited  by  the  presence  of  a  for- 
eign body  in  the  oropharynx.  If  on  the  cadaver  the 
•  esophagus  is  distended  by  paraffin  the  elevation  of 

the  left  and  the  declivity  of  the  right  bronchus  arc  increased,  IT  nou  a  bullet 
is  dropped  into  the  trachea,  as  be  bad  done  in  200  experiment*,  il  llnds  its 
way  into  the  right  bronchus  more  often  than  inf<>  the  left,  regnrdhsjj  of  the 
condition  of  the  lungs  and  their  effeel  on  the  bronchi-  I  ok  limes  iiHu  (be 
right  and  92  times  into  the  left. 

The  position  of  the  sacptum  can  exert  no  influence  in  determining  iln* 

direction  of  the  foreign  body,  since  upon  deep  inspiration   Ihc  wcptuui   he- 

eomes  flattened  to  the  extent,  of  becoming  practically  pi  uniform,    Consequently 

the  factors  that  determine  the  direction  which  a  foreign  body  will  lake  must 

•ater  caliber  and  the  declivity  of  the  righl  bronchus,  in  consequence 

there  is  a  more  forcible  current  of  air  entering  this  tube. 

ekley  conceives  that   if  I  he   presence  of   the    foreign   body  should, 

rs  the  trachea,  excite  peristalsis  in  the  oesophagus,  Ibis  peristaltic 

id,  by  raising  the  left  bronchus,  render  the  body  more  likely  to  enter 

ite  branch  of  the  windpipe.      Such  an  explanation   seems  scarcely 

in  my  opinion,  since  the  foreign   body  enters   the  larynx  during 
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inspiration  when,  as  is  said,  lliis  structure  is  uo|f  its  guard/*  and  hence  a 
reflex  attempt  at  deglutition  should  not  be  excited.  It  seems  far  more  likely 
that  the  influence  which  the  condition  of  the  lung  exerts  on  either  bronchus, 
as  regards  its  size  and  direction,  is  a  determining  factor  of  greater  importance 
than  has  been  recognized. 

If  the  foreign  body  is  of  the  size  and  shape  to  occlude  a  main  bronchus 
it  at  once  occasions  symptoms  of  asphyxia  which  may  even  prove  fatal.  If 
its  shape  is  such  as  not  to  ping  the  tube  completely,  or  if.  by  reason  of  it- 
smaller  size,  it  passes  into  a  bronchus  of  the  third  or  fourth  dimension,  it  may 
lead  to  changes  in  the  tube  or  surrounding  structures.  These  changes  depend 
upon  the  composition  of  the  object,  upon  the  injury  directly  sustained  by 
the  mucous  membrane  on  which  it  rests,  and  upon  the  nature  of  the  accom- 
panying genus.  If  a  smooth,  round  body,  as  a  marble,  ts  not  driven  tightly 
into  the  bronchus  it  may  become  dislodged  by  the  act  of  coughing  and  he 
d  upward  into  the  windpipe  whence  it  again  rolls  into  the  same  or  the 
opposite  air-tube.  More  often  the  foreign  body  becomes  impacted  and  gives 
rite  to  local  irritation  or  inflammation,  that  is,  to  bronchitis  and  broncho- 
pneumonia. If  it  possess  sharp  edges  or  corners,  these  lacerate  the  delicate 
mucosa  and  thus  prepare  it  for  the  implantation  aud  growth  of  bacteria 
\vhk  !i  accompany  the  invading  body.  The  infection  thus  induced  may  lead 
to  ulceration  of  the  bronchus  with  or  without  pulmonary  abscess  or  gangrene, 
a  by  DO  means  rare  result. 

In  other  eases  the  resulting  changes  are  of  a  chronic  nature.  Instead 
of  an  actively  destructive  process  there  is  a  slow  inflammation  which  leads 
to  chronic  bronchitis  and  interstitial  pneumonia  with  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  bronchiectases,  Godlce  states  that  bronchial  dilatation  i^  the  most 
frequent  result.  In  tins  manner  cavities  are  formed  which  give  rise  to 
symptoms  of  chronic  phthisis. 

Aside  from  the  local  injury  resnlting  directly  or  remotely  there  are  often 
serious  effects  exerted  on  pari-  of  the  lung  beyond  ihe  seat  of  Ihe  foreign 
body.  If  this  but  partially  occludes  the  bronchus,  air  may  enter  the  bron- 
chial tract  beyond,  during  the  active  force  of  inspiration,  but  be  unable  to 
escape  in  like  measure  (hiring  the  less  powerful  expiratory  act,  and  thus 
emphysema  may  be  induced.  If  on  the  contrary  the  plugging  be  such  as 
wholly  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air,  atelectasis  results  in  that  portion  of 
the  lung  supplied  by  the  occluded  bronchus.  In  time,  if  the  plug  be  not 
removed,  this  collapsed  area  undergoes  fibrosis  ami  bronchiectasis. 

The  development  of  fibrosis  is  in  accordance  with  ihe  physiological  law 
thai  if  parenchymatous  tissue  remains  siifhciently  long  unused,  it  undergoes 
transformation  into  fibrous  tissue.  As  the  tendency  of  such  newly  formed 
tissue  is  to  contraction,  the  walls  of  the  bronchi  arc  drawn  away  from  each 
other  and  dilatations  result.  There  is  also  the  Influence  pointed  out  by 
Hoffmann  of  bronchial  stenosis  in  the  production  of  bronchiectasis,  viz.. 
inflammatory  change  in  the  bronchial  wall  and  the  distending  force  of  air 
pleasure, 

The  collapsed  area  may  become  infected  and  undergo  acute  pneumonia 
with  abscess  or  gangrene.     An  BDSCess  may  rupture  into  the  pleural  cavity  and 
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fata!  empyema  (Fox),  or  the  empyema  may  result  from  the  foreign 

»  eventually  making  its  way  into  the  pleural  cavity.      Weal  cites  the 

remarkable  case  recorded  In'  Carpenter  in  which  a  set  of  false  teeth  which  bad 

been  swallowed  thirteen  yean  previously  was  found  in  the  pleural  cavity  where 

id  caused  empyema.     Fox  itatei  that  foreign  bodies  have  been  known  to 

travel  from  the  bronchi  through  I  he  lung  and  to  appear  beneath  the  iutegu- 

n  penetrated  the  elicit- wall. 

ah-. « '—  of  the  liver  as  well  a>  of  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  lung 

ha>  been  known  to  result.     Pericarditis  and  mediastinal  abaceaa  have  been 

I  reported,  and  the  penetration  of  the  body  into  the  mediastinum  has  caused 
aeom  emphysema  of  the  net  k  and  trunk.  In  one  ease  a  foreign  hoily 
made  its  way  into  the  eolori  but  was  subsequently  reeovered  through  the  mouth. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  pulmonary  abscess  lo  he  con  lined  to  Ihe  lung  orig- 
inally penetrated  by  the  foreign  body,  for  through  aspiration  of  ffleptk  secre- 
ts a  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  opposite  lung  may  occur.  Tuberculosa 
may  apparently  as  a  direct  result,  follow  the  inhalation  of  a  foreign  body 
annuid  the  pari  where  it  lodges  or  tuberculization  of  both  lungs  may  take 
place  after  the  lapse  of  years. 

Hemorrhage  is  a  very  possible  occurrence  when  the  inhaled  object  Is  a 
sharp  pointed  one  or  has  rough  edges  capable  of  lacerating  the  bronchia]  wall. 
itansky  observed  a  memorable  instance  of  thia  kind.  A  darl  of  a  blow- 
gun  entered  the  left  main  bronchus  and  lay  in  such  a  position  thai  during  a 
coughing  lit  its  point  pierced  the  opposite  wall  of  the  trachea  and  innominate 
with,  of  course,  fatal  haemorrhage  on  the  twelfth  day  after  the  original 
mishap. 

Symptoms. — These  vary  greatly  in  different  cases  and  may  be  considered 

I  under  two  heads,  (1)  those  thai  attend  or  immediately  follow  the  accident 
and  (2)  such  as  are  attributable  to  the  more  remote  pathological  consequences. 
(1)  The  symptoms  immediately  following  the  entrance  of  the  foreign 
body  are  determined  (a)  by  the  size  and  other  characters  of  the  body  itself, 
(h)  by  the  site  of  its  lodgment,  and  (r)  by  its  firm  impaction  <»r  its  mobility 
in  the  bronchus  which  it  enters.  More  or  less  cuugh  i>  excited  by  the  pa 
of  the  body  through  the  glottis  and  into  the  bronchus.  If  the  body  is  small 
and  enters  a  lube  of  the  third  or  fourth  order  whose  sensibility  is  slight.  but 
trilling  reflex  irritation   may  be  occasioned  and   cough   may   no!   be   marked. 

»  Indeed,  cases  are  on  record  in  which  so  little  disturbance  resulted  that  it  was 
not  quite  certain  even  in  the  patient's  own  mind  whether  he  had  or  had  not 
inhaled  the  article  which  was  in  his  mouth  hut  a  moment  before.  Generally, 
however,  there  is  violent  and  spasmodic  cough  which  may  even  persist  for  days 

Lks  and  prove  most  distressing, 
•noea  is  a  symptom  of  more  or  less  prominence  in  most  cn>v>,  and  when 
bronchus  is  occluded  may  assume  truly  alarming  intensity.  The  pa- 
t  only  appears,  but  may  actually  he,  in  peril  of  immediate  mi  location, 
rgles  for  air,  his  face  becomes  livid,  his  eyeballs  start  from  their  sock- 
auxiliary  muscles  of  respiration  tug  violently,  he  clutches  his  throat 
.vs  himself  about,  crying  out  that  he  is  going  to  strangle,  or  he  writhes 
dess  agony.    Bloody  froth  may  issue  from  the  mouth  or  he  may  speed- 
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il V  Lose  consciousness.  If  at  Ibis  time  the  chest  ia  examined  it  is  found  that 
over  one  lung  the  breath-sounds  are  absent  while  over  the  oilier  they  may  be 
exaggerated.  The  allVcled  hair  of  the  thorax  may  display  impaired  motion 
or  may  even  appear  retracted.  The  heart  throbs  violently  and  the  soft  parts 
sink  with  inspiration. 

If  one  of  the  smaller  bronchi  is  the  seat  of  the  foreign  body,  there  may  be 
evidence  of  abolished  function  of  a  circumscribed  area  with  rapidly  developing 
loss  of  resonance  or.  on  the  contrary,  hv  per  resonance  according  to  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  the  tube  is  occluded.  Fortunately  for  the  patient,  the 
lodgment  of  the  body  in  broncbi  of  the  third  or  fourth  order  is  not  attended 
with  rach  distressing  dyspnoea,  although  the  patient  is  very  likely  to  experience 
some  embarrassment  of  breathing  or  to  be  conscious  of  a  sense  of  distress  or 
fullness  in  that  part  of  his  lung. 

Pain  is  not  usually  complained  of  and  yet  if  the  foreign  body  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  pierce  or  otherwise  wound  the  bronchial  mucosa  it  may  occasion 
pain.  As  stated  above  the  sensation  is  more  apt  to  be  one  of  weight  or  oppres- 
sion that  Is  akin  to  pain  rather  than  actual  suffering  of  this  nature. 

\    small  non-irritating  substance  may  penetrate  deeply  and,  aside  from 

producing  more  or  less  COIlgh  and  a  momentary  sense  of  some  foreign  object 
having  passed  into  the  lung,  may  not  cause  the  patient  especial  discomfort. 
In  such  an  event  the  symptoms  are  likely  to  appear  with  the  subsequent  devel- 
opment of  broncho-pneumonia  ami  then  form  a  part  of  that  affection.  Such 
a  local  pneumonia  may,  according  to  Hoffmann,  make  its  appearance  and  be 
detected  by  physical  >igus  of  dullness  and  abolished  respiratory  sounds  within 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  occurrence  of  the  accident 

Very  rarely  the  foreign  body  may  not  become  impacted  within  the  hmn- 
chus  but  may  be  dislodged  by  the  cough  and,  being  east  upward,  may  find  its 
way  into  a  neighboring  tube  of  the  same  lung  or  into  the  bronchi  of  the  oppo- 
site lung.  The  patient  may  then  be  conscious  of  the  migration  of  the  object, 
and  the  physical  signs  of  ti>  presence  may  shift  about  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
betoken  the  mobility  of  the  substance. 

Irritation  of  the  bronchial  mucosa  is  likely  to  be  shown  by  more  or  less 
expectoration  attending  the  COUgh,  Andrew  is  said  to  have  observed  the  ease 
of  a  child  who  inhaled  a  fragment  of  a  nutshell  into  the  rigid  bronchus  and, 
after  having  laid  a  thin  muco-purulent  sputum  for  a  few  days,  finally  expec- 
torated the  offending  material. 

(2)  The  secondary  symptoms,  as  they  may  be  termed,  or  those  that  result 
from  the  pathological  consequences,  necessarily  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
these  consequences.  If  broncho-pneumonia  ensue,  there  are  the  high  and  often 
irregular  fever,  rapid  pulse,  accelerated  breathing,  cough,  expectoration  and 
of  local  induration.  If  abscess  or  gangrene  develop  the  sputa  assume 
a  purulent  or  foetid  character,  (here  is  intermittent  or  saeptie  pyrexia  with 
sweatings  and  prostration.  In  short  the  clinics]  picture  ia  that  of  septicaemia 
and.  unless  operative  measures  are  resorted  to  with  successful  removal  of  the 
offending  body,  or  unless  this  La  expectorated  along  with  the  sputa,  death  ia 
the  probable  result, 

In  other  less  severe  and  dangerous  cases  the  symptoms  become  those  of 
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chmnic  phtln-i-  or  ni  bi  i.  e.,  cough  with  purulent  expectoration, 

peritf  dning  shreds  of  pulmonary  tissue,  growing  emaciation,  loss  of 

•  r  which,  in  its  character  and  intensity,  depends  upon  the 
-lit  of  the  luiipr  destruction.  I ■  l  such  cases  the  Bymptomfl 
;  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  the  history  of 
the  inhalation  of  a  foreign  body  may  be  so  remote  that  the  cases  may 
be  mistaken  for  a  primary  instead  of  a  secondary  tuberculosis  which  they 
in  reality  are. 

In  rater  earn  the  clinical  picture  may  Vic  that  of  empyema  or  mediastinal 

ss,  with  or  wit  hunt  subcutaneous  emphysema,  or,  in  protracted  oases  with 

unreliable  hi-iorv,  the  symptoms  may  indicate  a  deeply  seated  arid  SO  obscure 

a  pulmonary  mischief  that  the  physician  may  not  be  able  to  locate  the  exact 

or  nature  of  the  disease. 

The  effects  of  the  lodgment  and  retention  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  bron- 
are  well  shown  by  the  following  case  taken  from  the  records  of  Cook 
County  Hospital,  Chicago:  E.  B.,  a  Belgian  cook,  aged  fifty-eight,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  September  sixth,  1903,  having  hern  ill  six  weeks  and 
complaining  of  inability  to  swallow  anything  hut  liquid  food.     Solids  seemed 
to  lodge  about  the  middle  of  the  sternum  and  cause  vomiting.    He  had  head- 
ache, pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  nocturnal  chills  and  perspirations,     lie 
was  short  of  breath  the  last  throe  weeks  before  entering  the  hospital.     Three 
i  before,  patient  was  in  the  hospital  with  seven-  cough  and  Bince  thai  time 
»d  and  expectorated  purulent  material. 

physical  examination  showed  a  muscular,  well-developed  man;  pulse 

weak  and  irregular;  slighl  icterus  of  the  sclera;  breath  foul;  chesl  normal  in 

our  and  of  moderate  expansion;  lungs  resonant  throughout  Imi  breath- 

•oundfl  harsh  and  wheezy;  numerous  moist  and  whistling  rales  over  the  whole 

of  both  lungs,  most  marked  on  expiration  which  was  somewhat  prolonged; 

A  fremitus  not  increased;  heart  slightly  enlarged  to  lefl  snd  the  sounds 

weak,  an  uncertain  aortic  systolic  murmur;  liver  palpable  two  inches 

below  arch  of  ribs  and  border  linn  and  smooth. 

The  temperature  ranged  from  normal  to  100,5°  P.  respirations  %A  to  80 
for  three  or  four  days  but  then  fell  to  normal  and  s<>  remained  until  hi 
charge.  The  urine  was  that  of  a  mild  interstitial  nephritis;  sputum  contained 
DO  tubercle  bacilli.  An  exploration  of  the  oesophagus  with  a  sound  she 
an  obstruction  at  the  level  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  and  another  at 
the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach.  Patient  was  discharged  improved  Septem- 
ber 28th,  1903. 

The  28th  of  following  December  he  returned  and  remained  until  May  Dth, 

1904;  complained  of  the  same  trouble,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  in  the 

shoulder  and  beneath  the  sternum;  loss  of  flesh  and  increasing  weakness 

ig  his  stay;  occasional  periods  of  slight  fever;  cough  constant  with  puru- 

•xpeetoration ;  mine  findings  as  before.    During  this  stay  in  the  hospital 

rostomy  was  performed  and  thereafter  the  patient  was  fed  through  a 

v  9th  he  was  again  discharged  only  to  return  for  a  third  time  on  June 
04  with  slight  fever,  rapid  respirations,  lungs  full  of  larger  and  smaller 
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moist  rales,  expiration  prolonged;  died  June  11th,  1804.  Autopsy  by  Dr.  \Y. 
A,  Evans  June  15th, 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  only  the  findings  in  the  lungs  and  oesophagus  are 
here  given.  There  was  a  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  1  inch  in  length  and  the 
diameter  of  the  gullet  at  this  point  was  reduced  to  ^  inch;  enlarged  medias- 
tinal lymph  glands,  not  metastatic,  laryngitis,  tracheitis  and  bronchitis;  in 
the  right  main  bronchus  a  ten-cunt  piece  lying  in  a  bronehieetatie  cavity  1.5 
cm.  in  diameter,  which  had  fibrous  walls  aud  infringed  on  the  oesophagus  at 
the  point  of  constriction;  chronic  interstitial  pneumonitis  and  bronchitis  of 
the  right  lower*  of  the  middle  and  of  the  lower  part  of  ibe  upper  lobe;  emphy- 
sema of  the  upper  Kobe  and  pneumonitis  of  the  apex;  (left  lung)  emphysema, 
udi'ina.  bronchitis  and  large  lymph  glands  at  the  base  but  no  metastases 
therein  ;  right  pleural  adhesions  and  few  left  pleural  adhesions  with  some 
fluid.     Both  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  were  dilated. 

The  foregoing  ease  is  interesting  on  several  accounts.  In  the  first  place 
there  was  absolutely  no  history  of  the  aspiration  of  a  foreign  bodj  into  ibe 
lung,  not  even  at  the  time  of  his  first  admission  to  the  hospital  when  his  cough 
was  so  severe.  In  the  second  place  the  coin  had  lodged  in  the  right  main  bron- 
chus and  set  up  dilatation,  precisely  the  condition  said  to  result  most  often. 
In  the  third  place,  and  this  is  the  most  interesting,  at  the  point  where  I  he 
dilated  and  fibrous  bronchial  wall  impinged  upon  the  o-sophagus  a  malignant 
growth  had  developed  which  on  microscopic  examination  proved  to  be  a  car- 
cinoma. It  was  this  cancer  which  so  greatly  reduced  the  man  in  strength 
and  vet  he  died  probably  of  the  acute  pneumonia  of  tlit1  right  lung  together 
with  tin-  widespread  bronchitis.  It  is  likely  that  all  the  changes  in  the  lower 
right  and  middle  lobes  (chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  as  well  as  bronchitis) 
were  indirectly  traceable  to  the  foreign  body. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — The  objective  [phenomena  depend  upon 
(1)  the  size  and  Location  of  the  foreign  body  aud  (fc)  Ibe  resulting  patho- 
logical changes.  If,  owing  to  the  siuallness  and  deep  penetration  of  the  body, 
but  a  liiniied  area  of  the  lung  has  its  function  abolished,  the  patient  may  dis- 
play no  visible  sign  of  dyspnoea,  but  if,  as  is  more  often  the  ease,  the  offending 
material  plugs  a  main  bronchus  or  one  of  the  second  or  third  order,  there  is 
likely  to  be  oeular  evidence  of  distress.  The  interference  with  the  free  ingress 
of  air  is  shown  by  the  patient's  struggle  for  breath  and,  upon  inspection  of  the 
chest,  it  ni;i\  J bserved  thai  the  play  of  the  two  halves  is  unequal.  Tin- 
expansion  of  ibe  occluded  lung  being  deficient  or  wholly  wanting,  the 
corresponding  side  may  show  more  or  less  retraction  with  each  inspiratory 
effort, 

In  most  eases  inspection  of  the  (best  furnishes  no  reliable  information  as 
to  the  seat  of  the  foreign  body  and  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  discover  its 
local  ion  by  bronchoscopy  after  the  method  of  Killinn.  (Treat  dexterity  is  re- 
quired, but  the  physician  ja*i  named  claims  by  means  of  long  wide  tubes 
properly  introduced  and  Illuminated  lo  have  seen  as  far  down  as  into  the 
bronchi  of  the  second  and  third  order  and  lo  have  observed  the  branching 
of  the  main  bronchus  in  the  upper  lobe.  For  details  concerning  bronchoscopy 
ihe  reader  i    referred  to  work-  on  Laryngology. 
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Palpation  ii  of  no  special  aid  in  determining  the  fact  that  a  foreign  body 

actually  been  inhaled.    The  abolition  of  tactile  fremitus  over  a  circum- 

Hsribed  region  of  one  half  of  tin*  thorax  while  the  parts  surrounding  retain 

such  vibration  might  enable  one  t<»  detect  tin-  seat  of  the  foreign  body  when, 

through  the  history,  it  was  ascertained  that  such  a  mishap  had  taken  place. 

Percussion  may  or  may  not  be  of  aid  in  determining  the  fact  of  the  aspira- 
tion of  i  iorago  bodj  and  in  locating  its  place  of  lodgment,  according  to  the 
feci  produced.     If  partial  occlusion  of  a  bronchus  Leads  to  local- 
ized or  unilateral    emphysema,   there  will   be  hyporrcsonamc  over  a   limited 
■i  or  throughout  the  entire  lung.     On  the  other  hand,  should  atelectaaM 
.  r,  this  fact  may  be  shown  by  dullness.     These  changes  in  the  percussion- 
when  MBOriatr-d   with  the  changes  to  be  described  under  auscultation, 
are  of  very  great  significance. 

Auscultation. — If  a  main  bronchus  is  the  seat  of  the  foreign  body  and 
the  entrance  of  air  is  prevented,  this  fact  is  shown  by  absence  ol  breath-sounds 
the  corresponding  lung.    If  a  small  tube  is  occluded  there  may  be  absence 
ratory  murmur  over  a  circumscribed  area,  but  if  the  affects!  region  is 
deeply   situated   as  well  as  of   limited   extent,  auscultation    may   be    wholly 
negam 

In  some  cases  inspiratory  stridor  may  be  heard  over  the  upper  part  ol  the 
i  or  rales  may  develop  of  a  rhonchal  or  bubbling  character  due  to  collec- 
tion of  secretion  of  the  tube  beyond  its  point  of  partial  occlusion.  In  a 
unique  case  recorded  by  Angelis  and  cited  by  Lcnhurtz  and  Hoirrminn  a  toy 
whittle  which  had  lodged  in  the  right  bronchus  emitted  with  each  respiratory 
act  a  whistling  sound  that  could  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  15  meters  front  the 
patient's  chest. 

For  the  physical  signs  belonging  to  the  various  pulmonary  affections 
secondary  to  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  bronchi,  the  reader  La 
referred  to  the  appropriate  chapters. 

Diagnosis.— r J' wo  facts  must  be  determined  if  possible  before  the  diagnosis 
foreign  body  in  the  lungs  can  be  considered  complete:  (1)   The  fact  that 
a  foreign  body  has  entered  the  bronchi,  and  (2)    the  place  where  it  has  lodged, 
with  a  view  to  its  removal  by  surgical  means  if  necessary. 

The  fact  of  the  accident  can  generally  be  determined  by  the  anamnesis  and 

»the  symptoms  of  cough  and  dyspnoea  which  immediately  followed  the  disap- 
pearance of  some  that  was  in  the  mouth,  The  conjunction  of  history 
and  symptoms  usually  makes  it  safe  to  rely  upon  the  statements  of  the  patient 
or  of  his  friends,  since,  as  poinied  out  by  Fowler,  the  mishap  is  likely  to  make 
M  profound  an  impression  thai  lie  is  not  liable  to  be  mistaken  or  to  forget  it. 
Should  the  history  be  indefinite  or  unreliable  then  diagnosis  rausl  be  based  on 
inical  findings  that  have  been  described, 

•o found  dyspineu  even  to  the  point  of  threatening  asphyxia,  diminished 
iorv  expansion  of  one  half  of  the  thorax  with  enfeebled  or  abolished 
ounda  over  the  corresponding  lung  and  either  hyperrcsonance  or  dull- 
pending  upon  the  degree  of  occlusion  of  the  tube,  form  a  combination 

e  of  the  lodgment  of  tin-  body  within  n  main  bronchus,    The  penetra- 
the  inhaled  substance  to  a  deeper  part,  as  into  tubes  of  the  (bird  or 
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fourth  order,  is  attended  with  less  urgent  dyspnoea  or  even  nnne  at  all  and 
occasions  modification  of  the  physical  signs  nvcr  a  circumscribed  portion  of 
one  lung,  more  often  the  ri^ht.  Consequently,  painstaking  search  should  be 
made  for  (lie  discovery  of  an  area  in  which,  with  or  witlmni  alteration  of  the 
percussion-note,  the  respiratory  murmur  is  plainly  diminished  or  entirely 
absent. 

Should  conclusive  physical  signs  be  wanting  immediately  afier  the  accident 
the  site  of  the  F«»r*-itrn  body  may  he  revealed  some  hours  later  (twenty-four 
hours  according  to  Ilotlniann)  hv  the  development  of  dullness,  absence  of 
breath-sounds  and  other  evidences  uf  secondary  pneumonia.  The  detection 
of  such  findings,  therefore,  over  a  limited  area,  corroborates  the  history  and 
indicates  the  location  of  the  foreign  body. 

Should  the  character  of  the  symptoms  and  examination  of  the  chest  not 
enable  one  to  a.-eertain  tin-  situation  of  the  body,  resort  should  be  hail  to  bron- 
choscopy after  the  method  of  Killian  of  Freiburg.  Indeed  such  inspection 
IB  advisable  in  every  case  for  corroboration  of  the  results  of  other  means  of 
examination  and  with  special  view  to  removal  of  the  foreign  body  through  the 
larynx.  Killian  employs  tubes  nf  unusual  length  and  diameter  which  are 
introduced  as  far  down  as  possible  and  are  brilliantly  illuminated. 

The  X-ray  may  be  employed  for  the  location  of  the  foreign  body  and,  when 
the  composition  of  the  latter  is  suitable,  should  yield  satisfactory  results. 

Differential  diagnosis  must,  in  the  absence  of  reliable  anamnesis,  be  made 
between  the  accident  we  have  been  considering  and  lite  following  affections: 
(1)  Laryngeal  obstruction,  (0)  Tracheal  or  bronchial  stenosis  from  external 
pressure  or  cicatricial   narrowing,  (3)    Bronchial  asthma. 

In  suddenly  induced  laryngeal  obstruction  there  is  {ti)  no  history  of  the 
accidental  inhalation  of  some  article  previously  in  the  month,  while  there  is 
quite  likely  |n  be  a  history  of  antecedent  disease,  e.g.,  diphtheria,  that  may 
haw  led  to  the  formation  of  a  false  membrane  in  the  larynx.  (h)  The  in- 
spiratory dyspnoea  is  attended  with  stridor  and  extension  of  the  neck  in  the 
attempt  to  eel  air.  (c)  There  may  be  fever  or  other  symptoms  of  a  primary 
process  that  has  led  to  the  obstruction,  (if)  Finally.  Laryngoscopy  should 
clear  up  tin*  diagnosis. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  the  other  affections  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
respective  chapters. 

Prognosis.—  Th is  must  depend  not  alone  upon  the  size  and  seat  of  the 
foreign  \>*"\y,  but  even  more  upon  its  condition  as  regards  sepsis  or  asepsis. 
The  arrcsl  of  »  large  body  at  the  bifurcation  or  in  the  beginning  of  b  main 
bronchus  may.  as  already  stated,  cause  perilous  dyspnoea  or  even  fatal  asphyxia 
if  not  speedily  removed.  Whereas  the  penetration  of  the  Bubstance  into  deeper 
parts  may,  under  some  circumstances,  be  followed  by  no  results  so  serious  as 
to  imperil  life. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  always  the  likelihood  that  the  foreign  body  may 
Bel  op  local  infection.  The  experiments  of  Sch tiller  -bowed  that  the  ultimate 
effect  of  the  introduction  of  particles  of  food  through  the  windpipe  into  a 
rabbit's  Lungs  was  determined  by  their  infectious  or  non-infectious  nature. 

When  the  substance  was  infective  ii  produced  fatal  pneumonia,  but  when 
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ptic  nr  practically  aseptic  it  was  either  absorbed  or  remained  inert 
i.  in  time,  to  inflammatory  changes  of  a  low  grade  in  the  bronchi  and 
pulmonary  parenchyma. 

The  result-;  of  Si-holler's  experiments  may  be  applied  to  human  beings. 
possible  for  a  foreign  body  to  be  tolerated  in  the  longs  withoot  serious 
damage,  or  it  may  lead  to  circumscribed  cirrhosis  and  eventual  bronchiectasis. 
In  most  instances  bacteria  gain  access  either  because  introduced  along  with 
the  foreign  body  or  because  those  already  existing-  in  the  bronchi,  as  we  know 
they  normally  do,  penetrate  beneath  the  endothelium  (Hoffmann)  or  are  car- 
ried by  the  reversed  now  induced  in  the  lymphatics  into  the  part  beyond  the 
point  of  occlusion  and  occasion  acute  abscess  or  gangrene.  In  such  an  event 
the  prognosis  depends  upon  its  early  recognition  and  proper  surgical  manage- 
ment. 

In  other  cases  the  destructive  process  may  he  a  chronic  one  and  bad  to  all 
the  clinical  r\t<l«  nets  <»f  pulmonary  phthisis.  The  prognosis  i-  also  determined 
l.v  the  possibility  of  a  superadded  tuberculosis,  an  empyema,  a  pneumothorax 
or  pneumonia  in  the  opposite  lung. 

Although  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  foreign  body  may  directly 

threaten  life,  still  instances  are  on  record  in  which  the  patient  ramrod  the 

lent  for  many  year?..    Thus  i;r«>—  is  -aid  to  hare  observed  i  case  in  which 

ai  prolonged  to  sixty  years  after  the  inhalation  of  a  Foreign  body.  Grains, 

graasea,  straw-  and  the  like  ar osidered  espei  ialrj  dangerous  and  according 

to  Hoffmann  are  particularly  liable  to  introduce  along  with  themselves  aetin- 
3<  e  Actinon  I  the  Lungs. 

Finally,  the  prognosis  in  the  cases  subjected  to  operation  may  be  stated  as 
follows:  In  the  Practical  Medicine  Series  «»f  Year  Books,  \*>h  111  Dec  L902 
The  Eve.  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat,  it  i-  stated  that  combining  the  statistics  of 
Durham,  Gross,  Wrist  ami  t  'oomes  there  are  2651  and  of  these  1234 

rated  upon  with  '.";}  recoveries.  In  11 1 1  cases  no  operation  was  per- 
formed with  1035  recoveries.  "The  percentage  of  recovery  with  operation 
brought  down  to  date  is  84.8/-  Judging  from  the  context  the  operation  re- 
d  to  must  have  been  bronchotomy. 
Treatment. — The  ohjeel  of  treatment  Is  the  removal  of  the  foreign  body 
as  quickly  and  with  as  little  likelihood  of  injuring  the  part-  as  possible.  If 
the  patient  is  seen  immediately  after  the  accident  he  should  be  aided  in  his 
attempt  to  dislodge  the  body  by  the  act  «»f  coughing.  A  child  may  be  seized 
by  the  ankles  and  held  head  downward  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  slapped 

m  the  bark.    An  adult  may  be  told  to  lie  on  bis  stomach  aci 

bed  and  let  his  head  and  shoulders  dep  nd  over  the  edge  while  he  supports 

himself  by  his  hands  on  the  floor.     In  this  posture  b   is  to  cough  vigorously 

may  at  the  wune  time  be  slapped  between  the  shoulders. 

Forcible  inspirations  tend  to  draw  the  foreign  body  still  further  into  the 

lc-lii  and  thus  frustrate  all  attempts  to  dislodge  it  by  the  expiratory  force 

soughing.     Consequently  the  patient  iiin-t  In-  cautioned  againsl   taking  a 

breath  immediately  before  each  act  o|"  coughing,  but  must  be  emphatically 

to  cough  without   first  drawing  a  deep  breath.     If  the  procedures  just 

bed  are  intelligently  carried  out  it  may  be  possible  to  Becurti  the  expul- 
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sion  of  a  forei^  body  that  is  round  and  smooth,  as  a  bead  or  a  bean,  but 
bodies  that  are  rough  or  have  sharp  corners  or.  like  a  head  of  grain,  possess 
a  prickly  exterior  are  not  likely  to  be  M  dislodged.  On  the  contrary  they 
are  apt  to  be  driven  farther  in  with  each  inspiratory  act  I  fence  the  physician 
should  endeavor  to  ascertain  by  inquiry  the  nature  of  the  body  that  has  been 
inhaled  before  resorting  to  the  simple  mechanical  methods  advised. 

It  is  generally  recognised  by  authors  that  a  certain  clement  of  danger 
attends  the  expulsion  of  the  body  by  the  act  of  coughing,  nauu'lv.  the  danger 
that  it  may  be  driven  against  the  chink  of  the  glottis,  lodge  there  and  cause 
fatal  asphyxia.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  small  children  in  whom  the 
larynx  is  narrow.  Nevertheless,  as  objects  have  been  successfully  expelled 
by  the  measures  recommended,  it  is  best  to  give  them  a  trial. 

The  act  of  vomiting  may  sometimes  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  the  offending 
body  along  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  therefore  an  emetic  may  be 
tried  in  case  of  failure  of  the  other  means.  Apomorphin  hypoderinicallv  is 
the  promptest  and  most  efficient  emetic  ami  therefore  should  Ik?  selected.  The 
dose  is  from  tV  to  ■£  of  a  grain.  The  slight  nausea  which  attends  emesis  serves 
to  relax  the  tissues  somewhat  and,  theoretically  at  least,  may  be  assumed  to 
loosen  the  foreign  body  in  its  position,  while  the  secretion  of  mucus  that 
attends  the  sickness  may  also  favor  the  slipping  of  the  object  from  its  location 
in  the  bronchus. 

Surgical  measures  are  indicated  win-never  the  foreign  body  cannot  be 
expelled  by  the  simple  met  boils  already  described.  They  consist  of  bronchos- 
hy  Killian's  upper  direct  method  or  of  tracheotomy.  The  former  pro- 
cedure should  be  tried  first  and,  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  laryngnlogist,  may 
succeed  even  when  the  body  is  deeply  situated  in  one  of  the  main  bronchi. 
Dr.  E.  Fletcher  ingalls  lias  recently  reported  a  successful  removal  of  a  foreign 
body  by  this  means.  In  the  case  of  children  general  anaesthesia  is  necessary 
to  the  successful  introduction  through  the  larynx  and  trachea  of  so  long  and 
wide  a  tube  as  is  necessary.  In  adults,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  command 
of  their  nerves  cocaine  anaesthesia  of  the  parts  through  which  the  bronchoscope 
is  passed  is  generally  sufficient. 

It  appears  to  be  the  consensne  of  opinion  among  surgeons  and  authors 
that  tracheotomy  should  be  resorted  to  as  early  as  practicable  after  the  failure 
of  other  methods.  The  statistics  given  by  Durham,  Waist,  Gross  and  others, 
and  quoted  by  various  writers  support  the  correctness  of  the  advice  for  early 
resort  to  this  operation,  since  the  mortality  of  operated  cases  is  less  than  in 
the  unoperated  om 

The  object  ol  this  operation  is  to  facilitate  the  exploration  of  the  bronchi 
and  the  removal  of  the  body  by  suitable  instruments.  But  an  additional 
recommendation  of  tracheotomy  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  body  is  sometimes 
coughed  up  through  the  wound,  Whether  either  or  both  of  the  two  measures 
is  resorted   to,  -hould   be  taken  that  the  delicate  mucous  lining  of  the 

bronchi  is  not  still  further  wounded  by  too  prolonged  and  energetic  attempts 
to  grasp  and  extract  the  offending  body.  Failing  these,  bronchotomj  may 
be  resorted  to  with  success  in  suit al tic  eases. 

Finally,  should  all  attempts  to  locate  and  remove  the  foreign  body  prove 
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futile,  the  physician  must  await  the  possible  development  of  a  seeon 
monia  and  abscess  or  gangrene  ami  thou  endeavor  by  physical  sig 
mine  the  exact  location  of  the  body  with  a  view  to  having  the  a 
opened  by  a  surgeon  in  the  hope  of  discovering  ami  removing  t 
cause,  while  at  the  same  time  treating  the  abscess. 

Nevertheless,  the  attending  physician  should  not  be  in  too  gn 
advising  surgical  interference  in  cases  of  secondary  pneumonia,  i 
pneumonia  does  not  always  terminate  in  abscess  or  gangrene.     I 
as  shown  by  the  history  of  many  cases,  for  a  foreign  body  to  be  cm 
the  lungs  for  many  months  or  years  and  to  he  eventually  o\j>< 
neously.    The  occurrence  of  grave  sa*ptic  symptoms  in  the  course 
aspiration-pheumonia,  however,  justifies  the  resort  to  lung  surge?; 
the  foreign  body  can  be  located  with  sulliciciit  certainty. 
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PERFORATION    OF   THE    BRONCHI 


Alixsions  have  been  ><•  frequently  made  to  tliis  occurrence  in  preceding 

page*  that  a  brief  consult  ration  oi  it  is  deemed  advisable, 

^Etiology.- — Mobl  cadet  are  the  ultimate  result  of  compression,  but  per- 

toration  may  l>c  produced  by  a  syphilitic  or  tuberculous  nicer.    A  foreign 

body  in  the  bronchial  tube  is  quite 
likely  to  cause  perforation,  either  as  a 
result  of  ulceration  or,  in  ran-  install 
through  injury  inflicted  by  its  sharp 
cd^L's.  It  is  said  that  Rokitansky  met 
with  an  instance  of  fatal  haemorrhage 
in  consequence  of  perforation  of  1 1n ■  iu- 
nominate  artery  by  a  dart  from  a  blow* 
pipe  which  had  lodged  in  the  left  main 
bronchus. 

iln>t  frequently  the  causes  are  extra- 
bronchial:  aneurysm,  cancer,  an  en- 
larged calcified  lymph  gland  or  the 
rupture  of  a  BO-called  traetion-dlvcrtie- 
ul  11111. 

Pathology  and  Symptoms.— Pro- 
longed compression  uf  a  bronchus  leads 
tn  inflammatory  swelling  and  ulceration 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  to  absorption 
of  the  cartilaginous  rings,  and  it  may 
be  to  rupture  of  the  bronchial  artery. 
In  this  lasl  event  hmmoptysis  is  occa- 
sioned and  may  even  prove  severe-  If 
!  I m ■  compressing  force  is  an  aneurysm  it 
is  possible,  or  indeed  quite  likely,  that 
the  sac  may  rupture  wilh,  of  course, 
fatal  haemorrhage. 

If,  as  is  col    very  infrequent,  the 

tube  is  perforated  by  a  cancer  of  the 

ccsophagus    (Figs,    13   and    11),   very 

striking  nnrl  characteristic  symptoms  occur ;  immolv,  cough  and  expectoration 

of  particles  of  food.     Under  such  circumstances  cough  is  very  distressing,  ami 

no 
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ulceration. 
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if  sonic  of  the  fragments  of  food  are  aspirated  into  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
lung,  aspiration-pneumonia  and  even  gangrene  may  be  produced. 

Perforation  by  a  calcified  gland  may  not  occasion  appreciable  symptoms, 
hut  if  the  gland  be  caseous  acute  broncho-pneumonia  may  ensue  and  prove 
the  cause  of  death. 

Perforation  by  a  traction-diverticulum  is  brought  about  in  the  following 
manner.    The  rupture  of  the  diverticulum  causes  an  abscess  in  its  immediate 


Fig.  14.— Hniiifliu.s  perforated  by  carcinoma  shown  in   Fig.   13, 


neighborhood  in  the  mediastinum;  the  abscess  then  ultimately  burrows  its 
way  until  it  at  length  opens  into  the  same  or  another  bronchus  by  one  or 
several  openings.  Ziemesen  and  Zenker  reported  such  a  case  in  which  the 
abscess  cavity  was  situated  in  ilie  anterior  mediastinum  and  caused  perfora- 
tion of  both  main  bronchi. 

The  symptoms  prior  to  the  perforation  are  usually  those  of  stenosis.  The 
course  is  generally  Bhort,  from  nine  to  eleven  days  (Oerhnrdt)  but  may  he 
as  long  ae  twenty-three  days  (Hoffmann). 

The  diagnosis  may  be  easy,  provided  the  physician  is  summoned  imme- 
diately upon  the  occurrence  <>f  perforation,  or  in  cases  of  aneurysm  with 
11 
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resulting  haemoptysis  and  when  food  that  has  heen  swallowed  is  expelled  by 
the  act  of  coughing.  The  occurrence  <>l"  hranaptyiie  in  a  patient  presenting 
symptoms  of  bronchial  stenosis  from  other  causes  than  aneurysm  is  suggestive 
of  perforation.  Gerhard  t  suggests  that  the  diagnosis  of  a  coin  tnunieat  ion  be- 
tween the  oesophagus  and  bronchus  may  be  made  by  introducing1  an  oesophageal 
sound  and  measuring  the  volume  of  air  emitted  from  the  sound  (Hoffmann). 
If,  after  tin1  sound  has  bet  n  passed  beyond  the  point  of  communication,  the 
amount  of  air  which  escapes  becomes  diminished,  it  indicates  the  transmis- 
sion of  air  from  the  bronchus  into  the  gullet  and  thus  through  the  sound. 

The  prognosis  is  most  grave.  Death  is  likely  to  result  from  haemoptysis, 
from  the  effects  of  the  primary  lesion,  or  from  an  aspiration-pneumonia.  In 
exceptional  cases  the  perforation  may  become  closed  and  the  symptoms  may 
[kiss  away, 

Treatment  is  unavailing  and  must  be  eon  fined  to  measures  calculated 
to  mitigate  suffering. 


SECTION  II 
DISEASES   OF   THE   LUNGS 
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dkhan«;kmi-:nts   of  circulation 

Pulmonary  Anaemia. — Strk-t l\r  speaking,  amemirt  of  the  lung-  does  not 
form  a  clinical  entity;  ami  even  from  the  standpoint  of  pathology  it  can- 
not be  said  lo  exist  independently,  but  to  owe  its  presence  to  some  locul 
or  geoetaJ  condition  which  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  Ihc  amemia. 
It  is  present  in  chronic  wasting  diseases,  as  cancer,  in  the  marasmus  of  old 
age,  in  extensive  hemorrhages  and  in  the  content rat ion  of  the  Mood  seen 
in  the  lasi  stage  <>f  Asiatic  cholera,  ami  in  acute  arsenical  poisoning  (Sticker). 
In  these  conditions,  however,  the  pulmonary  anaemia  is  bo  subordinate  in  its 
clinical  manifestations  to  the  general   symptoms  thai   aside  from  acceleration 

of  respiration  and  some  subjective  sense  of  dyspnoea,  it  may  not  furnish  any 
ei  idenoe  of  its  existence. 

There  are  two  conditions,  on  the  other  hand,  which  produce  anssmia  of 

the  lungs  with  very  serious,  even  fatal  results,  These  are  pulmonary  stenosis 
and  cmlnilMii  of  the  pulmonary  nrlery.     The   former  is,  in  the  overwhelming 

majority  of  cases,  b  congenital  affection,  and  almost  invariably  leads  to 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  before  the  end  of  (he  third  decade  of  life.  The 
occurrence  of  phthisis  in  this  form  of  cardiac  disease  is  so  frequent  as  to 
preclude  the  suggestion  of  their  accidental  association,  and  hence  the  anaemia 
of  the  lungs  is  considered  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  iuhnvulous 
affection*  It  is  not  the  resnll  of  diminished  Mood  supply  to  the  pulmonary 
system  of  vessels  altogether  or  directly,  but  of  impaired  nutrition  of  the 
pulmonary  parenchyma  incident  to  lessened  supply  of  blood  to  the  aorta  and 
hence  to  the  hnmchial  arteries  which  are  the  nutrient  arteries  of  the  lungs. 

Occlusion  of  the  pulmonary  artery  or  of  one  of  its  main  branches  is 
declared  by  symptoms  whose  gravity  depends  upon  the  completeness  «>r  in- 
completeness of  the  plugging.  Sudden  shut  ting-off  of  the  Mood  supply 
to  one  and  still  more  to  both  lungs  18  evinced  by  restlessness,  rapid  and 
labored  breathing,  cyanosis,  tachycardia  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  in 
short,  by  all  the  signs  of  asphyxia  ending  in  speedy  death. 

Certain  pulmonary  diseases  may  likewise  be  attended  by  general  or  cir- 
cumserihed  amenna  of  these  organs.  Thus  the  paleness  <«f  the  lungs  seen 
post   mortem   in  vesicular  emphysema  is  due  to  this  circulatory   deficiency, 
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and  the  anaemia  is  indirectly  the  cause  of  the  respiratory  embarrassment 
through  the  defective  haematosis  and  consequent  stimulation  of  the  respira- 
tory center. 

Local  anaemia  attends  compression  of  a  lung  by  intrapleural  accumula- 
tion of  fluid,  cirrhosis,  etc.,  but  unless  so  serious  as  to  lead  to  marked  con- 
gestion of  the  opposite  lung  it  occasions  no  symptoms. 

Pulmonary  Hyperemia. — Congestion  of  the  lungs  is  divisible  into  two 
chief  forms,  active  and  passive.  The  former,  also  spoken  of  as  acute  and 
fluxionary,  may  be  either  circumscribed  and  local  or  diffuse  and  general, 
according  to  the  condition  occasioning  the  hyperemia.  When  localized  to 
one  lung  or  a  part  of  one  lung  it  is  usually  an  attendant  upon  or  the  result 
of  some  acute  pulmonary  or  constitutional  infection.  Thus,  for  example, 
active  hyperaemia  of  a  lobe  or  of  a  limited  portion  of  one  or  more  lobes  is 
present  in  the  congestive  stage  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia  and  in  the  incipiency 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  such  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
mere  congestion  or  inflammation  exists,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  fluxion  is 
really  inflammatory.  This  collateral  fluxion,  as  it  is  called,  also  attends 
pleuritis  and  acute  bronchitis  when  they  interfere  with  the  circulation  in 
parte  of  one  or  both  lungs. 

Intense  general  congestion  of  the  lungs  is  described  in  connection  with 
great  physical  exertion,  exposure  to  great  heat  and  to  cold,  and,  by  some 
writers  as  Ijeuf,  has  been  set  down  as  the  cause  of  death.  The  congestion 
resulting  from  excessive  physical  effort  is  by  von  Basch  considered  really  a 
passive  hyperaemia  consequent  upon  failure  of  the  left  ventricle.  Sticker, 
on  the  contrary,  expresses  the  belief  that  in  som.e  cases  in  which  the  exertion 
is  not  attended  by  evidence  of  cardiac  failure  there  is  active  hyperaemia  of 
the  lungs  produced  by  the  increased  vigor  of  cardiac  contractions.  It  seems 
not  unreasonable  to  me  that  at  first  there  may  be  an  active  pulmonary  fluxion 
occasioned  by  the  more  rapid  muscular  contractions  and  the  deepened  respi- 
rations, but  that  when  the  undue  exertion  is  prolonged  there  ensues  an  actual 
stasis  within  the  pulmonary  vessels,  depending  in  its  extent  upon  the  degree  of 
heart-fatigue.  Osier's  suggestion  that  in  such  fatal  cases  the  coronary  arteries 
may  have  been  defective  is  very  pertinent  and  merits  careful  consideration 
before  the  cause  of  death  be  attributed  merely  to  acute  pulmonary  congestion. 

French  writers,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Woillez,  attach  much  im- 
portance to  active  hyperaemia  of  the  lungs  and  portray  definite  symptoms, 
as  chill,  elevation  of  temperature  to  101°  F.,  cough  and  dyspmca,  which 
strongly  suggest  an  atypical  or  larval  form  of  pneumonia.  Likewise  some 
of  the  cases  rej>orted  in  which  a  fatal  pulmonary  congestion  occurred  during 
gestation  or  as  a  result  of  great  excitement  seem  to  me  to  have  been  incom- 
pletely investigated  in  the  light  of  modern  pathology,  or  to  have  been  mis- 
interpreted. Intense  hvpenemia  may  be  the  only  definite  condition  discov- 
erable at  the  autopsy,  but  in  the  absence  of  minute  microscopic  investigation 
of  the  state  of  the  heart-muscle,  it  cannot  be  put  down  as  the  primary  cause 
of  death. 

Passive  hyperaemia  occurs  in  conditions  of  the  heart  or  lungs  which 
hinder  the  outflow  of  blood  from  the  pulmonary  veins.     Accordingly,  it  is 
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bund  most  often  in  connection  with  valvular  lesions  of  the  left  heart,  ©spe- 
cialty mitral  stenosis.  More  or  less  congestion  of  tin-  lungs  is  present  also 
in  '  iL<t's  of  myocardial  inadequacy  from  whatever  cause*  '['his  form  of 
hvporsetuia  in  usually  of  slow  development  ami  long  stand  in*:,  hut  may  super- 
vene abruptly  upon  severe  physical  efforts  whieli  overpower  the  integrity  of 
ihe  heart-muscle.  The  condition  is  general  in  both  lungs,,  as  a  rule*  but 
mav  be  confined  to  one  lung  or  a  portion  of  one  lung  when  obstruction  in 
pulmonary  outflow  is  occasioned  by  pressure,  as  from  aneurysm  or  tumor. 

This  form  of  passive  eongeslion  is  known  as  nirrJumiraf  ami  the  changes 
induced  in  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  constitute  the  so-called  hruwn  unhirn- 
tum  (Plate  III  I.  The  lungs  are  large  and  found  to  cut  and  tear  with  diffi- 
cult v.  At  first  ihe  cut  surface  is  of  a  brownish-red  color,  whence  the  name, 
but  exposure  to  the  air  turns  the  color  to  a  bright  red  in  consequence  of 
oxidation  of  the  hemoglobin  contained  in  the  tissues.  Microscopic  exani- 
inuiioii  shews  distention  of  the  capillaries  with  blood,  and  hyperplasia  of  the 
connective  tissue  rli'inenls;  these  changes  account  for  the  increased  volume 
ol  the  lungs.  The  alveolar  walls  are  sees  to  be  infiltrated  with  deeply 
pigmented  cells  while  the  interior  of  the  alveoli  contains  deeply  stained 
epithelial  cells. 

Animal  experiments  by  von  Baach  and  Grossmaiin  have  established  the 
following  facts  with  respect  to  changes  in  (he  lungs  occasioned  by  pulmonary 
congestion  when  acutely  induced,  ihe  effects  being  the  opposite  of  those 
previously  described  as  the  result  of  pulmonary  anaunia.  Suddenly  induced 
stasis  within  the  pulmonic  vessels  causes  swelling  and  increased  volume  of 
tin'  lung  with  corresponding  enlargement  of  the  thorax,  as  shown  by  de- 
ion  of  the  diaphragm  and  by  mensuration.  This  distention  of  the  lungs, 
which,  when  extreme,  leads  to  rigidity  or  w  lungenstarre "  as  it  is  termed 
by  the  (iermans,  hinders  the  excursion  movements  of  the  diaphragm  and 
diminishes  the  respiratory  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  lungs,  so  that, 
although  the  breathing  becomes  labored,  its  mechanical  effect  is  decreased 
rather  than  intensified,  and  the  consequent  stimulation  of  the  respiratory 
center  declares  itself  in  the  form  of  dyspnoea, 

As  remarked  by  Sticker,  these  results  of  animal  experimentation  are  cor- 
roborated by  clinical  observation  and  afTord  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
symptoms  witnessed  in  e;i-ec  of  pulmon&ry  congestion,  If  swelling,  rigidity 
and  dyspnosa  are  the  resull  of  rapidly  induced  stasis,  then  we  can  understand 
the  effect  on  respiration  of  the  changes  in  size  and  consistency  when  long- 
standing hyperemia  has  led  to  brown  induration.  In  addition  to  dyspnoea 
there  are  mere   OT   less  COUgh    and   expectoration   in  which   latter   are   found 

deeply  pigmented  alveolar  and  eosinophils  cells. 

The  effects  on  the  lungs  and  respiration  of  pulmonary  anamria  have  been 
shown  by  experiments  on  animals,  carried  out  by  Grossmann  in  VOD  Basch's 
laboratory.  Suddenly  Induced  anamiia  of  the  lungs  causes  decrease  in  volume 
and  relaxation  of  the  lungs  together  with  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  chest. 
Inspiratory  movements,  on  the  part  of  the  lung-,  and  the  play  of  the  dia- 
phragm are  Increased,  which  greatly  augments  the  mechanics]  effect  of  res- 
piration upon  the  corresponding  nerve-center,  bo  that   a  period  of  apmra  at 
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length  follows  the  Labored  breathing.  Those  effects  are  the  exact  opposite 
of  what  is  observed  in  mechanical  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  explain  the 
symptoms  seen  in  cases  of  pulmonary  embolism. 

Hypostatic  Congestion. — This  is  the  term  applied  to  that  form  of  pul- 
monary congestion  which  is  seen  in  persona  confined  for  a  long  time  in  the 
recumbent  position  in  consequence  of  fever,  notably  typhoid,  or  some  other 
adynamic  state.  It  may  be  observed  in  prolonged  coma,  injuries  to  the 
brain,  and  cerebral  apoplexy  when  it  is  said  to  be  more  pronounced  on.  or 
BTen  restricted  to  the  hemiplegic  side  (Osier).  This  same  author  discovered 
it  in  two  cases  of  death  from  morphine  poisoning. 

I  recently  attended  a  woman  of  seventy-one  who,  after  lingering  two  weeks 
with  left  hemiplegia,  the  result  of  cerebral  thrombosis,  and  with  gangrene 
of  the  right  foot  from  thrombosis  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  at  length 
succumbed  with  symptoms  indicative  of  hypostatic  pneumonia.  Without  the 
development  of  cough  and  expectoration  the  posterior  bases  of  both  lungs, 
especially  the  right,  exhibited  dullness,  and  fine  bubbling  rales  which  ob- 
jured the  breath-sounds.  Blight  pyrexia  supervened  and  a  few  hours  before 
death  mounted  to  101°  F.  This  patient  not  only  had  remained  in  the  dorsal 
decubitus  for  at  least  ten  days  because  of  the  great  pain  in  the  gangrenous 
foot  whenever  an  attempt  was  made  to  move  her,  hut  her  heart  was  very 
feeble  and  her  arteries  were  stiff,  conditions  which  favored  the  occurrence  both 
of  the  thrombosis  in  the  leg  and  (he  hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs. 

Tbe  foregoing  case  illustrates  the  causation  of  this  form  of  pulmonary 
li\ -persvmin.  The  condition  is  termed  hypostatic  because  supposed  to  be  due 
1o  the  force  of  gravity,  the  blood  tending  to  sink  to  tbe  most  dependent 
portions  of  the  lungs  and  to  there  stagnate.  Rut  inasmuch  as  individuals 
with  healthy  circulation  may  retain  (be  dorsal  decubitus  for  an  indefinite 
time  without  showing  signs  of  hypostatic  congestion,  it  is  apparent  that  some 
additional  factor  is  at  work.  This  factor  is  feebleness  of  the  bear!  together 
with  lessened  vascular  elasticity  and  is  probably  more  influential  than  is 
posture,  The  congestion  is  therefore  a  passive  one  and  in  feeble  patients 
is  ilill  further  favored  in  its  occurrence  by  the  very  sluggish  superficial 
respiration  incident  to  their  weakness  and  prolonged  muscular  inaction.    The 

congestion  of  the  lung  bases  seen  in  abdominal  affections,  ascites,  meteorism 

and  tumors,  which  occasion  upward  pressure,  is  probably  due  largely  trv 
deficient  respiratory  movements. 

Examination  of  hypostatjcally  congested  lungs  post  mortem  shows  the 
posterior  portions  of  a  dark  red  color,  heavy  and  more  or  less  airless,  even 
to  the  extent  of  sinking  in  water.  That  this  condition  i>  due  to  engorgement 
wilh  blood  and  serum  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Ihe  cut  surface  often  drips 
a  bloody  Quid.  This  condition  BO  closely  resembles  the  cut  surface  of  i be 
spleen  as  to  have  received  from  old  pathologists  the  term  splcnization. 

Hypostatic  congestion  does  no1  present  a  definite  or  characteristic  clinical 
picture.  In  fact,  in  a  case  in  which  it  is  likely  to  occur,  e.g.,  severe  typhoid 
fever,  it  may  not  anywise  modify  the  symptoms  of  the  original  disease.  It 
must  be  sought  for  consequently  by  careful  and  repeated  physical  exploration 
of  the  lungs. 
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The  diagnosis  rests  on  the  detection  in  suitable  cases  of  moderate  dullness 
at  the  base  of  one  or  both  lungs  behind,  together  with  increased  resistance, 
feeble  bronchial  breathing  and  fine  moist  rales.  In  very  feeble  paticntl  with- 
out fever  (foe  to  the  primary  affection,  slight  elevation  of  body  temperature 
may  attend  or  supervene  upon  the  development  of  signs  of  hypostatic  conges- 
tion. Tt  is  in  such  cases  that  the  term  hypostatic  pneumonia  is  especially 
applicable.  1  suppose  it  i*  very  possible  for  a  terminal  infection  to  take 
place  in  such  cases. 

Pulmonary  (Edema.- — Tins  conditio!]  is  frequently  encountered  in  cases  of 
ae  disease,  either  as  a  terminal  event  «>r  as  a  transient  Condition  of 
very  grave  danger  wbicb,  however,  yields  lo  appropriate  treatment.  The 
kings  are  not  only  engorged  with  blood  hut  drip  with  serum  from  their  cut 
surface  and  sink  in  water,  since  the  air-cells  are  filled  with  transuded  fluid 
(Plate  III),  In  such  fatal  eases  Ihe  trdemn  is  general  in  both  lungs,  hut  a 
collateral  i  edema  not  uncommonly  attend-  pneumonic  infection  or  severe 
pulmonary  inflammations  and  is  then  limited  to  the  tissue  adjacent  to  the 
inflamed  area. 

The  mode  of  occurrence  of  this  condition  has  attracted  much  attention 
and  received  both  speculative  and  experimental  study,  notably  by  Cohnheim 
ami  Welch.  Although  mechanical  pulmonary  congestion  may  reach  so  ex- 
treme a  degree  and  persist  for  ho  long  a  time  that  the  tissue  becomes  more 
or  less  aMlematoiis,  still  pulmonary  oedema  is  something  more  than  mere 
stasis.  It  appears  reasonably  well  established  that  the  condition  is  produced 
by  a  suddenly  developed  and  pronounced  disproportion  between  the  strength 
of  the  two  ven  I  rides.  In  consequence  of  potential  weakness  on  the  part  of 
the  left  ventricle  this  chamber  becomes  suddenly  incompetent  while  the  right 
ventricle  goes   on   disci  its   contents   into   the   pulmonary   artery    with 

in  accustomed  energy.  This  leads  to  an  abrupt  and  over  whelming  engorge- 
ment of  the  pulmonary  vessel*  with  resulting  transudation  of  serum  into 
the  tissues  and  alveoli.  Our  knowledge  of  the  causation  of  dropsy  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  makes  it  not  unlikely  that  still  another  factor  favors 
this  osmosis  of  fluid  within  the  lungs  and  this  is  a  nutritional  disorder 
on  the  pari  <«f  the  capillary  walls.  This  surmise  does  imt  -cent  to  me  at 
variance  with  the  fact  that  pulmonary  oedema  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon 
Ihe  death  agony.  Moreover,  if  it  were  merely  the  expression  of  a  suddenly 
induced  stasis,  then  it  ought  to  occur  far  more  often  than  it  does  in  cases 
of  cardiac  disease.  1  have  known  of  its  having  occurred  twice  in  the  same 
female  with  mitral  regurgitation,  in  both  instances  as  a  result  of  physical 
exertion  which  in  other  individuals  with  the  same  valve  lesion  would  have 
occasioned  no  more  serious  symptoms  than  dyspntea  and  cough. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  recorded  cases  thoracentesis  has  been  attended 
Of  succeeded  by  fitntc  pulmonary  tnh ntti.  Either  during  the  operation  OT  an 
hour  or  two  thereafter  the  patient  begins  to  cough  and  to  expectorate  large 
amounts  of  frothy  often  viscid,  transparent  or  yellowish-green  serum  which 
may  How  into  the  air-tubes  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  expectorated  and 
under  -mil  circumstances  may  be  a  cause  of  death  by  asphyxia.  This  serous 
fluid  is  coagulated  into  an  almost  solid  mass  by  beat  or  the  addition  of  a 
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ft  n  drops  of  nitric  acid,  is  of  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.020  (Gee)  and  is 
rich  in  nil  nun  in  together  with  mucin, 

That  such  a  mishap  does  not  follow  every  case  of  paracentesis  thoracis 
indicates  Hint  when  it  does  occur  there  is  some  complication,  as  adhesions, 
or  a  faulty  state  of  the  blood-vessels  or  some  defect  in  the  technique  of  the 
operation,  as  a  too  rapid  withdrawal  of  the  exudate.  In  a  ease  reported 
by  Ma^enau  the  < edema  of  the  lungs  was  attributed  to  chronic  mediastinal 
adhesions  aided  by  trophic  disturbance  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries. 

The  symptoms  of  pulmonary  eedemn  are  a  subjective  feeling  of  intense 
oppression  within  the  chest  and  dyspmca  which  are  speedily  accompanied 
by  cough  and  the  expectoration  ol  abundant  frothy  or  in  some  instances 
bloody  serum.  Objectively  the  chest  is  perceived  to  emit  a  multitude  of  fine 
crackling  rales  while  pulmonary  resonance  is  but  slightly  if  at  all  impaired. 
In  a  case  I  vividly  recall  having  been  presented  in  von  Ziemssen's  clinic  at 
Munich  the  minute  crackling  sounds  were  audible  to  us  .^Indents  sitting  at 
a  distance  on  the  benches  and  strongly  resembled  the  sound  of  salt  thrown 
upon  a  hot  stove.  This  state  may  persist  for  hours  or  may  speedily  cause 
the  death  of  the  patienl. 

Pulmonary  Embolism  and  Infarct. — Embolism  of  a  pulmonary  artery 
is  a  not  wry  infrequent  occurrence  which  may  or  may  not  carry  in  its 
train  consequences  of  the  gravest  possible  moment.  If  the  embolus  lie  of 
infective  nature  and  enter  a  small  branch  a  localized  abscess  or  gangrene 
may  be  the  consequence  (see  chapter  on  Pulmonary  Abscess  and  Gangrene). 
If,  instead,  the  embolus  be  of  a  benign  or  noninfective  character  the  results 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  artery  concerned,  I  f  this  be  small  there  is  a  circum- 
scribed extravasation  of  blood  into  the  tissues  of  Hi-  area  supplied  by  the 
occluded  vessel.  To  this  condition,  therefore.  Is  applied  the  term  hiemor- 
rhagic  infarct;  and.  as  is  well  known,  the  lungs  furnish  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent Beats  of  such  an  infant. 

Lnennec  appears  to  have  first  recognized  the  existence  of  such  localized 
haemorrhages  and  he  gave  to  them  the  name  of  pulmonary  apoplexy,  but  he 
did  not  appreciate  the  importance  of  occlusion  uf  an  artery  as  the  prime 
essentia]  of  the  local  haemorrhage.  This  was  firsl  done  by  Bouillaud  in 
IK^n'.  Nevertheless  it  was  the  immortal  pathologist  Virchow  who  first  recog- 
nized pulmonary  infarcts  to  he  of  embolic  origin  and  not  due  to  thrombosis. 
Mi'  was  compelled  to  assume  the  cause  of  the  infarct  to  lie  in  embolism  since 
he  was  not  able  to  demonstrate  it  conclusively  by  experimental  occlusion  of 
the  arteries  with  minute  particles  of  rubber* 

Nevertheless  subsequent  experiments  by  Cobnheim,  Litten,  Fuj inarm  and 
others  proved  Hint  if  some  other  substance  as  paraffin  was  used,  it  was 
capable  of  producing  infarcts  and  hence  that  Virehow**  experiments  failed 
because  the  obstruction  to  the  arteries  was  not  complete.  Accordingly,  these 
experiments  determined  that  an  absolute  plugging  of  the  vessel  is  essential 
to  the  formation  of  a  hemorrhagic  infarct  There  are  oilier  conditions, 
however,  whieh  are  necessary  and  which  as  yet  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
conclusively  established.  The  area  occupied  by  a  hannorrhagic  infarci  ia 
wedge-shaped  with  its  apex  toward  the  hilus  of  the  organ   (in  this  case  the 
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lung)   and  its  broad  base  toward  the  periphery.     Cohnhcim's 
which  obtained  for  a  considerable  time  was,  that  as  the  plugged 
an  end  artery  a  back  flow  took  place  through   the  capillaries 
into  the  ischaemic  territory  with  subsequent  extravasation  of  bl 
tissues. 

Without  entering  into  the  many  experiments  and  discussions 
taken  place  to  prove  or  disprove  the  correctness  of  Cohnheim's  th 
be  stated  that  this  explanation  of  the  pathogenesis  of  piilinonanj 
now  known  to  be  incorrect.     Kuettner  and  Litten  showed  that 
might  occur  when  both  artery  and  vein  were  tied,  but  that  it  di 
place  if  all  the  vessels  were  cut  which  united  the  circulation  of  the 
to  that  of  the  aortic  system,  namely,  the  bronchial  arteries  and 
the  oesophagus,  trachea,  pericardium,  mediastinum  and  diaphragi 
thus  shown  that  the  establishment  of  a  collateral  circulation  is 
an  infarct  is  to  follow  the  embolic  occlusion  of  a  pulmonary  after 

The  explanation  of  the  pathogenesis  of  hemorrhagic  infarcts  i 
is  rendered  still  further  obscure  by  the  consideration  that  the  eo 
pears  to  take  place  sometimes  in  the  absence  of  a  discoverable  erubn] 
theless  it  would  seem  probable  that  in  such  instances  there  real  I 
embolic  plugging  of  the  vessel  but  that  the  plug  is  not  discovered 
tigators  all  recognize  the  extreme  difficulty  of  discovering  an  emboli 
instance.  Fujinami  therefore  expresses  the  belief  that  the  absence 
bolic  occlusion  is  apparent  rather  than  real.  Fraenkcl  appears  a 
this  view  since  he  says  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  cliuit  ian  hi 
pulmonary  infarcts  are  most  often  seen  in  precisely  that  class  of  em 
cardiopaths,  in  which  emboli  would  be  most  likely  to  occur. 

Again  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  possible  for  a  pulmonary 
become  plugged  without  the  establishment  of  a  hemorrhagic  infai 
there  must  be  some  additional  factor  in  the  pathogenesis  of  ibis 
This    additional    element    appears,   from    the   painstaking    invest] 
Willgerodt,  to  consist  in  stasis  in  the  pulmonary  system  (Fraenkcl 
ingly  it  is  either  when  pulmonary  hypcramiia  has  reached  an  extn 
as  in  mitral  stenosis  or  in  grave  cardiac  asthenia  from  any  cause,  H| 
rhagic  pulmonary  infarcts  are  most  likely  to  occur.    The  ataste  in 
nary  capillaries  and  veins  interferes  with  the  establishment   of 
circulation  in  the  anemic  area  sufficient  to  maintain  the  nutrition  * 
since  the  collateral  circulation  is   not  strong  enough   to  wit  list  an 
flow  from  the  veins.    The  capillaries  of  the  area  undergo  increasin 
until  at  length  extravasation  of  blood  ensues  and  the  hemnrrliagl 
the  ultimate  result. 

The  origin  of  the  emboli  is  various.  In  ca>es  of  hetfri  dift'fl 
or  plugs,  as  the  case  may  be,  have  their  origin  in  the  right  hear!. 
quence  of  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  auricle  or  at  the  apex  op  I 
trabecule  carnee  of  the  ventricle,  coagula  are  formed  from  which 
of  differing  size  may  be  broken  off  and  thence  be  swept  hv  the  id 
into  some  portion  of  the  pulmonary  system.  Accordingly  it  is 
extreme  mitral  stenosis  that  pulmonary  infarcts  are  most  likely  to 
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Emboli  may,  however,  arise  from  thrombosis  within  the  veins  of  various 
parts  of  the  body,  e.g.,  the  femora]  vim.  the  venous  sinuses  of  the  brain,  the 
veins  of  tlie  uterus  after  parturition,  the  veins  of  the  prostate,  of  the  liver 
(Fig.  15)  etc.     In  fact,  wherever  thrombosis  is  occasioned,  there  may  be  pro- 


embofi  lodging  in  lum:  shmvn  in  Fi£,  16, 


dueed  all  tbe  conditions  essential  to  the  formation  of  an  embolus,  especially 
if  it  be  an  infective  process  that  occasions  the  thrombosis,  since  tbe  dot  formed 
under  such  circumstances  is  very  easily  broken  down.  Therefore,  the  nature 
of  the  primary  process  influences  the  character  of  the  changes  that  ensue  in 
the  infarctcd  area. 

Emboli  of  other  sources  may  also  gain  access  to  the  IimgB.  Thus  throm- 
botic masses  in  cases  of  malignant  endocarditis  affecting  the  valves  of  the 
right  heart  may  become  detached  and  be  carried  into  some  branch  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  with  *ery  disastrous  consequences.     Pat  emboli  also  occur  in 

bone  fractures*  especially  when  the  Spongy  bones  are  crushed.  In  such  in- 
stances fragments  of  the  bone  marrow  may  be  carried  into  the  vessels  of  the 
pulmonary  system  and  form  a  source  of  great  dread  to  the  surgeon*  Air-emboli 
and  emboli  made  ap  "I"  micro-organisms  or  of  tissue  cells  may  also  be  carried 
by  the  blood-stream  into  distant  parts,  among  these  the  lungs.  They  do  not, 
however,  constitute  as  great  a  source  of  danger  as  do  those  previously  men- 
tioned. 

The  size  and  number  of  ibe  emboli  differ  enormously  in  different  rase-, 
As  may  be  deduced  from  Ruch  variations  the  consequent  changes  and  effects 
vary  within  wide  limits.  If  the  plug  be  id'  sufficient  size  ta  occlude  the  main 
stem  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  death  is  the  speedy  result :  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  branch  of  considerable  caliber  is  plugged,  the  in  Caret  may  occupy  the 
greater  portion  of  a  lobe  and  then  furnishes  a  marked  example  of  pulmonary 
apoplexy.    Tn  the  majority  of  instances  the  emboli  are  small  and  ni"  consider- 
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able  number  and  lodge  in  the  lower  lobe  along  l*oili  it*  posterior  and  inferior 
bolder. 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  that  in  fart  stfl  are  riKirc  common  in  the 
right  than  in  the  left  lung,  a  fact  which,  by  Gerhard  I,  is  attributed  to  the 
greater  force  of  the  blood-stream  in  the  right  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
This  explanation  sinus  borne  out  hy  the  observation  that  when  the  current  of 
blood  passing  to  the  right  lung  is  diminished  in  force  in  consequence  of  some 
condition,  e.g..  collapse  secondary  Lo  a  pleuritic  exudate,  lihmsis  and  atrophy, 
i lir  emboli  become  more  numerous  in  the  left  1uii.lt.  Penzoldt,  moreover,  has 
shown  that  such  is  also  the  case  when,  on  aceounl  of  prolonged  right  lateral 
decubitus,  the  left  lung  i>  required  to  perform  increased  respirator;  play. 

The  shape  of  a  pulmonary  infarct  is  that  of  a  wedge  having  its  apex- 
directed  toward  the  center  or  hilus  of  the  organ.  If  it  is  situated  at  the 
periphery  the  pleural  membrane  o\oHymg  (he  infarct  is  somewhat  cloudy 
while  the  area  itself  presents  a  bluish  appearance  and  is  slightly  raised  above 
the  surface  of  the  neighboring  part.  The  cut  section  is  smooth  or  slightly 
granular  and  nmv  permit  a  little  blood  to  escape,  At  its  apex  is  usually  dls- 
coYcraUc  by  its  whitish  appearance  a  small  [dug  which  is  the  embolus.     Should 


Fig,  I<>. — Si-ptir  infnn-N  of  hm^  scmnilary  to  liver  abeeem  shown  in  Fig.  15. 


the  artery  nol   be  completely  blocked  at  first  by  the  plug  this  is  speedily  pro- 
duced through  the  formation  of  a  thrombus  roundabout. 

If  the  embolus  be  infected  the  inflammation  resulting  is  very  apt  to  result 
in  necrosis  (Pig*  16)  and  abscess  ot  gangrene,  But  if  the  effect  be  confined 
to  a  mechanical  occlusion  merely,  with  haemorrhage  by  diapedesis  the  extrav- 
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asated  blood  may  in  time  undergo  absorption.  The  connective  tissue  of  the 
area  lakes  on  a  hyperplasia  and  the  infareted  district  becomes  rieatrized.  This 
newly  formed  tissue  at  length  contracts  and  in  time  the  site  •  > i"  the  infarct  is 
shown  by  a  depressed,  whitish  area  having  the  characteristic  wedge-shaped 
outline. 

The  symptoms  of  pulmonary  embolism  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  artery 
that,  is  plugged.  If  it  be  the  main  stem  of  the  pulmonary  artery  or  one  of 
its  two  chief  subdivisions  that  is  occluded  the  result  is  apt  to  be  death,  the 
fatal  issue  being  ushered  in  by  nn»t  distressing  symptoms. 

The  patient,  for  example,  a  woman  who  has  been  recently  confined,  expe- 
riences a  feeling  of  profound  oppression  and  anxiety  or  a  sense  <A'  impending 
dissolution,  springs  up  m  ",J<1  !lT|1'  g^sP'  'nr  breath  while  the  countenance 
assumes  an  ashen  hue  which  may  be  speedily  succeeded  by  cyanosis  of  the  lips 
and  cheeks.  The  respiration  becomes  extremely  rapid  and  the  pulse  i-  greatly 
accelerated  and  almost  or  quite  imperceptible.  These  symptoms  persist  for 
a  brief  time,  minutes  to  hours,  and  death  occurs-  In  some  instances  a  con- 
vulsive seizure  takes  plaee  and  the  patient  dies  unconscious  without  portray- 
ing the  dyspnoea  and  suffering  shown  in  other  eases. 

The  cans**  of  death  is  variously  attributed  to  paralysis  of  the  heart  from 
sudden  interruption  of  its  blood  supply  or  to  cerebral  amemia  in  consequence 

of  the  interference  with  the  Bow  of  blond  to  the  left  ventricle  and  benoe  to 

the  carotids.  It  is  particularly  in  the  eases  characterized  by  convulsions  and 
unconsciousness  that  amemia  of  the  brain  is  thought  to  be  the  immediate  cause 
of  death. 

If  physical  examination  of  the  chest  be  made  in  these  terrible  cases  the 
area  of  precordial  dullness  is  found  increased  to  the  right,  in  consequent 
acute  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  this  dilatation  being  either  a  manifes- 
tation of  the  abnormal  resistance  in  the  pulmonary  circuit  or  the  result  of 
deficient  blood  supply  to  its  myocardium  t  Fraenkel).  The  lungs  may  er  may 
Dot  evince  any  recognizable  changes  on  percussion  and  auseultalion.  Thus  the 
occlusion  of  a  large  bra  neb  of  the  pulmonary  artery  may  be  declared  by  signs 
similar  to  those  in  eases  of  extensive  atelectasis,  namely,  diminution  of  frem- 
itus and  dullness  at  one  or  the  other  base,  with  loud  bronchial  breathing  or 
i  nfeebled  or  indeterminate  breath-sounds  over  the  respective  area.  Onlinarily 
however  death  occurs  too  soon  for  the  attending  physician  to  make  a  careful 
chest  examination,  or  such  an  examination  proves  entirely  negative. 

If  demonstrable  findings  are  present  they  make  their  appearance  only  after 
time  has  been  given  for  the  effects  of  the  embolism  to  declare  themselves. 
Thus,  in  a  ease  of  embolic  pneumonia  following  occlusion  of  the  right  pul- 
monary artery  or  one  of  its  large  Subdivisions;  Lamlgraf  is  said  to  have  ob- 
served feebleness  of  the  breath-sounds  over  the  affected  lung,  and  in  front, 
dullness  down  to  the  upper  border  of  the  liver.  Over  this  area  breathing  was 
diminished.  The  diaphragm  assumed  a  somewhat  elevated  position  and  the 
respective  half  of  the  iborax  showed  retardation  in  its  respiratory  movements. 

Litten  has  called  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  a  systolic  murmur  and 
thrill  in  partial  plugging  of  the  main  artery  or  one  of  its  great  divisions,  which 
murmur  will  have  its  location  over  I  he  sent  of  the  artery  or  its  bifurcation, 
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namely,  at  the  left  of  the  sternum  at  the  level  of  the  second  or 
cartilage,  and  in  the  interscapular  region  opposite  the  third  dorsal 
also  reported  in  one  instance  a  doubling  of  the  apex  heat  which  h 
to  delayed  systole  of  the  right  ventricle,  in  eonsequeiu-e  of  its  Innn 
as  compared  with  the  relatively  empty  left  ventricle  (Fraenkel). 

The  symptoms  of  a  ha?morrhagic  infarct  are  quite  different  fr< 
going  and  depend  upon  the  circumstance  that  the  eml>olus  is  of  rehi 
dimension.  If  it  be  located  beneath  the  pleura  the- patient  usually 
a  more  or  less  sharp  and  sudden  pain  in  the  side  of  the  chest.  I n  soi 
there  may  be  a  rigor  which  in  time  is  supposed  to  correspond  with  t 
of  the  embolus.  A  variable  length  of  time  thereafter  (in  one  ol 
cases  eight  and  one  half  and  in  another  twenty- four  hours),  but  us 
a  comparatively  short  time,  occurs  the  expectoration  of  bright  r 
of  mucus  tinged  more  or  less  deeply  with  blood.  In  amount  this  hh 
may  vary  from  a  few  mouthfuls  to  a  considerable  number  of  ounce? 
persist  for  days  or  even  weeks.  In  most  cases,  if  repeated  infi 
occur,  the  haemoptysis  gradually  ceases  or  the  expectoration  ma 
assume  the  appearance  of  dark  nearly  black  blood. 

The  temperature  of  the  body  may  or  may  not  be  elevated  :  bu 
of  a  febrile  character  it  is  not  high  nor  of  long  duration,  except 
in  which  abscess  or  gangrene  result.     According  to  (Jerbardt   ai 
the  temperature  rarely  reaches  10-4°  F.  but  remains  below  102 .2' 

Should  the  eml>olus  contain  pyogenic  or  saprophytic  organisi 
and  general  consequences  are  those  of  emlwlic  abscess  or  gang 
single  or  multiple.  The  temperature  becomes  pronouncedly  sai]> 
sputum,  at  first  luemorrhagic,  at  length  displays  the  characters  1 
the  local  process;  that  is,  it  contains  hamiatoidin  crystals  and  sh 
monary  tissue  or  is  greenish-black  and  feet  id.  The  consequent  i 
the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  excites  frequent  and  severe  c 
strength  and  nutrition  fail  rapidly  and  death  is  very  apt  to  rest 

In  any  case  of  superficially  located  embolism  there  is  apt  to 
pleuritis  which  may  result  in  an  exudate  of  greater  or  less  anion 
of  recognition:  or  the  pleurisy  may,  in  infective  eases,  di.-plav  th 
of  a  putrid  pleuritis.  According  to  (Jerbardt.  the  occurrenc 
pleurisies  in  the  course  of  cardiac  disease  may  generally  be  a-ci 
farcts.  And  what  is  very  important  of  recollection,  the  pleuris 
date  may  be  the  only  indication  of  the  infarct,  there  being  no  <■: 
of  blood  to  announce  its  occurrence. 

Fat  embolism  within  the  lungs  may  not  occasion  definite  or 
symptomatology  when  their  number  i<  not  great.  When,  howevi 
numerous  or  of  large  size  there  may  be  the  finding-:  of  acute  pulmo 
preceding  the  fatal  issue.  The  occurrence  of  -vrnpioni-  n-f«-r 
respirator}'  system  in  any  ea>e  of  crushing  injuries  to  the  i,« 
always  arouse?  the  su.-picion  of  fat  emboli-m*  in  tie  lung-.  T!.< 
sudden  death  after  such  a  trauma  may.  with  p-;i-on;j'»V  ;•-•  u:;iri<  < 
uted  to  such  a  cause. 

The  diagnosis  of  emboli-m  of  the  pulmoiiar.   :i:t<-r    <•?  <,\  or." 
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branches  must  be  based  on  history  and  symptoms  rather  than  on  physical 
findings  at  the  bedside.  Given  some  condition  in  Che  course  of  which  the 
dislodgment  of  a  clot  is  possible,  e.g.,  (luring  the  pitcrperiuin  or  a  thrombosis 
of  the  femoral  vein,  etc.,  and  the  sudden  intervention  of  urgent  dyspnoea 
together  with  signs  of  failing  heart,  one  may  with  good  reason  attribute  the 
phenomena  to  f In*  catastrophe  in  0,1101  ion.  since  probabilities  are  in  favor  of 
embolism.  There  is  scarcely  any  other  condition  so  likely  to  occur.  Many 
times  death  comes  too  quickly  to  admit  of  positive  diagnosis;  but  should 
some  hours  elapse  after  the  onset  of  urgent  symptoms,  careful  examination 
of  the  lungs  should  be  made  and,  should  signs  denoting  Hie  exclusion  of  air 
from  a  considerable  area  at  one  base  he  detected,  the  diagnosis  may  be  con- 
sidered est  abl  Ished. 

In  eases  of  pulmonary  infarcts  there  are  several  features  which  enable 
one  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis  with  certainty  in  most  instances.  A  smMen  pain 
in  one  side  of  the  chest  with  perhaps  a  chill;  the  subsequent  expectoration 
■  >f  pure  blood  or  bloody  mucus;  the  development  of  a  febrile  temperature  in 
some,  though  not  all.  cases:  and  the  existence  of  serious  heart  weakness  or  of 
an  extreme  degree  of  mitral  narrowing;  these  form  a  complcxus  of  symptoms 
which  can  scarcely  belong  to  any  other  condition  than  embolic  plugging  of 
one  or  more  arterioles  within  the  lungs,  l^,  in  addition,  there  be  discovered 
an  area  of  dullness  wilh  bronchial  or  diminished  breath-sounds  at  the  pos- 
terior or  lateral  base  of  one  lung,  the  correct  interpretation  of  lite  ease  is 
not  difficult. 

When,  however,  bloody  expectoration  and  pain  in  the  lung  do  not  occur 
the  diagnosis  may  be  impossible.  Infarct  may  be  inferred  however  in  cssefl 
of  Cardiac  disease,  especially  in  acute  endocarditis,  when,  without  apparent 
sense.  Oil  acute  pleurisy  develops  (Gerhard! }.  The  sum1  holds  true  with 
respect  to  the  sudden  onset  of  signs  of  pulmonary  oedema  Boon  after  fractures 
01  crushing  injuria-,  since  u  points  wilh  much  certainty  to  fat  embolism* 
within  the  lungs. 

The  prognosis  is  always  grave,  and  in  cases  of  total  plugging  of  the  main 
trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  hopeless.  Incomplete  occlusion  of  the  large 
branch  may  admit  of  eventual  recovery  to  a  tolerable  stale  of  health,  since 
it  is  possible  for  compensatory  increase  of  blood- pressure  in  the  Bound  parts 
of  the  pulmonary  system  to  maintain  the  supply  of  blood  needed  for  the 
preservation  of  life.  In  the  vasi  majority  of  cases,  ncveriheless,  death  is 
the  consequence. 

Hemorrhagic  infarcts  do  not  in  themselves  cause  death  unless  they  be 
very  extensive  or  very  numerous.  In  most  cases  it  is  the  underlying  disease, 
e.g.,  mitral  constriction,  which  destroys  life,  They  furnish  a  bad  prognosis, 
however,  because  pointing  to  a  condition  which  in  itself  is  hopeless  or  which 
contains  the  possibility  for  repetitions  of  the  embolism, 

Treatment  of  Circulatory  Derangements* — Pulmonary  anaemia  is 
amenable  to  therapeutic  measures  only  in  so  far  as  they  may  favorably  affect 
the  underlying  condition.  In  the  majority  of  instances  stimulants  are  indi- 
cated ami  these  are  to  be  conjoined  to  such  other  measures  as  will  increase 
cardiac  and  general  strength. 
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Pulmonary  Hyperemia.— The  treatment  indicated  to?  this  condition  is 
appropriate  to  either  form,  the  active  or  the  passive.  Absolute  physical  Kit 
is  of  the  first  importance  and,  in  ihe  slighter  cases,  will  usually  suffice  to 
bring  about  an  equilibrium  of  the  circulation.  Should  acute  dilatation  ol 
the  right  ventricle  and  marked  signs  of  stasis  in  the  systemic  veins  be  present 
and  the  state  of  the  pulse  portend  danger  to  life  from  paralytic  overdistention 
of  the  cardiac  chambers,  recourse  should  he  had  to  prompt  bloodletting.  A 
vein  in  the  arm  may  be  opened  Without  needless  delay  and  twenty  to  thirty 
ounces  may  be  allowed  to  How. 

Should  the  stagnation  he  such  that  relief  is  not  afforded,  then  one  may 
without  fear  resort  to  aspiration  of  the  right  auricle.  An  aspirating  needle 
may  be  thrust  into  this  chamber  close  to  the  right  border  of  the  sternum, 
care  being  exercised  to  avoid  wounding  the  internal  mammary  artery  which 
passes  from  -J-  to  |  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  bone.  This  procedure 
is  not  dangerous  since  the  myocardium  endures  puncture  with  a  fine  needle 
Without  subsequent  bleeding  from  the  wound.  Since,  however,  this  operation 
H  advisable  only  in  eases  of  grave  danger  to  life,  the  risks  of  the  puncture 
are  not  to  he  weighed  against  the  disastrous  consequences  of  delay  or  a  too 
timid  treatment. 

The  withdrawal  of  blood  by  either  means  may  be  followed  by  the  admin- 
istration of  diffusible  stimulants  by  mouth  or  under  the  skin.  Of  these  the 
most  efficient  are  those  recommended  in  the  treatment  of  the  threatening 
heart  failure  of  acute  pneumonia,  and  for  the  enumeration  ol  these  the  reader 
is  referred  to  that  chapter. 

Other  remedies  of  service  in  congestion  of  the  lungs  are  cathartics,  digi- 
talis ami  morphine  The  llr-t  are  beneficial  by  causing  a  revulsion  of  blood 
from  the  pulmonary  vessels  to  those  of  the  abdomen  and  in  cases  of  chronic 
heart  disease  are  indispensable,  Digitalis  finds  its  indication  in  all  forms 
of  cardiac  asthenia  and  particularly  in  the  chronic  valvular  lesions  under* 
lying  most  eases  of  passive  pulmonary  hyperemia,  Morphine  is  a  most 
Valuable  agent  in  these  cases  since  it  is  a  powerful  stimulant  in  small  doses 
hypodermieally  and  also  acts  as  a  sedative  to  the  nervous  system.  It  pOS- 
9  the  merit  also  of  being  a  sedative  to  cough  and  to  Ibis  end  may  prove 
very  necessary. 

The  application  of  cold  compresses  fco  the  skin  of  the  chest  in  the  manner 
recommended  for  haemoptysis  is  highly  indorsed  by  certain  French  writers. 
The  reader  is  also  advised  to  read  what  is  said  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary 
(Hemorrhage  concerning  the  application  of  s  hot-water  hot  lie  to  the  cervical 

and  Upper  dorsal  regions  of  the  spine.  Patients  likely  to  develop  hypostatic 
congestion  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  the  same  position, 
and  may  be  given  lint  drinks  and  other  harmless  stimulants. 

Pulmonary  oedema  calls  for  prompt  ami  energetic  cardiac  stimulation. 
A  hypodermic  of  morphine  is  generally  resorted  to  by  most  practitioners, 
but  by  11m  hard  and  others  is  not  considered  safe.  One  fiftieth  or  even 
one  twenty-fifth  of  atropine  injected  under  the  skin  is  far  more  efficient  and 
is  quite  rational,  since  it  promptly  bleeds  the  patient  into  his  own  peripheral 
sis  and   is  not   dangerous  even  in   the  latter  dose  to  an   adult.      I    have 
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Etiology, — In  a  strict  sense  bleeding  from  tin*  Inngi  include*  nil  forms 
of  bffiCOOITbage  from  bronchial  or  pulmonary  vessels  whether  I  hi-  ivull  of 
external  injury  as  gunshot  or  stab  wound*,  or  of  pathological  cumhliun* 
raiding  within  the  organism.    The  term  ibo  erabraoaj  MSM  In  winch  blood 

la  effnaed  into  the  pleural  cavity  or  remaini  concealed  within  the  pitli 

parenchyma  as  well  aa  cases  in  which  ii  r-cape*  Munich  tin  month  (hejmnp 
tyria).  * 

External  Injuries. — Bleeding  from  the  Iiiii****  '"  ooceeqiitnel  of  asternal 
injury  belongs  to  the  province  of  surgery  and  will  no|   \m  rnniddowd   In  iMl 

work.    Haemorrhage  into  the  pleural  cavity  may  llkewiae  b  rd#d  a*  »» 

surgical  affection,  and  will  not  here  !*•  diecueted  al  len^lli,  1 1  mav  lake 
place  in  conaecrnence  of  pnmcenteaii  thoracis  through  Hi**  wound  Inn  fi*  in 
interooatal  artery  or  of  penetration  of  the  lung  i>v  the  n 1l<\  bill  it  would 

appear   to    L  it   the   intervention    of   external    ayency,       I 

--'•ailed   spontaneous   hsematoma    is    in    most  due    fcn    lllhefPUlfistl 

of   the    lungs    (  Dieulafoy,   Moutard-Martin,    \feani1)    and    run-    n    fflvftrablj 
-e.     Hut   hemothorax  may  according   'o  owe    il*    i  il  laflflS    III 

influenza,  typhus  fever,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  Bright'l  dues  '  Rftillfil 

and  cancel  of  the  lung. 

In  the  midst  of  apparent  It  fvx*J  health  sod  wh  >.f  (oral  ft 

in  the  lung  there  may  develop  dy*pn/*a  and  oth*r  symptom*  of  -  Hdflf*  IflClilM 
the  pleural  cavity  which  may  amount  to  fan  \U  i  ■     Tin*  It* 

of  tin*  etTu-ion  is  only  ascertain**]  by  exp^fraJ/jry  pajftri  -         I  I 

the  symptoms  may  mttimtMtt  atpirztr*.  <>i.  aft*!   h   ill 

fluid  may  be  spontaneously  aiwuiUnL    Tb*  hsw»orrbs|//'  I*  Mid  I 

Sticker  briefly  narrates  MeaariTs  cam*  of  I  •.'»•   »""1" 

thirty-two  who,  after  wjwiwhTIt  rtfewaoe*  as*rl  III 

manifested  eridtw*  of  a  kfe  tadod   *4w  lilt    Hi 

thereafter  his  drspoaea  iagitaouj  smitfe* 
hut  without  febrile  ttaaajuata    .     flew*  - 

iv.pinirion  necessitated  flsssaoeaAese*  a*#<  ball  1)1  [™A 

were  withdrawn.     sThsihii   tnfwarj    —>.*■ 

ti'iuj^erature  at  aery  taw*.    TV  safe  *#****•  wwt 

proven  by  the  inmsflntMss  «4f  rva^-. 
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trauma.  Thus  Strieker  who  saw  traumatic  pulmonary  hamiorrha 
four  times  among  soldiers,  reports  haemoptysis  directly  following 
in  three  instances,  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours  in  three  ca> 
seven  others  on  the  third,  fifth,  seventh  and  eighth  days,  and  in  01 
not  until  after  tke  lapse  of  two  months. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  as  bearing  on  the  influence  of  previi 
on  the  occurrence  of  haemoptysis,  even  after  trauma,  that  Strickc 
to  determine  the  positive  existence  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  ii 
his  cases,  and  its  probable  presence  in  six.  Furthermore,  the  si 
question  took  place  directly  or  within  a  few  hours  following 
in  those  soldiers  who  were  free  from  tuberculous  disease,  whereas 
were  either  unmistakably  or  probably  tuberculous  did  not  bleed 
the  lapse  of  days. 

Pathological  Conditions. — A  great  variety  of  diseased  state* 
rise  to  external  pulmonary  haemorrhage  or  haemoptysis.  Most  of 
sist  of  definite  lesions  which  can  be  demonstrated  post  mortem  ii 
cally,  but,  as  will  be  seen  in  discussing  luemoptysis  as  a  man  if 
vicarious  menstruation,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  discover  struct 
as  a  cause  of  the  bleeding  even  when  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
having  come  from  the  lungs. 

(1)    Pulmonary   Tuberculosis. — This    is   so   frequently   the   y 
process    underlying   haemoptysis    that,   when    this    latter   occurs, 
suggests   to   physician   and   laity   the   possibility   of   pulmonary    t 
even  though  other  symptoms,  as  cough  and  loss  of  weight,  have 
or  have   been   too   insignificant   to   attract   attention.      Several   qi 
interest  and  importance  arise  in  connection  with  this  symptom, 
stage  of  the  disease  in  which  it  most  frequently  occurs  or  is  likel 
(b)    the  source  of  the  haemorrhage,   (<)    its  effect  on   the  progm 
primary  or  underlying  tuberculosis.     These  queries  will   now  be 
in  turn  and  satisfactorily  answered  so  far  as  is  possible. 

(a)  The  stage,  of  the  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  which  lucmoph 
often  observed  and  hence  in  which  it  may  be  expected  to  occur,  i 
given.  Some  writers,  among  the  many  consulted  on  this  point 
precise  statement  concerning  its  relative  frequency  in  the  various 
like  Osier,  merely  mention  luemoptysis  as  frequently  being  an  in i t ia 
Others  give  statistics  bearing  on  this  point.  Thus  Laennec  is  sii 
to  have  reported  luemoptysis  as  a  first  symptom  in  ;}(>  per  cent  an< 
occurred  within  the  first  month  in  .">()  per  cent.  It  is  misleading  t< 
blood-spitting  as  the  initial  symptom  in  any  case,  for  in  all 
some  other  has  preceded  it  but  has  been  overlooked.  It  is  better 
to  study  this  symptom  with  reference  to  the  early  or  laic  stage  of 
culosis.  Cornet  states  that  luemoptysis  may  occur  at  any  thru 
often  in  the  early  stage  and   most   authors  coincide  in    thi>  opini* 

Thus  Wilson  Fox  is  authority  for  the  statement  that   in  the  fir-t 
Hospital  Report,  luemoptysis  is  put  down  as  having  occurred  be  ton 
i.e.,  early  in  the  disease,  in  73  per  cent  of  males  and  1  '*  }M'V  ceni 
He  remarks  later  on,  however,  that  these  figures  are  opposed  to  the 
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of  most  observers  who  find  haemorrhage  more  frequent  in  the  stage  of  soften- 
ing and  excavation.  Nevertheless,  Fox  cites  Williams  as  having  recorded 
profuse  haemoptysis  is  66  per  cent  of  early  phthisis,  and  Walshe  as  stating 
that  "in  upward  of  half  of  the  causes  of  notable  hemorrhage,  this  occurs  or 
has  occurred  as  a  first  symptom/'  Samuel  West,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
not  so  far  as  1  can  find  make  any  definite  statement  on  this  point. 

Sticker  expresses  the  opinion  that  an  initial  luemnptysis  takes  place  in 
about  a  third  of  all  cases.  Fraenkel  contents  himself  with  the  statement 
that  blood-spitting  occurs  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  as  the  first  symptom 
on  the  part  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  which  impels  the  patient  to  seek 
medical  aid,  hut  has  usually  heen  preceded  by  other  symptom** 

C.  J.  B.  Williams  says,  with  reference  to  the  first  Brompton  Hospital  ln- 
port,  that  u  haemoptysis  is  mnre  frequent  (as  three  to  one)  before  softening 
than  after  that  process  has  taken  place/'  His  own  cases  support  this  con- 
tention, since  out  of  283  cases  of  luemnptysis  taken  from  his  private  practice 
187  were  in  the  first  stage,  sixty-five  in  the  second  and  thirty-one  in  the 
third  stage.  Walshe  gives  haemoptysis  in  the  first  stage  as  occurring  in 
T1.T!>  per  cent.  Hn  the  other  hand,  Reginald  Thompson's  cases  are  acknowl- 
edged  by   Williams  to  make  for  the  greater   frequency   nf  haemoptysis   after 

softening  has  begun.  Prom  the  foregoing  it  would  appear  that  this  symptom 
is  more  frequent  in  the  early  than  in  the  late  stage  of  tuberculosis, 

As  regards  tlie  rrfnftrc  frequency  of  its  occurrence  throughout  the  COUrSC 
of  the  disease  figures  agree  fairly  well:  Louis  60  per  cenl  of  all  eases,  <i-i 
hardt  wi  per  cent.  As  respects  my  personal  experience  1  see  tins  symptom 
Tim-t  often  in  the  early  stage,  which  is  not  strange  since,  in  the  majority 
of  tuberculous  cases  I  meet  with  my  services  arc  solicited  for  the  purpose 
of  diagnosis. 

(It)  llir  Source  of  the  Hxmorrh&ge. — Another  point  of  interest  raised 
I ►  v  the  occurrence  of  this  symptom  pertains  to  the  source  of  the  blood, 
whether  from  a  bronchial  or  a  pulmonary  vessel,  since  it  is  popularly  be- 
lieved that  if  the  haemorrhage  ia  bronchial  it  docs  not  mean  tuberculosis. 
Considerable  discussion  has  been  had  en  this  point,  hut  it  now  seems  gener- 
ally held  that  bleeding  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  come  from  either  Ifi4 
of  vessels.  Thus,  slight  streaking  of  the  sputa  with  blood  may  arise  from 
extravasation,  from  congested  bronchial  or  pulmonary  capillaries,  while  it  is 
possible  for  an  ulcerative  process  to  lay  open  either  a  pulmonary  or  bronchial 
artery. 

In  the  one  case,  Le.,  when  inflammatory  hyperemia  about  a  tuberculous 
is  tlif  cause  of  the  bleeding  (the  explanation  assigned  by  some  to 
aeruimt  for  the  hsemoptysis).  the  blood  may  ooze  from  either  bronchial  or 
pulmonary  capillaries,  but  when  the  haemorrhage  amounts  to  several  ounces 
and  especially  when  frequently  repeated,  the  source  of  the  haemorrhage  is 
probably  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  pulmonary  system,  the  coats  of  which  are 
laid  open. 

T  ndouUedlv  profuse  bleeding  comes  in  tin*  majority  nf  instances  from  a 
pulmonary  artery  or  capillary,  and  \i'\  there  have  been  some  observations 
proving  that  Niemever  was  not  wholly  wrong  in  attributing  such  haemorrhage 
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to  the  bronchial  system.  Sticker  cites  Langerhans  as  having  quite 
in  isolated  cases,  discovered  the  source  of  fatal  haemorrhage  to  be  an 
of  a  bronchial  artery.  Sticker  refers  also  to  the  observations  of 
eminent  Birch-Hirschfeld  who  believed  that  the  earliest  development 
cle  is  in  the  coats  of  middle-sized  bronchial  vessels  close  to  their 
departure  from  the  parent  stem.  He  recorded  one  case  in  which  th 
rhage  came  from  a  dilated  bronchial  vein  that  had  been  laid  open 
in  the  tissues  underlying  a  tuberculous  ulcer  in  a  bronchial  wa 
instances  are  exceptional,  however,  and  we  may  cling  to  the  notion 
blood  usually  comes  from  the  pulmonary  system  and,  when  profi 
an  artery  rather  than  a  capillary. 

The  precise  manner  in  which  early  haemoptysis  is  produced  ha 
been  fully  established.  By  many  it  is  supposed  due  to  inflanimato 
aemia  in  the  parts  immediately  contiguous  to  the  tuberculous  zon< 
that  appears  to  find  support  in  the  failure  by  pathologists  always  if 
the  vessel  from  whicli  the  blood  has  escaped.  It  is  more  likely, 
that  the  hemorrhage  results  from  the  growth  of  the  tubercle  w 
wall  of  a  minute  pulmonary  capillary. 

Cornet  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  d 
tubercle  a  bacillus  is  carried  into  the  perivascular  lymph  stream  to  sc 
where,  becoming  arrested,  it  penetrates  a  capillary  wall.  Here  it  ; 
to  a  tulwrcle  which  impairs  the  integrity  of  the  vascular  coats  so  tl 
heightened  or  perchance  normal  blood-pressure  these  rupture  with 
haemorrhage  and  haemoptysis. 

Others  assume  that  the  formation  of  the  tubercle  in  the  wa 
capillary  causes  a  narrowing  of  its  lumen,  and  as  the  vessel  is  a 
one  without  anastomoses  such  an  encroachment  upon  its  caliber  oc 
localized  increase  of  blood-pressure.  In  consequence  of  this  abnor 
mentation  of  intravascular  pressure  a  rupture  takes  place  with  a 
haemorrhage  that  is  at  length  only  checked  by  the  development  of  tl 
within  the  alTected  capillary. 

Whatever  be  the  exact  mode  of  production  in  these  incipient  < 
condition,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  is  quite  di ire-rent  from  that,  wl 
rise  to  haemoptysis  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease.  To  my  mind 
monary  haemorrhage  which  attends  and  in  some  cases  seems  to 
tuberculosis  is  better  accounted  for  by  the  development  of  the  ( 
istic  nodule  in  the  wall  of  the  vessel  than  by  merely  an  active  or  i 
tory  congestion,  since  the  haemoptysis  is  apt  to  be  more  profuse  th 
seem  likely  in  diapedesis  from  simple  hypericin ia. 

However  luemoptvsis  may  be  explained  in  incipient  and  early  till 
the  mode  of  production  of  haemorrhage  in  the  stage  of  softening  an 
tion  seems  to  be  well  established.  In  acute  phthisis,  the  destructiv 
leads  to  rapid  and  often  extensive  cavity  formation.  Vessels  of  eoi 
size  are  laid  bare  and,  their  coats  being  weakened  or  even  invaded 
cle,  either  rupture  at  such  a  point  or  are  actually  eaten  throng 
same  ulcerating  process  which  destroys  the  pulmonary  parenchyma. 
an  event  tremendous  and  not  unfrequentlv   fatal  lueiuorrhage  resul 
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this  occurrence  that  is  30  dreaded  in  acute  cases,  and  I  have  in  mind  more 
than  one  instance  of  acute  tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia  which  has  so 
terminated. 

In   ekfome  pulmonary   tuberculosis  with  ca\  caseation   proceeds 

llowty  and  lime  1-  usually  «riven  for  the  vessels  to  become  obliterated  and 
to  atr<«]»hv  before  rupture  oi  their  wall-  can  take  place.     Now  and  then, 


|.-„}    i7. — Luna  wtili  tuberculous  cavity.     Lias  marks  thrombu 


ever  mh  artery  of  considerable  lumen  is  l<*n  exposed  in  the  wall  of  the  vomica 
or  actually  traverses  its  interior  unsupported  by  parenchyma  (  Fi^.  1?}.  When 
rod)  1-  the  case  the  vascular  coal  undergoes  dilatation  at  some  point  in  itfl 
Bourse  forming  a  email  pulmonary  aneurysm,  while  the  formation  of  the 
roeury&in  is  favored  by  Hk-  presence  of  tuberele  in  its  wall.    Thus  is  fur- 
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nished  a  favorable  spot  for  rupture  whenever  blood-pressure  reach< 
a  degree. 

The  entire  volume  of  blood  in  the  body  has  to  pass  through  1 
nary  system  which,  under  normal  conditions,  possesses  ii  smaller  tot 
than  does  the  aortic  system.  Blood-pressure  within  the  pulmon 
is  always  relatively  high,  and  when,  on  account  of  the  tuherculo 
the  total  vascular  area  in  the  lungs  has  become  appreciably  redu 
pressure  in  the  pulmonary  arteries  is  abnormally  high.  Under  s 
tions  a  pulmonary  aneurysm  can  scarcely  escape  rupture,  and  i 
influence,  as  cough,  physical  exertion,  constipation,  etc.,  still  fu 
ments  blood-pressure,  the  artery  is  very  likely  to  yield,  and  h 
results. 

The  opening  of  the  vessel-wall  thus  occasioned  is  closed  by  a  fh 
which  when  haemorrhage  has  lowered  vascular  tension  sufficiently 
into  place  and  is  fixed  by  a  clot.  This  state  of  things  makes  it 
haemoptysis  in  the  stage  of  cavity  is  often  profuse,  generally  recu 
seldom  proves  the  cause  of  death. 

(c)  Effect  of  Haemoptysis  on  the  Prognosis  of  the  Underlying 
losis. — This  is  to  be  considered  from  two  standpoints,  namely 
amount  of  blood  lost  and  the  danger  immediately  following,  an 
more  remote  effects  on  the  lungs  themselves  and  thereby  the  dan; 

The  amount  of  blood  lost  from  pulmonary  haemorrhage  vai 
wide  limits  depending  upon  the  stage  of  the  lung  affection  and  tl 
cause.  Initial  haemoptysis  is  seldom  profuse.  There  may  be  a  me 
of  the  sputa  with  red,  but  usually  the  quantity  of  blood  is  apprec 
a  mouthful  or  two  to  several  ounces.  Therefore  it  falls  into 
category  of  "small  haemoptysis,"  i.e.,  up  to  100  c.e.  or  three  < 
very  rarely  reaches  500  c.c.  or  a  pint,  which  this  observer  regards  a:^ 

Although  early  haemorrhages  are  as  a  rule  not  large  they  r 
peated  at  intervals  of  a  day  or  two  for  a  week  or  more  and  in  tlic 
amount  to  considerable.  In  such  instances  it  is  likely  that  the  h 
is  due  to  something  more  than  mere  hyperamiia,  in  reality  to  eml 
sion  of  a  capillary  by  tubercle  or  to  loss  of  continuity  in  its 
the  same  cause. 

Repeated  losses  of  blood  in  this  manner  naturally  alarm  p 
friends  and  even  create  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  the  practitiom 
theless,  they  rarely  bring  about  the  death  of  the  patient  by  ai 
exhaustion  or  by  asphyxia.  They  may,  however,  induce  atelectasis 
more  areas  in  consequence  of  the  aspiration  of  blood  into  dope? 
and  such  zones  of  collapse  may  favor  the  development  of  broncho-] 

I  have  recently  seen  in  Elgin,  111.,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  O. 
a  young  married  lady  who  had  experienced  four  Incmopt  yses  of  se\ 
each  in  less  than  a  week.  The  case  was  incipient,  to  judge  f'n 
and  signs  at  left  apex,  since  there  were  no  rales  of  softening.  At 
behind  were  fine  and  coarse  bubbling  rales  which  at  the  left  were  v 
ous  and  surrounded  a  dull  patch  over  which  breath-sounds 
audible.    This  was  considered  an  area  of  pulmonary  collapse*. 


were 
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rhages  were  reported  as  taking  place  daily  for  the  next  live  days,  and  this 
area  of  dullness  was  said  to  have  increased  in  extent  At  present  writing 
it  is  too  soon  to  report  the  outcome  of  this  case,  but  as  the  tempera- 
ture was  said  to  l»e  rising  somewhat  I  fear  a  broncho-pneumonia  will  re- 
sult and  render  most  grave  what  otherwise  might  prove  a  relatively  good 
prognosis. 

Most  instances  of  early  hemoptysis  are  not  so  obstinate  and  serious,  and 
there  is  a  prevalent  opinion  lhat  cases  of  tulierculosis  beginning  in  this 
manner  do  well.  Certain  it  is  that  haemoptysis  has  saved  life — -by  which  I 
mean  of  course  that  the  expectoration  of  blood  by  serving  to  call  attention 
to  the  pulmonary  affection  or  by  bringing  a  frivolous  patient  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  bis  danger  has  Led  to  the  adoption  of  measures  which  have  saved 
his  life  by  arresting  the  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  I  have  seen  the  truth 
of  this  statement  many  times. 

Although  repetitions  of  blood-spitting  are  the  rule,  still  an  initial  or 
early  hemoptysis  may  occur  hut  once.  In  my  experience  this  is  exceptional. 
I  recall  as  instance  in  point  seen  not  long  ago.  The  patient  was  a  woman 
of  thirty  with  cough  of  several  months3  duration,  scanty  mueo-purulent 
expectoration  containing  a  few  bacilli,  moderate  dullness  and  bronchial 
breathing  in  the  left  upper  lobe,  who  declared  she  had  had  hut  a  single 
hemorrhage  sown  months  before  ;it  the  beginning  of  her  illness. 

When  the  local  process  has  passed  from  its  incipieney  into  the  stage  of 
softening,  hut  may  si  ill  be  considered  in  an  early  stage*  the  amount  of 
blood  lost  at  a  single  time  or,  more  commonly,  at  repeated  bleedings  may 
l*e  truly  alarming  and  may  threaten  life  directly.  A  Chicago  physician  con- 
sulted mo  n  few  years  ago  heeause  of  cough,  expectoration  and  loss  of 
weight,  all  of  the  symptoms  slight  yet  enough  to  create  apprehension.  There 
was  unmistakable  wasting  of  the  shoulder  muscles,  and  the  right  upper  lobe 
showed  dullness.  Bronchial  respiration  was  accompanied  by  copious  line  rale; 
after  cough,  Temperature  was  about  100*  F.  The  process  was  still  in  the 
early  stag*'.  A  few  days  subsequently  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  seek 
another  climate  be  had  a  considerable  haemorrhage.  Not  long  thereafter  he 
reached  Sarauae  Lake,  and  as  1  have  since  been  informed  by  I>r.  E,  L. 
Trudeau  was  seized  with  a  second  really  profuse  haemorrhage  soon  after  his 
arrival.  In  thia  case  1  do  no!  believe  the  blood  came  from  a  cavity,  but  was 
probably  due  to  rupture  of  some  vessel  whose  wall  had  given  way  in  conse- 
quence of  its  invasion  by  tubercle. 

In  acute  pulmonary  tuberculoma  with  rapidly  progressing  excavation,  ami 
in  chronic  phthisis  with  old  cavities  the  results  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage 
may  he  very  disastrous.  Thai  such  should  lie  I  he  ease  is  readily  compre- 
bensible  when  one  considers  thai  the  source  of  the  blood  mav  l>e  an  artery 
of  considerable  caliber,  Thus  f  know  of  an  instance  in  which  a  consumptive^ 
while  taking  his  morning  stroll,  was  seized  with  a  tremendous  haemorrhage, 
fell  to  the  ground  and  expired  almost  before  his  friends  could  reach  his  side. 
A  young  man  returning  from  the  country  waa  obliged  to  ride  through  a 
long  tunnel  ju>l  before  his  train  entered  Moboken,  The  gas  in  the  tunnel 
as  very  irritating   and   probably   excited   severe  cough,   for  just   as  he  was 
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emerging  he  was  seized  with  a  haemorrhage.     His  friends  earri| 
the  depot  a  few  minutes  thereafter,  but  he  died  almost  as  .«nn 
laid  on  a  bench.    A  female  patient  of  mine,  while  at  dinner  wkl| 
gave  a  slight  cough  and  raised  her  napkin  to  her  mouth  justf 
intercept  the  red  stream  that  poured  forth.     She  was  unahh 
word,  reeled  in  her  chair,  was  caught  by  her  mother  and  died  nl 
she  could  be  laid  on  the  floor.     In  all  such  cases  death  is  prol[ 
asphyxia  and  it  is  this  possibility  that  gives  so  grave  an  aspect 
when  haemorrhage  takes  place  in  acute  and  chronic  pulmonary 
In  still  other  instances  haemoptysis  may  be  excessive    (one*  or 
and  experienced  a  number  of  times  during  a  lapse  of  months  o| 
yet  no  harm  appear  to  follow.     In  fact  it  actually  seems  us  ij 
cases  were  benefited  rather  than  injured  by  the  loss  of  blood. 

The  more  remote  effects  on  the  lungs,  resulting  from  hn.»rw| 
already  been  incidentally  referred  to.     Old  writers  and  notably 
Niemeyer   believed   that  pulmonary   haemorrhage   might   induce 
by  the  aspiration  and  inspissation  of  the  blood  within  the  alvcfl 
opinion  they  mistook  effect  for  cause.     Haemoptysis  is  not  the  c 
monary  tuberculosis  but  is  the  effect,  as  we  have  seen.    Yet  it  is  ij 
for  a  haemorrhage  to  be  a  means  of  spreading  tuberculosis  throuj 
or  of  carrying  disease  into  distant  parts  before  healthy. 

This  may  be  accomplished  by  the  blood  serving  as  a  carrier 
i.e.,  of  either  tubercle  bacilli  or  other  organisms  as  streptococci 
cocci.    The  investigations  of  Perl  and  Lipmann  have  demonstrate! 
effused  into  trachea  and  bronchi  may  be  absorbed  without  sot  till 
tion,  and  probably  such  is  the  fact  in  many  eases.     There   is 
liability  of  the  aspiration  of  blood  into  terminal  bronchioles  in 
of  the  prolonged   rest   in   bed  insisted  upon   by   the   physician 
administration  of  sedatives  to  keep  down  cough. 

Under  such  circumstances  collapse  of  entire  lobules  may  ij 
the  necessities  of  the  case  require  prolonged  physical  inaction  im>|| 
of  cough,  there  is  grave  danger  of  broncho-pneumonia.  A&  wilf 
the  chapters  on  Atelectasis  and  on  Acute  Broncho- Pneumonia 
collapse  predisposes  to  this  form  of  pneumonia  by  favoring  ilj 
germs  that  may  be  carried  thither  or  already  exist  in  bronchial 

Consequently,  bacteria  conveyed  by  the  blood   into  the  base 
bleeding  or  the  opposite  lung  may  take  advantage  of  the  atelcelasl 
by  the  aspired  blood  and  set  up  a  pneumonic  process  that  insiv   \ 
patient  in  a  short  time.     In  every  instance  of  profuse  and   rv]}v 
tysis  this  possibility  must   he  borne  in   mind    in    forecasting   thrl 
any  given  case.     However,  such  is  probably  far  less  often  the  ta| 
than  is  asphyxia,  and   it  is  also  likely  that  many  an   insttflio 
pulmonary  collapse  has,  in  the  light  of  the,  heightened  tempera! 
haemorrhage,  been  mistaken  for  broncho-pneumonia. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  I  would  say  that  the  danger  in  lurrm 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  lies  in  the  amount  of  hemorrhage  al  t 
in  the  number  and  frequency  of  its  recurrences.     Hence  it  is  mo 
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MteftoMflf 

hanav*c*i?H»  afhl  the*  ta 

tracfd  jm  to  occasion  ti liii Malum  of  a*  iauagariii  ■■*   saaawlilj   of  blood 

perceptible  streaking  with  r*d  and'  may  tafie  a  little  ailtr.     Thi*. 

i*  e*4Yptioo*J,  and  »bould  an  apparently  ample  raid  oo  the  daart  be 

by  the  *-ip*rtoration  of  a  taMespoonful  or  too  of  blood,  it  dseeJd  be  regarded 

a*  •«£?'  a  ttiberraloof  foundation  for  the  broojeoitk  and  lead   to 

'ireful  ob-erration  with  thi»  poatibility  in  mind. 

In  thf',nir  hronrhvtf  miirrk  a  tinjrinp  of  tbe  fpota  with  blood  is 

what  nmon.  bot  erpfi  bere  is  not  osnaL    The  congested 

mm****  m'ffjbrao«?  may,  however,  permit  extra  v action  of  a  small  amount  of 

the  rupture  of  a  distended  eapillarj  under  tbe  strain  of  serene 

\  more  profane  \ m  roorrhage  u  suspicious  of  nlceration  or  of  dilata- 

known  a*  fibrinous  or  croupous  bron- 
r>  to  th  leing  profuse,  not  seldom  attends 

or  prtt**b*  ihe  impulsion  of  the  ca>t. 

Bronchi ectaiii. — Thai  nay  l»e  a  cause  of  pulmonary  hacmor- 

rh*V'  -r  since  Laennce's  report  of  two 

in  which  such  ctioti  existed     Although  not  the  mle  in  ihi* 

-  ;i-  shown  by  Baker's  and  Earth's 
statistic*  <i  hemoptysis  in  16  cases  oaf 

of  ftfj  of  bronehiccta  in  and  the  latter  in  9  oul  of  43  < 

Mount  the,  hantioptysi*  i-  generally  -mall,  but  it  may  he  profuse  and 
obstinate.     In  \  of  Ban  ras  (he  cause  of  death.     The 

}\   \\\*  hfrmorrhagf;  may   \m  the  highly  congested  capUlaries  of  the 
bronchial  mucosa  which  <  ri  some  zones  may  I*  lensively  dilated  as  to 

look    hk'  ngiomata,   oi    rei  ally   the   blood   may  come 

from   n   bronchial   vessel   of  considerable  size   that  has  l>cen   laid   open  by 
rupture  or  I13    the  ulcerative  proei  ften   «een  in  this  affection,     in  a 

t**  1  with  the  bronchiectasis  and  may  he 

lha  cati  «'  "I  th»-  ha*mop|     1 

M;   Pulmonary  cirrhosis,  01   chronic  interstitial   pneumonia,  is  another 

it  which  haarioptysiw  f>  h  rif»1    \  tv  infrequent   nccurrence.     ft  may 

'"'  i"il"i|'  tii  j.i'.in  pt  Ihij  according  to  Wilson  Vox  was  moderate  in  amount 

III  Ml  oiii  oj  fin-  ;jii  t'nm>n  nf  rlin.nh   pneumonia  in  which  he  olwrved  haetnor- 

riwjft*.     Tin ret    oj   I Im-  lilnoil   iv  in  it  diluted  bronchus  which  has  iinder- 

•'H    Ulceration  or  in  a  vomica  of  hihen  ulnii*  origin,  since,  in  n  considera- 
hla  pmpoH ion  oi  case    of  pulmonary  fibrosis,  tuberculosis  is  the  underlying 

• Ill  ion. 

(o*)  Acute  pneumonia  may  also,  though  very  exceptionally,  display  pro- 
fuse haemoptysis.  In  a  atrici  sense,  the  rusty  ami  the  prune-juice  sputum 
of  this  complaint  may  Iks  considered  as  the  spitting  of  Mood,  hut  the  symp- 
tom bo*  referred  to  is  1  Im-  escape  from  the  ukhiiIi  nf  such  an  amount  of 
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blood  as  to  constitute  a  veritable  hemorrhage.  This  occurs  moat  frequently 
at  the  onset  of  tin*  affection,  but  in  very  rare  instances  the  hemorrhage  may 
appear  at  a  somewhat  later  period.  Strieker  is  said  to  have  recorded  it  but 
seven  times  in  the  comae  of  l'\711  pneumonias  among  the  German  soldiery. 

By  BOme  authors  such  profuse  hamtoptysis  is  believed  favored  bj  the 
presence  of  tubercle,  by  chronic  alcoholism,  chronic  lead  poisoning  and  ma- 
laria. Jn  a  few  instances  this  so-called  hemorrhagic  pwumonia  has  been 
characterized  by  extravasation  of  blood  under  the  skin  in  various  parts  of 
the  body. 

Vividly  impressed  on  my  memory  is  the  ease  of  a  young  man  in  whom 
profuse  haemoptysis  attended  the  commencement  of  his  fatal  pneumonia, 
lit:  had  hem  treated  under  my  direction  With  subcutaneous  injections  of 
Koch's  Tuberculin- H  for  a  circumscribed  early  tuliereul««-i>  of  the  left  apex. 
After  the  treatments  had  hern  given  Tor  a  number  of  weeks  with  sueh  decided 
benefil  thai  the  local  findings  had  almost  disappeared  and  he  thought  himself 
Will,  he  was  given  diagnostic  injections  of  old  tuberculin  to  determine 
whether  immunity  had  been  established  or  not.  The  first  two  doses  were 
not  followed  by  reaction,  but  after  the  third  of  0,010  mg.  he  presented  high 
tefer  and  felt  so  ill  that  he  took  to  hi>  bed. 

The  next  day  1  was  hastily  summoned  to  his  bedside  and  learned  that  he 
had  suffered  a  severe  haemorrhage  a  few  hours  earlier.  The  right  upper  Lobe 
was  markedly  dull  throughout  and  presented  bronchial  breathing  where  but 
the  day  previous  signs  of  disease  had  been  very  vague.  Death  supervened  a 
few  days  subsequently.  This  case  may  also  be  taken  to  prove  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  pulmonary  haemorrhage  after  the  injection  of  tuberculin,  as 
pointed  out  by  Slicker. 

(0)  Pulmonary  Abscess  and  Gangrene. —  It  is  not  uncommon  for  patients 
suffering  from  these  affections  to  display  slight  haemoptyaes  in  consequence 
of  the  violence  of  their  cough.  It  is  a  totally  different  matter,  however, 
when  destruction  of  lung  leads  to  ulceration  of  a  vessel  of  considerable  size 
lying  in  the  necrotic  area.  Under  such  circumstances,  enormous  and  even 
fatal  hemorrhages  may  be  the  result.  Not  only  have  sueh  copious  ha>mop- 
fcyees  been  observed  in  cases  of  post-pneumonic  abscess  and  gangrene,  and  in 
such  as  result  from  embolism,  but  they  sometimes  lake  place  from  septic 
infarcts  in  pyemia  arid  even  in  the  course  of  carbuncles  (Sticker)  and  in 
diabetes,  when  it  leads  to  the  breaking  down  of  a  lung  either  with  or  without 
tuberculosis.  Fox  states  that  in  some  cases  of  gangrene  ha-moptysis  may  he 
"the  first  overt  symptom  which  may  be  repeated,  and  sometimes  for  days, 
before  the  sputa  become  fret  id. ,?  Such  is  especially  likely  to  he  the  C&se, 
le-  adds,  in  the  gangrene  "commencing  in  bronchiectasis  and  in  some  cases 
of  pneumonic  origin." 

(7)  Cancer  of  the  lung1  is  said  by  Walshe  to  give  rise  to  hemoptysis  in 
72  per  cent  of  cases,  that  is,  nearly  a-  frequently  as  in  pulimuuiry  tuberculosis, 
The  sputa  may  lie  sanguineous,  Lav,  merely  streaked  or  mixed  with  blood, 
hut,  according  to  the  same  author,  amounts  exceeding  one  ounce  are  nearly 
twice  as  common  (in  the  ratio  of  70  to  40)  as  in  phthisis.  Fox  states  that 
pulmonary  haemorrhage  in  cancer  of  the  lung  sometimes  is  so  abundant  as 
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to  prote  tlie  immediate  cause  of  death.  In  most  cases,  bowerer,  staining  of 
the  spots  with  blood  ■  more  common  than  haemorrhage  and,  according 
to  Lenhartz,  fatal  haemoptysis  is  extremely  rare. 

Pulmonary  infarct!  are  also  characterized  by  the  spitting  of  blood 
which  is  bright  red  and  comes  up  as  pure  blood  unmixed  with  mucus.  It 
i*  observed  chiefly  in  cases  of  chronic  heart  disease,     Minute  infarct*  of  a 

t  nature  may  or  may  not  he  attended  by  the  expectoration  of  blood. 

(9)  Pulmonary  Syphilis.— Active  detraction  of  the  lung  in  this  disease 
is  of  great  rarity,  apart  from  tuberculosis,  and  hence  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
reckoned  with  as  a  cause  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage.  Nevertheless,  the  possi- 
bility of  profuse  ami  even  fatal  haemoptysis  in  the  course  of  lung  syphilis 

masnqnniff  of  excavation  and  erosion  of  a  pulmonary  artery  is  proven  by 
the  ease  reported  by  Kemsen  from  the  Pathological  Laboratory  of  Johns 
llopkin*  Hospital,  11hi3. 

(\tt)  Chronic  Heart  Itisfisw     fltiming  of  the  sputa  with  blood  is  very 

Common  in  case*  of  pulmonary  stasis  resulting  from  chronic  cardiac  affections, 

particularly   in   mitni!   stenosis,      It    is  due,   probably,  to  extravasation   from 

the  congested  bronchial  mucosa.     I  have  known  such  slight  haemoptysis  on 

in*  of  the  associated  cough  to  create  a  suspicion  of  incipient  tubercu- 

,  and  hence!  in  all  cases  of  haemoptysis,  careful  examination  of  the  hearfl 
M  well  as  of  the  lungs  should  he  made. 

When,  in  a  given  instance  nf  cardiac  disease,  haemoptysis  becomes  more 
profuse  it  is  probably  the  result  of  pulmonary  infarcts  or  of  such  an  infil- 
tration of  the  parenchyma  with  blood  and  consequent  laceration  of  the  tissues 
Bl  to  merit  the  term  pulmonary  apoplexy.  The  emboli  causing  the  infarcts 
arise  from  stagnation  of  blood  within  the  overdistended  right 
auricle  and  denote  tfnivc  cardiac  asthenia  from  which  the  patient  is  scarcely 
likely  to  recover.     I  have  under  observation  a  young  man  with  mitral  regUTgb- 

lahou,  who  several  times  has  experienced  small  hsemoptyses.  They  are  not 
accompanied  or  followed  by  fever,  and  repeated  examinations  of  the  lungs 
hhow  no  signs  of  tuberculosis.  There  are  dilated  venules  in  the  throat  and 
these  are  suspected  of  Iiein^  the  source  of  the  haemorrhage. 

(II)  Aortic  aneurysm  occasional!)  is  n  cause  of  haemoptysis  which,  in  its 
amount,  depends  upon  the  condition  responsible  for  its  occurrence.  The  sac 
may  rupture  into  a  bronchus  when  the  resulting  bleeding  is  so  profuse  as  to 
prove  speedily  fatal.  The  expectoration  of  small  quantities  of  blood  which 
may  be  frequently  repeated  over  a  period  <d"  many  weeks  is  owing  to  con- 
gestion of  the  hmiichiiil  mucosa,  to  gradual  destruction  of  hmjj  from  pres- 
sure, to  oozing  from  trachea]  granulations  or  to  weeping  of  the  aneurysm 
itself  through  the  laminae  of  coagula  which,  in  some  cases,  at  length  come 

U>   form    tho  wall   of  the 

(1?)  Arthritic  Diathesis. — Writers  generally  do  nol  appear  to  discuss  the 
occasions]  occurrence  of  pulmonary  haemorrhage  in  thai  type  of  individuals 
described  l»y  [jancereaux  and  other  French  writers  as  arthritic.  At  least  I 
fail  to  6nd  references  to  it  in  mosl  of  the  works  at  my  disposal  Osier 
mentions  it  and  Sticker,  to  whose  exhaustive  article  <m  tf Lungenblutiingcn *' 
iu   tfothnageFfl  System   I   have  so  frequently  referred,  deems  l\   worthy  of 
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. -tin>i<liTiition  in  spile  of  the  skepticism  of  big  eountn mien.  I  have  not 
myself  observed  such  an  instance  of  hemoptysis,  and  yet  1  remember  hcim: 
consulted  some  years  ago  by  an  Englishman  nf  the  arthritic  type  who  de- 
dared  be  bad  experienced  a  profuse  pulmonary  hemorrhage  which  was  attrib- 
uted by  his  physician  in  England  to  gout. 

This  form  of  hemoptysis  was  recognized  by  Sir  Andrew  Clark  who  in 
Ivvi  contributed  a  paper  to  the  British  Medical  Journal  under  the  title, 
"  licinarks   on    the   Xontuhercular   and    Noncardiae    Ilammptyses   of    Elderly 

Persona." 

The  haemoptysis  i-  oh-erved  chiefly  in  elderly  men  who  present  signs  of 
chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema  together  with  gouty  arthritis.  The  source 
of  the  bleeding  appears  to  he  in  the  terminal  pulmonary  arteries  which, 
in  consequence  of  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  intima  and  media,  have  he- 
roine occluded,  with  resulting  stasis  in  the  neighboring  venules  and  capil- 
laries with  areas  of  atrophic  emphysema. 

Such  were  the  findings  in  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  who,  admitted  to 
the  hospital  with  history  and  signs  of  subacute  bronchitis  with  emphysema, 
at  length  begun  to  have  freijuent  small  bamioptyses  at  short  intervals.  Fever 
was  alight,  heart  and  arteries  were  negative,  and  yet  after  spitting  blood 
for  a  week  he  succumbed.     The  autopsy  disclosed  no  tubercles. 

(13)  Certain  depraved  states  of  the  blood,  as  purpura  h hemorrhagica^ 
scorbutus,  progressive  pernicious  anemia  in  which  hemorrhages  are  frequent 
in  various  parta  of  the  body,  may  also  lead  to  loss  of  blood  from  the  bronchial 
hi  neons  membrane  and  haemoptysis. 

hi  This  connection  it  may  also  be  stated  that  pulmonary  haemorrhage 
occasionally  occurs  in  some  of  the  acute  infections,  e.g.,  typhoid  fever.     En- 

fceric  fever  displays  a  special  temh'm-y  to  pulmonary  coin  plications,  viz., 
bronchitis,  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  which  in  the  presence  of  such  profound 
distnrhance  of  nutrition  as  is  the  case  in  this  infection  may  readily  favor 
hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  air-tubes.  Nevertheless,  Sticker's 
explanation  of  the  haemoptysis  infrequently  Been  in  grippe  seems  to  me 
pertinent  to  its  occurrence  in  typhoid  fever,  lie  suggests  that  when,  in 
influenza  and  other  acute  infections,  pulmonary  haemorrhage  results,  not  as 
a  primary  symptom  of  pulmonary  involvement  but  in  consequence  of  the 
traumatic  action  of  the  infectious  agent  on  the  lungs,  there  IS  some  old- 
standing  local  lesion,  a^  tuberculosis,  that  serves  as  a  predisposing  factor. 
In  support  of  Ids  contention  he  quotes  Strieker^  observation  that  of  the 
178  cases  of  haemoptysis  occurring  among  3,185  soldiers  suffering  from  in- 
fluenza the  majority  concerned  those  men  who  were  tuberculous. 

(14)  Distomum  Pulmonalis, —  Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  (his  para- 
site in  North  America,  it  possesses  but  little  interest  to  us  of  the  United  States 
as  a  cause  of  haemoptysis,  although  Naunyn  observed  an  instance  in  a  Her- 
man who  had  lived  for  fifteen  years  in  Mexico  and  California  t  Fraenkel),  In 
Japan.  Korea,  Formosa  and  the  islands  of  the  archipelago  to  the  -oath  of 
Formosa  it  constitutes  an  extremely  common  and  incurable  cause  of  pul- 
monary haemorrhages  associated  with  cough  and  a  scanty  ?i»  id  sputum. 
The  general  health  does  not  appear  always  to  suffer  and  the  hsmoptyses  are 
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usually  scanty.  TTnder  exertion,  however,  the  quantity  of  blood  thus  lost  may 
reach  i  pint  or  more.  For  Uu*  knowledge  of  this  form  of  haemoptysis  we 
are  indebted  to  Bads  whoae  original  paper  nn  the  subject  appeared  in  1880 

(Zrnlnilhl.  f.  tl.  (}*$.  med*   Wisscnsclt.,  Nr.  Si), 

I  15)  Vicarious  Menstruation. — From  Hie  time  of  Hippocrates  to  the 
prcacnl  the  belief  has  been  current  in  the  profession  as  well  as  among  the 
laity  that  suppre^inn  of  the  menses  of  of  a  haemorrhoids]  flux  is  sometimes 
followed  by  eplstaxii  of  luemnptysis.  It  is  also  the  opinion  that  such  vicarious 
btamrorrhagee  arc  beneficial  rather  than  hurtful  by  relieving  the  plethora  and 
congestion  thai  otherwise  might  occur.    Personally  I  have  always  hecn  rather 

skeptical  on  this  mutter,  and  hence  am  pleased  to  find  my  skepticism  shared 
by  Sticker, 

Nevertheless,  there  are  a  few  cases  of  the  kind  in  the  literature  which 
have  bees  recorded  by  physicians  of  such  experience  and  repute  that  it  would 
smack  of  arrogance  to  deny  flatly  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence. 
Vet.  even  granting  lhal  haemoptysis  may  supervene  upon  the  cessation  or 
diminution  of  menstruation,  it  cannot  be  proven  thai  the  blood-spitting  was 
really  vicarious  in  its  nature.    The  occurrence  of  the  pulmonary  hannorrhage 

Ifl    in   he  explained    in    some  other   way.      When    it    follows   eatameiiial   sup- 

non  by  fright,  shock,  excitement,  etc,,  11  may  be  due  to  circulatory  or 
tuj  djtturhanoe  in  consequence  of  which  the  lungs  become  temporarily 
sated*  Such  sudden  hyperemia  may  readily  induce  rupture  of  a  Sift- 
ed vein  or  capillary  within  the  trachea  or  large  bronchi,  and  ihe  observer 
wav  nor  l»e  ahle  In  determine  the  precise  Beat  of  the  bleeding.  Sticker 
b*4ii*\w   that    in   many   of  these  cases    there  is   a   tuberculous    focus  within 

tW  lungs* 

\\$\  Influences  from  the  Side  of  the  Nervous  System. — A  great  number 

^  vv  ,„  ml  animals  and  numerous  clinical  observations  have  shown 

Wwttl  navfl  that  pulmonary  ecchymoses  and  even  hemorrhage  may  result 

*uur\  to  fllioui  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system,  pons,  spinal  cord, 

YWtv  *rv  abo  eases  on  record  in  which  pulmonary  haemorrhage  took 

L*  fe  CtWMCtiMI  with  insanity,  epilepsy  ot  hysteria,  withoul    the  denion- 

t,f  tulnrele  as  shown  by  post-mortem  examination  and  the 

Ji  twatfttfiit. 

inCe  of  hysterical  haemoptysis  i>  narrated  by  Debove  of  a 

%h*v  tvt  n  long  time,  had  recurring  hemoptysis  and  on  thai 

m  tuberculous.      At   length   the  discovery   was   made  of 

*kian*>the>ia  together  with  other  signs  of  hysteria.     Appro- 

instituted  and  complete  recovery  <»f  health  ensued. 

-  ,v  w  mentioned  the  rare  appearance  nf  blood-spitting 

pons  at  or  near  the  age  <d"  puberty,  who  belong 

ta  ffethismic.     Such  individuals  are  often  the  ehil- 

pn rents  and   are  distinguished  by  delicacy 

Stv  of  the  nervou-  <\-inn  and  a  marked  inclina- 

(Tnder  this  category  doubtless  belong  some 

.gjgfl  |0  be  natural  bleeders  or  have  the  heemoT- 
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Hay  it  not  be  that  to  this  class  belong  those  instances  mentioned  by 

Osier  of  young  persons  who  manifest  hamoptysifl  yet  maintain  good  health 
for  many  subsequent  years,  without  developing  signs  of  pulmonary  disease? 
In  support  of  this  statement  he  cites  Ware's  figures  according  to  which  62 
out  of  38<T  eases  of  hemoptysis  failed  to  show  subsequent  evidence  of  pul- 
monary lesions. 

It  would  bo  interesting  if  it  could  be  ascertained  in  how  many  of  such 
the  ultimate  failure  of  tuberculosis  to  declare  itself  was  due  to  the 
better  ran-  of  the  health  taken  after  the  haemoptysis  in  consequence  of 
the  dread  of  the  disease  armised  by  the  bleeding.  In  all  eases  in  which  the 
hemorrhage  is  attributable  to  nervous  influence,  strictly  speaking,  there  is 
probably  profound  vaso-motor  di-turhance  since  vascular  dilatation  favors  the 
occurrence  of  haemorrhage,  and  normal  capillaries  will  stand  a  pressure  of 
66  em.  of  mercury  without  rupture. 

Several  years  ago  T  attended  a  young  man  with  a  bad  family  history 
who,  while  walking  along  the  street,  gave  a  slight  cough  and  spat  up  a 
mouthful  of  bright  red  hl<x«L  I  had  examined  his  chest  the  day  previous 
and  been  unable  to  detect  evidence  of  disease,  Upon  the  occurrence  of  his 
blood-spitting,  therefore,  he  at  once  hastened  to  my  office  when  1  again  exam- 
ined his  chest  without  being  able  to  discover  the  site  of  the  hemorrhage. 

lie  was  reassured  and  told  to  go  about  his  business  but  to  he  careful 
not  to  overexert  himself.  A  few  hours  subsequently  he  again  perceived  a 
slight  irritation  in  bis  chest  or  throat  and  again  expectorated  blood  in  the 
same  amount  and  of  the  same  appearance  as  in  the  morning.  He  betook 
himself  to  lied  in  considerable  alarm  and  summoned  a  physician* 

I  saw  him  the  next  day  and  was  totally  unable  to  locate  any  pulmonary 
disease.  During  the  succeeding  two  weeks  he  expectorated  some  dark  clots 
and  experienced  a  third  slight  haemorrhage  immediately  after  some  exertion 
that  coincided  in  lime  with  his  being  shin  led  by  a  sudden  severe  Hash  of 
lightning  and  a  closely  following  clap  of  thunder.  After  this  luemoptysis, 
I  detected  some  indistinct  rales  in  the  first  right  interspace  Dot  far  from 
the  sternum.  It  seemed  to  me  also  that  resonance  in  this  region  was  a 
trifle  impaired. 

It  was  reluctantly  concluded  that  there  iihiM  he  a  tuberculous  foundation 
for  the  symptom  and  the  patient  was  sent  off  to  Colorado,  lie  went  to 
Dr.  W.  II.  Bergtold  in  Denver  who,  not  being  aide  to  locate  a  definite  lesion, 
administered  tuberculin  in  full  doses,  hut  without  obtaining  reaction.  Never- 
theless the  mas  remained  away  for  a  number  of  months  until  his  health  and 
weight  became  far  ahead  ol  what    they   had  ever  been. 

Since  that  time  I  have  repeatedly  examined  this  man  and  have  never 
been  able  to  deted  positive  evidence  of  pulmonary  disease.  What  now  was 
the  cause  of  the  laemoptyscs  in  this  case?  Was  (here  an  ulcer  or  a  dilated 
rennle  in  the  trachea  or  one  of  the  main  bronchi  which  under  the  influence 
of  exertion  emitted  a  small  amount  of  blood?  If  so  it  could  not  be  discovered. 
Or  was  there  a  tuberculous  focus  too  small  to  give  reaction  to  tuberculin? 
1  recall  a  dentist  of  about  forty  who  bad  iuemoptysis  which  could  not  be 
traced    to    the   lungs,    and    tu    whose    trachea    such    a    network    of    distended 
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capillaries  could  be  seen  as  to   suggest   one  <>f   these   vessels   as   the  source 
of  the  blood. 

Symptoms.— The  occurrence  of  pulmonary  haemorrhage  Is  usually  sud- 
den and  without  premonition.  During  sleep,  it  may  be,  or  while  making 
some  exertion  the  individual  gives  a  alight  cough,  perceives  a  salty  taste  in 
the  mouth  and  spits  out  a  mouthful  or  two  of  bright  red  blood  which,  as  it 
generally  contains  air,  is  somewhat  frothy.  If  the  sputum  is  merely  >;iu- 
guinolent  and  not  made  up  of  pure  blood,  it  consists  of  a  mixture  of  saliva, 
mucus  and  epithelial  cells,  with  the  cellular  elements  of  blood  and  micro- 
organisms. 

In  profuse  hiernoptysis  the  blood  gushes  or  pours  from  the  mouth  in  a 
bright  stream  greatly  to  the  terror  of  the  friends  as  well  as  of  the  sufferer. 
Such  copious  hemorrhages  may  prove  fatal  by  flooding  the  lungs  and  inter- 
fering witli  respiration.  If  the  blood  pours  into  a  large  cavity  it  may  cause 
syncope,  either  temporary  nr  fatal,  without  revealing  the  enormous  amount 
of  the  blood  that  is  lost.  Commonly,  however,  the  hemorrhage  recurs  one 
or  more  times  at  varying  intervals  for  days  or  weeks  until  the  invalid  be- 
comes almost  exsanguinated  or  actually  dies  of  exhaustion.  1  knew  a 
in  whkh,  during  two  or  three  weeks,  at  least  four  such  enormous  ha-inor- 
rhages  took  place,  the  patient  dying  suddenly  in  the  Last  one,  Laennec  and 
J.  Frank  are  said  to  have  observed  hemorrhages  of  ten  to  twelve  pounds  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  even  thirty  pounds  in  two  weeks, 

Such  enormous  hEmorrhages  rarely  take  place  in  any  other  affection  than 
advanced  or  rapid  I  v  progressive  phthisis,  and  owe  their  origin  to  rupture  or 
erosion  of  a  pulmonary  artery.  The  escape  of  blood  from  an  aortic  aneurysm 
is  so  overwhelming  as  to  leave  no  possibility  for  repetitions  as  in  tubercu- 
losis. In  all  case-  of  hemoptysis,  however,  the  amount  of  Mood  expectorated 
is  determined  by  the  condition  responsible  for   in  incurrence. 

In  cases  of  pulmonary  stasis  from  cardiac  disease  and  in  bronchitis,  etc., 
the  quantity  of  blood  coughed  out  is  generally  scanty,  although  in  pulmonary 
embolism  or  apoplexy  the  hemorrhage  may  sometimes  prove  considerable. 
In  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  quantity  of  blood  spat  up  varies  greatly,  from 
a  mere  staining  of  the  sputa  with  red  (o  the  profuse  amounts  already  men- 
tioned. 

There  may  be  but  a  single  haemoptysis,  hut  as  a  rule  the  bleeding  is  re- 
fnat rd  from  time  to  time  or,  continuing,  gives  rise  to  bloody  sputa  during 
days  and  even  weeks.  For  the  most  part  the  first  haemoptysis  is  succeeded 
by  the  coughing  up  of  dark-colored  clots,  sometimes  at  intervals  during  the 
day  or  on  successive  mornings  until  at  length  the  bleeding  n>:\<r<  altogether. 
The  character  of  the  expectorate  usually  changes,  becoming  darker  colored 
and  clotted  and  gradually  diminishing  in  amount  day  by  day. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that  the  greatest  possible  differences 
are  presented  by  cases  as  regards  the  quantity  oi  the  hemoptysis,  Tt  may 
vary  from  a  mere  staining  or  streaking  of  Mm-  sputa  with  Ted  to  amounts 
that  are  really  enormous.  Patients  are  very  apt  to  exaggerate  the  quantity 
not  always  from  a  desire  fo  magnify  but  because  the  impression  created  is 
such   that    the  amount   appears  larger  than   it    really    is.      For   the   sake  of 
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possessing  some  criterion  by  which  to  classify  pulmonary  haemorrhages  as 
small,  moderate  or  excessive  and  thus  be  able  intelligently  to  meet  inquiries 
on  tins  score,  we  may  take  the  figures  given  by  Strieker. 

He  considered  as  small  amounts  less  than  ILK)  c.c.  (3  ounces),  as  nmdcr- 
ate  from  100  to  500  c..c.  (from  3  to  16  ounces)  and  as  large,  all  amounts 
over  600  c.c.  For  my  part,  1  should  be  inclined  to  call  a  pint  (500)  large 
and  quantities  in  excess  of  this  figure  a>  exoessiTe. 

Auscultation  soon  after  a  copious  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs  may  dis- 
close fine  bubbling  rules  over  a  circumscribed  region  usually  below  one  or  the 
other  clavicle,  and  if  a  pulmonary  embolism  has  caused  the  haemorrhage 
it  may  in  some  cases  he  possible  to  detect,  hy  careful  percussion,  an  area 
of  dullness  near  the  base  of  the  affected  lung.  The  caution  should  ha  ex- 
pTCOSOd,  however,  that  as  a  genera!  rule  it  is  not  safe  to  perform  percussion 
on  the  chest  of  one  who  has  just  had  haemoptysis. 

No  matter  what  the  condition  underlying  the  haemorrhage,  the  individual 
is  usually  thrown  into  a  state  of  much  excitement  and,  it  may  be,  of  great 
apprehension.  The  pulse  is  accelerated  and  often  bounding,  and  the  skin 
is  warm  and  moist  unless  perchance  the  quantity  of  blood  lost  is  excessive 
when  the  patient  may  present  the  cold  clammy  surface  and  pinched  anxious 
countenance  of  collapse.  In  this  condition  the  pulse  is  small  and  weak,  the 
[i  -I urai tons  shallow  and  the  voice  faint  and  husky. 

If  the  individual  rallies  from  the  depression  incident  to  profuse  haemop- 
tysis, the  reaction,  especially  in  tuberculous  patients,  is  likely  to  he  charac- 
terised by  ft'i-rr.  This  may  he  moderate  and  persist  for  a  few  days  to  a 
week  or  it  may  reach  103°  or  even  104°  F.  in  cases  in  which  an  aspiration 
pneumonia  ensues, 

1  hemoptysis  from  other  than  pulmonary  diseases,  i.e.,  from  cardiac  or 
vascular  disease,  vicarious  menstruation  and  nervous  influences,  is  not  suc- 
ceeded by  a  febrile  temperature,  and  ><»  far  as  it  affects  the  general  state 
occasions  nothing  more  than  a  psychical  disturbance  depending  in  degree 
upon  the  person's  impressionability.  It  is  in  pulmonary  affections,  and  of 
these  chiefly  in  acute  or  advanced  phthisis  with  cavity  formation,  that  pul- 
monary haemorrhages  produce  effects  so  serious  as  to  become  in  themselves 
a  source  of  danger,  namely,  extfetfiB  atinwia  and  profound  exhaustion. 

Diagnosis. — Tn  a  strict  sense  this  doc-  not  concern  tbi"  fact  of  h;vmoply>is 
for  this  is  established  by  the  declaration  of  the  person  himself  or  of  the 
bystanders,  hut  has  to  do  with  the  source  and  cause  of  the  bleeding.  In 
many  instances  this  is  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty  since  the  individual 
may  be  knows  to  have  consumption  or  some  other  affection  of  lung-  or 
heart  capable  of  occasioning  hemoptysis;  hut  every  now  and  then  cases  are 
encountered  which  tax  the  physician's  diagnostic  acumen  or  must  remain 
doubtful  until  time  clears  up  the  nature  of  the  hemorrhage. 

In  all  instances  where  there  is  doubt  whether  or  not  the  lungs  are  the 
source  of  the  bleeding  careful  inspection  must  he  made  of  the  nose,  throat 
and  mouth  for  the  detection,  if  possible,  of  some  bleeding  point,  as  a  ruptured 
venule  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  or  in  the  post-nasal  space.  The  gums 
should  a!s«»  he  closely  scrutinized  since  persons  have  been  alarmed  hv  the 
13 
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discovery,  on  the  pillow,  of  blood  which  oozed  from  the  unhealthy  gums 
during  sleep,  or  by  suddenly  perceiving  a  salty  taste  in  the  mouth  and  there- 
upon expectorating  bloody  saliva. 

In  all  cases,  therefore,  of  scanty  haemoptysis  minute  inquiry  should  be 
made  concerning  ihe  manner  in  which  llic  blood  was  ejected  as  well  as  con- 
cerning its  appearance.  If  it  conns  from  the  upper  respiratory  tract  or  the 
mouth,  its  appearance  Is  the  mouth  may  not  be  attended  by  cough,  and  it.  is 
not  likely  to  be  mixed  with  bubbles  of  air;  whereas  hemoptysis  in  consequence 
of  disease  below  the  glottis  is  quite  sure  to  be  preceded  by  or  accompanied 
with  cough  either  with  or  without  tickling  or  other  sensation  in  the  upper 
part  of  ihe  chest.  Moreover,  as  is  usually  stated  by  authors,  the  blood  is 
of  a  bright  red  hue  and  when  scanty  is  very  likely  to  be  frothy  from  ltd 
containing  air. 

Although  cough  may  at  times  be  occasioned  by  the  escape  of  blood  from 
a  small  vessel  on  the  wall  of  the  pharynx,  still  this  symptom  in  conjunction 
with  haemoptysis  strongly  suggests  the  lungs  as  the  seat  of  the  haemorrhage. 
Nc»l withstanding  this  fact  however  the  physician  should  make  it  an  invariable 
rule  to  examine  the  larynx  and  trachea  as  well  as  the  parts  above  in  every 
case  of  haemoptysis  which  does  not  furnish  prima  facie  evidence  of  having 
come  from  within  the  depth  of  the  chest. 

Even  a  copious  pulmonary  haemorrhage  may  be  ushered  in  by  cough,  but 
it  need  not  be  attended  by  coughing  since  the  freedom  with  which  the  stream 
flows  into  and  out  of  the  month  does  not  permit  such  an  act. 

In  cases  of  scanty  as  well  as  profuse  haemoptysis,  but  especially  in  the 
latter,  much  examination  of  the  client  is  not  advisable  and  hence  an  attempt 
to  arrive  at  diagnosis  from  the  anamnesis  should  be  made  in  every  instance. 
If  it  is  impossible  to  reach  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  then,  in  eases  not 
evincing  much  gravity,  auscultation  of  the  chest  may  be  practiced.  Percus- 
sion is  not  necessary,  as  a  rule,  and  would  belter  l«-  left  for  a  subsequent 
occasion.  When  the  haemorrhage  baa  hern  excessive  it  is  for  the  most  part 
better  not  even  to  resorl  to  auscultation,  lest  the  psychical  disturbance  it 
i  asions  may  bring  on  a  repetition  of  the  bleeding.  This  caution 
is  certainly  wise  in  eases  of  undoubted  pulmonary  haemorrhage  from  tuber- 
culosis. 

In  those  instances  in  which  the  hemorrhage  may  be  thought  due  to  some 
other  than  tuberculous  disease,  a  cautious  examination  of  the  chest,  in  par* 
ticular  of  the  heart,  i^  admissible  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  on  the  plan 
of  treatment.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  detail  ihe  signs  by  which 
the  various  conditions  capable  of  causing  haemoptysis  may  be  recognized,  hut 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  recognition  of  cardiac  or  pulmonary  disease  fur- 
nishes presumptive  evidence  in  favor  of  the  lungs  as  the  source  of  Ihe 
haemoptysis. 

Hsematemeeis  i>  a  possibility  thai  should  always  be  Ijorne  in  mind  in  everv 
case  of  bleeding  from  the  mouth.  As  a  rule,  the  patient  is  able  to  state 
definitely  whether  or  not  the  blood  came  with  the  act  of  vomiting  and  thus 
to  aid  materially  in  settling  the  diagnosis,  When  doubt  still  remains,  or 
when  there  is  a  possibility  of  an  hysterical  patienl  having  intentionally  swal* 
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fawed  iil<Mul  for  the  purpose  of  deception,  or  when  ooqgfaiog  and  vomiting  both 
arc  present,  then  the  following  differential  points  may  he  lK>rne  in  mind. 

(1)  Vomited  blood  is  usually  of  a  dark  brown  color  instead  of  bright 
red  and  frothy,  and  may  look  not  unlike  coffee  grounds.     (8)  It  is  acid  in 

i  son  while  that  of  haemoptysis  is  alkaline.  (3)  lla'inatcmesis  is  apt  to  1m 
succeeded  by  blackish  stools  looking  Dot  unlike  tar.  (4)  The  microscope  may 
detect  particles  of  food  mixed  with  the  fotnitna,  while  in  pulmonary  ha*mnr- 
rhage  there  may  be  muco-pus  and  perhaps  bacilli  contained  in  the  dots. 

As  a  rule  the  differential  diagnosis  is  not  very  difficult,  but  now  and 
then  eases  arise  in  which  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  the  malady  is 
most  puzzling  or  even  impossible.  Thus  the  rupture  of  dilated  oesophageal 
veins  secondary  to  atrophic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  may  cause  haemorrhage 
which,  occasioning  cough  and  possessing  a  ted  appearance,  may  closely  simu- 
late haemoptysis.     It  is  likely,  however,  that  blackish  blood  will  be  vomited 

■re  the  hemorrhage  ceases  wholly,  or  iliat  the  alvine  discbarges  will 
present  evidences  of  blood  having  passed  down  the  intestinal  tract. 

In  illustration  of  the  difficulty  occasionally  underlying  the  discovery  of 
the  source  oi  haemorrhage  because  of  similarity  in  the  clinical  picture  pos- 
scsM'd  I iy  wholly  different  diseases,  Sticker  cites  live  case  reported  by  Honig- 
inarm  which,  condensed,  is  as  follows:  A  railroad  engineer,  aged  fifty,  who 
had  some  years  previously  Buffered  with  malaria,  and  for  the  last  year  with 
ill-defined  stomach  trouble,  was  seized  in  the  night  with  cough  and  lueuiop- 
i  \  -is.  The  blood  was  bright  red  and  frothy  and  produced  the  sensation  of 
coming  from  directly  beneath  the  sternum  which  supposition  seemed  con- 
finned  by  the  detection  of  a  small  area  of  impaired  resonance  at  the  right 
apex  VI  nn  over*  in  the  next  few  days  small  clots  were  several  times  ex- 
pelled which  were  forked  and  looked  as  if  they  might  have  emanated  from 
the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea. 

He  repeatedly  bad  chills  with  subsequent  rise  of  temperature  to  11140  F., 
ami  with  palpable  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  He  also  had  a  second  haemor- 
rhage which  was  frothy  and  accompanied  by  coughing.  In  a  word,  the  ease 
seemed  to  be  one  of  pulmonary  hemorrhage. 

The  autopsy  however  disclosed,  in  addition  to  a  small  peribronchial  focus 
in  the  right  upper  lobe,  beneath  the  clavicle  with  a  slight  degree  of  emphy- 
sema but  without  evidence  of  blood  in  the  air-passages,  an  abscess  cavity 
situated  underneath  the  diaphragm  and  hack  of  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
itamsdbu  This  cavity  which  was  filled  with  decomposing  blood  and  pus 
communicated  with  a  similar  one  in  the  upper  posterior  pari  of  the  spleen. 
It  also  opened  into  the  oesophagus  by  means  of  a  minute  perforation  that 
appeared  to  have  been  produced  by  an  ulcerative  process, 

actual  source  of  the  haemorrhage  dots  not  appear  to  have  been  settled 
even   by  the  necropsy.     The  cough   and  appearance  of  the  blood   certainly 

m       to  indicate  the  lungs  a-  the  seat  of  the  haniorrhagc.  and  yet    it   w:h 

for  the  blood  to  have  come  from  the  abscess  cavity. 

-This  can  scarcely  be  considered  independently  of  the  patho- 

nnderlying  the  hemoptysis,  since   upon  this   must    depend 

1   remote  seriousness   of   the   haemorrhage.     Nevertheless, 
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tin  iv  are  luo  [mints  that  must  always  Ik>  considered  in  attempting  to  make 
a  prognosis  in  any  given  ease  of  pulmonary  hamorrhtga, 

(1)  What  is  the  gravity  attaching  to  the  hemoptysis  per  se?  Except  in 
eases  of  ■ortic  aneurysm  and  sueh  diseases  as  lead  to  destructive  changes  in  the 
lungs,  L  e.,  pulmonary  tu1w?rculosis,  cirrhosis,  bronchiectasis,  etc.,  ha?mo]> 
is  seldom  if  ever  so  profuse  as  to  weaken  the  patient  or  endanger  life.  Tn 
bronchitis  and  cardiac  disease  the  coughing  up  of  blood  now  and  then  may 
be  >aid  to  be  without  danger,  and  hence  such  gravity  as  attaches  to  it  comes 
from  the  consideration  that  it  may  indicate  stasis  in  the  pulmonary  and 
bronchial  teasels, 

In  thoracic  aneurysm  the  expectoration  of  even  a  small  quantity  of  blood 
should  always  be  regarded  seriously  as  being  the  possible  precursor  of  a  fatal 
bsemorrhage  at  any  time.  In  pulmonary  tnWrcuIosis  the  stage  of  the  disease 
may  be  said  to  determine  the  gravity  of  even  a  small  haemoptysis.  In  its 
incipient  or  first  stage  destructive  lesions  are  not  bo  likely  as  after  softening 
and  ulceration  have  set  in,  bo  thai  pulmonary  haemorrhage  rarely  readies 
alarming  proportions.  Yet,  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  able  to  say  just  what 
i-  the  condition  directly  responsible  for  the  hemoptysis,  it  should  never  bo 
lightly  regarded,  no  matter  how  scanty. 

The  same  may  l>e  stated  also  concerning  hemoptysis  in  cases  of  bron- 
chiectasis and  lung  syphilis,  abscess  and  gangrene.  In  acute  pneumonia,  on 
the  other  hand,  haemorrhage  is  rarely  if  ever  dangerous. 

Profuse  pulmonary  haemorrhages  always  carry  with  them  the  possibility 
of  death  from  suffocation,  exhaustion  or  subsequent  broncho-pneumonia. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  since  the  Mood  may  come 
from  a  vessel  of  such  caliber  as  to  make  its  closure  by  a  clot  practically  impos- 
sible. Nevertheless,,  death  during  or  directly  after  a  pulmonary  ha?niorrhage 
is  relatively  uncommon  when  the  frequency  of  large  tuemoptyses  in  tubercu- 
losis is  eonsidi  red. 

>   What  is  the  pT  a  recurrence?     In  the  vast  majority  of  all 

of  bjemo]  t  -  from  whatever  cause,  a  repetition  «»f  the  blood-spitting 
is  likely.  The  number  and  frequency  >*(  recurrences,  however,  are  apt  to  be 
determined  by  ch<  -      I  state.     In  phthisis  and  other  diseases  which, 

are  likely  to  occasion  ruprun  an  nf  a  ^ood  sized  vessel  the  (Hemor- 

rhage is  very  likely   t  rated  and  may  defy  all  efforts  toward  its  com- 

plete \l  U  the  rare  i  when  bi  emoprysis  is 

experienced,  and  I  patient  or  his  lect  more 

than  one  hemorrhage.    Such  recurrences  Is,  or  months 

and  i 

Treatment. — Two  mam  indication?  are  pre*  the  management  «»f 

6  of  hemoptysis:  d>  the  arrest  sr.  and  <  *:  i  the  prevention 

of  its  recurrence.     Large  haemorrhages  from  any  |  he  body  tend  to 

spontaneous  cessation  -iood 

permits  contraction  of  the  injured  vascular  nd  closure  «»f  the  opening 

that  allowed  the  bleeding.  the  pulmonary  and  bronchial  vesw 

1.  but  before  nature  thus  checks  a  dangerous  haemoptysis  the  offerer 
may  become  asphyxiated  or  sink  ir  ** 
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After  spontaneous  arrest  oF  a  hemorrhage  lakes  place  nature  endeavors 
to  guard  against  its  repetition  by  plugging  tin-  wwnd  in  the  vessel-wall  l>y 
means  of  a  coagulurn  nr  hv  sealing  together  the  edges  of  the  opening.  In 
the  esse  of  the  pulmonary  system  variations  in  blood-pressure  are  so  easily 
produced  and  arterial  tension  :1-  a  seeondury  result  of  the  destruction  of  other 
portions  is  so  high  in  the  parts  of  the  lung  still  remaining  healthy,  that  the 
dislodgment  nf  the  elot  or  | he  reopening  of  the  wound  in  the  vessel-wall  be- 
comes an  easy  matter. 

Again,  our  pharmacopoeia  possesses  no  remedies  which  exert  a  selective 
action  upon  the  vessels  within  the  lungs,  u  i>  proven  hv  the  enOTOlOW  num- 
ber of  drugs  that  have  been  tried  in  a  purely  empirical  way  and  which,  for 
the  most  part,  have  heen  proven  worthless  if  not  actually  harmful.  In 
particular  we  have  no  mediearnent  capable  of  directly  constricting  the  pul- 
monary capillaries,  and  hence  attempts  to  contract  them  must  be  through 
means  dire*  ted  to  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic. 

Experiments  have  shown  Chat  pulmonary  anaemia  can  be  produced  through 
stimulation  of  the  upper  five  dorsal  sympathetic  nerves  either  by  irritation 
of  their  roots  or  hv  application  of  the  stimulus  to  the  peripheral  nerves. 
And  what  is  of  speeial  signifh  anee.  sensory  impressions  made  upon  the  inter- 
costal Bervea  exert  a  reflex  influence  upon  the  Taso-eonstrietors  of  the  lungs, 

The  foregoing  considerations  make  it  clear  that  nur  therapy  in  cases  of 
pulmonary  hemorrhage  is  limited,  and  that  such  results  as  may  he  accom- 
plished by  means  of  drugs  are  achieved  indirectly.  It  is  especially  plain 
that  even  more  is  to  be  achieved  by  hygiene  and  other  measures  than  by 
drug-therapy. 

(1)  The  Arrest  of  the  Haemorrhage. — Desirable  and  eren  necessary  as 
this  may  he  in  all  cases,  yet  in  scanty  luemnptysis  from  whatever  cause,  even 
in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  moment  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  loss  of  blood  IS  not  in  itself  dangerous.  This  indication 
may  he  regarded  as  subordinate  for  the  time  to  that  of  quieting  the  patient's 
fears  and  calming  his  excitement,  especially  as  measures  to  this  end  also  tend 
to  check  the  cause  of  his  alarm. 

The  first  duty  of  the  physician  therefore  is  to  assure  the  individual  that 
he  is  in  no  immediate  danger  since  the  amount  of  blood  lost  is  trifling. 
Even  when  the  hemorrhage  i^  extreme  the  patient  is  to  be  reassured  in  the 
same  manner  since,  as  a  mailer  of  fact,  death  during  or  directly  following 
the  haemoptysis  is  not  usual.  Should  the  patient  remain  excited  and  restless, 
or  should  his  agitation  he  so  pronounced  a<  to  he  likely  to  maintain  or 
intensify  the  bleeding,  then  positive  therapeutic  measures  may  be  advisable. 

When  a  drug  is  necessary  the  promptest  and  most  efficient  is  morphine 
i  to  4  grain  injected  beneath  the  skin.  This  remedy  not  only  exerts  a  calma- 
tive effect  speedily,  but  it  tends  to  arrest  the  bleeding  through  its  influence 
on  the  vascular  system  :  at  the  same  time  it  allays  the  cough  which,  being 
present  in  most  case-,  maintains  the  bleeding. 

Morphine  or  opium  administered  per  ob  is  both  slower  of  action  and 
more  likely  to  disturb  the  stomach.     If  fnr  any  reason  a  hypodermic  of 
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morphine  is  not  admissible,  then  heroin  -J-,  codeine  J,  or  diouine  },  may  be 
given  by  mouth. 

The  patient  must  also  be  enjoined  not  to  talk  lest  he  excite  cough,  but 
especially  lest  he  promote  fresh  haemorrhage  in  consequence  of  the  brightened 
intra-alvcohir  pressure  incident  to  the  act  of  speaking.  Words  are  ottered 
only  when  expiratory  effort  is  exerted,  and  under  such  circumstances  blood- 
pressure  within  the  pulmonary  capillaries  is  augmented.  This  certainly  favors 
bleeding  from   the  vessels  within  the  itraga. 

The  individual  should  of  course  he  commanded  to  remain  at  complete, 
physical  irst,  preferably  in  a  semi  recumbent  posture  on  couch  or  bed.  If 
the  haemoptysis  occurs  at  a  distance  from  his  home  he  should  be  there  kept 
at  rest  until  the  haemoptysis  has  ceased,  and  only  then  should  be  permitted  to 
go  to  his  home  in  a  carriage.  Such  precaution  may  seem  extreme,  hut  in 
(jim's  of  tuberculosis  it  is  impossible  to  predict  that  a  trifling  hamiorrhage 
at  first  may  not  under  exertion  be  succeeded  by  a  larger  or  even  serious  one. 

The  spitting  of  small  amounts  of  blood  does  not  ordinarily  call  for  the 
administration  of  medicines  popularly  supposed  to  be  of  service  in  pulmonary 
haemorrhage,  since  there  are  other  means  equally  if  not  more  efficient,  of 
these  ilif  besi  is  said  lo  be  the  application  of  cold  to  fhr  chest  Its  modus 
operandi  appears  to  be  by  reflex  stimulation  of  llie  vaso-eonstrietnr  fillers  of 
the  upper  five  dorsal  nerves  of  I  he  sympathetic  system,  and  therefore  the  cold 
must  be  applied  in  such  a  maimer  as  powerfully  to  impress  tbe  BeBflOfJ  fila- 
ments supplied  to  the  skin  of  the  thorax  through  the  intercostal^ 

A  small  napkin  or  large  washcloth  folded  so  as  to  form  a  square  of  four 
to  six  inches  is  wrung  out  in  ice  water  and  then  laid  on  the  bare  >ur- 
face  of  tin?  front  of  the  chest.  This  is  covered  by  another  dry  cloth  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  situ  for  half  a  minute  after  which  it  is  replaced  by  a 
second  wet  one  also  permitted  to  remain  but  thirty  seconds.  As  the  local 
sensitiveness  to  cold  is  lost  after  the  lapse  of  a  minute,  the  compress  is  then 
removed  and  applied  in  another  Bituation.  In  this  manner  several  areas 
may  be  subjected  to  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  cold,  tare  always  being 
exercised  not  to  suffer  the  applications  lo  remain  so  long  in  any  region  as 
to  have  their  effect  succeeded  by  \\^  capillary  paresis  occasioned  by  too 
protracted  contact  with  this  means  of  refrigeration. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  procedure  since  it  has  been  employed  for 
many  years  by  hydrotherapista  of  Europe,  Thus  Fernet,  who  claims  to  have 
used  it  in  the  manner  described  n»r  the  pasl  fifteen  years,  declares  he  has 
repeatedly  witnessed  its  beneficial  effects  not  only  in  eases  of  pulmonary  con- 
gestions  but  likewise  in  haemoptysis,  even  when  severe.  The  only  caution 
to  be  observed  is  in  cases  showing  profuse  perspiration,  and  yet  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  employ  cold  compresses  even  in  such  instances, 

E.  0.  Kinnear  in  the  Brooklyn  Med*  Journ*,  Oct.,  l*t>T.  highly  recom- 
mends the  application  of  a  hot-waier  bag  at  115*  F.  over  the  dorsal  vertebra' 
(Fig,  18),  claiming  thai  it  powerfully  contracts  the  arterioles  of  the  small 
bronchi  and  lun«:s.  Greater  heat  than  120°  may  be  dangerous  to  weak  hearts. 
In  copious  pulmonary  haemorrhage  when  blood  pours  from  the  mouth  in  a 
stream  and  threatens  to  asphyxiate,  cold  compresses  may  be  employed  and 
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will  doubtless  prove  of  g Tviee,  luit  as  their  action  is  too  slow  for  safety, 
BOOM  additional  treatment  is  indicated. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  efficient  means  foT  the  arrest  of  such  profuse 
hsgnoptyses  is  the  subcuianeoiu  fajtction  of  A  and  itch  ^  of  a  grain  nf 
sulphate  uf  alropia.  There  is  nothing  dangerous  in  such  doses,  as  T  have 
repeatedly  proven  in  my  own  experience,  and  Dr.  S,  E»  Solly  whose  great 


Fig.   IS, — Method  Of  appliralkin  of  spinal  hot-water  bap, 

«  \perienee  entitles  him  to  speak  with  authority  has  assured  me  that  in  these 
serious  cases  he  always  resorts  at  once  to  the  hypodermatic  administration  of 
^  of  atropine.  Its  effect  is  the  speedy  dilatation  of  the  superficial  capil- 
laries, as  shown  by  the  redness  of  the  skin  throughout  the  l>ody,  and  henco 
the  remedy  bleeds  the  patient  into  his  own  vessels,  as  it  were. 

The  pulse  at  once  arrows  soft  and  full,  and  as  the  tension  within  the 
pulmonary  vessels  i-  secondarily  influenced  by  that  of  the  aortic  system, 
the  vaso-dilatation  caused  hv  the  atropine  lowers  hi  nod -pressure  in  the  lungs. 
Certain  it  is  that  this  medication  has  many  times  saved  human  life.  If 
deemed  advisable  it  may  be  injected  along  with  j  of  a  grail]  of  morphine, 
hut  the  dose  of  the  atropia  -alt  should  he  at  least  -^  of  a  grain. 

This  treatment  is  of  coarse  attended  by  all  the  disagreeable  physiological 
effects,  dimness  of  vision  with  mydriasis  and  dryness  of  the  fauces,  hut  these 
are  of  infinitely  less  moment  than  is  the  danger  attaching  to  continuance 
of  the  frtn*  hemorrhage. 

Should  the  atropine  in  the  manner  just  recommended  not  arresl  the 
ha?mr»rrhage  it  is  not  to  he  repeated  during  a  single  bleeding,  hut  must  he 
followed  hy  other  measures  as  cold  to  the  chest  in  the  mode  described,  heat 
to  the  upper  dorsal  region,  large  sinapisms  to  the  feet  and  legs,  ligation  of 
the  extremities  and  faradization  of  the  skin  of  the  thorax.  The  swallowing 
of  tahle  salt,  a  spray  of  a  weak  watery  solution  of  suhsulphate  of  iron  and 
the  hypodermic  injection  of  ergot  are  all  useless  or  worse  than  useless.  Ergot 
in  particular  is  injurious  since  by  constricting  the  arterioles  of  the  aortic 
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system  it  raises  blood -pressure  within  the  pulmonary  circuit  and  may  actually 
aggravate  the  hemoptysis. 

Faradization  of  the  skin  of  the  chest  is  highly  recommended  by  some 
clinicians  hut  by  Fernet  is  declared  no  more  etlicient  than  his  method  of 
applying  cold.  It  acts  by  stimulating  the  intercostal  nerves  and  thus  pro- 
ducing reflex  irritation  of  the  vasoconstrictor  fibers  of  the  sympathetic. 
The  caution  should  he  exercised  not  to  apply  the  current  to  the  same  spot 
for  too  long  a  time  since  it  might  then  exert  an  opposite  effect  the  same 
as  does  the  too  prolonged  administration  of  cold. 

Should  Ihcse  various  method*  not  succeed  in  permanently  checking  haemor- 
rhage I  know  of  no  others  likely  to  prove  of  greater  service.  The  M&0lf- 
taneow  injection  of  gelatins  as  in  the  treatment  of  aortic  aneurysm  has  been 
tried  and  by  some  been  warmly  recommended.  Fraenkel  saw  hauuoptysis 
cease  promptly  in  seveial  instances  hut  does  not  f c*  1  at  all  sure  that  it  may 
not  have  been  an  illustration  of  post  hoc  rather  than  propter  hoc.  The 
treatment  is  open  to  several  objections,  such  as  the  painfullness  of  the  injec- 
tions, t  ho  risk  of  let  an  us  poisoning  and  the  production  of  high  subsequent 
fever;  so  that  it  is  1o  he  resorted  to  only  in  cases  of  daily  and  exhausting 
haunoptvses  which  threaten  the  life  of  the  patient. 

The  constriction  of  the  diseased  half  of  tin-  chest  by  means  of  adhesive 
plaster  has  also  been  employed  and  warmly  recommended.  The  plaster  may 
be  laid  on  in  overlapping  strips  or  in  any  other  manner  which  will  restrict 
the  respiratory  movements  of  the  affected  half  while  leaving  the  other  un- 
impeded. The  bandage  Bhould  be  adjusted  snugly  and  with  the  chest  in  the 
position  of  expiratory  collapse.  The  rationale  of  the  treatment  seems  to  be 
the  seen  ring  of  immobility  of  the  lung  and  hence  lessened  activity  of  blood" 
flow  through  the  injured  vessel.  It  fa  conceivable,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that 
under  some  circumstances  blond-pressure  might  be  raised  and  a  haemorrhage 
increased,  hut  such  an  unfortunate  effcel  fa  denied  by  advocates  of  this 
method. 

The  ligation  of  the  extremities  is  an  old-time  plan  of  treatment  which 
is  said  to  be  of  use  in  refractory  can-.  The  bandage  must  not  be  so  tight 
as  to  extinguish  the  arterial  pulse,  but  merely  impede  the  return  flow  to  the 
right  hear:.     It  is  to  be  kept  on  for  an  hour  or  so  and  then  removed  slowly 

lest   the  sudden   n  4  the  bl 1  confined   in   the  veins  th>o<l  the  lung 

so  to  speak  and  do  still  more  dam.  _ 

{2)    Prevention  of  a  Recurrence. —  h  peels  thi>   i-   the  most 

difficult   part  of  one's  management   of  hemoptysis,  ally   in  eases  due 

i"  destructive  changes  in  the  lungs.  Bloody  ex  peel  oration  from  mitral  steno- 
sis or  other  form-  of  cardiac  diss  menahk1  l<>  measurea 
directed  to  relieving  stasis,  and  for  obvious  reasons  tl  not  ho  .im- 
sidetred  in  this  work.  Neither  also  are  given  the  measures  indicated  in  any 
of  the  other  conditions  that  do  not  properly  belong  ?e  devoted  to 
pulmonary  affection-. 

In  the  overwhelming  majority  of  instances  the  recurring  faa?moptv$ 
dreaded  by  physician  and  patient  alik  s   in  ml* -  f  the  lungs. 

It  is  met  with  chiefly  in  chronic  cases,  and  the  pathology  of  the  condition 
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shows  bow  likely  is  repeated  bleeding  in  such  cases.  We  cannot  directly 
ligate  a  pulmonary  or  bronchial  artery,  ami  consequently  we  are  limited  to 
such  l  plan  of  management  as  will  promote  healing  in  accordance  with 
nature's  methods. 

We  arc  nut  in  possession  of  remedies  which  increase  the  coagulability 
ol  (ho  blood  with  such  certainty  as  renders  theni  absolutely  reliahle  in  such 
an  emergency  as  the  one  now  confronting  us.  (ielatine  may  he  given  as 
food  and  by  some  is  said  to  he  as  efficient  as  its  hypodermic  injection. 
Chloride  of  calcium  in  repeated  doses  may  also  he  administered  internally  and 
will  probably  prove  as  powerful  in  this  direction  as  anything.  This  is  espe- 
cially advocated  by  W.  E.  Dixon.  Its  coagulating  effect  on  the  blood  18  said 
\<>  be  l*>st  after  twenty-four  hours,  and  hence  it  is  useless  to  continue  the 
remedy  after  that  length  of  time.  Acetate  of  lead  and  digitalis  (Traubc's 
old  stand-by) ,  oil  of  turpentine  by  mouth,  copaiba  and  the  like  have  had  their 
advocates  hut  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  no  real  use  in  preventing  frequent 
recurrences  when  the  blood  comes  from  a  pulmonary  aneurysm  or  an  ulcerated 
artery,  the  opening  in  the  wall  of  which  is  too  large  to  he  securely  closed  hy 
a  elot. 

In  reality  we  are  limited  to  measures  calculated  to  constrict  the  In  men 
of  the  bleeding  vessel  and  to  reduce  blood-flow  or  blood-pressure  within  the 
artery  to  as  low  a  point  as  possible.  It  is  so  easy  a  matter  for  the  wound 
in  the  vascular  wall  to  he  reopened  that  fresh  hemorrhages  arc  likely  to 
occur  before  the  edges  of  the  torn  coats  can  be  Irmly  united.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  we  are  compelled  to  rely  on  indirect   methods. 

Suprarenal  extract  is  the  agent  which,  theoretically  at  Least,  ought  to 
accomplish  the  end  desired,  hut  1  have  had  no  experience  with  it  in  this 
class  of  cases.  It  may  he  given  hypodermicallyj  by  mouth,  or  dissolved 
on  the  tongue  in  considerable  doses  and  at  rather  short  intervals.  Its  effect 
upon  aortic  Wood-pressure  should  be  watched  and  the  remedy  discontinue*! 
when  the  latter  becomes  much  raised,  lest  the  tension  of  the  pulmonary 
vessels  he  secondarily  exalted.     Its  hupodermir  arftitirtisfnflvin  is  not   without 

danger,  since  sudden  death  has  been  known  to  occur. 

In  all  cases  the  bowels  must  be  kept  relaxed  by  the  daily  administration 
of  an  aperient  water  or  a  laxative  pill.  The  purpose  of  this  Is  to  favorably 
affed   pulmonary  circulation  through  stimulation  of  the  splanchnic  nerves 

which   are   known   to  regulate  blood -pressure   throughout    the  body.      At    the 

same  time  there  may  be  something  in  the  old-time  notion  that  laxatives 
exert  a  derivative  effect  on  the  blood-stream  tending  to  draw  it  away  From 
the  lungs,  since  ii  certainly  lessens  stasis  within  the  pulmonary  system. 
The  caution  should  be  observed  however  lo  avoid  strong  physic  for  these 
patients,  inasmuch  as  tuberculous  subjects  are  very  easily  weakened  by  tree 
catharsis. 

The  use  of  morphine  is  good  treatment  and  is  very  general,  hut  I  doubi 
if  the  rationale  of  its  employment  is  always  understood,  ll  \<  usually  ad- 
ministered for  the  restriction  of  cough  which,  if  frequent  or  severe,  tends 
to  bring  on  a  return  of  bleeding.  Such  is  necessary  especially  soon  after  a 
large  haemoptysis,  but  it   is  not   the  sole  or  chief  purpose  of  morphine   in 
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these  cases.  Its  main  benefit  comes  from  its  ability  to  slow  the  respiration 
and  thus  favor  recovery  by  retardation  of  the  flow  and  coagulation  of  the 
blood  within  the  bleeding  vessel.  Accordingly,  morphine  should  be  <:iven  in 
as  large  doses  and  at  such  intervals  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  respira- 
tions down  to  twelve  or  even  seven  in  tbe  minute. 

This  action  of  morphine  should  be  kept  up  for  three  or  four  days  after 
a  profuse  pulmonary  hemorrhage.  It  may  then  he  cautiously  lessened  in 
amount  so  as  to  permit  sufficient  cough  to  get  rid  of  old  clots  and  other 
sputa.  The  invalid  should,  however,  be  cautioned  against  indulging  his  in- 
clination to  cough  lest  he  thereby  do  harm  to  the  partly  healed  break  in  the 
vessel  -wall. 

Morphine  is  less  disagreeable  than  the  repeated  injection  of  atropine  and 
is  probably  more  efficient  than  other  agents.  Nevertheless  it  is  well  to 
maintain  low  blood-pressure  throughout  the  aortic  system  and  foT  this  pur- 
pose aconite,  nitroglycerin  and  ipecac  are  all  employed  Aconite  is  exten- 
sively administered  for  this  purpose  and  must  be  ordered  in  sufficient  dosage 
to  keep  the  pulse  soft,  full  and  slow.  This  treatment  has  the  indorsement  of 
experienced  clinician,;  but  to  my  mind  it  is  not  so  good  as  morphine  in  the 
manner  given  above. 

Aconite  is  direct  jmison  to  the  heart-muscle  as  well  as  a  sedative  to  the 
vaso-motor  system  of  nerves,  and  lowers  vascular  tension  by  virtue  of  its 
action  on  the  heart  and  vessels,  but  itfl  poisonous  action  on  the  myocardium 
is  greater  than  that  on  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  Hence,  in  such  doses  as  sire 
required  to  keep  down  mtrapulmonary  blood-pressure,  it  is  a  dangerous 
remedy  to  persons  already  weakened  hv  disease  and  loss  of  blond.  For  these 
reasons  I  have  never  prescribed  it  in  cases  of  haemoptysis,  although  T  have 
had  occasion  to  observe  its  effects. 

Nitroglycerin  ami  allied  nitrite  compounds  are  also  sometimes  prescribed 
in  cases  of  recurrent  haemoptysis  because  of  their  well-known  action  in 
reducing  arterial  tension.  It  has  been  especially  recommended  by  Fick  for 
the  lessening  <»f  high  pulmonary  blood-pressure  as  evinced  by  marked  accen- 
tuation of  the  second  pulmonic  tone.  But  I  must  agree  with  Sticker  in  the 
fear  that  its  employment  would  be  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good.  The 
initial  effect  of  nitroglycerin  is  acceleration  of  the  heart's  action,  and  it  is 
conceivable  that  sudden  quickening  of  heartrrate  might  open  a  vessel  afresh 
before  the  secondary  dilating  elTect  on  the  arterioles  could  appreciably  lower 
the  tension  in  the  pulmonic  system. 

Ipecacuanha  is  the  third  and  last  remedy  mentioned  as  capable  of  re- 
ducing blood-pressure  in  the  aortic  and  secondarily,  therefore,  in  the  pulmonic 
system.  Anv  substance  which  occasions  nausea  occasions  slowing  and  soften- 
ing of  the  pulse  and  hence  any  member  of  the  group  of  emetics  Is  capable 
of- producing  the  same  effect  a^  ipecac.     Indeed  it  may  be  stated  en  passant 

that  this  drug  taken  in  a  full  emetic  dose  has  been  employed  for  the  arrest 
of  pulmonary  hemorrhage,  but  this  is  altogether  too  heroic  a  treatment, 
especially  as  we  possess  other  more  certain  and  less  disagreeable  agents. 

There  is  no  valid  objection,  however,  to  the  use  of  ipecac  f«»r  the  purpose 
of  preventing  pulmonary  hemorrhage  since  it>  employment  is  not  dangerous. 
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Any  preparation  may  be  selected,  ihc  mu1  requirement  lining  that  1.I10  remedy 
be  given  in  such  dosage  as  will  keep  the  patient  on  the  edge  of  emesis,  as 
H  were.  So  long  as  the  skin  is  kept  warm  and  moist  by  the  medicine  and 
the  pulse  soft  and  full,  all  is  accomplished  that  is  desirable.  Should  nausea 
or  even  vomiting  occur,  no  harm  is  likely  to  ensue  as  the  strain  of  emesis 
is  offset  by  the  beneficial  action  of  the  ipecac. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  some  other  much  used  remedies,  viz.,  the 
prolonged  administration  of  ergot  either  by  mouth  or  under  the  skin,  and 
astringents  as  acetate  of  lead,  gallic  acid  and  digitalis.  Astringents  may  be 
dismissed  with  the  statement  that  they  are  utterly  worthless  in  pulmonary 
h;i  tiiorrhagc  and  only  do  harm  by  disturbing  the  stomach. 

The  consideration  of  ergot  may  not  be  so  summarily  dismissed  because  it 
is  probably  more  widely  prescribed  for  haemoptysis  than  any  other  one  drug. 
Notwithstanding  its  popularity  it  is  not  0*1/1/  irrational  for  pulmonary  bleed- 
in  0  it  or  to  erosion  or  rupture  of  a  pulmonary  artery,  hot  it  is  capable  of 
domg  harm.  Ergot  raises  blond-pressure  in  the  aortic  system  by  contraction 
of  the  arterioles  through  stimulation  of  the  vaso-inotor  nerves.  Whether 
indirectly  through  its  action  on  the  aortic  system  or  directly  on  the  pulmo- 
nary vessels,  ergot,  therefore,  raises  blood-pressure  111  the  lungs  and  defeats 
the  purpose  intended. 

If  haemoptysis  were  in  every  instance  due  to  relaxation  and  transudation 
ergot  might  do  good,  but  when  profuse  pulmonary  bleeding  arises  in  cons* 
«|ucnce  of  loss  of  continuity  in  the  vascular  wall,  and  nature  is  striving  to 
close  the  vA^vs  of  the  wound,  the  attempt  to  accomplish  this  must  be  frus- 
trated by  a  remedy  which,  like  ergot,  raises  blood-pressure  within  that  in- 
jured vessel.  This  theoretical  consideration  restrains  me  from  prescribing 
ergot  in  cases  of  hemoptysis. 

I  realize  that  it  is  and  frequently  has  been  given  and  apparently  with 
b DM 'ficial  results.  But  1  cannot  help  believing  that  it  is  in  reality  a  matter 
of  post  hoc  not  propter  hoc.  In  other  words,  that  if  bleeding  has  ceased 
after  the  administration  of  ergot  it  has  been  in  spite  of  and  not  on  account 
of  the  drug. 

Another  very  great  objection  to  this  medicine  lies  in  the  gastric  disturb- 
anee  which  it  practically  always  creates*  From  every  standpoint,  therefore, 
[  be!  compelled  to  raise  my  voice  in  protest  against  the  use  of  this  agent  in 
CMea  of  luemoptysis. 

Digitalis  is  another  therapeutic  agent  which  only  very  exceptionally  finds 
a  place  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  haemorrhage,  When  bleeding  is  active, 
this  remedy  is  too  slow  in  action  even  were  it  not  actually  eontraimlicated. 
When  a  recurrence  is  apprehended  digitalis  is  inadmissible,  nay  harmful, 
because  of  the  increased  vigor  of  cardiac  systoles  and  the  augmentation  of 
blood- pressure  which  it  occasions.  Aside  from  the  luemoptysis  of  cardiac 
disease  the  only  condition  in  which  1  can  conceive  nf  it-  doing  good,  is 
when,  after  the  lapse  of  many  days  or  weeks  without  serious  recurrence,  the 
beart  has  grown  feeble,  stasis  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  ensues  and  bleeding 
may  be  feared  in  consequence  of  such  passive  congestion. 

Lastly,  in  all  cases  of  M.'ri«ms   pulmonary  luemorrliage   the   patient,  even 
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though  be  be  a  consumptive,  must  l»e  kept  on  a  low  diet  immediately  after 
the  haemoptysis,  and  indeed  so  long  as  fresh  M  Adding  is  apprehended.  Tb& 
IVmmI  si  1  first  sliouhl  In-  cold  as  well  as  nnnstiinulaling,  ami  in  mv  opinion 
not  confined  in  fluids  so  that  the  amount  of  blond  may  not  be  too  rapidly 
restored  to  its  normal  limits.  Nature  will  restore  the  bulk  of  the  blood 
without  the  ingestion  of  liquids  by  the  sufferer. 

When  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  warrant  an  increase  in  the  dietary, 
even  then  tin-  patient  must  cautiously  return  to  bis  former  liberal  diet  lest 
pulse  tension  be  too  quickly  augmented  and  the  vessel  he  caused  to  reopen 
thereby.  It  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  consumptives  are  apt  to  experi- 
ence a  fresh  hemoptysis  whenever  the  dietary  has  become  too  liberal.  Better, 
therefore,  a  light  diet  and  no  hemorrhage  than  heavy  diet  and  another  Joss 
of  blood  in  offset  its  benefits. 


CHAPTER    XIII 

ACUTE    FIBKIMH  S     l'NKI   Mn\lv 

Definition, —  An  acute  infection,  eharaeten/i-d  pathologically  In  an  hi- 
rlumiiiatorv  < vidate  in  the  lungs  and  clinically  by  an  abrupt  onset,  a  COB- 
tmnedj  usually  high  lever  and,  in  favorable  ca&e&j  after  a  limited  number 
of  days  by  a  more  or  leas  sudden  decline  <d"  symptoms  ami  return  to  health 
with  resolution  of  the  inflammatory  process  within  ihe  lungs. 

Introductory.^ Vari mis  terms  arc  applied  to  this  disease  hul  none  is 
quite  free  fmtn  objection.  The  designation  lobar  pneumonia  was  given  to 
it  by  l^ennec  because  it  was  noted  that  in  typical  cases  the  inflammatory 

en  involved  the  whole  of  a  ]<>Im;  and  not  groups  of  lobules,     M  is  now 
known  that  the  local  process  may  have  a  lobular  as  well  as  a  lobar  distribu- 
and  therefore  this  term  is  not  scientifically  accurate.     II  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  usage,  however,  because  agreeing  with  the  facts  as  oliserved  in  most 
cases,  and  ia  the  name  moat  commonly  given  to  the  disease  in  this  eoonirv. 

The  appellations  croupous  ttrttj  fibrinous  are  much  employed  by  the  Her- 
mans and,  owing  to  the   \m<1«-   influence  of  German  medical   thought,  are 
becoming  more  and  more  prevalent   in  other  lands,      Rokitansky   first   called 
it  by  the  former  term  because  of  the  analogy  between  the  exudate  in   t  li i  - 
n  and  that  found  in  the  larynx  in  case*  <>f  membranous  « 

Fibrinous  pneumonia  wa«  the  designation  chosen  by  Virchow  01 
of  the  richness  of  the  exudate  in  fibrin,  and    i-   probably  on   the 
beet  term   that  ha*  ret  been  devised.     The  affection   ha*   ;jI-o   \***n   < 
pneumonitis  by  writers  like  the  Late  An -tin    Flint,   wl 
true  inflammation  of  the  lung*,  and   on   the  other  hand 
fever,  a  term  which  empha-.: 
Among  the  people  it 

of  the  lungs.     The  adjeetires  lobar,   rroupo 
interchangeably  in  thi*  wiiv 

The  fiiarmas  wader  eoosidVratJon  I 
Vert  mm  a*/ 
the  thrsrajL     Tne 
ftf  symptotna.  md  beaee  it  i*  vtA 
&k  m  *  wjsoiai  cliwxa 

s 
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possible,  11  was  also  not  until  the  last  century  was  well  advanced  that  the 
pathological  anatomy  of  the  disease  became  well  understood  and  the  true 
relation  between  it  and  pleurilis  was  definitely  recognised.  Even  then  it 
was  though  I  to  he  essentially  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  until  bae- 
teriologica]  investigation  shoved  it  due  lo  the  action  o!  micrococci,  and  a 
new  enneeptinn  of  its  nature  was  entertained.  It  is  now  knows  to  he  an 
infective  process  and  the  constitutional  disturbance  a  manifestation  of  bac- 
tenvniia,  not  of  inflammatory  reaction. 

It  is  still  not  definitely  settled  in  the  minds  of  all  whether  pneumonia 
is  a  general  infection  and  the  lung-involvement  a  local  result  or  the  disease 
is  a  local  infection  and  the  fever  and  other  constitutional  symptoms  the 
result  of  the  local  condition.  There  are  a  good  many  facts  going  to  hear 
out  the  correctness  of  the  latter  theory  and  many  writers  of  prominence 
have  adopted  il    { Liebermcister,  Andrew  H.  Smith,  Fraenkel). 

In  favor  of  the  contention  thai  the  avenue  of  infection  is  through  the 
lungs  and  that  therefore  pneumonia  is  a  primary  local  infection  with  second- 
ary toxaemia  or  bacteremia  may  be  cited  iIh-  investigations  and  experiments 
of  Duerck  on  which  Fraenkel  lays  much  stress.  He  found  that  the  lungs 
of  healthy  animals  as  well  as  of  individuals  dead  of  other  diseases  than 
pneumonia  contained  bacteria  of  various  kinds  among  which  were  pneumo- 
eoeci Furthermore,  insufflation  of  pneumoeoeci  into  the  trachea  of  rabbits 
failed  lo  excite  pneumonia  unless  they  were  accompanied  hy  some  irritant, 
as  dust-particles. 

Hence  Fraenkel  concludes  that  the  diplocoecus  lanceolatus  produces  the 
disease  of  which  we  are  writing  only  when  the  germs  are  unusually  virulent 
or  when  the  natural  protection  residing  in  healthy  lungs  lias  been  overcome 
by  some  deleterious  influence.  Under  such  conditions  a  local  infective  in* 
flanvniation  is  set  up  which  is  accompanied  or  speedily  followed  by  general 
symptoms  indicative  of  pneumococc&mia. 

The  correctness  of  the  view  that  pneumonia  i>  a  secondary  localization 
of  a  primary  infection  of  the  blood,  seems  borne  out  hy  the  experiments  of 
Schultz  who  produced  pneumonia  in  rabbits  by  the  intravenous  injection 
of  pneumoeoeci.  Some  of  I\osenow*s  blood  examinations  iii  cases  of  pneu- 
mococcamiia  also  appear  to  support  this  contention.  For  instance,  he  ob- 
tained the  diplococcus  from  the  blood  of  five  patients  before  physical  signs 
of  pulmonary  involvement  could  be  discovered.  Furthermore,  pneumoeoeci 
were  demonstrated  in  the  blond  of  individuals  who  were  evident! v  suffering 
from  some  form  of  septicaemia  without  the  development  of  pneumonia  at  any 
time  in  the  course  of  their  disease.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  atrium  of  infec- 
tion appears  to  have  been  an  inflammatory  process  within  the  nasal  cavity. 

The  aetiology  of  pneumonia  is  still  further  complicated  by  the  considera- 
tion that  various  micro-organisms,  e.  g.,  Friedlander'fi  pneumohacillus,  the 
influenza  bacillus,  the  streptococcus,  etc-,  are  capable  of  producing  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs.  The  query  arises,  therefore,  are  such  in  Hani  mat  ions 
to  be  classed  under  fibrinous  pneumonia  in  the  strict  sense  or  are  they 
similar  to  this  form  only  in  their  extent  and  possibly  in  their  clinical  Mani- 
festations, whereas  in  their  morbid  anatomy  they  air  different? 
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monia  which,  in  physical 
mococcus  pneumonia. 
food   that  the  cut  surface  yields  a 
iwn  out  in  long  strings  like 
the  same  tough  stringy  mucus.     I 
who  saw  numerous  instances  of 

eh  mucus  in  the 
aa  ao  charac:  iat 

lander  pneumonia  is 

Fraenkel  holds  the 
l»y    (Be  diplococcus  h 
prod  in  vd  by  other  organisms  it  is  noH 
lietCBi  furthermore,  that  the  so-called 
*uppo*>«l  due  to  some  other 
eration  of  this  with  some  other  organhan,  e_  g_. 
times  spoken  of  as  mixed  pneumonias,  axe  in  realitj  due  to  the 
when  viewed  from  the  pathologico-anatomical  and  barteriofcerieal 

The  pneumococcal  is  readily  killed  and  replaced  by  other  bacteria,  and 
therefore  when  cultures  made  from  the  lung?  after  death  fail  10  ibov  this 
germ  one  cannot  conclude  that  it  was  not  present  as  the  cansatrre  factor. 
If  the  cut  section  shows  the  characteristic  granular  appearance,  then  i: 
pneumococcus  pneumonia,  whereas  the  inflammatory  exudate  caused  by  other 
organisms  is  less  typically  granular  and  leas  compact.     Weight  of  eridence 
teems  to  support  Fraenkel's  contention  and  to  indicate  that  clinical  filial 
in  the  course  and  symptoms  of  acute  pneumonia  are  the 
influ-  -  age,  ha  ..  excepting  in  those  rare  »w-«-*  which,  j 

by  the  appearance  of  sputum  and  cut  surface,  mt^  d 
hacillna.     Mv   treatment   of  this  subject,  therefore,  will   be 
belief. 

JEtiology.     Bacteria,— There  is  still  much  for 

rding  tin*  role  plated  by  micro-organism-  in  the  ea  narv 

inflammation.      It  appears  to  be  settled   that   a   ' 
inflammation  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  sereral 

therefore,  one  cannot  assert  when  speaking  in  a  str  that 

there  is  but  one  kind  of  organism  capable  of  ■  ma. 

In  1882  Friedlandcr  identifier!  a  bacilli!*  which  was  pathogenic  foi 
-,  guinea-pigs  and  mice  hut  not  for  rabbits  ant]  which,  for  a  I 
thought  tn  be  the  cause  of  pneumonia  in  man.     This  lattei 
known  to  be  eomct,  but  as  already  stated  thifl  U 

arily  encountered.    The  so-called  Friedlandcr 
Jv  rarely  and  seems  to  be  distinguished   by   the  products 
.uein  that  may  be  seen  in  the  sputa  and  on  tl 
To  other  respects  it  may  closely  resemble  any  ord  ma  »»f 

and,  excepting  for  the  stringy  mucus  ation, 

cally  differentiated. 
IT  discovered   in  human   saliva  a  diplococcua   which    wai 
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pathogenic  for  rabbits.  In  the  same  year  Talamon  obtained  this  organism 
from  pneumonic  lungs,  ami  again,  in  1SH4,  it  was  obtained  by  Salvioli.  In 
this  latter  year  A.  Fraenkcl  also  obtained  a  diploeoecus  fnun  hepatized  lungs 
which  be  cultivated  and  proved  experimentally  to  possess  pathogenic  proper- 
ties. His  observations  were  thereafter  confirmed  by  Weichselbaum  and  many 
others;  so  that  FraenkePs  diploeoecus  lanceolatus  soon  came  to  be  generally 
recognized  as  the  cause  of  acute  fibrinous  pneumonia, 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  doubt  on  this  point  no  longer  exists  and  when 
physical  findings  in  an  obscure  or  atypical  case  are  not  such  as  to  render 
clear  the  nature  of  the  illness  it  has  become  a  routine  method  to  make  smears 
of  the  blood  or  to  make  cultures  and  search  for  the  pneumococcal  in  the 
belief  that  if  the  case  is  one  of  fibrinous  pneumonia  this  genu  will  be  found 
in  the  blood. 

The  pathogenic  properties  of  this  coccus  have  also  been  abundantly  at- 
tested by  its  detection  in  the  inflammatory  exudates  of  other  organs  and 
tissues  than  the  lungs.  Indeed  there  is  scarcely  a  structure  of  the  body 
susceptible  to  invasion  in  which  it  has  not  been  found. 

Although  the  diploeoecus  lanccnlalus  is  now  generally  accepted  as  the 
cause  of  acute  fibrinous  pneumonia,  still  it  is  not  always  capable  of  demon- 
stration in  the  pneumonic  exudate  after  death.  Tn  the  instances  in  which  it 
has  not  been  identified  we  must  conclude  that  either  it  was  not  present 
originally  or,  by  reason  of  its  easy  vulnerability,  bad  been  destroyed  in  loco. 
In  other  instances  it  has  been  found  associated  with  other  bacteria,  so  that 
we  arc  forced  to  conclude  either  that  there  may  be  a  mixed  infection  in  some 
cases  of  pneumonia  or  that  additional  micro-organisma  gain  access  and  be- 
come active  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  process  (Liebermeister). 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  doubt  no  longer  exists  concerning 
tin*  role  played  by  the  diploeoecus  lanceolatua  in  the  causation  of  primary 
fibrinous  pneumonia.  The  ijuestions  that  are  now  engaging  the  attention 
of  investigators  have  to  do  with  I  he  conditions  favoring  infection  rather  than 
with  the  nature  of  the  infective  organism.  Admirable  work  has  been  done 
along  this  line  under  the  auspices  of  the  Medical  Commission  for  the  In- 
vestigation of  Acute  Respiratory  Diseases  of  the  Department  of  Health  of 
the  City  of  Xew  York,  and  1  shall  make  free  \\>v  of  ihe  conclusions  contained 
in  the  nrsi   report  of  this  commission. 

Viability  of  the  Pnewnococcv*. — The  first  question  that  interests  u<  from 
a  prophylactic  standpoint  has  to  do  with  the  length  of  life  of  the  germ 
after  it  leaves  the  animal  body.  This  was  investigated  by  Francia  tarter 
Wood  and  ihe  literature  of  this  phase  of  the  subject  was  reviewed.  His 
summary  and  conclusions  may  be  reproduced  at  length  without  apology. 

(1)  In  moisl  sputum  kept  in  the  dark  at  mora  temperatures  the  average 
life  of  the  pneumoeoccus  is  eleven  days,  though  considerable  variations  may 
be  noted  in  different  specimens  of  sputum. 

In  the  Baroe  sputum  kept  at  0°  C.  the  average  life  of  the  organism  is 
thirty-five  days. 

In  sputum  kept  at  room  temperatures  and  in  a  strong  light  the  pneuuio- 
COCCUB  lives  less  than  five  days. 


MOM* 

prtum  (•)   in  the  dark  the  poeumomrus  lira  on  the 
thirty-fi*e  days;  <M  in  diffuse  light,  thirty  davs;  <c>   in  sunlight, 
less  than  four  hours. 

<3)  In  powdered  sputum  even  what  kept  in  the  dark  the  death  of  the 
pneuroococcus  takes  place  in  from  one  to  four  hoars.  When  exposed  to 
sunlight  death  occurs  within  an  hoar. 

1 4)  No  important  differences  were  noted  in  the  life  of  the  pneumococcal 
when  dried  on  glass,  tin.  or  wood.  On  doth  the  life  was  usually  slight  ly 
longer  than  on  rjonahsorbing  surfaces. 

(5)  Sprayed  sputum  particles  remain  in  suspension  for  twenty- four  hours. 
hut  all  masses  of  a  size  sufficient  to  contain  bacteria  settle  at  the  rate  of 
about  40  cm.  per  hour. 

( *'* )  When  sputum  containing  poeumococci  is  sprayed  the  organisms  rarely 
norm  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  often  die  in  les^  time.    The  substance 
upon  which  the  particles  fall  make?  but  little  difference  in  the  life  of  the 
orjrauism.     On  cloth  a  slight  prolongation  is  occasionally  noted,  due  perhaps 
•  Irving, 
he  mucus  of  the  sputum  exerts  a  destructive  action  on  the  pneu- 
eua. 
(8)  Exposure  of  bacterial  spray  to  sunlight  while  in  suspension  results 
in  the  destruction  of  the  pneumococcus  within  half  an  hour, 

The  conclusions  of  practical  importance  which  can  lie  drawn   from 
the  ren  in  this  paper  are  as  foil.. 

A.  The  life  of  the  pneumococcus  in  moi-=t   sputum   is  of  considerable 
duration,  the  average  period  being  less  than  two  weeks  unless  the  material 
posed  \*>  -unlight.     But  such  sputum  does  not  give  **\J  bacteria 

even  irbeu  exposed  to  strong  current-  i»f  air:  it  may  be  considered  a>  innocu- 
:»t  to  persona  handling  clothes,  bedding,  etc.,  which  have  recently 
oontaminated.     Under  ordinary  conditions,  however.  thi<  sputum  dries 
in  tli-  of  a  few  hours  «>r  days.    The  dried  masses  retain  their  virulence 

I  long  time,  and  if  deposited  on  the  floor  or  on  the  bedding  of  the  patient 
be  powdered  mechanically,  as  sweep  ug,  dusting,  or  finishing;  the  con- 
taTnJnated  articles  will  distribute  pneuj  in  the  :tir.     Fortunately,  how- 

ever, Kbe  nriranisms  in  the  sputum  do  not  remain  long  in  suspension  and 
die  oil  rapidly  under  the  action  of  light  and  desiccation.     In   sunlight  or 
diffuse  daylight  the  bacteria  in   such   powder  die   within    an   hour,   and    in 
about  four  hours,  if  kepi  in  the  dark.     The  danger  «>f  infection   from  now- 
teed  >putum  may,  therefore,  be  avoided  by  ample  illumination  and  ventila- 
"f  the  sick-room  in  order  to  destroy  or  dilute  the  bacteria,  and  hv  the 
lance  of  dry  sweeping  or  dusting.    Articles  which  may  be  contaminated 
.vhieh  cannot  be  cleaned  by  cloths  dampened  in  a  suitable  disinfect  an  I 
1  be  removed  from  the  patient's  vicinity. 
When   a   person   suffering    from    a   pneumococcus    infection   coughs, 
expectorates,  or  talks,  particles  of  sputum  or  saliva  are  expelled  from 
which  may  contain  virulent  pneumococci.     Such  particles  remain 
in  the  air  fnr  a  number  of  hours  if  the  ventilation  of  the  room 
rl.    They  may  he  inhaled  by  persons  in  the  vicinity  nf  the  patienl 
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or  they  may  be  deposited  upon  various  articles  in  the  room.  Whether  sus- 
pended in  the  air  or  dried  on  surrounding  objects,  the  writer's  studies  show 
that  they  become  harmless  in  a  very  short  time,  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
hein^r  fche  extreme  limit,  while  many  of  the  pneumococci  in  the  spray  perish 
in  a  few  minutes,  especially  if  exposal  to  strong  light. 

In  the  light  of  these  experiments  the  risk  of  infection  from  the  pneumo- 
coccus  is  largely  confined  to  those  in  direct  contact  with  the  person  whose 
BXCreta  contain  the  organism. 

Arrnuc  ■•/  Entmucc  tif  Ihr  Pnrum6€OQCiU&.~  So  man\  1  l;s v •  -  been  Che  in- 
vestigation- io  determine  the  channel  by  which  ihi<  genii  gains  BCOess  to  the 
human  organism  that  it  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  pass  them  in 
review  in  this  work.  It  will  suffice,  therefore,  to  state  the  COnclusiona  that 
have  been  arrived  at  and  are  now  generally  accepted.  Nclter,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  to  endeavor  to  answer  this  rpiestion,  idem  Mien*  ihe  pneumoeoceus 
in  the  oral  secretions  of  'in  per  cent  of  individuals  who  had  never  sutTered 
from  pneumonia  and  in  80  ]^ir  cent  of  tho.se  who  had  experienced  the  disease 
Borne  time  in  the  past.  With  the  lapee  of  time,  however,  tins  hitter  number 
was  diminished,  hut  67  per  cent  showing  the  organism  in  their  mouth*  after 
five  years  following  their  attack.  It  is  especially  worthy  of  note  that  he  was 
able  to  obtain  the  diplocoecua  from  some  individuals  whose  pneumonia  had 
occurred  ten,  fifteen  and  even  twenty  years  before. 

These  results  have  been  confirmed  by  many  other  investigators  although 
the  figures  have  varied  somewhat  1  >r.  E.  1\  Wells,  in  the  Winter  of  1904, 
maile  smears  ;md  cultures  from  the  throats  of  135  persons,  some  of  whom 
had  had  pneumonia  while  others  had  not,  although  many  of  the  latter  were 
members  of  households  in  which  the  disease  had  occurred.  Of  this  number 
61  or  45  per  cent  yielded  positive  results.  In  some  instances  Wells  identified 
the  pneumococcus  in  the  throat  of  every  member  of  families  in  which  the 
disease  had  recently  prevailed, 

The  latest  contribution  to  the  (subject  of  the  prevalence  *«r  the  pneumo- 
coccus and  allied  organisms  in  i lie  throat-secretions  <>f  healthy  individuals, 
comes  from  the  workers  under  the  New  York  commission  already  mentioned. 
They  show  that  an  exceedingly  rich  flora  exists  in  the  mouth  and  pharynx 
of  all  persons  and  that  in  the  great  majority,  if  not  in  all  healthy  beings, 
the  diplocoecua  pneumonia;  may  be  constantly  found.  Owing  to  differences 
in  cultural  and  other  methods  employed  their  findings  vary  somewhat,  but 
in  the  main  may  be  said  to  verify  the  statement  just  made.  Their  researches 
also  proved  that  other  strains  exist  which  are  distinguished  with  difficulty 
from  the  genuine  pneumococcus,  For  instance,  the  streptococcus  rmicosus 
of  Schottmuller  is  a  frequent  inhabitant  of  the  oral  cavity  and  morphologi- 
cally resembles  the  pneumonia  diplococcus  closely* 

Park  and  Williams  examined  the  sputum  of  200  individuals  for  the 
presence  of  pneumococci  and  of  this  number  eighty  were  classed  as  normal 
In  forty  of  these,  or  50  peT  cent,  typical  organisms  were  identified  and  in 
eleven  the  germs  were  atypical.  In  tin-  remaining  cases  HO  pneumococci  were 
isolated.  Lonoope  and  Fox  examined  the  saliva  of  forty  healthy  persons 
and,  although   failing  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  pneumococci   in  from 
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to  50  per  cent  of  the  CMOS,  they  \vt  eonehuled  that  the  organism  M  an 
inhabitant  of  the  mouth  ami  throat  of  most  healthy  individuals,  especially 
during  the  Winter  month-. 

Dnval  anil  Lewis  examinee!  (he  sali\a  <>f  twenty-four  individuals  working 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  who  hml  never  had  pneumonia 
and  were  in  perfect  general  health.  Pneamococd  were  Isolated  in  every 
■■-id»*ration  being  given  to  cultures  that  did  no!  ferment 
in u!  in.  Dr.  M.  W-  Hall  examined  the  secret  ions  obtained  by  a  swab  from 
the  tonsils  and  soft  palate  of  thirty-two  healthy  persona  ol  whom  ten  were 
workers  in  a  hospital  and  the  others  ol  miscellaneous  outdoor  occupations. 

Typical  pncumococci  were  obtained  by  growth  on  poured  bl l-agar  plates 

in  (Jo  per  cent. 

Berber  in  New  York  found  the  organism  in  thirty-nine  out  of  seventy* 

-  and  in  a  second  series  of  vol  examinations  of  healthy  Individ- 

nab  be  identified  tin*  germ  seventy-one  times  or  34.8  per  rent.     Borgcr  also 

found  that  the  lips  of  drinking-eup<  as  well  as  of  sputum-cupg  were  con* 

oated  by  pnenmococci  ami  hence  he  concluded  that  healthy  persons  may 

be  infected  by  contact  with  pneumonia  patients  or  even  with  other  healthy 

le  who  harbor  the  germs  in  their  mouths. 

Fr<mi  the  observations  thus  briefly  noted  it  is  a  perfectly  si IV  proposition 

that  probably  half  of  all  persona  carry  pncui pocci  ill  their  throat* 

all   the  time,  while  others  may  have  them  only   in   the  Winter  months  or 
miing  in  hospitals  or  taking  charge  of  pneumonia  patients.     Others 
harbor  them  only  when  suffering  from  pharyngitis  or  acute  eoryva. 

.  in  the  determination  of  such  facts  lies  bui  a  partial  solution 
of  the  problem  pertaining  lo  the  manner  in  which  the  organism  gains  access 
to  the  human  system.  The  normal  throat  possesses  certain  natural  pro- 
arrangements  against  the  absorption  of  such  germs  as  chance  to  exist 
within  the  buccal  cavity.  Accordingly,  the  discovery  of  pncumococci  in  the 
throat  does  not  wholly  explain  the  development  of  a  pneumonia. 

By  some  it  is  assumed  that  the  germ  enters  the  system  from  the  ihroat 
I'V  way  of  the  blood  or  lymphatic  vessels.  Others  believe  thai  the  organism 
in  question  first  reaches  the  lungs  and  there,  finding  Q  suitable  culture  me- 
dium, grows  and  thus  sets  up  a  systemic  infection.  A  i  evident,  this  at 
raises  the  question  as  to  whether  pneumonia  is  a  primary  local  or  a 
primary  general  infection. 

It  may  be  that  the  pneumococcus  residing  in  the  throat  is  carried  into 
the  lungs  and  thence  into  the  system,  but   on   the  oilier  bund  sueh  observa- 
tions as  those  of  Rosenow  appear  to  show   that    \\    may  be  absorbed   from 
the  secretions  of  an  unhealthy  nose  or  throat.     The  question  cannot  be  satis- 
answered  at  present,  therefore.    We  ran  only  say  I  hat  the  presence 
^erm  in  the  mouth  and  throat  offers  a  menace  to   the  health  of  the 
al  whenever,  in  some  way.  his  local  ot  general   resistance  becomes 
I.     It   is  these  conditions  bj    which  the  resistance  is  impaired  I  hut 
the  predisposing  factors. 
posing  Causes.     Individual  Susceptibility,™ Both  clinical  ohser- 
rimal  experimentation  have  amply  proven  that  an  attack  of  acute 
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croupous  pneumonia  "lo^s  not  confer  immunity  against  a  repetition  of  the 
infection  even  for  a  short  time.  Indeed,  there  are  numerous  published  and 
unpublished  instances  of  individuals  who  have  had  the  disease  mam  timet 
and  even  annually.  So  far  from  possessing  an  immunity  they  appear  to 
marked  susceptibility  to  the  disease.  Wherein.  I  here  fori1,  lies  such 
a  susceptibility  or,  par  contra,  a  relative  decree  of  resistance  is  a  matter 
for  conjecture. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  some  individuals  arc  more  susceptible  to  infection 
than  are  others,  but  in  the  light  of  modern  facts  concerning  the  causation 
of  most  acute  disorders,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  talk  about  inherited  or 
family  predisposition.  The  entire  question  is  resolved  into  the  one  of  in- 
fection, that  is,  exposure  to  infection  and  individual  ability  to  resist  infec- 
tion. Consequently,  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  we  must  assume 
that,  aside  from  the  presence  of  pneumocoeei  in  the  throat,  there  is  such  a 
lliing  as  individual  susceptibility  or  a  lessened  resistance  which,  in  some 
inexplicable  manner,  depends  upon  a  previous  attack,  it  may  be.  or  upon 
some  other  factor  not  clearly  understood. 

Exposure. — The  influence  of  cold  in  the  production  of  pneumonia  has 
always  been  and  still  is  a  much  debated  question.  Before  the  infectious 
nature  of  the  disease  was  established,  pneumonia  was  quite  generally  be- 
lieved to  lie  the  direct  result  of  taking  cold,  and  figures  were  adduced  1m 
prove  such  a  relationship  in  a  proportion  of  <-;tM-.  Thus,  Chomel  and 
Grisolle  are  said  by  Liebermeister  to  have  found  a  definite  history  of  ex- 
posure to  cold  in  (I*<?  out  of  245  and  1!*  out  of  205  cases  respectively. 

The  change  in  our  notions  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  pneumonia  which 
has  followed  the  discovery  of  the  pathogenic  properties  of  the  diplocoecui 
necessitates  an  abandonment  of  the  old  conceptual  concerning  the  influence 
of  cold.  Writers  agree  in  attributing  a  certain  degree  of  &tiologic&]  infln- 
ence  to  exposure,  but  seem  to  differ  in  theil  estimate  of  its  inHuence  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  cold  must  be  experienced.  They  are  unanimous 
however  in  looking  upon  exposure  as  but  a  predisposing  cause. 

Liebermeister,  who  appears  to  consider  intense  cold,  so  long  as  the  air 
is  pure,  less  harmful  than  the  impure  air  of  houses  and  workshops,  cites 
the  immunity  of  Arctic  explorers  and  of  the  French  soldiers  in  the  Russian 
campaign  of  1812  in  corroboration  of  his  contention.  Such  facts  are  to  be 
taken,  however,  as  not  disproving  the  influence  of  exposure  but  as  showing 
that  something  else  in  addition  to  cold  is  needful,  and  this  additional  factor 
is  the  presence  of  pneumoeoeei  in  the  respiratory  passages, 

A  sudden  or  prolonged  chilling  of  the  body  cannot  of  itself  produce 
pneumonia,  but  it  serves  aa  the  trauma  which  prepares  the  way  for  the  sub- 
sequent action  of  the  germs.  In  other  words,  it  impair-  or  destroys  the 
protective  power  of  tin*  bronchial  and  pulmonary  epithelium  by  occasioning 
some  chemical  or  biological  change  in  th<  cells  bj  virtue  of  which  the  pneu- 
monia coccus  is  enabled   in  find   suitable   soil   for  its  growth. 

Fraenkel's  exposition  of  the  manner  in  which  cold  works  is  to  my  mind 
very  satisfactory.  He  believes  thai  cold  is  especially  dangerous  when  the 
superficial  vessels  have  been  previously  diluted  by  severe  exert  inn  or  by  the 
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individual's  having  been  subjected  to  the  relaxing  influence  of  heat  inside  a 
building.  Tinier  such  conditions  a  sudden  transition  to  cold,  as  front  a 
draught  or  upon  stepping  out  into  the  <treet,  becomes  especially  dangerous. 
In  rapport  of  this  theory  Fraenkel  adduees  the  well-known  frequency  of 
pneumonia  among  tierman  recruits  during  the  Autumn  soon  after  they  have 
entered  upon  their  Fall  maneuvers,  and  before  they  have  become  aeeustomrd 
to  the  hardships  of  army  life. 

Season. — The  influence  of  season  upon  the  prevalence  of  this  disease  is 
too  well  established  to  admit  of  doubt.  Statist ies  collected  with  painstaking 
eare  by  Jurgensen  and  others  have  ibown  conclusively  that  lobar  pneumonia 
U  moeA  fretjuent  in  Winter  and  Spring  and  least  so  in  late  Summer  and 
early  Fall.  With  the  advent  of  cold  stormy  weather  in  November  cases  of 
pneumonia  Iwgin  to  increase  ami  grow  steadily  in  number  as  Winter  ad- 
vances, to  reaeh  their  maximum  in  Mareh  and  April.  In  localities  having 
a  sea-etunale  the  disease  i>  most  frequent  ID  the  early  months  of  the  year. 

Afl  In  ihe  conditions  which  determine  the  seasonal  differences,  author* 
an*  imt  quite  united.  Hirsoh  attributed  them,  with  good  reason  I  think, 
to  rtidden  variations  of  temperature  in  the  Winter  and  Spring  months  rather 
than  to  continuously  cold  weather.  Liebermeister  suggests  that  it  may  be 
owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  greater  confinement  of  persons  within  doors 
during  inclement  months.  He  also  calls  attention  to  the  remarkable  fact 
that  in  Germany  the  prevalence  of  pneumonia  stands  in  an  inverse  relation 
to  the  precipitation  of  moisture,  being  greatest  when  the  rainfall  is  the 
and  most  infrequent  when  the  rainfall  is  the  most  plentiful. 

This,  it  will  be  noted,  corresponds  with  what  was  shown  by  lVltinkofer 
to  he  the  case  as  regards  typhoid  fever  and  the  precipitation  of  moisture  in 
rain.     It  is  not  clear  what  determines  such  a  relationship,  nor  whether  this 

tfl  in  all  localities  with  the  ssme  distinctness.  It  may  not  be  an  unim- 
portant etiological  factor,  for  there  may  he  a  connection  between  the  dis- 
H-mination  of  dust  and  genus  in  the  atmosphere  during  dry  weather  and 
the  spread  of  acute  respiratory  diseases. 

Climate. — The  disease  under  consideration  is  met  with  in  all  climates,  in 
the  tropics  as  well  as  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  in  the  mountains  as  well 
as  at  the  sea  level.  It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that  climate  is  in  itself  a 
direct  etiological  factor.  Nevertheless,  climatic  conditions  are  of  indirect 
influence  in  that  in  the  temperate  regions  there  are  seasonal  peculiarities 
which  powerfully  affect  the  prevalence  of  this  disease.  Although  pneumonia 
ii  observed  in  warm  equable  climates,  it  is  notoriously  more  frequent  in 
those  countries  which  in  certain  months  experience  abrupt  and  extreme 
changes  of  temperature. 

Overexertion. — It  has  been  shown  that  among  the  recruits  of  the  German 

army,  pneumonia  begins  to  become  frequent  when  the  troops  are  subjected 

to  the  hardships  of  the  Fall  maneuvers.     As  this  is  at  a  time  when,  among 

civilians,  the  disease  is  not  very  common,  Aufreeht   is  inclined  to  attribute 

to  strain.     The  rapid  evolutions  required  of  the  soldiery  necessitate  aeeel- 

?d  and  deep  breathing,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  the  diplococci  residing 
ie  nasal  and  oral  passages  are,  under  such  circumstances,  aspirated  into 
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Mm     taagi    where,    under   Hi*'   added    influence   of   exposure,    they   eventually 
excite  pn nonic  inflammation. 

Inhalation  uf  Irritating  {fasti  er  8mok4, — Under  this  head  comes  the 
inhalation  i»f  ether  during  operations,  the  funics  of  bromine,  and  nitric  of 
othtT  slning  mills,  ammonia  and  even  dust.  It  is  a  well-known  clinical 
fuel  thai  individuals  who  have  been  subjected  to  {he  inhalation  of  such 
chemical  irritants  are  very  apt  to  develop  inflammation  of  the  parenchyma 
of  the  lungs  as  well  n>  of  the  air- passages. 

TffO  qtteritt  arise*  namely,  (1)  Is  the  pneumonia  a  veritahle  fibrinous 
QOtj  Of  il  it  a  catarrhal  inflammation ?  UJ}  If  it  he  a  true  fibrinous  pneu- 
riiouui,  can  it  he  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  irritant  per  sr?  In  answer 
in  t In-  firel  query  it  may  be  said  that  pathologists  generally  agree  with 
Fritonkel  and  Aufrceht  in  the  opinion  that  the  pneumonia  observed  in  this 
class  of  cases  is  catarrhal  and  ooi  fibrinous.  In  other  words,  although  the 
clinical  signs  may  appear  to  indicate  a  lobar  pneumonia  as  regards  the  extent 
of  the  process,  it  is  in  reality  a  broncho-pneumonia, 

Doubtless  there  are  instances  uf  true  croupous  pneumonia  following  acci- 
dent-; of  the  kind  now  under  consideration,  hut  Aufrecht  states  in  no  equivo- 
cal terms  thai  when  such  occurs  it  is  attributable  to  the  aspiration  of  oral 
secretions  or  mucus  during  the  state  of  unconsciousness  that  is  so  apt  to 
succeed  the  inhalation  of  the  irritating  fumes.  Such  is  also  the  view  enter* 
tained  hv  Fraenkel  as  regards  11k  d  ether-pneumonia. 

The  fumes  of  mineral  acids  >et  up  intense  inflammation  and  even  redema 
of  the  larynx,  i  and  lar^e  bronchi.     An  intense  and  often  widespread 

bronchitis  result*,  and  if  the  bronchitis  -  to  the  bronchioles  it  becomes 

d   Wllh   broueho-pueumon 

The  htvathir  me  inflammation  but 

chronic  bronchitis,    If*  lv  t  inducts  pneumonia  it  does  so  by 

modi  the  epithelium  which  lines  the  air-passages  and  which 

tended  to  *nw  as  a  protei  I  against  the  action  of  harm- 

ful germs* 

overcome 
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Offer  which  breath-sounds  were  feebly  bronchial  mid  fine  bubbling  rales 
1  be  heard.     The  condition  was  believed  to  be  an  intense  and  extensive 
inflammation   of   the   air-passages   from   larynx    to   small   bronchi   in   conse- 
quence of  the  inhalation  nf  hot  air  and  smoke. 

During  the  succeeding  days  the  patient's  condition  became  gradually  more 
critical.     Fever  ranged  from  about  103°  F.  rectum  to  UHP  F.  and  even  touched 

(Rg,    11 

while  the  respira- 

Dudned  from 

forty    to    sixty    and 

the    pulse    from    140 

Ml    On  Baeeixth 

day  of  bis  illness 
well-marked  dullness 
was  di-eovercd  over 
the  greater  part  of 
the  right  lower  In  he 
behind,  the  breath- 
sounds  here  were  dis- 
tinctly bronchial  and 
-ubcrepitant  r&lei 
were  audible.  The 
next  day  the  patient 
wa>  delirious  ami 
restless,  and  he  died 
at    11.30    A.M.   on    Wednesday    foe    seventh    day 

tei 

To  judge  from  physical  eigne  the  condition  was  a  pneumonia  that  had 
become  lobar  in  extent,  yet  it  was  believed  to  be  catarrhal.  An  autopsy 
could  not  be  aecwed  and  hence  the  exact  nature  of  the  pulmonary  cbe 
remained  in  doubt.  It  i-  possible,  as  there  were  other  pneumonias  of  true 
pneumoeoecus  origin  in  the  ward  at  the  game  time,  that  a  fibrinous  pneu- 
monia had  become  added  to  the  widespread  bronchitis.  Such  does  not  seem 
likely,  however,  and  this  case  has  been  thus  briefly  described  for  l  he  purpose 
of  bringing  out  the  fact  that,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  always  capable 
of  clineial  demonstration  whether  the  pneumonia  be  a  secondary  fibrinous  one, 
or  catarrhal. 

In  conncetinn  with  this  phase  of  our  subject   it   is   interesting  and   im- 
portant to  note  what   Fraenkel   lays  concerning  the  aHloJogical   connection 
between  partial  dtowning  and  acute  pneumonia,     lie  Iki^  notes  of  atmni   a 
stances  of  individuals  who,  either  by  accident  or  intention,  narrowly 
asphyxia   in   water  and    who  developed    acute    pneumonia    directly 
r.      The    majority   of    Ibc   casi's    recovered.      Knienke!    cxrdains    the 
M   production  of  tlie  acute  inflammation   by   ili«-   supposition   that 
•re  carried  into  the  lungs  along  with  the  water  and  that  the  trauma 
onary  parenchyma  thus  occasioned  favored  the  ipeeific  action  of 


19, — Tt'JJlJM-ri1Ojn-   r hurt    in  i-:ifc  n:irr:tlisl  on   page  194, 

after  hia  exposure   to   the 
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Acute  Diseases, — Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  pneumonias  which 
sometime:;  occur  in  the  course  of  measles  and  other  eruptive  diseases  of 
childhood,  and  which  are  broncho-pneumonias,  it  may  he  stated  that  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  may  be  encountered  in  certain  acute  infectious  disorders 
such  as  influenza  and  typhoid  fever,  which  hear  both  clinical  and  pathological 
evidence  of  being  iibrinn 

An  individual  who  bus  been  suffering  from  what  was  considered  only  a 
*  slight  grippal  attack  n  peraista  in  going  to  business  or  expooae  himself  by 
going  out  before  his  fever  and  catarrhal  symptoms  have  quite  left  him. 
Shortly  thereafter*  perhaps  that  very  night,  he  is  seized  with  a  chill  to  which 
is  added  a  sharp  pain  in  the  side  and  the  next  day  he  is  manifestly  a  sick 
man.  The  physician  who  has  been  summoned  recognizes  the  possible  dangers 
of  the  ease  hut  cannot  at  once  make  out  a  pneumonia. 

Sonic  hours  or  a  day  later  all  the  signs  of  lobar  pneumonia  are  prc-i-iit. 
The  sputa  are  examined  and  reveal  both  diploeocei  and  influenza  bacilli. 
The  case  is  regarded  as  ■  pneumonia  of  mixed  infection.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  true  pneumoooccua  inflammation  for  which  the  grippe  germ  has 
prepared  ihe  soil.  Jn  the  suddenness  of  its  onset,  in  its  clinical  features, 
in  its  termination  and  in  its  morbid  anatomical  characters  it  is  a  true  fibri- 
nous inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Such  oases  are  greatly  dreaded  beeause  of  their  high  mortality,  since  the 
pneumonia  attacks  (he  individual  when  already  impaired  in  his  vitality  by 
the  antecedent   influenzal   poison. 

There  are  other  eases  iu  whieh  the  pulmonary  inflammation  is  a  true 
influenza  pneumonia,  that  is,  a  catarrhal  pneumonia  of  lobular  or  patchy 
distribution.  Such  do  not  begin  in  the  same  manner  and  do  not  display 
the  same  elinical  picture,  and  if  pneuniOOOOCl  are  found  in  the  expectoration 
along  with  influenza  bacilli,  these  latter  greatly  preponderate.  Th- 
art*  also  dangerous  enough  and  hence  add  to  the  mortality  records  from 
Nevertheless,  such  constitute  but  a  minority  of  the  caeea  of  fatal 
pneumonia  observed  whenever  an  epidemic  of  influen/a  i>  abroad. 

8  Dee  is^11  la  grippe  has  been  m>  frequent  and  «  id  that  it  seems 

to  have  become  endemic   in   many  of  our   I  *,   and,  since  it   may  un- 

doubted^   act   a>  a   prcdi-  pause  of  the   form  of  pneumonia  of   whieh 

I  am  writing,  h  i^  largeh  responsible*  in  my  belief,  foi         i     it  prevalence 
and  fataltt)  «(  acute  pneumonia  in  recent  in  thick  huts 

of  population. 

In  \     9BESL 

>ueh  instance  under  m\  oWrvation  during  thi>  nasi  Winter, 

one  of  which  re*  ltd  lite  other  died       rite  -ated  with 

the  typhoid  i>  prohabh   a  predUpo  t<«r  and  s  remarkable  that 

ti  10  rareh  lead-  lo  pnvuiuoji  i      Krom  a  diftVt  tndpotnl  it  should  l>e 

borne  in  mind  that  hypostatic  ion  i»f  the  im?  lung  mmy  el 

simulate  a  pneune" 

Chronic  Disease*      iVrtaili  chmi  {  the  heart, 

kidnevs    ami    blood  WSSvK     in     well  revo^ti                                             -   of    the 

n<{ary  pH**M0HHi      Dim  omu.                                      .   ^  termed, 
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a  in  insidiously  and  presents  a  somewhat  topical  course  and 
picture,  but  now  and  then  the  pneumonia  is  quite  frank  ami  pronounced. 
Such  an  instance  will  be  found  narrated  subsequently. 

It  is  believed  that  the  chronic  congestion  of  the  bronchi,  secondary  to 
the  cardiac  disease,  pfeeUaposea  to  the  pneumonia  by  ehronk  otttith  and 
desquamation  of  alveolar  epithelium,  in  consequence  of  which  the  >t»d  is 
prepared  for  the  growth  of  the  pneumocoocJ  gaining  aceeaa  to  the  Imp 
(Fracnkel). 

Chronic  tuberculous  patients  occasionally  contract   nenlc  CTOUpOUl   pneu 
mooia,  but  according  to  figures  given  by    Kraenk*-!   such   is   relatively   rory 
infrequent.     He  gives  some  very  interesting  liirn rt  ^  bearing  00  the  rotation 
ship  between  these  two  diseases.     During  a  period  of  seven  years  there 
admitted  to  his  servi* •■  ises  of  acute  croupous  pneumonia  and  of  these 

fifteen  or  about  "i  jm.t  oenl  showed  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum.  Whan 
these  fifteen  cases  of  combined  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis  arc  compared 
to  the  total  number  of  tuberculous  patients  (3,250)  treated  in  (he  same 
period,  they  are  found  to  constitute  but  0,46  per  cenj  of  lhal  Dumber.  When 
the  total  number  of  pneumonias  is  compared  with  the  81*430  admission* 
from  all  causes,  it  is  perceived  that  they  constitute  •''."•  per  rent,  In  other 
vmda,  hut  0l4€  per  cent  »*f  the  tuberculous  hud  pneumonia  as  aimm-i  I  I 
nt  of  all  patient-  taken  together. 

Diabetes  meUitus  is  another  chronic  disease  which,  h\   reason  of  tlv 
creased  vital  resistance  it  entails,  may   be  included   among   the  complaints 
predisposing  to  acute  fibrinous  pneumonia.     Observations  on  ihn  point  are 
conflicting,  however.     According  to   Fracnkel,  Seegen    found   this   fnrtii   of 
pulmonary  inflammation  in  nine  out  of  ninety-two  pusi  marttnu  on  dial* 
and  Ogle  found  it  twice  in   fifteen  cases.     On   the  other  hand.  Senator  oh 
serve*!  but  seven  instances  of  pneumonia,   four  of  these   fatal,  among   MHi 
cases  of  diabetes,,  and  Frerichs  Baw  onlv  one  case  of  this  pulmnunn  disease 
in  fifty-five  autopsies  on  diabetics. 

From  Xaunyns  observation  of  the  tendency  for  scute  ptilmoiinri    gnu 
grene  to  develop  in  cases  of  severe  glycosuria,  and   from   ihe  famdiar  fa*  t 

tii, it,  when  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  supervenes  in  Ihe  v 'se  ni   diubcte*, 

the  lung  affection  is  likely  to  be  characterized  by  rapid  caseation  and  ex 
*;i\;ition,  we  may  conclude  thai  when  acute  pnctimonin  develops  in  a  diabetic 
is  a  more  than  usual  liability  to  rapid  destruction  of  the  involved  area, 

Kraenkel  offers  the  suggestion  I  hat  the  saturation  of  Ihe  lisHues  uilh 
lymph  rich  in  glucose  favors  necrosis  with  *uppurutinii  and  put reseenee, 
whenever  the   lung   is    attacked    Willi    inllauiinal  ion.      This    hypothesis    Rectus 

t«>  be  in  accord  with  Naunyn*s  observations  and  to  explain  the  peculiar 
liability  of  diabetics  to  pulmonary  com  plications. 

Age. — Pneumonia  is  more  frequenl  at  cither  extreme  than  at  the  middle 
period  of  life.  All  authors  are  agreed  in  regarding  pneumonia  as  very  fre- 
quent in  early  childhood,  and  figures  showing  its  frequency  as  compared 
with  that  of  middle  life  or  old  age  will  he  found  under  Pneumonia   in  In- 

v,  in  Chapter  XIV.  Holt  collected  500  cases  in  children  below  the  age 
teen,  IliO  from  hi.-  own  practice  and  240   from  other  sources,  which 
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show  the  frequency  of  this  disease  in  the  various  years  of  early  childhood. 
Of  these,  seventy-six  cases  or  15  per  cent  occurred  during  the  first  year; 
309  or  62  per  cent  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  year;  104  or  21  per  cent 
from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  year;  11  or  2  per  cent  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  fourteenth  year.  According  to  Holt,  the  greatest  susceptibility  ap- 
pears to  be  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  year  and  during  this  period  it  is 
most  frequent  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  year. 

Although  robust  adults  are  often  attacked  by  this  disease  it  is,  according 
to  the  last  census  report,  more  than  twice  as  common  from  the  forty-fifth 
to  the  sixty-fifth  year  as  before  the  former,  while  after  the  age  of  sixty-five 
it  is  still  more  frequent.  The  figures  given  by  Osier  are  as  follows :  "  The 
death  rate  in  persons  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  years  was  100.05  per  100,000 
of  population;  from  forty-five  to  sixty-five  years  it  was  263.12;  and  in 
persons  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  over  it  was  733.77."  These  figures  are 
striking  and  show  how  powerful  an  ally  has  Death  in  the  pneumonia  of  the 
aged.  When,  furthermore,  we  consider  how  many  old  people  are  said  to  die 
of  old  age  who  in  reality  die  from  this  dread  disease,  the  figures  given  above 
become  still  more  impressive.  Doubtless  the  real  reason  for  the  prevalence 
of  pneumonia  at  the  two  extremes  of  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  lessened 
resistance  incident  to  childhood  and  old  age. 

Sex. — Men  are  more  often  stricken  with  pneumonia  than  are  women. 
This  is  a  fact  not  only  attested  by  clinical  observation  but  clearly  shown 
by  statistics,  the  census  of  1890  giving  3)5,757  cases  among  females  and 
42,739  among  the  male  population.  This  preponderance  of  men  is  doubtless 
to  be  attributed  to  their  greater  liability  to  exposure  and  all  those  other 
depressing  influences  which  predispose  to  the  disease.  Yet,  although  the 
male  sex  is  more  frequently  attacked,  it  is  stated  that  the  mortality  is  greater 
among  women  (Liebermeister).  The  reason  for  this  is  thought  to  be  found 
in  the  inferior  resistance  of  females. 

Alcoholism. — There  can  be  no  question  concerning  the  predisposing  influ- 
ence of  the  abuse  of  alcohol  over  this  disease.  This  fact  is  particularly 
noticeable  among  the  patients  in  large  hospitals.  Xot  only  is  pneumonia 
among  this  class  relatively  very  frequent,  but  it  is  strikingly  fatal,  the  largest 
percentage  of  deaths  from  this  malady  occurring  among  drunkards.  Atypical 
and  asthenic  pneumonia  undoubtedly  occurs  among  delirium  tremens  patients 
far  more  often  than  it  is  recognized. 

After  all  has  been  said  on  the  predisposing  or  accessory  causes  of  this 
disease,  there  is  still  much  left  to  be  explained.  I  recently  met  a  gentleman 
who  unhesitatingly  attributed  his  pneumonia  to  a  sudden  chilling  when  in 
a  greatly  overheated  condition.  He  had  been  engaged  in  some  work  in  a 
hotel  which  threw  him  into  a  profuse  perspiration  and  while  thus  overheated 
he  left  the  building  without  making  a  change  of  clothing.  It  was  in  the 
evening  and  a  cold  wind  was  blowing  which,  as  soon  as  he  emerged  from 
the  hotel,  caused  an  almost  instantaneous  chilling  of  his  body.  Not  many 
hours  thereafter  he  came  down  with  his  pneumonia  which  nearly  cost  him 
his  life. 

Another  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  young  physician 
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whom  I  attended  in  his  fatal  illness.  This  young  man,  an  interne  in  Cook 
County  Hospital,  had  attended  to  his  duties  with  untiring  assiduity  and, 
although  of  robust  physique,  had,  it  is  thought,  undermined  his  resistance. 
One  day  in  March  he  visited  another  of  the  city  hospitals  and  on  leaving 
this  institution,  presumably  much  heated  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  operating 
room,  imprudently  rode  on  the  front  seat  of  the  cable  car  for  a  long  distance 
in  the  face  of  a  cool  if  not  cold  wind.  That  evening  at  eight  o'clock  he 
experienced  the  chill  and  pain  which  ushered  in  his  fatal  pneumonia. 

It  is  such  instances  as  the  above  which  probably  account  in  large  measure 
for  the  greater  prevalence  of  this  disease  among  males  than  among  females, 
and  also  for  the  generally  recognized  fact  that  it  is  more  common  among 
men  whose  occupation  subjects  them  to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather.  If, 
added  to  the  effect  of  exertion,  we  take  into  consideration  the  influence  of 
alcohol  and  dissipated  habits  in  undermining  the  health,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  injurious  effect  of  exposure  on  such  individuals.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  in  many  cases,  of  pneumococcus  infection  several  predisposing 
factors  are  at  work  simultaneously. 

Trauma. — Litton  has  collected  such  a  considerable  number  of  cases  with 
a  history  of  antecedent  injury  that  he  holds  trauma  to  be  an  setiological 
factor  in  4  per  cent.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  injury  to  be  a  penetrating 
one  and  consequently  it  is  hard  to  explain  how  a  mere  contusion  can  con- 
tribute to  the  production  of  a  pneumonia.  Possibly  the  resistance  of  the 
lungs  Incomes  impaired  through  injury  to  the  trophic  nerves,  or  a  mechanical 
injury  to  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  results  from  the  contusion,  even  though 
clinical  evidence  thereof  is  wanting.  At  all  events,  the  predisposing  influ- 
ence of  trauma  must  be  accepted  as  well  established. 

Epidemic  Influences. — The  consideration  of  this  portion  of  our  subject 
would  not  be  complete  without  mention  of  the  epidemic  possibilities  residing 
in  pneumonia.  Medical  literature  contains  numerous  accounts  of  the  out- 
break of  the  disease  in  houses,  prisons,  hospitals,  barracks  and  villages  and 
its  diffusion  in  so  virulent  a  manner  among  the  inhabitants  as  to  leave  but 
seant  room  for  doubt  concerning  the  epidemic  and  contagious  influence  of 
the  malady. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  specific  cause  of  the  disease  observers  were  at 
a  loss  to  explain  epidemics  of  pneumonia  and  sought  for  the  conditions 
favoring  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  defective  drainage  or  unsanitary  sur- 
roundings in  general.  In  the  light  of  modern  facts  regarding  the  habitat 
of  the  pneumococcus  in  tbe  secretions  of  the  mouth  or  throat  and  in  the 
sputa  of  pneumonic  patients  and  of  the  probability  of  infection  of  others 
in  close  association  with  the  sick  person,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
development  of  epidemics  whenever  the  virulence  of  the  germ  is  intense 
and  other  conditions  are  favorable. 

Careful  study  of  reported  epidemics,  as  at  Kimberly,  e.  g.,  brings  out 
certain  highly  significant  facts.  Not  only  does  the  exciting  cause  appear  to 
have  been  particularly  virulent,  but  the  individuals  attacked  were  given  to 
habits  and  modes  of  life  calculated  to  further  their  infection.  In  many 
instances  they  were  packed  together  in  a  most  unhygienic  fashion,  as  in  the 
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epidemic  of  1878  at  the  Mohringen  Prison  when  fifty-eight  inmates  were 
attacked  Tn  still  other  instances  the  infective  agent  teemed  to  hang  about 
certain  rooms,  as  in  some  of  the  reported  epidemics  in  French  and  Prussian 
barracks,  or  to  have  found  lodgment  in  soma  particular  ship.  Thus,  panting 
the  crew  of  the  Jeanne  IVArc  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean  eighty-six  wire 
attacked,  and  upon  their  removal  to  other  quarters  and  the  transfer  of  fresh 
seamen  to  this  ship  the  disease  broke  out  among  the  newcomers,  showing 
conclusively  that  the  vessel  herself  was  infected. 

That  the  malady  may  be  transmitted  to  individuals  through  infected 
clothing  and  even  carried  to  a  distance  by  a  convalescent  seems  attested  by 
the  eases  reported  by  Kulin  and  recounted  bj  Fraenkel.  Kiihn  contracted 
pneumonia  and  soon  thereafter  certain  of  his  servants  who  had  washed  his 
bed  and  other  clothes.  One  of  these  latter,  a  maid,  went  home  for  a  vi-it 
directly  after  her  recovery  and  took  with  her  some  clothes  that  had  lain  in 
her  sick-room.  On  reaching  home  she  slept  with  her  sister  and  one  week 
subsequently  this  latter  came  down  with  the  disease,  These  and  many  other 
facts  attest  the  communieability  of  the  pneumonic  poison  and,  as  will  he 
Been  later  on,  have  a  direct  bearing  on  prophylaxis. 

Morbid  Anatomy,  Stage  of  Engorgement. — Pathologists  still  follow 
the  example  of  Laennec  and  divide  the  pneumonic  process  into  three  stages. 
Of  which  the  earliest  is  that  of  inflammatory  hyperemia  or  engorgement.  In 
this  stage  the  affected  lobe  is  Congested,  of  a  deep  red  color,  feels  firmer  and 
less  elastic  than  normal  and  the  characteristic  crepitus  is  reduced  hut  is  stilt 
present.  On  section  the  cut  surface  is  very  moist,  and  on  pressure  large 
quantities  of  frothy  bloody  fluid  are  expressed.  Portions  cut  off  float  in 
water,  thus  showing  that  the  alveoli  still  contain  air.  Microscopically  (see 
Plate  IV)  the  capillaries  of  the  alveolar  walls  are  seen  much  distended  with 
blood;  the  epithelium  of  the  air  cells  is  swollen  and  to  a  large  extent  de- 
tached from  the  walls.  In  addition  to  these  desquamated  epithelial  cells, 
the  alveoli  contain  red  blood-cells  and  leucocytes  in  moderate  numbers,  and 
usually  a  considerable  amount  of  Mood  serum,  which  is  the  manifestation 
of  the  inflammatory  oedema  present.  The  pneumococcus  is  also  usually 
demonstrable  at  this  stage  by  cultural  methods. 

Red  Hepatization. — In  this  stage  the  affected  lobe  is  firm  and  airless,  and 
crepitation  is  entirely  absent  on  pressure.  The  pleural  surface  is  of  a  dark* 
purplish-red  coloT,  and  is  often  marked  by  indentations  corresponding  to  the 
ribs.  Almost  invariably  when  the  pneumonic  process  reaches  the  surface  it 
i>  coextensive  with  a  fibrinous  or  plastic  plenritis  of  greater  or  less  intensity. 
The  cut  section  of  a  lobe  in  red  hepatization  is  conspicuously  dry,  and 
f»ressure  brings  fluid  only  from  the  largest  vessels  and  bronchi  The  surface 
is  noticed  to  be  granular,  and  on  scraping  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  the 
granules  come  away  in  the  form  of  small  brownish  masses,  of  a  pin  head 
size  or  less.  These  are,  in  fad,  fibrine  molds  of  the  air-cells.  The  pul- 
monary tissue  is  noticeably  more  friable  than  normal,  and  is  easily  broken 
down  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  Pieces  cut  from  the  lung  in  this  stage 
sink  in  water  and  are  indeed  quite  airless 

A  microscopic  section  of  a  red  hepatization  shows  (Plate  IV),  as  its  most 
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mn-picuous  and  characteristic  feature,  a  fibrin  network  containing  In  its 
m  many  Ted  blood-cells,  a  lev  leucocytes  and  desquamated  epithelial 
cells.  The  delicate  fibrillar  character  of  this  network  is  seen  well  in  Plate 
IV,  wh icli  shows  the  fibrin  stained  br  the  Gram-Weigert  method,  as  was 
described  when  considering  Plastic  Bronchitis.  This  stain  also  demonstrates 
the  diploeoccus,  when  it  is  present  and  stainable.  In  spite  of  the  pressure 
that  is  exerted  bv  this  exudate  the  capillaries  of  the  alveolar  walls  remain 
permeable. 

Gray  Hepatization.— This  stage  is  perhaps  best  considered  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  process  of  resolution.  In  it  the  fibrinous  exudate  characteristic 
of  the  red  stage  is  attacked  bv 
vaat  numbers  of  polymorpho- 
nnelear  leucocytes,  which,  bv 
means  of  a  ferment  action  analo- 
sjons  to  ordinary  peptic  diges- 
tion, bring  about  the  liquefac- 
1 1 ■  «n  nf  the  exudate:  this  is  then, 
in  favorable  caaoa, removed  by  al>- 
sorption  or  expectoration.  Gray 
hepatization  is  much  more  com- 
monly seen  post  moritm  than  is 
the  red  form.  The  gray  color 
is  evident  on  the  external  surface 

which  is  still  covered  by  the 
fibrinous  pleuritic  exudate.  The 
lung  is  still  firm  and  airless  and 
is  even  more  friable  than  in  tin- 
red  stage.  The  cut  surface  (  Fig. 
20)  is  now  a  light  pinkish  gray 
mottled  with  anthracotfc  pig- 
ment in  the  adult,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly moist.  The  knife  scrapes 
from  the  surface  a  turbid  puru- 
lent material  whirh  Oil  careful 
inspection  is  seen  to  contain  the 
alveolar  plugs,  but  they  are  much 
less  distinct  than  in  the  second 
stage.  Microscopically  the  alve- 
olar vessels  are  usually  collapsed 

and  the  air-cells  are  ernwded  with  a  deu-e  mass  of  polymorphonuclear  Ioikhi- 
e\les.  The  leucocytes  are  often  so  densely  massed  as  to  obscure  ihe  alveolar 
structure  of  the  lung  (Plate  V). 

As  resolution  pro  B  larger  nod  larger  amount   <d"  fluid   h    formed, 

and  this  is  evident  by  increased  moisture  on  gross  section  and  by  the  proanncs 
of  coagulated  fluid  in  the  cells  in  the  hardened  microscopic  preparation.  In 
cases  going  on  to  recovery  this  liquefied  mase  i    removed  mainly  by  lymphatic 

absorption^  though  to  some  extent  it   is  probably  expOCtn  ruled.     SlmuM  death 


Fig. 


10. — Pneumonia  hm^  in  stage 
/:>(Min. 
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take  place  the  affected  1  m I >* ■  may  be  found  in  either  red  or  gray  hepatization, 
bnt  much  more  commonly  the  hitter.  Sometimes  the  peptonizing  action  of 
the  leucocytes  goes  so  far  as  to  include  the  lung  tissue  itself  in  its  action, 
and  thus  produces  areas  of  softening  or  even  definite  abscess  cavities.  In 
other  cases,  usually  when  there  is  present  some  predisposing  cause,  such  as  gen- 
eral debility  or  diabetes,  the  affected  area  may  be  invaded  by  the  saprophytic 
organisms  of  putrefaction,  and  a  focus  of  pulmonary  gangrene  results.  Such 
terminations  are  fortunately  rare,  A  rather  more  common  deviation  from 
the  classical  course  of  the  disease  is  the  so-called  failure  of  resolution  which 
results  in  the  organization  of  the  exudate.  This  is  usually  the  result  of 
some  condition  reducing  vitality,  such  as  age,  or  some  secondary  infection, 
as  a  pericarditis.  In  this  condition  the  lobe  is  firm  and  elastic,  crepitates 
feebly  if  at  all,  and  on  section  shows  a  dry  surface  with  a  rather  translucent 
luster.  bficFOSCOpkaHy,  capillary  blood-Yesselfi  arc  seen  to  have  invaded  the 
exudate  accompanied  by  leucocytes  and  young  connective  tissue  cells  (Plate 
V).  The  affected  area  is  thus  transformed  into  a  fihrous  mass  which,  con- 
tracting in  the  course  nf  time,  may  give  rise  to  much  thoracic  deformity. 
(See  Chronic  Interstitial  Pneumonia.) 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  pneumonic  process  among  the  lobes 
ii  ia  to  he  noted,  first,  that  the  disease  shows  a  marked  tendency  In  involve 
the  whole  of  any  Kobe  attacked,  and  usually  does  so  uniformly  throughout. 
It  is  this  peculiarity  which  has  given  it  the  name  of  Lobar  Pneumonia.  In 
considerably  more  than  half  nf  Ihe  cases  one  lnhe  only  is  involved,  lower 
lobes  more  commonly  than  upper  lobes  ami  the  right  side  more  often  than 
the  left  (t'homel.  Qrisolle,  Andral).  Juergenscn's  statistics  of  16,600  eases 
in  adults  show  the  right  lung  attacked  in  53.1  per  cent,  the  left  in  36*5  per 
cent,  and  both  lungs  in  10.4  per  cent,  of  FraenkeTs  830  cases,  the  right 
lung  was  involved  in  4M  or  54.4  per  cent,  the  left  in  25fl  or  30.9  per  cent, 
and  both  in  181  or  14. 6  per  cent,  while  rent rit-  pneumonia  was  observed 
in  fourteen  or  1.7  per  cent.  In  136  cases  the  upper  lobe  was  affected  16.4 
per  cent.  Fraenkel  states  also  thai  of  seventy-nine  cases  examined  post 
mortem  hv  Koschclla  Ihe  right  lung  was  involved  forty-five  times,  the  left 
twenty-two  and  both  thirty  times.  Fraenkel  finds  an  explanation  for  the 
more  fmpient  involvement  of  the  right  lung  in  the  greater  caliber  of  the 
right  bronchus  and  it-  more  nearly  vertical  line  of  descent,  pointing  out  in 
particular  that  the  branch  lo  the  lower  lobe  continues  in  nearly  the  same 
the  main  stem.  He  also  Inoks  upon  this  arrangement  as  a 
further  proof  that  pneumonia  is  a  local  infection.  According  to  Aiifrecht, 
Grisollc's  figures  are  the  following:  right  lung  hit*,  left  97,  both  lungs  17, 
total  880  cases.  llus>  found  the  distribution  ns  follows:  ?,616  cases,  right  hmo- 
1,398,  left  834,  ImmIi  lungs  *si  Stated  in  percentages  linss's  statistics  agree 
closely  with  Pracnkcls,  namely,  "» 3  |h»t  rent  for  the  right,  33  per  cent  for  the 
left  and  1  ;»  penvnl  fnrhnib  lung*      The  Annexed  table  shown  talividual 

involvement  of  the  >e\eial  lottw,  and  tirraUgtHl  Hi  cording  to  age  and  sex.  Is 
lakeii  from  AufivchtV  elulwrrtlo  contribution  to  the  -abject  of  pneumonia  in 
Xothnagel's  System,  and  i<  m>  rvellent  that  tm  apolog}  is  made  for  its 
introduction  here 
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While,  as  a  rule,  Hte  whole  of  a  lobr  is  affected  at  once,  this  is  not  always 
I  in;  CSJ8,  and  at  times  the  consolidation  may  be  limited  to  the  central  portion 
Of  I  lobe  and  only  reach  the  pleura]  surface  late  if  at  all.  Such  a  condition 
is  called  a  centric  pneumonia  and  gives  rise  often  to  difficulty  of  diagnosis 
on  account  of  &I10mflloilfl  physical  si«:ns.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the 
Ko-callcd  massive  pneumonia,  in  which  the  consolidation  Involves  the  bronchi 
U  well  as  the  air-er]Is  and  all  access  of  air  to  the  lobe  u  shut  off. 

The  pleurisy  overlying  a  pneumonic  lobe  is  practically  universal  exeept 
in  centric  pneumonia.  It  is  usually  a  fibrinous  pleuritis  with  little  if  any 
-nuns  exudation,  though  the  latter  may  in  some  instances  predominate. 
Furthermore,  especially  in  children,  the  pleurisy  is  apt  to  become  purulent 
and   result   in  empyema.     This  is  comparatively  infrequent  In  the  adult 

Secondary  infections  of  other  organs  and  serous  membranes  with  the  pneu- 
eoceni  <>r  other  pyogenic  organisms  ninv  occur  as  complications.  Peri- 
carditis is  not  rare  and  is  usually  associated  with  pneumonia  of  the  left 
side  or  with  double  pneumonia.  In  such  a  case  it  seems  as  thougb  the 
infection  hud  passed  from  one  lun^  to  the  other  by  means  of  the  pericardium. 

Endocarditis    occurs    with    Varying    frequency,    Osier's    figures   of    sixteen    in 

100  autopsies  being  considerably  above  the  aYeroge  experience.  When  it  does 
occur,  the  endocarditis  nf  pneumonia  is  more  often  of  the  malignant  than 
of  the  benign  type.  Meningitis  is  a  rare  complication  but  may  he  a  true 
pneumOCOCCUfl  inflammation.  The  usual  degenerations  Of  any  febrile  condi- 
tion are  found  in  heart,  liver,  kidneys  and  spleen.  The  latter  may  be  much 
enlarged. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

ACUTE    FIBRINOUS    PNEUMONIA — Continued 

Symptoms,  General  Clinical  Picture. — Although  not  exclusively  con- 
fined to  persons  in  the  middle  period  of  life,  typical  lobar  pneumonia  is  cer- 
tainly swn  most  frequently  in  robust  young  adults.  So  striking  is  the 
contrast  between  the  pneumonia  of  such  individuals  and  that  of  children 
and  the  aged  thai  it  may  he  characterized  as  the  pneumonia  of  tin-  vigorous 
young  man.  The  clinical  picture  is  so  unlike  that  of  any  other  disease  that 
when  "in--  seen  it  cannot  fail  of  recognition  again.  It  is  scarcely  to  he 
wondered  at,  if  old  practitioners  commit  themselves  to  its  diagnosis  from 
the  symptoms  alone  without  examination  of  the  chest 

Usually  without  warning,  the  individual  is  seized  with  a  sharp  chill  that 
lasts  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  At  the  same  time  he  feels  acutely  ill 
and  as  the  rigor  subsides  passes  into  a  1  turning  fever  which  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  mounts  np  to  103*  or  104°  F.     With  the  disappearance  of 

the  chill  he  becomes  conscious  of  pain   in  his  Bide  SO  seven1  as   to  make  him 

hold  his  chest  as  immobile  as  possible,  His  breathing  now  becomes  accel- 
erated and  shallow,  and  expiration  is  accompanied  by  a  moan  or  grunt,  lie 
lies  on  the  a Heetnl  side  so  as  to  restriel  its  respiratory  motion  and  en- 
deavors to  restrain  cough  which  by  tins  time  has  become  a  very  Ironhlc- 
suMie  symptom. 

If  seen  on  tin*  second  or  third  day  when  the  illness  is  at  its  height,  the 
patient  presents  a  characteristic  appearance,  ffe  lies  turned  partly  to  one 
side,  usually  the  right,  hreathlng  rapidly  and  with  an  expiratory  groan,  Ins 
eyes  bright,  face  Hushed,  sometimes  cyanotic,  and  often  a  dark  red  spot 
on  one  cheek  plainly  noticeable  In  spite  of  the  generally  heightened  color 
of  the  eolm tenancy 

The  skin  is  hot  and  perspiring,  the  pulse  rapid,  full  and  hounding,  while, 
at  short  intervals,  the  sufferer  gives  a  cough  which,  because  of  the  pain 
attending  it,  is  suppressed  so  far  as  possible.  The  cough  results  in  the 
expulsion  of  a  scanty  amount  of  sticky  reddish  sputum,  -<»  viscid  indeed 
that  it  often  has  to  he  wiped  from  the  lips.  Examined  more  closely  in  the 
sputum-cup  it  is  seen  to  he  of  a  rusty  line,  so  tenacious  as  to  adhere  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cup  and  quite  apt  to  be  associated  wilh  more  or  less  frothy 
serum.     1  it  ion  of  the  act  of  coughing  is  attended    with   a  mean  of 

suffering  and  an  increased  secretion   of  sweat. 

The  patient  seems  glad  to  lie  still  and  reluctant  to  talk,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  difficult  on  account  of  his  dyspnoea.  lie  has  no  desire 
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Hto  «f  tJ*  uma*  on  the 
to*  If  tV  fern  »  tagfe  there  may  he 
of  the  chest  at  this 
fte  r%l*t  I^wer  W*,  *tga*  of  entMolidatn, 
UmHtm^  There  may  aba  be  beard  the  cnatracterctie  tieyiUaa  rale  or  fine 
ta*VM/ajr  rife*  of  w*'#i*uA  bronehiti*.  either  limited  to  the  affected  Inn*  or 
**/r*  nmtSuHl  Ifctffc  It  i*  not  nncoaanwa  ato  to  detect  friction  from  an 
waaajian1  pjeuriti*,  bot  at  the  height  of  red  hepaiizatioti  the  intensely 
ftrtofar  bf*atb^rtin4»  all  that  U  detected  on  auscultation.    The  right 

h*»rf  it  do'af*d  and  th*  pulmonic  *ec<>nd  *oqnd  is  loodlr  accentuated. 

'ion  tb*  patient  remain*  for  a  Tariable  number  of  days,  five 

to  «*-?«*)  •  wb*f>  a  sodden  and  pronounced  change  in  symptoms  takes 

known  a*  tl**  crini*.     This  1-  characterized  by  a  more  or  leas  rapid 

faH  of  body  temperatare  to  normal  or  below.     At  tbe  same  time  the  patient 

rr«f  often  profuse,  perspiration,  and,  feeling  reli«r\ed,  sinks 

King  A*-*-],. 

When,  alU'T  a  few  hour-  of  jrrateful  clumber  he  awake*,  he  is  ready  for 

•Tit.     ffj-  reapirationj  are  -till  accelerated,  but  congfa  and  expectora- 

both  easier.     To  the  casual  observer  the  patient  is  manifestly  better 

than  a  feu  hour-  before  and  plainly  on  the  road  to  recoTery.     In  most  cases 

tin-  defervescence  i*  persistent  un>\  convalescence  proceeds  uninterruptedly  and 

rapidly  until,  at  * I ■* -  end  of  another  reek  of  ten  days*  the  pattest  is  able 

even  U)  ualk  about. 

triking  indeed  i-  the  contrast  between  I ■  i  —  condition  now  and  that  of 

;i  Mri«k  earlier  thai  it  seems  like  recalling  a  nightmare  to  think  back  on  his 

danger  of  ■  few  Bhort  days  Perhaps  no  nther  acute 

ih  li  sudden  and  pronounced  transitions  from  robust  health 

lo  dangerous   illm--  and  again  in  a  few  days   from  doubtful  recovery  and 

di -iii'--  to  a  state  of  comparative  comfort  and  freedom  from  peril. 

L'n  fori  una teh   all  ease*  rlo  nol   terminate  thus  favorably  but  are  unex- 
nectcdlj  rui   -lioff    in  wunci  one  of  the  following  ways.     In  exceptional  in- 
tsintui"   flu-   piilieiit    who  ;t[<j.i-;ir-  «lomj:  \v»ll   dies  with  such   suddenness  aSb 
'    i   Ihe  formation  of  a  h- .  '»r  he  begins  to  display  line  crackling 

rftles   winch    Increase    until    pulmonary   oedema   is   recognized   and  ends   the 
struggle,     In  other  ca  e    the  nutse  becomes  more  and  more  rapid,  at  last 

thready,  cyi deepens    to  an    Intense  purplish    hue,  and   death   occure 

through  cardiac  asthenia,     hi  some  tin*  intetlecl  remains  clear  to  the  last 
hni  in  others  delirium  or  coma  murks  the  closing  hours. 

In  Mill  other  cases  there  is  no  sudden  change   for  the  worse  hut  the 
disease  displays  malignancy  from  almost  the  very  first.    The  pulse  soon  ex- 
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coeds  120  and  tin*  patient  shows  every  indication  of  profound  texs&mia.  The 
cliesl  displays  the  coarse,  moist  rales  nf  acute  hrnnchitil  even  in  the  lung 
that  ii  free  from  pneumonia.  These  rales  soon  obscure  the  heart  tod  breath- 
sounds  and  may  even  be  audible  a  considerable  distance  from  the  patient's 
mouth.  If  the  sufferer  can  l>e  induced  to  suspend  breathing  far  an  instant 
the  pulmonic  second  tone  is  found  extremely  weak  and  even  muffled. 

The  mind  may  ^l ill  he  unclouded  and  the  sensibility  undiminished  si 
shown  hv  the  frequent  but  ineffectual  cough,  Yet,  in  most  cases,  more  or 
)•--  stii|mr  >iipervi-nes  and  renders  the  patient  insensible  to  the  collection  of 
mucii-  and  -cniiu  in  his  air-tuhrs.  The  individual  18  plainly  far  worse  with 
each  saoeeasrre  hour.  At  Length  he  answers  questions  reluctantly  ami  im- 
perfectly, seems  indifferent  to  his  condition  and  asks  for  neither  drink  nor 
food. 

In  still  other  instances  restlessness  and  evidence  of  distress  are  apparent 
and  make  it  necessary  to  have  the  patient  supported  in  a  high  position  thai 
he  may  breathe  with  more  ease.  The  distended  abdomen  is  markedly  tym- 
panitic and  impedes  inspiration.  The  cyanosis  al  ftrsl  limited  to  extremities 
and  lips  begins  to  spread  and  deepen  until  at  length  it  gives  the  skin  ■ 
generally  livid  hue.  The  pulse  runs  from  l  H*  to  L50,  is  small  and  of  mark 
edly  low  tension  and  may  even  intermit  occasionally.  The  feebleness  of  the 
pulmonic  leeond  tone  gives  further  evidence  of  the  failing  heart-power, 

In  other  cases  the  surface  of  the  body  grows  cold  and  may  be  covered 
by  a  clammy  sweat,  a  condition  which  together  with  the  weak,  small,  rapid 
pulse  indicate-  the  much-dreaded  collapse  from  which  (he  patient  rarely 
recovers, 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  more  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  toxemia 
are  still  more  conspicuous.  The  skin  is  everywhere  livid  anil  the  face  looks 
sunken  and  pinched  while  the  expression  is  listless.  The  extremities  are 
cold  and  dry  like  those  of  q  corpse  or  are  covered  hv  a  profuse  and  cold  or 
merely  clammy  sweat. 

The  pulse  is  very  thready  and  rapid.  Mucous  n'ile>  ill]  the  entire  chosl 
ami  rattle  in  the  trachea.  Cough  is  nr >  Longer  heard  by  the  attendants,  urine 
is  passed  involuntarily  and  the  patient  tends  to  sink  lower  and  lower  into 
the  bed.  At  Length  the  abdomen  becomes  retracted,  the  Ilippocratic  fades 
is  apparent  and  a  few  hours  later  death  mercifully  terminates  the  unequal 
struggle. 

The  subjoined  case  illustrates  well  the  clinical  picture  of  a  typical  primary 
pneumonia  in  a  young  adult.  M.  S.,  age  seventeen,  stable  hoy,  was  admitted 
to  my  service  in  took  County  Hospital  .January  loth,  1905,  with  the 
history  of  his  illness  having  begun  suddenly  four  days  previously,  He  hail 
been  taken  with  a  severe  chill  after  which  he  became  very  hot.  To  the-e 
symptoms  were  added  sharp  pain  in  the  left  side,  cough  which  al  first  was 
dry  but  afterwards  resulted  in  a  bloody  expectoration,  lie  was  short  of  breath 
and  was  delirious  part  of  the  time. 

Physical  Examination, —  A  colored  boy  of  good  size  and  well  developed, 
tongue  heavily  coated,  eyes  bright,  heart  of  normal  -j/<k  and  the  Bounds  clear, 
pulmonary  resonance  impaired  below  left  scapula  and  over  both  lungs  a  few 
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dry  riles,  hut  no  distinct  signs  of  consolidation;  abdomen  and  other  parts 
all  aegatiTe. 

The  temperature  was  103.6°  F.,  pulse  116,  and  respirations  thirty-two; 
urine  analysis  showed  color  brick  red,  miction  acid,  sp.  jn*.  1.023,  a  dis- 
tinct trace  of  albumin,   sugar  absent,  many  casts,  chlorides  not  estimated. 

Leucocytes  at  this  time  were  not 
counted,  but  two  days  later  they 
were  10,000.  The  Chart  in  Fig. 
21  shows  the  temperature  for  the 
next  six  days  until  the  crisis. 

On  the  morning  of  January 
1*>th  dullness,  bronchial  breath- 
ii in  mid  here  and  there  a  huiuh 
of  crepitant  rales  were  present 
in  the  left  bark  from  apex  to 
base,  and  <>n  the  evening  of  that 
same  day  herpes  appeared  on  the 
right  side  of  the  mouth. 

On  the  17th  it  was  recorded 
that  patient  had  slept  about  five 
hours  hut  was  restless  and  com- 
plained of  severe  pain  in  the 
left  side.  On  the  18th  it  was 
farther  recorded  tbat  he  had 
slept  most  of  the  night,  but  was 
slightly  irrational  at  times  and 
showed  some  muscular  twi tell- 
ings of  the  right  side  of  the 
body.  At  my  visit  on  that  morn- 
ing I  found  the  boy  lying  partly 
turned  to  left  side,  very  dysp- 
nceic  and  grunting  with  each  ex* 
piration.  On  examination  the 
en  tin*  left  lung  yielded  marked 
dullness  and  distinct  bronchial 
respiration,  and  it  was  evident 
thai  there  had  been  an  extension 
of  the  process  to  the  entire  up- 
per lube.  The  temperature  was 
105.2*  1\,  respirations  forty  and 
pulse  128,  but  as  this  last  was 
of  good  quality  and  the  second 
pulmonic  sound  clear  and  ring- 
ing no  special  uneasiness  was 
fell  concerning  the  patient's 
Pio,2i.— Ctiart  showing  t  (-mi  nnituri.  in  c«sc  uf  MS.  condition.  As  nearly  as  could 
narrated  ou  pagi-  2D7.  be   determined    he    had   entered 
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the  seventh  day  and  hope  was  entertained  that  the  crisis  might  occur 
short  lv- 

On  the  next  two  days  the  general  condition  remained  ahout  the  same 
except  that  he  was  restless  and  quite  delirious,  the  delirium  heing  that  of 
exhaustion,  as  is  not  infrequent  shortly  before  the  dials.  Although  cough 
was  frequent  and  breathing  labored,  still  the  boy  managed  to  gel  several 
hours  uf  sleep.  In  the  evening  of  the  20th,  on  what  was  probably  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tenth  day  of  the  illness,  the  temperature  full  to  101.8°  F.,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st  day  of  month  sank  to  normal. 

The  patient  now  expressed  himself  as  comfortable  and  was  entirely 
rational.  Kales  of  resolution  were  audible  over  the  involved  areas  and  the 
percussion-note  was  becoming  less  dull  and  of  a  slightly  tympanitic  quality. 
Convalescence  proceeded  uninterruptedly  and  in  another  week  the  boy  was  up 
and  about  the  ward.  Then  occurred  another  sudden  elevation  of  temperature 
fa  Hif  F.  and  fetl  of  a  relapse  was  entertained.  Examination  of  the  chest 
was  negative  however  and  the  following  day  the  temperature  bad  again 
fallen  to  normal.  To  what  this  sudden  flurry  was  owing  could  not  be 
tteertained,  and  February  1st.  the  boy  left  the  hospital  fully  recovered.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  this  ease  was  one  of  several  from  the  same  bouse. 

rnfortunately  all  eases  of  sthenic  pneumonia  do  not  terminate  so  happily, 
even  when  occurring  in  young  adults,  as  is  shown  by  the  illness  of  a  promising 
young  interne  at  Cook  County  Hospital  in  the  Winter  of  1!H»L  The  pnen- 
monia  set  in  stormily  and  ran  a  high  fever  from  the  first.  Pain,  rapidity 
of  breathing,  distressing  cough,  rusty  sputa,  hot  perspiring  skin  and  a  full 
bounding  pulse  of  about  110  being  the  features  of  the  case,  in  themselves 
not  at  all  peculiar  or  especially  alarming.  The  infiltration  was  limited  to 
the  right  lower  and  middle  lobes, 

On  the  third  day  his  condition  indicated  a  profound  bacteremia,  although 
the  sensoriuni  was  not  disturbed  nor  was  anyone  able  to  fasten  upon  any 
particular  symptom  that  rendered  us  uneasy.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day.  however,  hi-  cyanosis  had  grown  more  pronounced  and  his  heart-action 
was  more  rapid.  The  young  man  looked  decidedly  worse.  That  evening 
he  complained  of  increased  pain  in  the  right  side,  and  respirations  became 
more  rapid  and  more  superficial.  Tie  did  n«»t  deep  but  seemed  abnormally 
bright  and  alert,  although  not  inclined  to  talk  or  else  restraining  himself 
from  conversation  because  desirous  of  husbanding  bis  strength. 

Monday  morning  his  pulse  was  still  more  frequent,  about  1  in.  as  I  now 
recall  it,  and  plainly  smaller  and  weaker.  Cyanosis  had  deepened  materially, 
the  right  heart  had  dilated  appreciably  as  indicated  by  percussion,  the  pul- 
monic second  sound  was  distinctly  muffled  and  some  coarse  moist  rales  were 
present  in  the  front  of  the  chest.  The  abdomen  was  tympanitic,  It  was  plain 
that  the  patient  was  failing,  and  in  addition  to  energetic  stimulation  venesec- 
tion was  ordered. 

I>uring  the  evening  of  that  day  active  delirium  set  in  suddenly  and  the 
patient  had  to  lie  restrained.  It  yielded  however  to  an  ice  rub  and  a  small 
hypodermic  of  morphine.  Nevertheless,  the  general  and  cardiac  condition 
was  rapidly  growing  worse.     Toward  morning  delirium  again  occurred,  symp- 
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toms  of  approaching  collapse  appeared,  fine  crackling  Talcs  became  audible 
throughout  both  lungs  and  the  patient,  HOW  wholly  unconscious,  passed  away 
at  7.30  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  of  his  illness. 

The  fallowing  case  of  secondary  pneumonia,  taken  from  my  ease  records, 
not  quite  classical  in  alt  its  features,  some  of  which  are  modified  by  treat- 
ment, is  yet  sufficiently  typical  to  serve  as  a  good  example  of  the  ftiooaifl. 
A  man  of  forty-eight,  having  a  chronic  mitral  lesion,  hut  still  in  unusually 
good  health  for  him.  went  to  business  on  Saturday,  August  20th,  and  did 
a  hard  day's  work. 

On  returning  home  to  dinner  in  the  evening  he  complained  of  indigestion, 
declared  lie  felt  sick  and  took  calomel.  As  he  was  not  better  Sunday  morn- 
ing his  family  physician,  a  thoroughly  competent  man,  was  summoned.  Not 
being  able  In  discover  anything  more  than  intestinal  indigestion  he  pre* 
scribed  more  calomel  and  citrate  of  magnesia.  That  «lay  the  patient  re- 
mained in  bed,  but  that  night  at  about  two  o'clock  his  wife,  perceiving  that 
he  felt  feverish,  took  his  temperature  and  found  it  was  104.2°  F.  At  this 
time  he  complained  of  a  dull  pain  beneath  the  left  shoulder  blade,  but 
Monday  morning  spoke  of  it  to  his  physician  as  being  in  the  region  of  the 
left  shoulder.  The  lungs  were  carefully  gone  over  with  purely  negative 
results  and  the  case  was  regarded  as  one  of  intestinal  toxannia,  especially 
as  the  abdomen  was  quite  tympanitic, 

Tuesday  forenoon  I  was  asked  to  see  him  with  his  family  doctor,  owing 
to  great  irregularity  of  the  pulse  and  to  my  having  previously  treated  his 
heart  lesion.  The  patient  was  perfectly  clear  mentally  and  did  not  feel 
especially  bad.  His  temperature  was  between  1^2°  and  103°  F.,  his  abdomen 
was  markedly  tympanitic  and  his  pulse  was  about  120,  hut  very  arrhythmic. 
His  respirations  were  not  apparently  accelerated  and  he  had  no  cough  that- 
attracted  notice.  He  mentioned  an  occasional  slight  pain  in  the  left  shoulder 
arid  chest  just  outside  the  heart.  The  lungs  were  therefore  carefully  exam- 
ined, but  noibing  definite  was  discovered.  Nevertheless,  1  thought  1  detected 
with  one  or  two  inspirations  what  seemed  like  a  faint  rub  low  down  at  the 
not  far  from   the  apex  of  the  heart. 

Although  fearful  of  something  more  than  intestinal  toxamia  1  was  yet 
unable  to  fix  on  anything  in  particular,  hut  recommended  digitalis  to  sustain 
the  pul-e.  Wednesday  morning,  the  fourth  day  of  the  disease,  his  tempera- 
ture was  still  102"  F-,  antl  the  pulse  was  sn  weak,  irregular  and  rapid  and  the 
man  was  so  nervous,  apparently  because  of  a  poor  night,  that  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  morphine  was  very  appropriately  administered  hypodermically. 

At  three  o'clock  p.m.  that  same  day  his  wife,  not  being  able  to  get  hold  of 
the  attending  physician  telephoned  to  me  that  her  husband  was  breathing 
\erv  peculiarly  and  bis  pulse  was  very  weak.  Examined  an  hour  later  the 
patient  presented  the  following  condition :  temperature  103.6°  F.,  respirations 
forty-four,  the  pulse  BO  rapid,  feeble  and  irregular  thai  its  rate  could  not  be 
determined,  and  ai  t In-  left  base  behind  moderate  dullness  with  tympany, 
semihronchial  breathing  and  some  fine  moist  but  not  typical  crepitant  rales. 
Below  the  right  scapula  was  also  a  small  patch  of  Impairment  with  fine 
bubbling.    The  case  was  plainly  one  of  acute  pneumonia,  complicated  by  a 
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chronic  mitral  affection,  and  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  sustain  the  heart 
by  digitalis,  strychnine  and  caffeine,  all   hypodcriuically. 

Thursday  morning  the  condition  was  about  in  stnttt  r/wo  with  the  ex- 
<*n  that  fluid  blond-tin^-d   sputum   in  small  quantities  wa>  anally 

expectorated.  Cough  was  however  not  frequent  nor  severe,  and  the  patient 
was  perfectly  clear  and  not  Buffering  much  distress,  The  urine  at  this  time 
showed  an  almost  complete  disappearance  of  the  chlorides,  in  other  respects 
negative. 

That  same  afternoon,  however,  his  condition  had  grown  alarmingly  worse. 
His  color  was  considerably  cyanotic,  his  fate  looked  gray  and  sunken,  his 
respirations  were  forty-nine,  his  pulse  scarcely  appreciable,  but  the  extremely 
irregular  heart-beats  were,  as  nearly  as  could  be  counted,  160.  The  extreme 
meteorisin  was  looked  upon  as  of  especially  bad  import,  and  it  was  predicted 
that  he  could  not  survive  through  the  night.  Frequent  stimulation  with 
hypodermics  of  camphorated  oil,  and  with  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  by 
mouth  was  at  once  ltcgun  and  kept  up  until  one  o'clock  Friday  morning. 
At  that  time  the  patient  rallied  in  a  surprising  manner,  his  pulse  became 
Steadier,  stronger  and  somewhat  slower,  he  broke  out  into  a  tremendous  sweat 
and  turning  over  on  to  his  left  side  he  went  to  sleep. 

At  my  visit  Friday  forenoon  his  rectal  temperature  was  101.4  I  .,  he  was 
entirely  rational  and,  although  heart-sounds  were  exceedingly  rapid  and  feeble, 
his  condition  appeared  decidedly  improved  over  thai  of  the  evening  previous. 
Toward  noon  however  he  complained  bitterly  of  nausea,  and  to  prevent  vomit- 
which  it  was  thought  mi^hi  prove  fatal,  he  received  a  small  dose  of 
morphine  under  the  skin.  This  put  him  to  sleep  for  a  while,  but  at  three 
]\m.  he  had  a  sudden  sinking  spell  when  he  grew  almost  livid,  clutched  his 
throat,  raised  himself  in  bed  and  declared  he  was  strangling.  A  prompt 
injection  of  camphor  speedily  brought  him  out  of  this  attack,  and  when  I 
saw  him  an  hour  later  he  was  comfortable  hut  still  fighting  for  life. 

His  color  was  quite  cyanotic,  his  extremities  were  hot.  however,  except 
the  hands,  the  pulse  waa  very  bad.  he  lav  partly  turned  to  tln>  left,  his  body 
vibrated  synchronously  with  his  rapid  laborious  respirations  and  his  arms 
twitched  frequently.  He  was  conscious,  bur  now  and  then  inclined  to  wan- 
der slightly.  In  this  state  receiving  still  energetic  and  frequent  stimulation 
he  remained  until  about  two  o'clock  Saturday  morning,  the  seventh  day  of 
his  illness.  Temperature  had  again  risen  to  nearly  KM  F.  and  he  waa  iml 
perspiring  much.  The  skin  was  neither  cold  nor  hot  and  his  kidneys  had 
been  acting  fairly  well  in  spite  of  Hie  large  amounts  of  camphor  he  had 
received,      lie  slept    at    intervals  and    was   not   very   restless. 

Suddenly,  somewhere  about  three  o'clock  a.m.  he  grew  Livid,  began  to 
rat  lie  in  the  throat,  sprang  up  in  bed,  clutched  r1  the  air  frantically  and 
seemed  in  danger  of  immediate  dissolution.  Camphor  was  injected,  as  well 
Bi  a  small  dose  of  morphine,  and  thai  not  allaying  the  attack  his  physician 
threw  under  the  skin  a  fiftieth  of  atropine.  The  effect  was  magical,  for 
almost  immediately  hia  color  changed,  bis  face  filled  out,  his  rattling  ceased, 
his  skin  grew  warm,  his  restlessness  passed  and,  turning  over,  he  fell  asleep. 

Toward  noon  of  Saturday  another  of  these  alarming  spells  came  on  and 
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was  promptly  allayed  as  before.  A  third  one  took  place  id  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  and  was  again  arrested  by  atropine.  The  increasing  scantiness 
of  urine  necessitated  a  discontinuance  of  the  camphor  early  in  the  day  and 
I  his  may  have  tccottXtted  nimewhat  for  the  frequency  of  these  attacks  of 
impending  pulmonary  oedema,  as  they  seemed  to  be.  He  had,  however,  been 
getting  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  the  injections  of  digitalis,  strychnine  and 
caffeine  as  before.  When  I  called  at  5.30  p.m.  he  was  lying  on  Ids  left  side 
breathing  laboriously;  he  had  been  sleeping  at  intervals  and  had  been  alter- 
nately mentally  clear  and  delirinus. 

His  lungs  were  free  from  rales,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  atropine, 
ami  the  resonant  portions  seemed  rather  more  resonant  than  on  Friday,  but 
the  left  lower  lobe  was  still  so  solid  that  the  heart-tones  could  be  plainly 
heard  behind. 

It  was  realized  that,  his  heart  was  only  kept  going  by  the  tremendous 
stimulation  or  whipping  it  had  received  and  that  it  could  not  maintain  its 
pace  of  180  or  190  for  long.  Suddenly  another  attack  of  threatening  nsys- 
tolism  occurred  and  the  patient  looked  as  if  he  would  die  in  a  few  minutes. 
Camphor  and  other  stimulants  and  atropine  were  ijuicklv  administered,  hut 
the  pulse  did  not  respond  although  the  sufferer  grew  quiet  and  appeared  to 
Bleep.  At  this  time  his  color  was  purple,  his  body  was  covered  by  a  cold 
sweat,  his  respirations  were  thirty-eight  to  forty  and  extremely  shallow,  but 
wen-  free  from  rattling  on  account  of  the  atropine. 

In  this  moribund  condition  he  lay  for  nearly  three  hours,  yet  waking  up 
partially  when  addressed  by  his  wife.  At  length,  however,  he  ceased  to  hear  her 
endearing  words  and  when  I  came  away  at  9.30  p.m.  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  lifeless,  but  still  breathing  rapidly  and  very  superficially  while  his 
poor  tired  heart  still  kept  on  feebly  fluttering  in  its  vain  attempt  to  sustain 
life. 

The  struggle  was  the  most  protracted  I  have  ever  seen  and  did  not  cease 
until  12.30  A.M.  Needless  to  add,  all  stimulants  were  withheld  from  7,30 
p.m.  on.  In  conclusion  the  only  excuse  for  so  detailed  a  narration  of  this 
case  is  its  instructive  portrayal  of  one  of  the  modes  in  which  this  truly 
terrible  disease  slays  its  victims. 

Analysis  of  Symptoms,  Prodromata. — As  a  rule  croupous  pneumonia 
sets  in  abruptly  while  the  individual  is  in  apparently  perfect  health.  Ex- 
ceptionally, in  about  25  per  cent  of  caaes  (Glisolle)  there  are  prodromal 
symptoms  which  last  from  a  few  days  to  even  four  weeks  (Trauhe).  These 
arc  loss  of  appetite,  a  hvling  of  malaise,  backache,  headache,  pains  in  the 
muscles  *>>■  joints,  digestive  disturbances  and  bronchial  catarrh.  Grisolle  is 
said  to  have  noted  bronchitis  in  nineteen  out  of  his  fifty  cases  in  which 
prodromata  were  observed. 

Although  I  have  no  figures  showing  the  frequency  with  which  such  symp- 
toms have  preceded  the  actual  onset  of  the  disease  in  inv  eases,  I  yet  know 
thai  among  the  pneumonia  patients  admitted  to  Cook  County  Hospital  a 
history  of  prodromal  symptoms  is  very  common.  In  a  private  ease  seen  in 
September,  1903  the  patient,  an  elderly  man,  declared  that  for  four  or  five 
•lavs  preceding  hia  initial   pain  in  the  side  he  had  fell   dread  fully  tired  and 
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thought  he  had  \»-*-u  slightly  feverish  because  on  going  out  into  the  evening 
air  he  had  felt  eh  illy. 

The  insidious  onset  and  prodromata  are  well  shown  by  the  case  of  Mr.  L., 
I  merchant  of  forty-five,  who  began  to  complain  on  Friday.  Jan.  1th  of  paint? 
in  his  extremities  and  in  his  body  generally  and  felt  so  cojd  that  he  hugged 
the  lire  all  day.  He  slept  that  night,  however,  and  next  day  kept  about, 
a  I  tin  nigh  his  aching  pains,  Bhiverings  and  hot  Hashes  continued.  That  night 
ha  was  able  to  deep,  but  the  following  morning,  Sunday,  he  did  not  get  up. 
Tin'  pain  had  rather  left  the  extremities  and  eoneentrated  itself  in  his  chest, 
and  he  had  fever.  The  family  physician.  Dr.  Morton,  was  summoned  and 
found  that  the  patient  had  a  temperature  of  H>;}§°  F. ;  he  pronounced  the 
attack  the  grippe  of  which  there  were  a  good  many  cases  in  the  city  at  that 
time. 

For  the  next  three  days  the  temperature  remained  in  the  neighborhood 
of  103°  F.  and  the  patient  perspired  profusely.  On  Tuesday,  the  fifth  day  of 
the  illness,  he  lwgan  to  cough,  which  occasioned  much  pain  in  the  left  side, 
and  raised  some  mucous  sputum.  During  the  next  three  dayfl  the  mouth 
temperature  ranged  at  about  101°  F.,  the  patient  grew  extremely  nervous  and 
weak,  took  nourishment  with  rehietanee,  and  in  the  night  became  mildly 
delirious.  On  Friday  afternoon,  the  eighth  day  of  his  illness,  I  saw  the 
patient,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Morton,  who  &aid  he  had  discovered  signs 
of  pneumonia  two  days  before. 

The  patient  was  in  bed,  looking  not  greatly  distressed  but  feeling  much 
prostrated.  The  skin  was  moderately  hoi  and  moist,  temperature  in  axilla 
101°  F.,  pulse  122,  weak  but  regular,  respirations  thirty,  very  little  cough. 
Percussion  detected  pronounced  dullness  with  great  increase  of  resistance  at 
the  apex  of  the  left  lung,  while  at  the  base  ibe  dullness  was  somewhat  less 
pronounced. 

Oter  the  area  of  marked  dullness  the  breath-sounds  were  feebly  tubular 
without  rales,  while  over  the  base  the  louder  bronchial  respiration  was  ac- 
companied here  and  there,  especially  around  the  edges,  by  fine  crepitant 
rales  limited  to  the  end  of  inspiration,     The  voiee -sounds  were  distinct   but 

feeble. 

The  heart  was  in  its  normal  position  and  ils  sounds  were  clear.  The 
abdomen  was  tympanitic;  the  spleen  was  not  palpable;  but  the  liver  could 
he  felt  a  short  distance  below  the  lower  costal  margin.  The  urine  was 
scanty,  1.028,  showed  a  trace  of  albumin  but  no  sugar,  the  chlorides  were 
4  per  cent,  blood  and  both  hyaline  and  granular  easts  were  present.  The 
sputum  expectorated  during  the  examination  was  rusty  and  sticky,  and  under 
the  microscope  showed  mixed  pus-cocci;  influenza  bacilli  ami  numerous  pneu- 
moroeci. 

Rigor, — Thia  is  an  initial  symptom  <>f  such  frequency  and  distinct^ 

as  to  have  formerly  been   responsible  for  the  belief   that   pneumonia   was   Ibe 

direct  consequence  of  taking  cold.     When,  however,  one  comes  to  look-  up 

statistics  on  this  subject  he  is  likely  to  be  surprised  by  the  differences  found 

in  such  figures.  Thus  Orisolle  observed  rigor  in  115  out  <«f  is?  cases,  or 
78.6  per  cent;  Louis,  sixty-one  out  of  seventy-nine  cases,  or  78.5  per  cent} 
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t-ii,  sixty  *>ut  of  100  cases,  or  80  per  wait;  Knirnkel,  1.H4  out  of  :>41 
cases,  or  53,0  per  cent ;  Morhardt,  11.  V  per  cent;  Mcngc,  57.6  per  cent; 
Fismer,  38.3  per  cent;  Stortz,  31.3  per  cent 

This  chill  is,  of  course,  hut  a  symptom  of  the  infection  an*!  hence  it  is 
not  peculiar  to  pneumonia.  Yet  it  may  he  safely  said,  I  think,  that  it  is  rarely 
BG  pronounced  in  any  other  acute  disease.  It  consists  not  of  a  repetition  of 
chilly  sensations,  hut  of  a  single  chill  which  varies  in  different  individuals 
as  regards  intensity  and  duration.  In  the  aged  it  may  he  no  more  than  an 
HI  delined  sense  of  chilliness  or  slight  shivering,  as  noted  hy  me  in  a  woman 
of  seventy- nine  years,  hut  in  the  young  adult  at  least  it  is  as  a  rule  a  severe 
rigor,  the  patient  feeling  as  if  chilled  to  the  bone  and  actually  unable  to 
keep  from  shaking  or  prevent  his  teeth  from  chattering.  The  duration  is 
usually  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  but  it  may  persist  for  two,  three  ot  even 
nine  hours  (  Lebcrt), 

Vomiting*  Convulsions  or  Coma. — These  are  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  in  the 
pneumonia  of  a  healthy  young  adult  hut  are  not  at  all  uncommon  among 
young  children,  and  are  now  and  (hen  found  among  the  aged.  If  due  care 
be  nol  observed  they  may  mislead  by  directing  attention  from  the  lungs  to 
the  brain. 

Pain, — This  appears  to  be  a  more  common  symptom  than  is  rigor,  having 
been  absent  in  but  twenty-nine  out  of  201  cases  of  pneumonia  analyzed  hy 
Qriaolle,  11  not  infrequently  ushers  in  the  attack,  but  when  such  is  not 
the  case  it  appears  early,  within  the  first  twelve  hours  in  the  majority  of 
instants  and  may  accompany  or  even  precede  the  chill  (Wilson  Fox).  The 
pain  is  generally  acute,  not  rarely  bo  intense  as  to  be  truly  agonizing,  and  is 
usually  located  in  the  affected  side  over  the  lobe  involved.  Since  the  pneu- 
monia most  often  invades  a  lower  lobe  the  pain  is  usually  referred  to  the 
region  of  the  nipple  on  the  corresponding  side. 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  however,  which  are  sufficiently  frequent, 
and  striking  to  merit  particular  attention.  Thus  the  pain  may  be  located 
in  (he  hack  below  the  scapula,  when  it  may  simulate  Lumbago  or  the  pail! 
of  acute  nephritis.  Various  writers,  notably  Husa,  have  called  attention  to 
the  occurrence  <>f  thifl  symptom  on  the  side  of  the  thorax  opposite  to  that 
showing  the  pneumonia,  when  it  is  probably  due  to  the  anastomosis  of  the 
right  ami  left  intercostal  nerves.  The  anomaly  in  the  distribution  of  the 
pain  which  is  most  singular  and  most  liable  to  occasion  error  of  diagnosis 
i-  the  location  of  pain  in  the  abdomen. 

The  suffering  may  he  experienced  in  the  epigastrium,  the  hypochondriuni, 
the  region  round  about  the  umbilicus,  in  (lie  hypngastrium  or  either  iliac 
fossa.  When  fell  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  the  pain  may  be,  and  in  fact 
has  hern,  mistaken  for  appendicitis;  are!  cases  are  on  record,  especially 
in  children,  in  which  laparotomy  has  been  performed  for  a  supposed  ap- 
pendicitis when  the  disease  was  subsequently  found  to  he  a  pneumonia. 
Various  explanations  have  been  offered  to  account  for  abdominal  pain  in 
thoracic  disorder-  (pleurisy  and  pneumonia).  e*g,,  inflammation  of  the 
phrenic  nerve  which,  according  to  Van  Gehuchten,  gives  off  sensory  fila- 
ments to  the  costal  and  diaphragmatic  pleura  as  well  as  to  the  pericardium 
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and  that  portion  <«f  the  peritoneum  covering  the  interior  surface  of  the 
diaphragm. 

Roher  has  suggested  thai  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm  itself  may  be  a 
cause  of  abdominal  pain  in  pleuritu  and  pnenmonfaj  especially  in  children. 
But  the  most  plausible  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  anatomic  fart  that 
the  lower  six  intercostal  nerves  supply  the  abdominal  parietea  as  well  as  the 
lower  part  of  the  pleura  lining  the  chest-wall  ami  covering  the  cliaphragBL 
Irritation  of  one  <>f  these  nerves,  as  by  pressure  or  inflammation,  would  cause 
pain  to  be  referred  to  the  abdominal  wall,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  eleventh 
nerve  to  the  iliac  fossa. 

1  recently  observed  a  pneumonic  patient  whose  initial  and,  for  a  time, 
sole  eompiainf  was  of  intense  pain  in  the  abdomen  below  the  umbilicus, 
though  a  <lav  or  two  later  the  pain  crept  up  into  the  right  lumbar  region. 
1  recall  al><»  a  boy  of  fifteen  whose  initial  symptoms  were  epigastric  ]>ain 
and  vomiting  which  strongly  suggested  gastric  disorder,  particularly  as  chill 
WIS  either  absent  or  so  slight  as  to  have  escaped  the  patient's  notice,  while 
signs  of  lung  involvement  did   not  declare  themselves  for  eighteen   hours 

thereafter. 

The  pain  of  pneumonia  is  intensified  by  deep  inspiration  and  the  aei 
r.f  coughing,  so  thai  every  possible  attempt  is  made  to  suppress  cough.  There 
may  be  associated  tenderness  or  cutaneous  hypera^Bthesia  which  makes  exam- 
ination of  the  lung  distressing.  The  pain  may  also  be  aggravated  by  the 
art  of  turning  from  one  side  to  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  physical  exam- 
ination, and  I  have  known  it  to  rentier  prolonged  lateral  decubitus  actually 
impossible,  the  suffering  occasioned  thereby  serving  to  accelerate  the  pulse 
and  respirations  in  a  way  to  make  one  very  uneasy. 

The  cause  of  the  pain  in  croupous  pneumonia  is  probably  a  concomitant 
pleuritie  since  it  is  wanting  in  centric  pneumonia  ami  tends  to  abatement 
as  the  inflamed  pleural  surfaces  become  separated  by  the  exudate  in  the 
pleural  cavity.  For  this  reason  the  suffering  generally  disappears  or  becomes 
rpiite  tolerable  by  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  pneumonia,  and  yet  il  has 
been  known  to  persist  until  the  eighth  or  ninth  day. 

The  early  onset  and  intensity  of  this  symptom  add  greatly  to  the  patient's 
discomfort  and  often  occasion  considerable  anxiety  or  even  alarm  on  the  part 
of  both   friends  and  patient.     In   particularly  sensitive  persons   the  p* •; 
ence  of  severe  pain  may  materially  influence  prognosis.     In  the  senile   form 
of  fibrinous  pneumonia  pain  may  be,  and  often  is,  very  insignificant. 

Fever. — If  the  patient's  temperature  is  taken  during  the  initial  chill  it 
is  found  to  be  already  elevated.  Il  rises  steadily  ami  may  reach  its  maximum 
within  a  few  hours,  even  to  105*  F.  inside  of  nine  hours  after  the  invasion 
(Thomas).  As  a  general  rule  the  pyrexia  may  lie  expected  to  attain  ils 
greatest  height  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  day  (fourth  b>  sixth  day, 
Rraenkel),  although  (Ik1  maximum  may  be  reached  on  the  firs!  or  second  or 
may  very  exceptionally  be  postponed  as  late  as  the  tenth  or  even  the  nine- 
teenth day  (Wilson   Fox). 

In  other  eases  the  temperature  rises  gradually  for  the  first   three  or  four 
and,  according  to  the  author  last  mentioned,  may  increase  with  a  pro- 
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gressive  advance  in  the  s\gn*  of  consolidation  or  may  continue  to  rise  after 
the  disease  has  become  stationary.  Very  exceptionally  the  fever  may  persist 
for  only  a  few  hours,  and  hence  give  rise  to  the  erroneous  opinion  that  pneu- 
monia can  exij-t  without  fever  even  when  the  lung  changes  continue.  These 
are  not  typical  cases  and  do  not  helong,  therefore,  to  the  sthenic  form  now 
being  described. 

Acute  pneumonia  displays  a  marked  tendency  to  high  temperatures  and 
hence  the  fever  generally  ranges  between  103°  F.  and  104°  F.  or  even  a 
degree  higher,  but  may  exceptionally  go  very  much  above  this  point.  Of  503 
cases  of  pneumonia  analyzed  by  Wilson  Fox  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
fmpjrnry  of  certain  temperatures  observed  in  this  affection  there  was  hyper- 
pyrexia above  lii5c  F.  in  118,  while  it  actually  ran  from  107°  to  110°  in 
five  cases.  In  the  greatest  number  of  cases,  202,  the  fever-range  was  between 
IM     \\  and  105fl  P. 

The  character  of  the  pyrexia  is  not  constant  for  all  cases.  In  a  minority 
of  cases  it  may  be  continuous  (Fraenkel),  that  is,  it  may  show  insignificant 
remissions  of  one  half  or  perchance  one  degree  C.  (0.9°  to  1.8°  F.).  In 
moat  inatancee  the  temperature-curve  displays  fluctuations  of  1°  C.  to  2°  CL, 
or  LH°  to  3.6*  1%  and  hence  C4  institutes  a  distinctly  remittent  type  of  fever. 
The  figures  jmd  given  are  from  Fraenkel  and,  having  the  weight  of  so  great 
nn  authorily,  are  probably  correct;  yet  I  am  inclined  to  regard  such  extensive 
fluctuations  us  more  pronounced  than  are  usually  seen  in  the  remitting  form. 

Occasionally  cases  arc  observed  in  which  distinct  intermissions  occur  and 
nich  Intermissions  may  show  no  regularity,  or  the  pyrexia  may  be  as  typically 
quotidiaHj  tertian  or  quartan  as  in  malaria  (Preble).  Such  intermissions 
may  or  may  not  be  accounted  for  by  changes  in  the  local  signs,  that  is,  by  a 
commencing  resolution  corresponding  to  the  fall  in  temperature  and  by  fresh 
Involvement  of  iu-w  areas  (extensions)  coinciding  with  the  exacerbations  of 
the  temperature.  Sueh  vagaries  in  the  fever-curve  are  often  puzzling  and 
apt  to  render  the  physician  very  uneasy  lest  they  mean  the  formation  of  pun 
or  complications. 

The  duration  of  the  fever  is  also  subject  to  considerable  variation,  but  in 
the  majority  of  eases  it  lasts  from  five  to  nine  days  from  the  date  of  inva- 
sion. In  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  according  to  Fraenkel,  there  occur.-? 
a  marked  decline  of  temperature  on  the  third  day  of  the  illness,  the  fall 
occasionally  reaching  even  to  normal.  Most  commonly,  however,  the  tem- 
perature shows  a  tendency  to  decline  only  :ifler  the  fifth  day,  when  it  may 
sometimes  be  so  pronounced  as  to  constitute  what  is  termed  a  pseudocrisis. 
The  temperature  then  rises  again  F»>r  a  day  or  two  when  it  again  falls  more 
or  less  rapidly  and  steadily  by  crisis  or  lysi-.      (See  Fig.  '2'2.) 

ft  should  not  be  forgotten^  however,  thai  such  a  return  of  pyrexia  after 
whal  appears  to  be  a  crisis  may  he  owing  bo  an  extension  of  the  disease. 
1 1  ii  possible  For  several  such  deceptive  intermissions  and  exacerbations  to  be 
caused  by  repeated  extensions,  as  already  stated. 

Cough. — Tliis  symptom   is  probably  never  absent  in  sthenic  cases  and  is 

rally  one  of  the  earliest  features  of  the  disease.     Tt  is  not  paroxysmal 

,in  ;i  rule  hnl  short  ami  dry,  and.  because  <»f  the  intensification  of  the  pain  it 
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lions,  is  suppress  so  far  as  the  patient  is  able.  lis  frequency  is  vari- 
but  for  the  most  part  it  plagues  Ihe  sulFcrer  ai  short  intervals.  Indeed 
this  symptom  may  be  so  pronounced  and  occasion  so  much  distress  as  to 
necessitate  special  measures  for  its  relief. 

Expectoration.— This  Is  usually  quite  characteristic  in  the  sthenic  form 
of  pneumonia  and  }»y  those  unskilled  in  physical  examination  is  much  relied 
on  as  a  means  of  diagnosis.  It  is  rarely  profuse,  generally  email  in  amount 
and  sometimes  so  scanty  as  to  occur  only  a  few  times  in  the  course  of  the 
itinfiim 

Its  color  depends  upon  the  admixture  of  blood  in  greater  Of  smaller 
proportion  and   is  therefore  somewhat  variable.     The  sputum   may  he  only 


Temperature 


Pulse 


-Respiration 


Fig.  SQL— Ctuurt  of  nunc  witb  naovwy  by  lysis. 


streaked  or  speckled  with  blood,  hut  in  ihe  majority  of  cases  it  presents 
the  characteristic  Appearance  known  as  ru&iy.  In  some  instances  the  reddish 
hue  is  so  faint  that  the  color  may  be  said  to  be  orange  or  saffron, 

The  striking  and  distinguishing  peculiarity  however  is  not  its  hue  hut 
its  extreme  viscidity  which  causes  it  to  be  expelled  with  difficulty  and  10 
stick  to  the  side  of  the  sputum  cup.  Indeed  such  is  its  stickiness  that  the 
expectoration  may  have  to  be  wiped  from  ihe  Hps  or  even  taken  from  lhe 
n  w  the  patient's  fingers,  and   the  •!    containing  it   may   he 

>side  down  without  spilling  ii-  contents.    The  remarkable  viscidity 
is  due  to  their  richness  in  mucin.    This  tenacious  quality  of  the 
ii  is  the   feature   that   is   to   he   specially    noted,    since   although 
vr  blood-tinged  hue  may  fail,  its  glutinous  nature  does  not. 

this  characteristic  sputum  appears  in  the  early  stage  and  lasts 
.m  sets  in,  hut  it  may  1>.  until  several  days  have'  pasted 
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or,  vita  exceptionally,  as  late  as  the  tenth  or  even  twelfth  day  (Wilson  Fox). 
Very  rarely  it  may  first  make  its  appearance  immediately  prior  to  crisis  and 
then  persist  during  the  stage  of  gray  hepatization  and  until  resolution  is 
completed. 

If  the  pneumonia  is  attended  by  general  bronchitis  the  rusty-colored 
expectoration  may  be  obscured  by  that  of  the  bronchial  inflammation.  In 
e;iMis  of  great  severity,  particularly  if  they  assume  the  asthenic  type,  the 
sputum  may  be  more  fluid  in  consistency  and  have  a  reddish-brown  color 
like  the  juice  of  prunes.  It  is  then  known  as  prune- juice  expectoration  and 
is  regarded  with  anxiety  as  indicating  a  grave  form  of  the  disease. 

Microscopically  the  sputum  is  seen  to  contain  epithelial  cells  of  various 
kind-,  mucoid  colls  red  blood  corpuscles,  leucocytes  Mid.  when  properly 
stained,  FracnkeFs  diplococci.  (See  Plate  I.)  Another  feature  of  pneumonic 
sputum  worthy  of  note  is  its  excess  of  chlorides  in  consequence  of  these  salts 
being  present  in  large  amount  in  the  pneumonic  exudate.  Their  appearance 
in  the  expectoration  explains  their  diminution  in  the  urine,  and  conversely 
their  reappearance  in  the  urine  during  the  stage  of  resolution  accounts  for 
their  diminution  in  the  sputa.  Occasionally,  as  first  shown  by  Remak,  the 
expectoration  may  also  contain  minute  fibrinous  casts  of  the  finest  bron- 
chioles and  alveoli.  With  the  setting  in  of  gray  hepatization,  the  sputa 
become  more  lirjuid,  less  sticky  and  rusty  and  finally  disappear  altogether. 

Respiration. — Acceleration  of  breathing  is  always  present  at  some  time 
during  the  course  of  genuine  fibrinous  pneumonia  but  not  to  the  same  degree 
in  all  ca>es.  Muring  the  stage  of  engorgement  the  respirations  may  not  be 
hastened  unless  the  intensity  of  the  pain  cause  them  to  be  somewhat  more 
hurried  as  well  as  shallower.  When,  however,  the  exudate  has  formed,  the 
increase  in  the  rale  of  respirations  becomes  a  notable  feature  and  BO  out  of 
proportion  to  the  pulse-rale  as  to  be  of  diagnostic  value.  Thus,  with  a  pulse 
of  108  or  even  120  the  respirations  may  number  thirty-two,  thirty-six  or 
forty.  Since  they  normally  hear  the  relation  to  the  pulse  of  one  to  four, 
such  differences  as  are  cited  above  are  spoken  of  as  a  loss  »r  pBTVersion  of 
the  puIsr-respirfififiH   raff. 

In  primary  ami  sthenic  cases  this  disproportionate  acceleration  of  the 

breathing  is  more  pronounced  than  in  the  aged  or  in  asthenic  cases.  Thus, 
with  a  pulse  of  ninety-six,  the  respirations  may  uuniW  twenty-eight,  in  itself 
not  a  conspicuous  increase;  yet  in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis  in  obscure  cases 
such  an  augmentation  may  be  of  very  great  significance.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  also,  ;i-  already  stated,  that  this  loss  of  pulse-respiration  ratio  may 
be  slow  in  appearing  and  then  seems  to  depend  upon  tardiness  in  the  forma- 
i lull  of  the  exudate,  since  it  first  becomes  apparent  with  liir  recognition  of 

dullness  and  distinct  bronchial  breathing.  Moreover,  the  degree  of  fre- 
quency of  the  respirations  seems  to  be  determined  by  the  extent  of  lung 
involvement.  Such  cannot  be  the  only  factor  in  its  production,  however, 
since  in  any  given  case  the  respiration-rate  may  evince  considerable  fluctua- 
tion from  time  to  time  and  even  from  hour  to  In  air. 

The  subjective  sense  of  dyspnoea  varies  in  different  eases,  but,  for  the 
most  part,  patients  have  an  appreciable  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  air. 
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It  is  not  a  good  sign  when  a  patient  is  unconscious  of  his  dyspnoea  since  it 
more  or  leas  blunling  of  his  sensibility.  If,  as  sometimes  occurs, 
i<  intense  bronchitis  with  accumulation  of  secretions  in  the  air-tubes, 
and  tin1  patient  is  yet  unconscious  of  such  accumulation,  it  indicates  from  a 
prognostic  standpoint  a  grave  loss  of  reib-x  excitability.  As  death  approaches 
i he  degree  of  carbon-dioxide  poisoning  is  such  that  although  breathing  may 
be  difficult  and  the  chest  may  emit  a  multitude  of  rales  the  patient  appears 
actually  benumbed.  I  have  seen  such  a  case  fail  to  respond  to  a  large 
hjrpodermic  dose  of  apomorphine  given  in  the  forlorn  hope  that  emesis  might 
clear  out  the  tubes. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  loss  of  pulse-respiration  rate  in  croupous 
pneumonia,  one  should  carefully  distinguish  between  increased  frequency  of 
breathing  seen  in  cardiac  or  chronic  pulmonary  disease  or  in  extensive  pleu- 
ritic effusion  and  that  seen  in  the  affection  we  are  now  considering.  In 
acute  pneumonia  the  pulse  is  retarded  out  of  proportion  to  the  height  of 
fever  and  extent  of  hepatization,  whereas  in  other  affections  causing  dyspnoea 
the  hearfs  action  is  likely  to  be  accelerated,  Hence  Hie  perversion  of  pulse- 
respiration  ratio  seen  in  pneumonia  depends  also  on  the  disproportionate 
slowing  of  the  pulse. 

Whereas  the  respirations  in  most  instances  run  from  thirty-two  to  forty, 
a  far  greater  increase  than  this  may  he  recorded.  In  children  particularly 
the  breathing  ma]  be  very  rapid,  sixty  or  even  higher,  hi  adults,  also, 
some  temporarv  disturbing  factor  may  markedly  accelerate  respiration-,  to 
forty-eight,  fifty  or  perchance  sixty,  but  such  a  rate  is  rarely  maintained 
for  long.  In  my  experience  such  disturbing  causes  have  usually  been  a 
Fresh  accession  of  pain  due  to  extension  or  involvement  of  the  opposite  lung. 

Finally,  one  should  hear  in  mind  ttv  possibility  of  extreme  rapidity  of 
breathing  in  hysteria.  J  once  witnessed  a  striking  instance  of  (he  kind  out 
of  all  relation  to  the  pulse.  Such  cases  cannol  be  mistaken  for  acute  pneu- 
monia if  due  attention  is  paid   to  history  and  associated  symptoms. 

Circulatory  System. — The  pulse-rate  is  always  more  or  less  accelerated  in 
fibrinous  pneumonia  depending  on  conditions  residing  in  the  heart  itself 
at  on  the  effect  of  the  poison  on  the  myocardium.  In  the  beginning  the 
pulse  is  full  and  hounding  and  of  increased  tension,  but  with  progress  of 
the  disease  it  loses  in  force  and  volume  even  when  no1  materially  increased 
in  frequency.  Dr.  E.  F.  Wells  believes  that  arterial  pressure  is  low  from 
the  start  and  regards  tins  hnvness  of  pressure  as  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  system  to  combaJ  the  infection  by  causing  a  pouring  out  of  leucocytes. 

As  the  pneumonia  advances  the  tension  of  the  pulse  grows  less  as  deter- 
mined not  only  by  the  sphygmomanometer  hut.  by  the  palpating  finger.  This 
increasing  loss  of  tension  is  a  feature  on  which  Fraenkel  out  of  his  great 
experience  lays  much  weight.  It  is  due  nol  alone  to  failure  of  heart-power 
hut  depends  in  large  measure  on  decrease  in  vascular  tone,  As  1  have  often 
observed  capillary  dilatation  may  he  shown  by  pulsation  in  the  finger-tips 
when  these  arc  grasped.  As  vigorous  systoles  are  requisite  to  the  production 
of  capillary  pulse,  it  will  be  observed  that  with  failing  strength  on  the 
pari  of  the  heart  this  throbbing  of  the  fingers  disappears. 
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If  the  heart-muscle  remains  unimpaired  and  proves  equal  to  the  strain, 
the  rate  of  the  pulse  remains  not  greatly  increased  and  not  as  high  as 
would  naturally  he  expected  from  the  degree  of  the  pyrexia  and  from  the 
rapidity  of  the  respirations.  In  favorable  cases  the  average  pulse-rate  i| 
not  far  from  110  or  120;  but  should  the  malign  influence  of  the  infection 
be  expended  upon  the  myocardium,  the  rate  may,  and  generally  does,  exceed 
the  latter  figure.  According  to  Sear's  and  Larrabee's  tables  the  mortality 
appears  to  stand  in  direct  relation  to  the  frequency  nf  the  pulse,  a  pulse-rate 
of  130  or  higher  furnishing  a  very  unfavorable  prognosis.  It  should  always 
arouse  apprehension,  therefore,  whenever  the  pulse  is  unduly  frequent  from 
the  mil  set  or  tends  to  become  so  with  progress  of  the  disease. 

1  recently  saw  in  consultation  a  fatal  pneumonia  in  a  man  of  fifty  whose 
pulse  was  more  than  120  from  the  beginning  and  on  the  fifth  day  was  150. 
It  was  the  one  feature  of  ihe  ease  that  was  ominous  and  although  the  pul- 
monic second  Bound  was  still  strong,  the  prognosis  was  considered  most 
grave,  and  in  fact  death  occurred  in  less  than  thirty-six  hours  thereafter. 
Irregularity  or  intermittenee  of  the  pulse  is  likewise  of  serious  import.  I 
have  in  mind  a  man  of  about  fifty  whose  pulse  suddenly  became  arrhythmic 
during  the  examination  apparently  from  the  strain  of  sitting  up  for  a  few 
moments  that  the  posterior  bases  might  be  compared*  Although  he  was 
laid  down  immediately  his  pulse  did  not  again  grow  regular,  and  death  took 
place  a  few  days  subsequently. 

The  volume  and  strength  of  the  pulse  are  also  determined  in  a  measure 
by  the  extent  of  lung  involved.  If  the  exudate  is  extensive,  large  areas  of 
pulmonary  vessels  are  practically  cut  out  of  the  circulation  and  the  supply 
of  blond  to  the  left  heart  is  correspondingly  diminished.  The  pulse  must, 
accordingly,  become  small   and   weak  and   the  right  heart  overdistended. 

Cyanosis  is  another  feature  connected  with  the  circulatory  system  which 
may  show  all  degrees  of  severity  from  slight  blueness  about  the  nails  and 
lips  to  a  general  duskiness,  particularly  of  the  countenance.  This  symptom 
is  still  attributed  by  most  physicians  to  defective  hsematosis  and  is  thought  to 
indicate  a  resort  to  oxygen-inhalations.  A>  a  matter  of  fact  cyanosis  is  a 
manifestation  <>f  capillary  paresis  depending,  as  shown  by  Homberg  and 
Paesler,  upon  toxic  paresis  of  the  vase-motor  centers  in  the  spinal  cord. 
This  condition  sometimes  develops  early  in  the  disease,  by  the  third  or 
fourth  day.  and  although  In  its  milder  degrees  is  not  incompatible  with  recov- 
ery, it  should  when  it  increases  be  regarded  as  a  danger-signal  if  indeed  not 
an  omen  of  impending  disaster.  To  the  experienced  practitioner  pronounced 
cyanosis  in  acute  pneumonia  is  a  matter  for  grave  apprehension.  Its  appear- 
and' should  be  carefully  looked  for  in  all  cases  so  that,  upon  its  earliest 
recognition,  prompt  and  energetic  measures  to  sustain  the  heart  may  be 
instituted. 

Blood.— Much  study  has  been  given  fo  the  blood  in  fibrinous  pneumonia, 
with  a  view  to  determining  Ihe  presence  of  micro-organisms  in  the  circulating 
fluid  and  to  ascertaining  what  changes,  if  any,  take  plate  in  its  corpuscular 
elements.  Cultures  from  ihe  blood  were  at  fir<(  very  inconstant  and  unsatis- 
factory.   Thus,  the  Klemperer  brothers  never  found  pneumooocci  in  the  blood, 
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and  Fraenkel  also  failed  in  SO  per  cent  of  the  eases  BO  long  as  he  used  the 
■gar-plate  method,  bu1  succeeded  in  all  eases  by  using  bouillon  as  the  culture 
medium.  Another  reason  for  the  failure  of  early  investigators  lay  in  the 
abstraction  of  ion  small  quantities  of  blood  (5  c.c.).  When,  despite  faulty 
technique,  the  diplocoecus  was  obtained  it  was  in  very  severe,  usually  fatal 
cases  (White,  Cole),  and  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  the  presence  of 
pneumoeoeci  in  the  blood  should  be  regarded  as  of  evil  prognosis. 

1 1  may  now  he  stated  that  with  improved  methods  the  diplocoecus  may 
he  detected  by  cultures  and  even  in  smears  in  the  blood  of  practically  every 
case  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia.  Rosenow's  investigations  along  this  line  were 
so  complete  and  his  contribution  to  this  subject  is  so  valuable  that  1  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  from  his  paper  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  for 
Infectious  Diitases,  March  1ft,  1904.  This  investigator,  whose  work  was 
earned  on  in  the  laboratory  of  Hush  Medical  College,  after  carefully  disin- 
fecting the  skin  of  the  arm  took  7  c.c.  of  blood  in  early  cases  and  in  to  13  c.c. 
in  later  ones,  "  With  great  care  to  avoid  contamination,  so  far  as  that  is 
possible.  >V?  e.e.  of  blood  wen-  used  lor  cultural  purposes,  while  the  rest  was 
transferred  to  a  50  c.c.  graduate,  slanted  until  the  blood  coagulated,  and  then 
put  into  the  ice-chest  upright  to  permit  the  clear  serum  to  drain  off,  which 
was  then  used  for  agglutination  and  other  tests/' 

Of  145  08068  positive  results  were  obtained  in  132.  In  two  cases  (Xos. 
35  and  84  )  the  cultures  remained  sterile,  but  smear  preparations  directly 
from  the  blood  showed  the  presence  of  undoubted  pneumoeoeci.  "  Otherwise 
positive  results  were  obtained  in  all  stages  of  the  disease;  in  one  instance, 
where  pneumonia  developed  in  a  patient  in  the  ward,  the  organism  was 
obtained  in  pure  culture  twelve  hours  after  the  initial  chill,  before  there  wctc 
any  definite  physical  findings."  M  The  pneumococcus  was  demonstrated  in 
the  blood  in  four  other  cases  before  a  positive  diagnosis  could  be  made." 
**The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  days  gave  the  highest  percentage  of  positive 
results,  except  the  period  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours  before  death  in 
the  fatal  eases." 

At  present  writing  Kosenow's  series  has  been  increased  by  thirty  addi- 
tional cases,  making  175  in  all,  with  positive  results  in  160,  or  over  91 
per  rent. 

Briefly  slated  Roeenow'fl  conclusions  are  as  follows:  Witli  improved  meth- 
ods of  culture  and  sufficiently  large  quantities  of  blood  the  diplocoecus  may 
bi  demonstrated  in  all  cases  of  croupous  pneumonia.  The  presence  of  this 
organism  docs  not  necessarily  indicate  an  unfavorable  prognosis.  Examina- 
tion of  the  blond  by  cultures  and  smears  is  a  valuable  means  of  diagnosis 
in  cases  of  pneumococcaamia  which  do  not  furnish  >i,Lrns  of  lung  involvement. 
There  appears  to  be  a  diminution  in  the  number  and  viability  of  the  pneumo- 
BOCCJ  in  the  blood  ;il  the  time  of  crisis,  but  they  may  lie  obtained  for  as 
long  as  forty-eight  hours  after  crisis.  TCosenow  has  also  investigated  the 
agglutinating  power  of  the  blood  and  found  clumping  to  take  place  with  a 
dilution  of  one  to  fifty,  yet,  owing  to  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  test,  he 
regards  it   Bfl  of  scientific   rather   than   practical    value. 

Other  of  his  observations  are  of  much  interest  and  have  a  possible  bearing 
hi 
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upon  treatment  He  found  that  the  voluminous  precipitate  produced  by 
the  growth  of  the  pneumoeoccus  in  serum  of  pneumonia  patients  is  owing 
to  the  presence  of  acids.  Accordingly,  Rosenov  queries  if  the  pucutnococcus 
by  its  growth  in  llit-  consolidated  lung  and  in  the  patient's  blood  during 
life  does  not  produce  acids  the  same  as  in  the  test-tube  j  and  if  so,  may  not 
some  of  the  symptoms  of  pneumonia  he  due  to  an  acid  intoxication?  Such 
a  view  seems  corroborated  by  the  reports  of  other  investigators  that  late  in 
the  disease,  when  the  power  of  resistance  is  reduced,  after  crisis  and  after 
death  the  blood  has  been  found  of  diminished  alkalinity.  This  will  be 
referred  to  again  in  considering  treatment. 

The  coagulability  of  tfae  blood  of  pneumonic  sufferers  is  increased,  the 
clot,  forming  very  rapidly  and  being  remarkably  thick  and  firm.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  heart-clots  are  so  generally  found  after  death  and  that 
sudden  death,  occurring  when  the  patient  appears  doing  well,  is  attributed 
by  some  clinicians  to  the  formation  of  an  tnife-moriem  clot  in  the  cardiac 
cavities. 

The  sprn'fir  fjravity  of  the  blood  in  said  to  be  high  throughout  the  eourse 
of  the  disease,  particularly  in  children,  In  other  cases  it  is  reported  high 
only  when  there  is  cyanosis  and  the  blood  is  obtained  from  peripheral  capil- 
laries. Under  these  circumstances  the  corpuscular  elements  are  said  also  to 
he  increased.     The  toxicity  of  the  blood  is  also  said  to  he  doubled   (Cabot). 

The  ml  rcfls  are  said  to  show  changes  in  both  their  number  and  appear- 
ance, although  the  latter  is  not  constant.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
erythrocytes  diminish  in  number  corresponding  to  the  height  of  the  pyrexia 
so  that  in  cases  with  high  fever  anemia  becomes  rapid  and  pronounced 
(Roaenow).  Others  attribute  Ibis  anaemia  b>  the  precipitation  of  the  red 
cells  out  of  the  blood  into  the  pulmonary  exudate,  to  which  fact  is  attributed 
also  the  diminution  of  the  chlorides  in  the  urine. 

The  white  cells,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  increased,  often  to  a 
remarkable  number,  twenty,  forty,  fifty  thousand  or  more.  The  average  may 
be  put  down  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand.  This  hyperleucocytoais  is 
due  to  increase  of  the  polymorphonuclear  elements  chiefly,  which  may  con- 
stitute *Hl  per  cent  of  the  entire  Dumber,  Eosinophils  and  blood-plates  are 
wanting,  while  the  lymphocytes  are  reduced.  After  crisis,  however,  the  poly- 
morphonuclear cells  decrease  and  may  fall  to  below  50  per  cent,  while 
eosinophils  and  blood-plates  become  more  numerous  than  normal. 

This  Leucocytosis  is  a  manifestation  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
organism  to  resist  the  infection,  and  therefore  it  would  seem  as  if  a  reliable 
indication  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  malady  ought  lo  be  furnished  by  the 
degree  of  the  leucocytosis.  However,  this  is  not  the  case.  Both  an  intense 
infection  and  a  vigorous  reaction  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  marked 
leucocytosis,  for,  according  to  Cabot,  there  may  be  no  increase  of  leucocytes 
in  a  mild  infection  with  strong  reaction  the  Name  as  iu  a  violent  infection 
with  feeble  reaction.  If  leucocytosis  is  to  be  pronounced  there  must  be  both 
vigorous  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  animal  organism  and  an  infection  of 
considerable  severity.  Even  in  such  a  case  the  issue  must  remain  a  matter 
of  doubt  until  the  snuggle  is  really  over,  for  it  is  an  open  fight  between  the 
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organism  of  disease  on  the  one  hand  and  the  ability  of  the  patient  io  resist 
on  the  other. 

A  fact  of  utmost  importance  and  one  to  he  pfflnembered  when  considering 
treatment  is  that  we  possess  no  means  of  increasing  the  Icueoi-ylnsis,  and  that 
the  administration  of  coal-tar  antipyretics  diminishes  the  number  of  the  white 
cells  (Hare),  Moreover,  we  are  not  yet  certain  which  of  the  forms  are 
Specially  lacking  in  cases  that  succumb,  since  the  published  data  arc,  accord- 
ing to  Calmt,  tjiiite  conflicting.  The  bearing  of  leucocytosis  on  progii 
will  be  alluded  to  ujniin  in  the  proper  place. 

Roscnow  concluded  that  the  degree  of  leucocytosis  in  pneumocoecus  in- 
fect inn  may  be  regarded  as  an  index  of  the  degree  of  resistance,  and  that 
the  leucocytes  probably  constitute  an  important  factor  in  combating  the 
infection.  He  thinks  also  that  a  high  leucocytosis  furnishes  a  favorable  prog- 
ress and  that  when  hypoleucocytoeifl  BUOOeedfl  a  primary  increase  it  is  of  bad 
import  as  indicating  an  exhaust  inn  of  the  resisting  power  of  the  individual. 
It  may  he  added  that  l>r,  M.  \V.  Hall  ha-  investigated  the  blond  of  pneumonia 
patients  in  the  light  of  ArriethV  studies  of  the  blood  in  acute  infections.  (See 
Blood  in  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis.)  Hall  found  the  ]>olvnuelear  neutrophiles 
tended  to  disappear,  being  replaced  by  the  cells  showing  one,  two  or  three 
nuelei.  In  one  fatal  ease  the  noutropliilos  Consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
those  belonging  to  the  tirst  and  second  groups. 

Skin. — This  usually  feels  pu  fluently  hot  even  when  moist.  It  may  be 
dry  but  in  most  cases  is  more  or  less  perspiring.  As  regards  sweating  during 
the  pyrexia]  period,  eases  differ  much.  Perspiration  may  be  present  through- 
out the  course  of  the  disease  or  it  may  be  absent  during  the  bright  of  the 
pneumonia,  or  it  may  occur  only  at  ihe  time  of  the  crisis.  In  the  latter 
event  it  is  generally  profuse  and  is  a  warm  sweat.  Although  a  warm  perspi- 
ration is  the  rule  in  sthenic  cases,  and  by  Andral  and  others  was  regarded 
ns  of  favorable  augury,  still,  pronounced  moisture  of  the  skin  is  more  common 
in  asthenic  cases,  especially  in  alcoholics.  A  cold  sweat  with  evidence  of 
depression  late  in  the  course  and  before  crisis  is  a  bad  omen  since  it  indicates 
collapse  and   calls   for  energetic  stimulating  measure-. 

Herpes  occurs  so  frequently  in  croupous  pneumonia  (13  to  l;»  per  cent, 
Juer^ensen )  that,  in  a  febrile  state,  its  presence  justifies  a  suspicion  of 
pneumonia  (Wilson  Fox).  II*-  most  usual  seat  is  about  the  lips  but  it  may 
appear  on  other  parts  of  the  body  as  the  arms  (Thomas),  the  nose,  genitalia 
and  anus  (Osier),  or  over  the  whole  trunk  as  observed  by  Peacock  in  one 
i  >  i  .  This  eruption  docs  not  usually  appear  before  the  third  or  fourth  day 
and  in  some  instances  i>  po>tj>oiied  until  the  crisis  or  during  convalescence. 

Oilier  eruptions  may  he  nb^-n^l  in  *  \« vptional  cases.  M  acne  noted  by 
Traube  and  urticaria  seen  by  both  him  and  Schroetter.  Pismer  reported 
in  live  out  of  230  cases,  while  Juergensen  is  stated  by  Fox  to  have 
witnessed  fl  multiple  cutaneous  <}<t}ttjn-nr.,m  Capillary  hemorrhage*  into  the 
skin  and  purpuric  spots  have  also  been  observed  in  eases  of  great  severity, 
while  xtuhmitut  or  a  mifittnt  rush  that  may  even  be  followed  by  desquamation 
may  occur  when  perspiration  is  profuse. 

During  the  Winter  of  1904  I  observed  a  male  patient    in  Cook  County 
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Hospital  who,  among  several  other  unusual  manifestation^  developed  on  the 
tenth  day  of  his  illness  four  circumscribed  abscesses  which  closely  resembled 
furuncle-*. 

One  of  these  boils,  for  such  they  might  be  called,  was  situated  tm  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  left  upper  arm  not  far  from  the  elbow,  a  second 
considerably  larger  on  the  right  forearm  about  midway  between  elbow  and 
wrist,  and  the  third  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  left  leg  below  the  knee 
and  the  fourth  on  the  left  thigh.  They  looked  so  like  abscesses  from  hypo- 
dermic injections  that  the  nurse  whs  at  first  held  responsible  for  their 
production.  Inquiry  of  the  internes  and  nurses  brought  <>ut  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  no  injections  had  been  given  in  these  situations.  Unfortunately 
these  abscesses  broke  and  discharged  their  contents  before  the  interne  had 
gotten  ready  to  make  cultures  from  their  pus.  When  my  attention  was  called 
to  them  they  were  scabbed  over  ami  presented  the  appearance  of  ordinary 
boils  that  had  ruptured. 

This  patient  is  also  reported  to  have  had,  at  an  earlier  period  in  his 
disease,  a  disseminated  eruption  on  the  hack  which  consisted  of  minute  red 
papules  that  looked  like  sud&mioa.  Thin  case  will  be  found  more  fully 
narrated  at  another  place. 

The  bright  flush  previously  mentioned  as  seen  on  the  cheeks  and  often 
moat  marked  or  even  present  only  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the  lung 
involved,  is  thought  to  be  specially  associated  with  this  disease,  and  [  have 
known  practitioners  to  attach  much  diagnostic  importance  to  its  unilateral 
appearance.  Its  presence  possesses  a  certain  value  but  ils  absence  does  not, 
on  the  <d her  hand,  weigh  against  the  pneumonia.  I  have  recently  seen  a 
ease  of  acute  tuberculous  pneumonia  of  the  left  apex  in  which  there  was  a 
bright  red  spot  on  the  left  cheek,  it  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  a  minor 
symptom  of  pneumonic  inflammation  but  not  by  any  means  of  croupous 
pneumonia. 

Digestive  System, — Vomiting  is  an  early  symptom  in  some  cases,  particu- 
larly in  children,  and  when  observed  may  mislead  the  unwary  into  the  diag- 
QOfiie  of  a  gastric  disorder.  Usually  there  is  nothing  more  than  anorexia. 
The  tongue  is  generally  dry  and  covered  with  a  white  coat,  while  in  severe 

-  the  lips  may  be  parched,  fissured  and  coated  with  sordes,  The  dryness 
of  the  mouth  IB  intensified  by  the  fact  of  the  patient's  breathing  through  the 
mouth  on  account  of  his  dyspnoea.  The  breath  is  offensive  and  has  often 
seemed  to  me  To  possess  a  peculiar  somewhat  aromatic  odor. 

Thirst  is  more  or  less  intense,  and  yet  a  very  sick  pneumonia  patient 
may  not  call  for  fluids,  in  part,  perhaps,  because  the  sensibilities  are  oh- 
tunded  by  the  toxaemia.  The  bowels  arc  usually  confined  and  arc  very  apt 
to  be  distended  with  flatus.  Diarrhoea  is  sometimes  present  and  is  one  of 
the  features  characterizing  the  form  known  as  bilious  pneumonia, 

A  symptom  of  such  grave  influence  as  to  be  Justly  dreaded  is  septic 
diarrhoea  in  which  the  dejections  are  frequent  and  of  8  foul  odor.  Tt  is 
usually  accompanied  by  met  eori  «m  and   is  most  difficult  of  control. 

Such  a  diarrhoea  may  Bel  in  early  but  does  not  usually  appear  until  after 
several  days.     It  is  to  be  regarded  ;is  something  more  than  a  putrefactive 
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decomposition  of  the  ingcsta,  bong  probably  i  manifestation  of  the  intensity 
and  virulence  of  the  infection  which  has  attacked  the  gastrointestinal  tract. 
I  have  seen  such  a  state  of  things  hi  association  wit!i  other  evidences  of 
profound  toxaemia  ami  with  such  a  degree  of  tympanites  as  suggested  paral- 
ysis of  the  bowel.  It  has  generally  been  my  observation,  however,  that  when 
paralytic  distention  does  occur  it  is  ditlieult  to  get  the  bowels  to  act  in 
response  to  even  strong  cathartic  remedies. 

The  liver  is  more  or  less  engorged  and  may  be  palpable.  This  is  the 
ribc  in  young  children,  but  even  in  adults  the  organ  may  be  tender.  The 
spleen  is  also  enlarged  and  may  he  palpated  when  the  abdomen  is  not  too 
distended  and  linn.  There  is  nothing  in  this  fact  peculiar  to  croupous 
pneumonia,  however.  since  the  organ  is  palpable  in  most  acute  infections 
of  severity. 

Nervous  System* — As  remarked  by  Aufrecht  it  is  the  nervous  system 
which,  next  to  the  heart,  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  symptomatology  of 
acute  pneumonia.  In  most  cases  there  is  no  more  disturbance  than  is  shown 
by  headache,  restlessness  and  insomnia,  but  convulsions  ami  delirium  are  not 
uncommon.    Bmdaehe  i-  experienced  by  the  great  majority  of  patients,  having 

lu'eti   absent    in   only   eight   of    Louis*    forty-seven   eases,   hut    in  severity  great 

difference*  are  observed*  As  a  rule  it  is  not  so  intense  as  to  furnish  occasion 
for  special  complaint.  In  some  it  may  be  agonizing  and  may  become  well- 
nigh  insupportable  during  paroxysms  of  coughing.  The  headache  is  usually 
frontal  and  is  said  to  he  an  especially  prominent  feature  of  apex  pneumonias. 
It  is  apt  to  be  an  earls  symptom  and  may  even  usher  in  the  illness,  as  in 
the  following  case  in  which  it  was  the  initial  manifestation. 

December  30,  1904,  I  was  called  to  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  to  see  H.  s.,  a  young 
man  of  sixteen,  who  was  the  victim  of  a  congenital  heart  affection  and  had 
been  seen  by  me  on  two  previous  occasions.  From  Dr.  William  Ilansell,  the 
attending  physieian,  the  following  history  was  obtained,  Some  ten  days 
earlier  (be  young  man  bad  consulted  Dr.  Ilansell  on  account  of  a  troublesome 
pain  located  in  the  right  side  of  the  head.  Excepting  a  conjunctivitis  of  the 
right  eye  nothing  was  discovered  to  account  for  the  headache,  and  after  that- 
had  been  appropriately  treated  and  relieved  the  pain  bad  gradually  disap- 
peared. 

Nothing  farther  was  heard  of  the  patient  until  early  in  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  December  27th,  when  the  doctor  was  summoned  because  of  a  return 
of  the  headache.  At  this  time  the  pain  was  agonizing  and,  as  before,  located 
in  the  right  half  of  the  head.  The  temperature  was  lno.r  F.  In  spite  of 
remedies  the  cephalalgia  continued  with  great  intensity  and  slight  fever 
persisted.  On  Thursday,  the  29th,  the  temperature  rose  to  about  103°  P.  and 
on  the  day  immediately  preceding  my  arrival  at  midnight  had  mounted  to 
104°  F.  The  respirations  which  had  previously  been  twenty  rose  to  forty 
while  the  pulse  ranged  in  the  neighborhood  of  100, 

During  the  two  previous  days  there  had  been  noted  a  tendency  to  mild 
delirium,  although  the  patient  recognized  those  about  htm  and  answered 
questions  rationally.  I  found  him  lying  on  his  back  with  his  head  turned 
to  the  right  and  buried  in  the  pillow.     I  lis  suffering  was  so  intense  that  he 
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moved  hi*  head  only  with  great  reluctance.  The  temperature,  pulse,  and 
respirations  were  as  stated  above.  Cough  was  so  insignificant  as  to  have 
attracted  no  attention.  lie  had  had  no  chill  and  in  the  way  of  pain  other 
than  the  headache,  had  complained  a  day  or  two  before  only  of  a  slight 
ache  in  the  left  side  of  the  hack. 

Upon  examination  the  heart  showed  the  anomalous  signs  which  had  pre- 
viously led  to  the  diagnosis  of  a  congenital  cardiac  disease.  There  was 
nothing  in  this,  however,  or  in  the  head  symptoms  to  account  for  his  teres 
or  his  accelerated  respirations,  and  as  there  was  a  marked  loss  of  normal 
pul -c-respiration  ratio  the  lungs  were  suspected  to  be  the  real  seat  of  the 
mischief.  Accordingly,  on  going  over  the  chest,  I  discovered  dullness  with 
bronchial  breathing  in  the  left  infraseapular  region  along  its  outer  aspect 
There  were  no  crepitant  rales,  but  the  signs  were  considered  sufficient  for  a 
diagnosis  of  acute  croupous  pneumonia  of  the  left  lower  lobe,  which  had 
required  three  days  to  come  to  the  surface  sufficiently  for  recognition. 

The  patient  died  in  the  early  morning  of  January  1st,  the  fifth  day  of 
his  illness.  The  post  mortem  disclosed  red  hepatization  of  the  left  lower 
lobe  ami  a  malformation  of  I  he  heart,  the  aorta  taking  ils  origin  from  both 
vent ritlcs  with  hypoplasia  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  two  rudimentary 
tricuspid   leallets. 

Insomnia  is  very  freepient  in  fibrinous  pneumonia  and  when  pronounced 
and  obstinate  exerts  a  malign  influence  by  robbing  the  system  of  needed 
rest.  In  cases  in  which  the  nervous  system  or  cerebral  (enters  are  less 
profoundly  affected  by  the  toxemia  the  sufferers  doze  mIT  into  short  unsound 
nape  from  which  they  are  easily  aroused  by  congh  or  other  disturbing  influ- 
ent es.  The  opposite  condition,  i.e.,  pronounced  sleepiness,  is  said  by  Au- 
frecht  to  lie  a  very  serious  symptom  since  the  patients  who  manifest  such 
somnolence  rarely  recover.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  this  author 
has  observed  it  in  children  when  H  did  not   possess  such  evil  import. 

Convulsions  are  rarely  observed  in  adults,  and  yet  a  man  recently  ad- 
in  it  led  to  Ward  4.  Conk  County  Hospital,  with  pneumonia  of  right  lower  lobe. 
displayed  repeated  epileptiform  seizures  which  at  firs!  disguised  the  real  na- 
ture of  his  malady.  An  autopsy  could  not  be  obtained.  In  children  this 
symptom  may  initiate  the  illness  and  dors  not  then  possess  especial  signifi- 
cance since  the  nervous  system  of  the  young  child  is  most  sensitive  to  dis- 
turbing factors  and  especially  lo  acute  infections.  It  is  quite  another  thing, 
however,  when  convulsions  set  in  late  in  fcbe  disease,  since  they  probably 
indicate  involvement  of  the  meninges  and  generally  prove  fatal  (Holt).  I 
recently  saw,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Frank  S.  Churchill  of  Chicago  an 
infant  of  thirteen  months  who,  on  the  tenth  day  of  her  pneumonia,  when 
the  temperature  had  fallen  somewhat  and  Hie  doctor  looked  upon  the  general 
condition  as  promising  recovery,  suddenly,  at  one  o'clock  at  night,  had  a 
severe  general  convulsion.  Appropriate  measures  were  at  once  instituted, 
but  without  avail,  as  two  more  spasms  occurred  in  rapid  succession,  death 
resulting  in  the  third. 

Delirium  is  a  very  common  feature  of  acute  pneumonia  and  merits  par- 
ticular attention   as   regards    its   severity,   ils    significance,    and   its   time   of 
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OCCPI raftCS.  It  may  show  all  grades  of  intensity  from  a  low  muttering  form 
to  one  of  such  severity  as  to  resemble  an  acute  mania  and  to  necessitate 
restraint  of  the  patient,  or  unremitting  vigilance  on  llic  part  of  the  nurse 
lest  the  patient  east  himself  from  a  window,  as  has  happened  more  than  once. 
Impulse  to  such  an  act  may  result  from  the  delusion  that  the  invalid  is 
being  persecuted,  and  Aufrecht  gives  an  account  of  a  man,  who  up  to  that 
time  perfectly  quiet,  suddenly  sprang  out  of  bed,  cast  I  he  bedclothes  to  one 
side,  and  seized  a  small  table  wilh  which  he  burst  open  an  adjacent  window. 
lie  then  threw  the  table  out  of  the  window  and  before  the  attendant  standing 
but  a  few  feet  distant  could  divine  his  intention  sprang  out  after  it  into  the 
court  below.  The-  entire  scene  was  witnessed  by  other  patients  and  yet  so 
rapid  and  unexpected  were  the  man's  movements  that  they  could  not  have 
interfered  had   they  suspected  his  design. 

Low  muttering  delirium  is  most  frequent  in  pneumonia  patient-  who 
have  been  addicted  to  alcohol  (10  to  \2  per  cent,  Hnss).  Ii  closeh 
resembles  the  delirium  of  mania  n  pot  it  t  being  its  initial  stage,  as  it 
wen'  ( Aufrecht  }.  This  form  of  mental  wandering  Is  very  common  in 
asthenic  cases  even  where  there  is  no  chronic  alcoholism,  and  i>  frequently 
seen  in  the  aged.  It  is  usually  considered  a  bad  indication  and  calls  for 
stimulation. 

Anolher  form  of  delirium  is  that  which  occurs  during  the  acme  of  the 
pneumonia  or  even  at  its  beginning.  As  it  is  most  of i en  seen  in  sthenic 
eases  with  high  fever,  it  was  attributed,  especially  by  older  writers,  to  the 
elevation  of  temperature  prr  sr.  Most  clinicians  now  regard  it  as  due  to 
the  action  of  toxines  on  the  cerebral  centers  and  not  to  the  fever,  since  it  may 
persist  during  remissions  in  temperature  and  is  sometimes  present  in  cases 
not  characterized  by  intense  pyrexia. 

On  the  other  hand,  delirium  may  be  absent  in  pneumonia  patients  who 
show  more  than  the  usual  degree  of  fever,  as  observed  by  me  this  past  Win- 
ter in  a  man  who,  notwithstanding  an  average  temperature  of  105°  to 
10f;c  F.,  remained  perfectly  free  from  even  a  semblance  of  delirium.  A-^ 
with  headache  it  appears  to  he  more  common  in  pneumonias  of  the  up- 
per than  tin1  lower  Iol*es,  ami  hence  Fracnke!  suggests  that  its  cause  lies 
in  derangement  of  circulation  within  the  brain,  lie  thinks  thai  consoli- 
dation of  the  upper  lobe  mav  by  pressure  on  the  great  venous  trunks 
(superior    vena    cava    and    innominate)     interfere    with    the    return    How    of 

blood  from  the  interior  <>f  the  cranium,  an  explanation  which  is  Ingenious 

to  say  tin-  least. 

Si  ill  a  I  bird  form  of  delirium  is  thai  due  b>  exhaustion.  This  is  r  late 
symptom  and  may  appear  immediately  prior  lo  erisis,  during  crisis,  or  after 
defervescence  has  become  established.  It  is  the  Fact  *>f  its  occasional  occur- 
rence after  erisis  which  supports  tin-  assumption  I  bat  its  cause  is  exhaustion 
and  not  toxic.  Furthermore,  it  yields  to  stimulation  even  when  appearing 
juM  before  crisis  which  the  delirium  of  toxemia  does  not 

To  recapitulate,  three  types  of  delirium  may  he  encountered  in  acute 
pneumonia:  (1)  the  low  muttering  form,  seen  in  drunkard-  chiefly  but  also 
in  the  asthenic;  (2)  the  toxic  or  febrile  form,  occurring  usually  'luring  the 
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acme  of  the  disease  when  pyrexia  is  high,  but  likewise  during  remissions  in 
the  temperature,  and  often  absent  in  cases  characterized  by  intense  fever; 
(3)  the  delirium  of  exhaustion  or  inanition  (Fraenkel)  which  is  a  late 
manifestation  and  is  apt  to  be  very  active,  even  maniacal.  All  types  arc 
serious  and  affect  prognosis  unfavorably. 

Strictly  motor  disturbances  are  few  or  wanting.  Restlessness  is  not  un- 
common and  may  be  united  either  to  slight  benumbing  of  the  faculties  or  to 
unnatural  clearness  and  alertness  of  the  scrisorium.  Aufreeht  cites  Stephan 
and  Lepine  as  having  noted  hrniipfri/in  in  a  few  cases,  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation for  its  occurrence  being  adduced.  That  the  paralysis  appears  to  he 
toxic  or  of  reflex  vagus  origin  and  not  due  to  pressure  on  the  brain  substance, 
seems  borne  out  by  the  failure  to  find  definite  anatomical  lesions  in  the 
ca-rs  that  have  been  investigated  post  mortem.  The  hemiplegia  appeal*  to 
have  been  observed  most  frequently,  although  not  exclusively,  in  old  persons, 
and  hence  local  ischamiia  of  the  brain  has  been  suggested  as  a  possible  factor 
in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  other  influences  mentioned.  Lastly,  rigidity 
of  the  neck  has  been  recorded  in  young  children,  even  without  meningitis, 
which  bitter,  when  it  occurs,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  complication  and  not  a 
symptom  of  a  disordered  nervous  system  properly  speaking. 

TJrine. — As  in  other  febrile  affections  the  urine  is  diminished  in  amount 
and  increased  in  specific  gravity  to  l.n:u>  or  1.035,  (bis  increase  being  due 
partly  to  lessened  excretion  of  water  and  partly  to  excessive  elimination  of 
urea  and  uric  acid.  Osier  states  that  these  substances  are  Increased  at  tirst, 
Lessened  during  the  height  of  the  disease  and  again  augmented  after  the 
crisis. 

The  sulphates  are  increased  and  the  phosphoric  acid  is  diminished  and 
urates  are  deposited  in  excess.  Albumin  is  another  not  infrequent  ingredient 
of  the  urine  ami  is  due  to  acute  glomerular  nephritis  consequent  upon  the 
passage  through  the  kidneys  of  toxins  and  pneumococci.  The  albuminuria 
is  usually  slight,  ami  may  be  associated  with  the  presence  of  epithelial  casts 
and  even  blood.  This  nephritis  may,  according  to  Wilson  Fox^  be  a  late 
phenomenon  and  occur  now  and  then  during  convalescence. 

This  may  be  B  grave  complication  in  the  old,  particularly  in  those  who 
have  chronic  nephritis,  since  it  may  lead  to  a  serious  retention  of  urea  and 
other  solids,  and  interferes  with  the  elimination  of  the  toxins  «>f  the  affection. 
On  the  whole,  however,  acute  nephritis  is  not  so  frequent  or  severe  in 
pneumonia  as  in   infections  caused  by  streptococci 

Diminution  of  the  chlorides  '^  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the 
urine  of  acute  croupous  pneumonia.  It  is  owing  to  the  retention  of  tire 
chlorides  in  the  pneumonic  exudate,  a  fad  shown  by  their  increase  after 
resolution  and  their  decrease  or  actual  disappearance  again  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  an  extension.  For  this  reason  daily  estimation  of  the  chlorides 
is  of  aid  in  detecting  resolution  or  repeated  extensions, 

This  explanation  of  the  diminution  of  the  chlorides  is  proven  hv  a  case 
of  pneumococcsemia  which  is  under  observation  at  the  present  writing.  The 
lung-  are  entirely  free  from  involvement  and  the  estimation  of  the  chlorides 
by  Turdy's  method  showed  18   gms.   in   twenty-four  hours,   a  full   amount. 
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Blood-cultures  in  this  case  resulted  in  the  growth  of  pneumoeocci  in  pure 
forms.  The  organisms  were  agglutinated  by  the  blood  of  the  patient,  thus 
showing  'I"'  germs  to  have  come  from  the  blood. 

Crisis, — The  striking  suddenness  with  which  lobar  pneumonia  sets  in  is 
paralleled  only  by  tbe  abruptness  of  its  decline.  This  sadden  abatement  of 
what,  until  then,  was  a  violently  raging  disease  is  known  as  the  crisis.  It  is 
characterized  by  a  rapid  fall  of  temperature  to  norma]  or  even  below,  this 
complete  deferreacepce  taking  place  within  twelve  and  sometimes  a  few  hours. 
Goincidently  with  the  drop  in  temperature  the  patient  breaks  out  into  a 
profuse  perspiration,  hifl  pulse  and  rapid  breathing  grow  slower  and  he  falls 
into  a  refreshing  sleep,  to  awake  a  few  hours  later  at  rase  and  ready  to  take 
nourishment.  In  most  eases  this  crisis  is  not  preceded  by  any  premonition 
of  its  occurrence,  while  in  others  there  is  a  precritieal  fall  of  a  few  degrees 
in  the  fever,  after  which  the  temperature  again  rises,  to  subside  permanently 
on  the  following  day.  In  other  cases  the  crisis  i.^  succeeded  by  a  brief  and 
unimportant  rise  of  the  temperature. 

The  day  of  the  illness  on  which  crisis  is  likely  to  lake  place  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  discussion  and  investigation.  By  early  writers  and  even  by 
Traube  it  was  thought  to  occur,  as  taught  by  Hippocrates,  on  the  uneven  days, 
the  third,  fifth,  seventh,  ninth  etc.  But,  as  emphatically  slated  by  Liebermeis- 
ter,  this  is  now  known  to  be  incorrect. 

Crisis  may  appear  on  any  day  from  the  second  to  the  eighteenth  or  even 
later,  hut  in  the  majority  of  cases  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth.  Of  T*>1  cases 
tabulated  by  Jucrgensen  the  crisis  took  place  on  the  uneven  days  in  1 1\?  and 
on  the  even  days  in  879  cases,  while  it  fell  on  the  seventh  in  165  cases  or  22,9 
per  cent  and  on  the  ninth  day  in  seventy-two  cases  or  10  per  cent,  on  the  sixth 
day  in  eighty-seven  eases  or  12.1  per  cent  and  on  the  eighth  day  in  ninety-one 
esses  or  18/6  per  cent.  His  figures  show,  therefore,  that  of  the  whole  number. 
535  cases  or  64.2  per  mit  experienced  the  crisis  from  tbe  fifth  to  the  ninth 
days  inclusive.  Of  366  eases  gathered  by  tbe  Collective  Investigation  (Ynu- 
rniltee  and  given  by  Wilson  Fox  in  which  the  crisis  had  occurred  by  the 
eighteenth  day,  this  fell  on  the  even  days  in  KIT  cases,  leaving  199  in  which 
it  look  place  on  the*  odd  days.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  of  this  number 
tli«i  crisis  occurred  between  the  fifth  and  ninth  day-  inclusive  in  %trt  cast s. 
These  tables  certainly  bear  out  the  contention  that  the  crisis  is  more  likely 
to  occur  on  the  odd  than  on  the  even  days,  but  what  is  still  more  important 
they  show  without  doubt  that  in  the  majority  of  eases  it  falls  between  the 
lifth  and  ninth  days.  Dr.  Edward  F.  Wells  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  belief 
that  the  crisis  occurs  more  often  on  the  odd  than  on  the  even  days  is  an 
error,  based  on  inaccurate  observations,  and  yvi  the  following  ligures  taken 
from  bis  elaborate  collection  of  statistics  which  were  tabulated  to  show  tbe 

duration  of  the  disease,  the  eases  having  probably  terminated  by  crisis. 
would  appear  to  controvert  bis  opinion.  Of  his  own  eases,  however,  244 
came  to  a  crisis  on  the  even  and  200  on  the  uneven  days.  Of  the  nineteen 
authors  he  quotes  there  were  4,201  caaeSj  of  which  8,614  terminated  on  the 
uneven  days  and  1,58?  on  the  even  days.  Tabulated  according  to  duration 
of  disease  (probable  crisis),  his  cases  are  as  follows: 
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mtD. 

■.MI).    !    'Ml.. 

4th  D. 

Mh  h,      8th  D. 

7ih  D. 

8th  D. 

PthD. 

mh  D. 

llthD. 

12th  D. 

10 

38 

178 

201 

573 

499 

843 

497 

4:i.j 

242 

205 

370 

After  all,  it  is  not  so  important  to  know  whether  the  crisis  is  1  i  1< •  !  !  i1' 

on  an  even  or  an  uneven  day  as  it  is  thai  the  disease  generally  rages  about  a 
week  depending  on  conditions  residing  in  each  case.  The  frequency  with  which 
convalescence  sets  in  between  the  fifth  and  ninth  days  is  brought  out  by  the 
figures  just  given  in  a  striking  manner,  and  hence  the  important  fact  to  be 
borne  in  mind  is  that  a  turn  for  the  better  may  be  expected  at  any  time  after 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  day,  hut  on  what  day  it  is  going  to  occur  no  one  can 
predict  with  certainty.  If  the  illness  runs  longer  than  nine  days  it  is  rare  for 
it  to  terminate  by  crisis  (Wells)  and  this  may  be  said  to  grow  progressively 
less  likely  with  each  day  succeeding  the  seventh. 

Various  conditions  influence  the  probability  of  a  critical  ending  to  the  case. 
I  f  the  exudate  within  the  lungs  takes  place  all  at  one  lime  and  does  not  spread 
at  repeated  times,  then  resolution  is  likely  to  begin  in  the  whole  mass  at  once 
and  crisis  will  probably  take  place.  If.  on  the  oilier  hand,  new  areas  become 
involved  as  Otherr  previously  affected  begin  to  resolve,  the  course  of  the  disease 
is  protracted  and  may  be  marked  by  sudden  declines  of  temperature  that  repre- 
sent attempts  at  crisis  which  is  prevented,  however,  by  the  fresh  involvements. 

A  critical  defervescence  may  also  be  prevented  by  complications  such  as 
empyema,  to  cite  the  most  common  example.  At  the  end  of  about  a  week 
temperature  drops,  but  rises  again  after  a  few  hours,  and  thereafter  drags  on 
in  a  tedious  fashion  for  several  weeks  ranging  rather  irregularly  from  99.8° 
to  10115°  F.  in  the  morning,  to  101°  or  even  102°  F.  in  the  afternoon.  Such 
cases  should  always  be  regarded  with  suspicion  and  necessitate  repeated  careful 
search  for  complications. 

Probably  also  the  power  of  resistance  on  the  part  "f  the  individual  has 
much  to  do  with  the  occurrence  of  crisis.  What  const i lutes  this  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  organism  to  react  we  know  only  vaguely.  The  individual  may  have 
been  weakened  by  previous  disease,  by  age.  natural  delicacy  of  physique  etc.; 
but  certain  it  is  that  in  such  persons  pneumonia  is  less  likely  to  end  by  0X1818 
or  that  this,  when  it  occurs,  is  less  pronounced  than  in  the  robust.  There  may 
likewise  be  such  virulence  in  the  disease  itself  or  in  the  bacterium  as  to  prevent 
ibe  development  of  the  antitoxins  on  which  the  occurrence  of  crisis  depends. 

Lysis  is  the  term  applied,  therefore,  to  the  slow  gradual  and  not  abrupt 
cessation  of  the  pyrexia.  Instead  of  signs  of  resolution  appearing  in  the  iung 
at  or  near  the  time  of  crisis  they  begin  to  disclose  themselves  by  degrees,  begin- 
ning at  about  the  time  the  disease  ordinarily  ends  and  extending  through  a 
period  <d"  several  days  or  a  week.  During  this  time  the  pyrexia  declines  slowly 
but  steadily  and  the  patient's  general  condition  undergoes  a  correspondingly 
gradual  improvement.  It  is  gem  rally  thought  that  such  a  termination  is  le>> 
frequent  than  is  that  by  crisis,  hut  it  is  likely  that  gradual  return  of  tempera- 
ture to  the  normal  is  more  common  than  the  description  of  this  disease  would 
lead  one  to  suppose.     When,  in  a  case  complicated  by  purulent  pleurisy  the 
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pyrexia  drags  on  in  a  tedious  manner  for  several  weeks  coming  to  an  end  by 
lysis,  apparently,  it  will  generally  he  found,  according  to  my  observation,  that 
a  careful  study  ol  the  temperature  chart  reveals  a  sudden  remission  perhaps 
even  intermission  somewhere  about  the  end  of  the  first  week  which  really  marks 
the  time  when  the  resolution  of  the  exudate  within  the  lung  began.  It  is  gener- 
ally noted,  ton,  thai  at  this  time  the  patient^  pulse  and  respiration  show  some 
change  for  the  better;  and  although  the  presence  of  the  pleuritic  exudate  ob- 
leasee  the  detection  of  the  resolution,  the  Lung  has  in  reality  been  clearing  up, 
as  evinced  by  the  loss  of  the  characteristic  sputa.     Xo  doubt  many  more  case- 

of  pneuj QOOCQfl  empyema  which  underwent  gradual  absorption  were  formerly 

mistaken  for  instances  of  slow  resolution  of  the  pneumonic  exudate  than  is  now 
the  case.  Such  errors  are,  however,  likely  to  occur  and  one  should  he  on  his 
guard  test  he  confound  sueli  a  case,  with  termination  by  lysis  of  the  inflamma- 
tory process  within  the  lung.  It  is  in  children  particularly  that  an  empyema  10 
likely  to  he  overlooked,  and,  on  the  other  baud,  one  should  remember  that  in 
them  crisis  is  very  likely  lo  be  delayed,  which  circumstance  has  more  than  once 
made  me  suspicious  thai  ibe  crisis  had  been  masked  by  an  empyema, 

The  following  case  presents  so  many  of  the  features  thai  have  been  dwelt 
on  in  discussing  the  symptoms  of  acute  pneumonia,  that  it  is  thought  best  to 
narrate  it  at  some  length.  C.  8.,  an  Italian  laborer,  aged  thirty-eight  years 
was  admitted  to  Ward  10,  Cook  County  Hospital,  March  11,  1!H)4.  Previous 
illness  including  venereal  disease  was  denied  and  his  use  of  alcohol  had  been 
moderate.  He  had  not  felt  like  work  for  a  month,  but  had  been  really  ill  for 
only  five  days,  with  loss  of  appetite,  repeated  vomiting  and  pain  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  abdomen.  Cough  had  been  slight  and  expectoration  scanty,  lie 
had  experienced  a  pronounced  chill  the  night  before  admission,  had  had  five 
bowel  movements  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  and  thought  he  had  been  feverish 
for  the  five  days  these  prodromal  symptoms  had  existed. 

Examination  showed  a  well-nourished  man  with  flushed  face,  a  small  rapid 
regular  pulse,  no  apparent  dyspnoea,  hut  temperature  of  104°  F.,  hot,  dry  skin 
and  great  difficulty  in  turning  from  one  side  to  the  other  on  account  of  pain  in 
the  abdomen.  Over  the.  right  lower  lobe  were  dullness,  bronchial  breath-sounds. 
Increased  weal  resonance  and  crepitant  rales,  the  rest  of  the  lungs  and  the  heart 
being  negative.  The  abdomen  was  t<  uder  to  pressure  over  I  he  right  iliac  fossa, 
rather  tympanitic  and  free  from  eruption,  while  liver  and  spleen  were  not  pal- 
pable. 

The  accompanying  chart  (see  Fig.  23)  shows  the  range  of  temperature 
for  the  next  ten  days.  It  will  be  observed  that  up  to  the  evening  of  the 
I  Mb  the  pyrexia  was  high,  fluctuating  about  105d  P.,  and  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  13th  reached  H>i;  and  10fi.4D  F.,  while  from  the  afternoon  of  the 
14th  on,  it  gradually  declined  until  the  temperature  became  normal  on  the 
]Sth.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  notwithstanding  the  height  of  the  fever,  the 
patient's  intellect  remained  perfectly  clear.  The  pulse-rate  was  rapid,  run- 
ning for  the  most  part  from  1**0  to  132  excepting  on  a  IW  occasions  when  it 
dropped  to  H»S  or  thereabouts,  usually  after  a  sponging.  The  respirations 
ranged  from  twenty-eight  at  time  of  admission  to  forty  on  the  13th,  and  in 
this  regard  exhibited  acceleration  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  the  pulse. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  19th  hi>  temperature  again  rote,  reaching  103.8°  F. 
on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  and  remained  about  the  103°  F.  point  on  the  21st. 
This  return  of  pyrexia  was  found  coincident  with  and  therefore  dine  to  bo 

extension  of  the  pneumonic  process  as  shown  by  dullness,  bronchial  breathing 


Fia.  23. — Chart  of  temperature  in  case  of  C  S.  narrated  on  page  23X. 

and  crepitant  rales  in  the  extreme  upper  portion  of  the  right  lower  lobe  behind, 
immediately  above  the  superior  limit  of  the  original  area.  On  the  33d  the 
temperature  fell  to  98Ji*  F.  at  i>  a.m.  and  from  that  dale  on  until  April  1st 
fluctuated  between  W>°  and  10n°  F.,  becoming  permanently  normal  aboul  April 
4th.     Patient  was  discharged  nn  the  12th,  well. 

Besides  the  extension  of  the  pneumonic  process  there  were  several  other 
features  of  unusual  interest  in  this  case,  First  of  these,  was  the  occurreuee 
of  abdominal  pain  which  was  so  prominently  complained  of  that  had  the  chest 
not  been  examined  \i  might  have  readily  let!  to  an  error  in  diagnosis.  When 
I  law  tin*  patient  the  morning  after  Ins  admission  he  did  not.  at  first  glance, 
present  the  ordinary  aspect  of  a  pneumonie  patient.  He  was  not  coughing, 
did  not  appear  dyspnn  h\  although  his  respirations  were  accelerated,  and  with 
his  high  temperature  and  abdominal  pain  he  strongly  suggested  a  case  of 
typhoid  fever  or  appendicitis,  Later  in  that  same  day,  however,  he  began  to 
i  otnplain  of  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  chest  which  al  length  grew  so  intense 
as  to  require  the  application  of  an  ice  bag.  Thenceforth,  although  on  several 
occasions,  notably  at  the  time  of  the  extension,  he  spoke  of  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
it  was  subordinate  1o  that  in  his  chest. 

The  second  point  of  very  unusual  interest  in  this  ease  was  the  development 
of  boils,  which  have  been  described  already  In  discussing  symptoms  referable 
to  the  skin.  These-  abscesses  were  discovered  ami  noted  in  the  record  on  the 
20th  and  might,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  account  for  t\u-  rise  in  temperature 
recorded  for  the  few  days  following  the  19th.  The  occurrence  at  this  same 
time  of  the  extension  of  the  pneumonia  was  very  obvious,  however,  and  prob- 
ably accounted  for  the  aggravation  of  sy m ptoms.  p«w»i«Uy  since  it  w;is  ushered 
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in  by  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  later  on  in  the  chest,  p  reefed  j  ;>>  fttj 
ning  of  his  illness.  The  subcutaneous  abscesses  may  have  served  U 
the  temperature,  although  on  this  point  we  can  only  conjecture 
red  eruption  on  the  back,  also  previously  mentioned  in  connect]  nn| 
nomena  pertaining  to  the  skin,  was  first  observed  on  March  ?th. 

The  third  point  of  interest  was  the  long  continuance  of  u  low  irpej 
which  dragged  on  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after  resolution  had  set  in. 
this  was  owing  it  is  difficult  to  say,  since  the  lung  was  clearing  up  mt\ 
but  it  serves  to  emphasize  the  statement  already  made  that  there  m| 
fever,  even  in  cases  which  display  a  fairly  well-marked  crisis.    A  di 
cal  defervescence  took  place  and  marked  the  beginning  of  resolutl 
primary  pneumonia,  but  the  extension  was  not  succeeded  by  so  defiuf 
although  a  careful  study  of  the  temperature  chart  has  convinced 
crisis  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  occur  on  the  morning  of  Use  &3d  nnd 
fore  the  irregular  temperature  curve  on  the  following  days  cannot  li 
as  a  manifestation  of  lvsis. 
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CHAPTER    XV 

ACUTE    FIBRINOUS    PNEUMONIA — Continued 

Physical  Signs.  Stage  of  Engorgement, —  Both  the  duration  and  clini- 
cal findings  of  this  period  of  the  pneumonic  promts  arc  uncertain.  H  tuav 
persist  only  a  few  hours  or,  as  in  a  case  observed  by  me  in  a  lad  of  fifteen, 
it  may  not  pass  into  that  of  demonstrable  hepatization  for  a  day  and  a  half 
after  the  invasion.  If  the  patient  be  examined,  rm  matter  how  carefully,  at 
this  time  there  may  he  nothing  more  than  the  pain  to  indicate  the  sent  of 
the  process.  'This  certainly  holds  true  of  the  very  commencement  of  this 
stage,  As  the  engorgement  increases,  however,  and  approaches  the  stage  of 
red  hepatization  pulmonary  resonance  over  the  affected  lobe,  most  commonly 
at  one  or  the  other  posterior  base,  become*  somewhat  impaired  and  the 
breath-sounds  are  rather  indefinite  or  possess  a  hroneho-vesieular  quality.  If 
the  pleura  is  also  involved  there  may  he  friction  out  a  limited  area  or  there 
may  be  slight  dullness.  1  have  known  more  than  one  such  case  to  be  re- 
garded as  merely  plcuritis  until  after  physical  signs  of  consolidation  had 
glQWn  distinct  The  stage  of  engorgement  passes  gradually  into  the  second 
stage  and  hence  the  signs  of  solidification  develop  insidiously.  At  one  visit 
the  results  of  examination  may  he  uncertain  and  a  few  hours  afterwards  may 
be  clear  and  unmistakable.  On  the  whole,  in  the  first  stage  of  acute  pneu- 
monia the  diagnosis  has  to  be  made  rather  by  the  history  and  symptoms 
than  by  the  physical  signs. 

Stage  of  Red  Hepatization.  Insperfion.—  VUv  patient's  appearance  is 
sometimes  quite  characteristic.  His  partly  lateral  decubitus,  his  bright  eye, 
flushed  face,  perspiring  skin  and  rapid  breathing  tell  the  story  plainly.  This 
is  very  apt  to  be  the  case  with  the  sthenic  type,  whereas  in  other  forms  of 
the  disease  the  clinical   picture   is  indefinite. 

Tin1  patient  generally  lies  on  the  affected  Bide  because  by  bo  doing  his 
pain  is  easier,  while  Ids  dyspnoea  is  shown  by  rapidity  rather  than  difficulty 
of  breathing.  Occasionally,  however,  (lie  extent  of  the  exudate  or  the  asso- 
ciated bronchitis  causes  orthopnea;  the  nostrils  dilate  and  the  muscles  of 
the  neck  contract  strongly  with  each  inspiration.  Inspection  of  the  che>t 
detects  restricted  movement  of  the  side  on  which  the  pneumonia  is  situated, 
and  if  a  lower  lobe  is  involved  the  base  of  that  side  may  appear  somewhat 
increased  in  size,  though  the  intercostal  spaces  are  not  smoothed  out  unless 
pleuritic  effusion  is  also  present.  The  heart's  impulse  is  not  materially  if 
at  all  displaced,  though  it  may  be  more  than  normally  diffused  in  cases  in 
which  the  processus  limjualis  is  solidified  by  the  pneumonia  (Osier), 
234 
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Palpation, — Over  the  affected  lobe  pectoral  fremitus  w  usually  increased. 
This  increase  may  be  slight,  however,  when  a  pleuritic  exudate  intervenes. 
If  the  bronchioles  are  blocked  by  the  pneumonic  exudate  (the  so-called  mass- 
ive pneumonia),  or  if  bront -In tie  Becfeiiofll  obstruct  the  transmission  of  vocal 
vibrations,  pee  Loral  fremitus  may  be  absent  altogether.  Palpation  may  also 
detect  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  Hie  inferior  hepatic  margin  below  the 
costal  arch.  This  is  specially  true  in  children  in  whom  the  organ  becomes 
easily  engorged  as  well  as  displaced. 

Mensuration  is  rarely  necessary,  yet  when  resorted  to  fails  to  reveal  im- 
portant increase  in  the  diameter  of  the  base  which  to  the  eye  may  look  larger 
than  its  fellow. 

Pt>mi*siuti. — This  means  of  investigation  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  should  never  be  neglected.     During  the  engorgement  the  results  of  per- 


Fig.  24. — Locution  of   mlrrlobur   fiwuri-s 
interiorly* 


Fig.  25.  —  l,wulirm   i*f   interlobar  fttoures 
|xisk>ni>rly. 


eussion  are  al  llrst  very  indefinite,  bul  as  this  stage  progresses  and  merges 
by  degn-e>  inlo  the  seeoiid,  resonance  0?er  the  involved  lobe  becomes  im- 
paired and  assumes  a  slightly  tympanitic  quality  (Tigs.  24  and  $5),  This 
blending  of  dullness  with  tympany  Is  tine  to  the  admixture  of  air  and  fluid 
in  the  alveoli  ( Gerhard t)  ami  appears  shortly  before  the  note  becomes  dis- 
tinctly dull  from  the  complete  filling  of  Ihe  lobules  by  ihc  exudate. 

In  the  second  stage,  that  of  red  hepatization,  pulmonary  resonance  is 
entirely  lost  over  the  affected  part.  The  note  is  now  intensely  dull  and 
there  is  a  seii-e  of  great  resistance.  Jn  typical  cases  dullness  is  found  to 
extend  throughout  the  whole  lobe  and  to  follow  the  line  of  the  interlobar 
Harare.  As  the  Lover  lobe  is  most  often  involved,  and  as  this  lobe  lies  chiefly 
behind,  dullness  is  found  to  roach  from  just  below  the  spinous  ridge  of  the 
scapula  all  the  way  to  the  base,  where  it  blends  with  that  of  the  liver,  and 
to  pass  obliquely  forward  ami  downward  across  the  axillary  region  to  ter- 
minate immediately  below  or  a  little  within  the  nipple.  The  upper  line  of 
this  dull  area,  moreover,  remains  stationary  in  whatever  position  the  patient 
may  lie,  a  differential  point  of  great  importance  in  doubtful  cases. 
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Third  Stage  or  Stage  of  Resolution. — Jfo  diminution  of  dullness  may  be 
perceived  directly  following  the  crisis,  hut  very  shortly,  within  the  next 
twenty- four  hours  perhaps,  the  note  grows  less  dull  and  for  a  short  time 
again  takes  on  a  tympanitic  quality.  By  degrees,  in  some  cases  with  striking 
rapidity,  resonance  Teturns  to  the  affected  part  and  by  the  close  of  the 
second  week  percussion  note  becomes  normal.  In  some  instances  however 
an  appreciable  impairment  persists  at  the  base,  owing,  probably,  to  the  pres- 
ence of  adhesions  from  the  pleuritis  that  attended  the  pneumonia. 

AmcMatiuti. — During  the  first  shn/r  the  breath-sounds  are  enfeebled,  but 
as  hepatization  proceeds  they  become  progressively  less  vesicular  until,  by  the 
time  dullness  has  grown  pronounced,  they  are  distinctly  bronchial.  Indeed 
there  is  no  affection  in  which  this  tubular  quality  of  the  respiratory  murmur 
is  so  sharply  defined,  sounding  precisely  like  that  heard  in  health  when  the 
bell  of  the  stethoscope  is  placed  over  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  which 
place,  by  the  way,  serves  as  a  convenient  point  for  comparison  in  studying 
the  character  of  the  breath-sounds.  This  bronchial  character  is  often  best 
perceived  by  the  unaided  ear.  NOW  and  then  cases  of  pneumonia  are  encoun- 
tered in  which,  notwithstanding  exquisite  dullness,  the  respiratory  murmur 
cannot  be  distinctly  or  perhaps  at  all  heard.  This  is  owing  to  interference 
with  the  transmission  of  the  breath  -sounds  from  the  trachea  and  large  bronchi, 
by  copious  secretions,  or  by  a  massive  exudate  within  the  finer  air-tubes. 

There  are  also  certain  adventitious  sounds  in  pneumonia  which  are  very 
characteristic.  These  are  the  so-called  crepitant  rt'ihs  which  are  a  collection 
of  minute  crackling  sounds  having  a  peculiarly  sharp  distinctness  and  seem- 
ing to  he  produced  immediately  beneath  the  point  at  which  auscultation  is 
made.  This  rale,  which,  when  once  heard  in  its  purity  can  never  again  be 
mistaken,  is  not  to  he  detected  throughout  the  entire  course  of  pneumonia 
but  only  during  a  brief  period  just  as  engorgement  is  passing  into  complete 
hepatization.  It  may  therefore  be  missed  altogether  if  the  patient  is  not 
seen  and  examined  frequently  at  this  time.  Furthermore,  the  crepitant  rale 
may  not  lie  audible  during  shallow  breathing  but  only  when  the  patient 
coughs  or  takes  a  deep  breath.  The  rale  then  comes  out  distinctly  at  the 
end  of  the  forced  inspiration.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  clicks  making  up 
this  rale  are  all  of  exactly  the  same  size  and  loudness  and  are  not  heard 
during  expiration.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  these  points  lest  this  rale 
be  mistaken  for,  or  confounded  with  pleuritic  friction  or  with  the  sub- 
crepitatit  rale  of  bronchitis.  This  pneumonic  crepitus  is  frequently  ob- 
scured by  friction  sounds  and  by  riles  of  associated  pulmonary  (edema  and 
bronchitis.  When  such  is  the  case  a  cough  usually  brings  out  the  true 
crepitant  click  with  distinctness  amid  the  other  moister  sound-. 

Dr.  J.  R.  homing  of  Xew  York  contended  some  years  ago  that  this 
crepitant  rfde  was  produced  within  the  pleural  cavity  and  was  therefore  a 
pleuritic  exudation  rale.  This  contention  finds  supporters  even  now,  and 
among  them  may  be  cited  James  Alexander  Lindsay.  It  i-  true  that  a 
pleuritic  friction  may  so  closely  simulate  the  crepitant  rale  a<  to  W  difficult 
of  distinction;  but   in  such  an  event  it  has  always  I   to  my  ear  that 

the  individual  clicks  lacked   the  uniformity  in  size,  sharpness  and  intensity 
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possessed  by  the  rale  of  acute  pneumonia.  I  much  prefer  the  view  that  this 
latter  is  generated  within  the  alveoli  or  finest  bronchioles. 

This  characteristic  sound  is  losi  (luring"  the  height  of  the  second  stage, 
but  reappears  for  a  very  short,  time  during  the  fore  part  of  the  stage  of 
resolution.  It  is  however  not  precisely  the  same,  being,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
not  <|iiite  so  uniform  in  the  characters  previously  described  and  heard  in 
both  expiration  and  inspiration,  This  rale  redux  is  accompanied  and  may 
l>e  partially  obscured  by  subcrepitant  rales  which  sometimes  persist  through- 
out the  stage  of  resolution  although  growing  gradually  less  and  less  numer- 
ous and  distinct. 

The  breath-sounds  which  were  plainly  bronchial  during  the  stage  of  red 
hepatization  pass  I > v  degrees  with  the  disappearing  exudate  through  the  brou- 
ehovesicular  and   finally  into  (he  vesicular  quality  of  complete  resolution. 

Diagnosis. — In  ordinary  cases  of  sthenic  pneumonia  a  correct  diagnosis 
is  not  a  matter  of  much  difficulty.  Even  without  an  examination  of  the 
chest  one  may  recognize  the  malady  from  the  history  of  a  chill  followed  by 
pain  in  the  side,  high  fever,  rapid  respiration  out  of  proportion  to  the 
pulse-rote,  distressing  cough  and  rusty,  tenacious  sputa.  Considerable  diffi- 
culty of  diagnosis  may  arise  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  patient  is  ^^n  early 
during  the  stage  of  engorgement  or  when  chill  and  pain  have  not  been 
marked ;  the  respirations  are  not  greatly  increased  in  frequency  and  the 
expectoration  la  not  bloody. 

In  the  first  few  hours  physical  signs  arc  apt  to  be  obscure,  namely, 
slight  impairment  of  resonance  and  diminution  of  breath-sounds,  and  one 
may  be  in  doubt  whether  the  pain  and  cough  be  not  due  to  pleurisy,  espe- 
cially if,  as  is  not  infrequent,  a  friction  rub  is  audible.  In  such  an  event 
the  physician  must  await  development  either  of  consolidation  or  of  a  pleu- 
ritic exudate  as  the  case  may  be. 

With  hepatization  of  the  lung  appear  increased  vocal  fremitus  over  the 
affected  area,  dullness,  bronchial  breathing  and  the  characteristic  crepitant 
rale,  a  group  of  signs  which  belong  to  no  other  affection  than  a  pneumonic 
consolidation*  Should  these  signs  be  circumscribed  to  a  limited  ana  at  one 
bass  and  the  respirations  be  not  materially  out  of  proportion  to  the  pulse, 
doubt  may  still  exist ;  but  if  they  occur  in  an  Upper  lohe,  they  plainly  indicate 
pneumonia.  The  nature  of  the  pneumonia,  whether  fibrinous  or  tuberculous, 
may  still  be  doubtful  and  hence  the  points  of  difference  will  ho  given  under 
differential  diagnosis. 

In  most  instances  a  primary  pneumonia  may  he  correctly  diagnosed  by 
due  attention  to  the  history  of  sudden  onset,  to  the  loss  of  pulse-respiration 
rate  and  to  other  symptoms  togelher  with  the  conjunction  of  physical  signs 
previously  described.  If  the  process  is  centric  or  its  signs  are  masked  by 
those  of  associated  plcuritis,  bronchitis  or  oedema,  dependence  must  be  placed 
on  other  means  than  examination  of  the  lungs,  Such  difficulty,  as  a  rule, 
only  arises  during  the  first  three  or  four  days  of  the  process.  The  aids  to 
diagnosis  referred  to  are  examinations  of  the  blood,  urine  and  sputum. 

Tn  hospitals  and  among  physicians  who  have  access  to  laboratory  methods 
blood-smears  mav  he  made  early  and  will  generally  reveal  the  presence  <«f  the 
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diploooooL  1  n  1 1 j <_*  event  of  failure  to  detect  Hie  germ  in  this  manner  a 
Mood-Culture  may  lie  made  when  I lni  nature  of  the  rase  will  be  placed  beyond 
doubt.  Should  meningitis  attend  and  possibly  disguise  the  lung  affection 
lumbar  punchire  should  be  made  and  the  fluid  obtained  be  examined  by 
PfiieurH  or  culture,     II   will  generally  reveal  the  pneumncoecus. 

A  leucocyte  count  is  valuable  both  diagnostically  and  prognostieally.  In 
no  aeule  infection  are  the  white  blond-cellfi  so  greatly  increased  as  in  pneu- 
monia mid  for  this  reason  such  examination  is  to  be  recommended.  Never- 
theless I  but  error  in  diagnosis  is  possible  under  such  circumstances  was  proven 
by  a  east'  in  GooJ(  County  Hospital  of  u  woman  whose  blood,  a  few  hours 
prior  I ci  death,  showed  a  hucoevtosis  of  100,000.  The  autopsy  disclosed 
acute  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  with  compact  consolidation  of  the 
upper  lobe  which  may  have  been  fibrinous  but  could  not  he  positively  deter- 
mined. 

Prael i tinners  who  cannot  for  one  reason  or  another  resort  to  blood- 
c  vain  millions  may  ilerive  valuable  information  by  microscopic  examination 
of  the  sputa.  If  properly  stained  and  examined  characteristic  diplococci 
will  be  discovered.  Such  organisms  may  be  derived  from  the  mouth  and 
Oil  ibis  account  objection  to  this  means  nf  diagnosis  is  not  unreasonable. 
5f«t,  if  pneumococc]  are  found  in  large  numbers  and  especially  if  they  are 
encapsulated,  one  may  generally  depend  on  their  presence  as  diagnostic  of 
pneumonia. 

When  a  physician  is  deprived  nf  sputum-examination  as  well  as  of  blood- 
smears  or  Culture*,  then  he  may  resort  to  urinalysis  for  aid  in  diagnosis. 
Should  a  marked  reduction  of  the  chlorides  he  determined,  this  fact,  to- 
gether willi  physical  Stgna  and  symptoms  suggestive  of  pneumonia,  will  gen- 
erally serve  to  confirm  the  true  nature  of  the  disease.  Herpes  is  of  great 
significance  and  taken  in  conjunction  with  diminution  in  the  chlorides  and 
other  symptoms,  especially  !<>>>  of  pulse-respiration  ratio,  renders  a  diagnosis 
of  pneumonia  justifiable. 

Differential  Diagnosis. —  Chronic  or  slowly  developing  d  which  give 

rise  to  dullness  and  bronchial  breathing  at  either  apes  or  base  ought  n«»t 
to  be  mistaken  for  acute  pneumonia  if  due  attention  is  niven  to  the  anamnesis 
and  symptoms.  There  are  two  chief  affections  that  have  to  be  considered, 
namely,  pleurisy  with  effusion  and  acute  tuberculous  pneumonia  of  the  apex. 
conditions  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the  appropriate  sections  of  this 
work  and  hence  will  be  only  briefly  described  in  this  place. 

\\)  p. — (q)  This  rarely  begins  with  a  single  intense  chill. 

The  sputum  is  sehl  I  with  blood,  but  if  bo,  from  violence  of 

Bot  rusty  and    J  not  s        araeteristieally  sticky  The  diam- 

eter of  the  affect*     i  1,  and  this  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  the 

\\\  lobar  pneumonia  uncomplicated  by  considerable  pleuritic   eff 
[J)  There  u  're  on  neighWing  organs,     (f)  On  palpation 

tactile  fremitus  is  fe  Dished  or  at-  The  ana  of  flatness  has 

a  curved  upper  border  and  ge  of  pal  n  unless 

the  efffe  ill  area 

diminished  or  wholly  suppressed  god  -  amis  a-  and   feeble. 
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i  ft)    If  doubt   still   exists  an  exploratory    puncture   will    probably   settle  the 
question. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  a  diagnosis  without  such  a 
procedure  are  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Mr.  W.,  seen  in  consultation  with 
Or.  K.  II.  Webster  of  Evanston  in  May,  1899.  The  patient  was  a  corpulent 
man  of  forty-five  who,  it  was  stated,  had  been  taken  ill  a  few  days  before 
with  chill,  pain  in  the  right  side  and  cough.  When  the  doctor  saw  him  not 
many  hours  thereafter  he  found  a  moderate  fever,  accelerated  respirations 
and  pulse,  and  on  the  right  side  dullness  and  bronchial  breath-sounds  which 
he  took  to  be  pneumonic-.  Dr.  Arthur  Edwards  hud  been  asked  to  see  the 
man  and  had  concurred  in  the  diagnosis  of  acute  pneumonia. 

Three  days  later,  on  May  19th,  I  sawT  the  can'  and  made  nut  the  follow- 
ing physical  signs.  The  patient  lay  on  his  back  but  turned  a  little  to  the 
right.  In  other  respects  inspection  was  negative.  Palpation  showed  '1- 
creased  pectoral  fremitus  at  the  right  side;  the  lower  border  of  the  liver 
could  lie  felt  at  the  level  of  the  umbilicus  and  was  not  lender.  Percussion 
disclosed  marked  dullness  over  the  entire  right  half  of  the  thorax,  with 
exception  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  middle  lobe  which  was  relatively  more 
resonant,  though  not  so  resonant  as  was  the  left  lung.  It  was  particularly 
noted  that  the  upper  lobe  was  just  as  dull  as  the  lower.  Over  this  entire 
dull  region  breath-  and  voice-sounds  were  absent,  while  over  the  middle  lobe 
I  hey  were  feebly  heard.  The  left  lung  was  resonanl,  and  it  was  specially 
observed  that  the  heart  was  not  displaced,  as  appeared  to  he  the  case  with  the 
liver.  This  state  of  the  latter  organ  suggested  the  expediency  of  an  ex- 
ploratory puncture,  but  the  suggestion  was  not  acted  on  by  the  attending 
plrysieian  because  of  the  belief  that  the  case  was  one  of  pneumonia  and  the 
determination  of  the  presence  of  a  pleuritic  effusion  was  thought  to  be  a 
matter  of  no  very  great  importance. 

The  physical  signs  were  not  clearly  those  either  of  a  pneumonia  or  a 
pleurisy  with  effusion,  and  made  the  differential  diagnosis  nol  easy,  If  it 
was  the  latter,  as  suggested  by  the  absence  of  voice-  and  breath-sounds  and 
the  apparent  downward  displacement  of  the  liver,  then  why  was  the  upper 
lobe  more  dull  than  the  middle  and  why  was  the  heart  not  pushed  to  the 
left  as  certainly  ought  to  be  the  case  with  bo  massive  an  accumulation  of 
flttld  as  would  be  necessary  to  produce  Intense  dullness  over  the  upper  lobe. 
On  the  other  hand  if  this  were  a  pneumonia,  then  how  account  for  the 
absence  of  breath-sounds  and  voice-sounds,  and  for  the  lowered  position  of 
the  inferior  hepatic  margin,  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  was  concluded  that 
this  was  a  ease  of  acute  pneumonia  of  the  kind  known  as  massive,  the  bron- 
chioles being  so  blocked  by  the  exudate  as  to  prevent  the  transmission  of 
both  voice-sounds  and  respiratory  murmur. 

Moreover,  the  mode  of  onset  which  it  was  stated  had  been  with  a  chill 
as  well  as  pain  in  the  side,  and  the  perverted  pulse-respiration  ratio  seemed 
to  support  this  vii'w.  Finally,  the  examination  made  of  the  sputum  at  the 
Columbus  Medical  Laboratory  showed  pneumococci  in  abundance.  Lastly, 
the  examination  of  the  blood  made  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans  a  number  of  days 
later  with  a  view  to  determining  the  amount  of  leucoeytosis  disclosed  21,990 
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white  cell*.     In  view  of  all  these  facts  we  entertained  no  bViht  of  the  ♦ 
ence  of  pneumonia  in  this  case.     I  saw  it  several  times  between  May  19th 
and  23d,  and  at  my  Ia?t  tittf  noted  that  the  middle  lobe  had  also  become 
dull,  which  circum-tance  was  attributed  to  an  extension  of  the  process. 

Our  surprise  and  disappointment  can  be  imagined,  therefore,  when,  at 
the  autopsy,  May  30th,  it  was  discovered  that  the  condition  had  never  been 
a  pneumonia  but  was  a  pleuritic  exudation  which,  by  reason  of  old  ad- 
bflffonj.  had  been  circu  in  scribed  and  led  to  the  peculiar  signs  described. 
('liiidensed  from  the  necropsy  records  made  at  the  time  the  condition  wifl  U 
follows. 

The  left  lung  was  negative  with  exception  of  congestion  and  a  few  old 
adhesions  in  the  interlobar  fissure  and  over  the  diaphragm.  The  right  lung 
wa*  bound  by  old  tough  adhesions  to  the  anterior  chest-wall  from  ape\  Go 
base  and  as  far  outward  as  the  vertical  nipple  line.  Adhesions  also  united 
ili«-  inferior  surface  of  the  lower  lobe  to  the  diaphragm  and  also  extended 
np  the  back  close  to  the  mediastinum  nearly  to  the  extreme  apex.  In  other 
word-,  the  only  part  of  the  right  lung  not  adherent  t<>  the  parietes  was  that 
portion  of  the  lower  and  upper  lobes  lying  between  the  adhesions  along'  the 
inner  borders  front  and  rear  and  those  at  the  apex  and  on  its  inferior  -iir- 
face,  (hat  is,  its  postero-lateral  aspect  The  visceral  pleura  was  thickened 
and  the  lung  collapsed  eo  far  as  the  adhesions  permitted.  The  heart  was 
in  its  normal  situation  and  the  liver  was  enlarged  and  fatty  but  not  displaced, 
the  pleuritic  adhesions  having  also  prevented  that. 

In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  these  «>ld  fibrous  bauds 

the    pleuritic    exudate    had    been    forced    upward    toward    the   apeJ    and    had 

neither  been  able  to  push  the  liver  down  nor,  by  extending  forward  of  the 

nipple,  to  force  the  heart  over  to  the  left.  It  was  thus  easy  to  sec  why 
the  upper  lobe  had  given  bo  dull  a  percussion-note.  Not  only  was  this 
collapsed^  but  the  effusion  occupied  a  much  higher  position  posteriorly  than 
it  would  have  done  had  there  been  no  adhesions  to  prevent  it  from  gravitating 
to  the*  bottom  of  the  thoracic  cavity. 

In  explanation  of  the  leucocytosis  and  the  more  marked  elevation  of  tem- 
perature toward  the  end  of  the  illness,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  exudate 
wej  found  to  consist  of  thick  flaky  pus  and  was  therefore  an  empyema. 
This  wae  not  submitted  to  bacteriological  examination  but,  to  judge  from 
n-  richness  in  fibrin  and  the  presence  in  the  sputa  of  great  numbers  of 
pnetimococcij  it  was  probably  due  to  these  organisms. 

It  i-  interesting  to  speculate  also  as  if*  whether  this  was  an  acute  pleurisy 
or  was  a  secondary  infection  of  an  old-standing  effusion.  The  adhesions 
appeared  to  date  from  a  pleuritic  attack  twenty  years  back;  bul  the  man's 
history  just  prior  fco  his  fatal  illness  and  Dr.  Webster's  Familiarity  with 
the  conditions  of  his  chest  make  it  quite  certain  that  any  considerable  amount 
ol  fluid  had  no!  prei  ionslv  existed. 

So  grave  an  error  could  have  been  corrected  had  we  only  made  an  ex- 
ploratory  puncture.     Tn  any  other  case  in  which  physical  signs  poinl  to  a 
lobar  pneumonia  and  the  absence  of  breath-sounds  and  vocal  fremitus  sugj 
a  massive  exudate  blocking  up  the  smaller  air-tubes  1  shall  certainly  intro- 
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dure  a  needle.     Performed  under  proper  aseptic  precautions  it  can  do  no 
harm  ami  may  be  productive  of  great  good. 

(2)  Aritfr  tuberculous  ftnniniunui  of  ikeaprx  is  tin*  other  affect-ion  which 
is  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  acute  croupous  pneumonia  and  therefore  merits 
Bpecial  consideration  as  regards  differential  diagnosis.  These  cases  an1  in- 
stances nf  acute  continent  broncho-pneumonia  of  tuberculous  origin  pure  and 
simple.  The  process  may  involve  the  entire  upper  lobe,  and  when  it  does 
ils  similarity  to  a  fibrinous  pneumonia  of  the  apex  is  so  close  as  to  make  a 
differential  diagnosis  impossible  in  the  early  stage  of  the  process.  The 
following  are  the  main  points  hoth  of  similarity  and  contrast   in  the   iwo 

allVetioiis. 

(a)  In  both  the  onset  is  abrupt  hut  in  the  tuberculous  form  an  initial 
chill  is  likely  to  be  less  pronounced.  (/>)  Tain  in  the  affected  side  is  common 
to  both  and  in  both  there  are  cough  and  rapid  rise  of  temperature,  (c)  In 
tuberculosis  an  initial  lueiuoptysis  is  much  more  common  and  the  sputum  is 
apt  to  be  more  distinctly  bloody,  not  rusty.  (d)  Temperature  in  both  is  high 
luit  in  the  tuberculous  form  the  fever  is  apt  to  show  a  tendency  to  irregu- 
larity and  is  therefore  not  so  typically  continuous  {I Well),  (*■)  Pulse  and 
respiration  are  accelerated  bui  the  former  is  apt  to  be  more  rapid  in  propor- 
tion to  the  breathing  than  in  the  acute  croujxHis  form.  (/")  Crisis  does  not 
occur  in  the  tuberculous  pneumonia,  and  with  the  signs  of  softening  the 
lung  does  not  display  evidence  of  clearing  Up  day  by  day  as  in  the  acute  lobar 
fcrm.  (tf)  With  the  crepitant  rales  marking  the  stage  of  softening  there 
are  also  heard,  here  and  there,  larger  clicks  which  mark  the  areas  where  acute 
destruction  of  pulmonary  tissue  is  beginning  to  take  place.  {!<)  Kxpectora- 
tion  rapidly  grows  abundant  and  purulent  and  may  contain  elastic  fibers  as 
well  as  tubercle  bacilli,  (i")  The  fever  assumes  the  hectic  type  as  time 
proceeds  and  emaciation  and  profuse  sweating  accompany  this  type  of 
pyrexia. 

In  most  cases  an  early  dilferentiatiou  is  absolutely  impossible  and  hence 
the  disease  is  generally  considered  an  ordinary  acute  pneumonia  of  the  apex 
until  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  affection  establishes  its  true  nature.  I 
recall  a  ease  of  this  kind  in  my  serviee  at  Cook  County  Hospital.  The 
patient  was  a  young  man  of  about  twenty-five  who,  when  admitted,  showed 
the  signs  of  pneumonia  nf  the  left  upper  lobe.  The  history  was  of  sudden 
onset  with  pain  in  the  left  side,  cough  and  headache.  The  left  cheek  pre- 
sented a  bright  red  spot,  respiration  and  pulse  were  both  increased  in  fre- 
quency, and  the  temperature  averaged  high.  The  sputum  was  bloody  SO  that 
with  pronounced  dullness  and  exquisite  bronchial  breathing  over  the  left  lobe, 
the  diagnosis  was  plain  of  an  acute  apex  pneumonia. 

Apparently  it  was  an  ordinary  lobar  inflammation,  but  crisis  did  not  take 
place  after  the  usual  length  of  time,  although  moist  rales  began  feo  appear 
below  the  clavicle  and  expectoration  became  distinctly  more  fluid  and  puru- 
lent. The  rales  were  line  ami  sticky  and  brought  out  with  gnat  distinctness 
and  in  immense  numbers  with  each  tut  of  coughing,  Fever  now  began  to 
decline  and  it  was  thought  the  case  was  going  I"  terminate  by  lYBis. 

xVs  days   went  on,  however,  coarser  clicks  were  detected  amidst  the  fine 
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crepitation*,  the  temperature  remitted  and  eren  intermitted  in  the  morning 
hut  rose  to  1W  Off  eren  lOi"  F.  in  the  afternoon,  perspiration  grew  quite 
pronounced,  the  patient  emaciated  perceptibly,  lost  strength  and  continued 
to  cough  and  expectorate  freely.  The  respiration*  sank  to  twenty-eight  or 
less  hut  the  pulse-rate  remained  high  and  the  other  characters  of  tension  and 
volume  corresponded  with  the  weakness  of  the  patient.  Examination  of  the 
sputa  now  revealed  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli,  and  it  became  plain  that 
■d  of  an  acute  croupous  pneumonia  of  pneumococcus  origin  we  had  to 
do  with  an  acute  pneumonic  phthisis. 

The  case  was  presented  to  my  class  together  with  another  right  apex 
pneumonia  which  was  clearly  in  the  stage  of  resolution,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  two  was  very  marked.  Both  had  commenced  very  similarly  and 
for  a  time  both  had  presented  very  much  the  same  clinical  course  as  regards 
the  local  and  constitutional  disturbance,  excepting  that  the  patient  with  the 
true  fibrinous  pneumonia  bad  for  a  short  period  displayed  acute  delirium. 
In  this  one  crisis  took  place,  and  the  upper  lol>e  cleared  up  rapidly  while  in 
the  other  the  course  became  that  of  active  lung-destruction  with  hectic  tem- 
pera lure  find  other  signs  of  mixed  infection. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  croupous  pneumonia  of  healthy  adults  one  has  rarely 
to  differentiate  from  other  conditions  than  those  already  mentioned,  but  one 
may  often  be  called  upon  to  detect  the  disease  when  masked  by  other  affec- 
tions. When  this  is  the  case  the  pneumonia  does  not  occur  as  the  frank 
or  sthenic  form  but  is  atypical  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  variety  for 
a  further  consideration  of  this  subject  In  a  tuberculous  apex-pneumonia 
and  any  other  afreet  ion  suggesting  fibrinous  pneumonia,  modern  methods 
of  blood  examination  ought  to  settle  the  question. 

It  Occasionally  happens  that  a  genuine  lobar  pneumonia  is  masked  by  a 
meningitis  of  the  same  bacterial  origin,  in  which  event  the  ordinary  sub- 
jective manifestations  of  cough,  sputum,  etc,  are  concealed  and  one  must 
depend  upon  physical  signs  and  blood  cultures  for  a  diagnosis.  Such  a  case 
was  seen  recently  at  the  Cook  County  Hospital  A  man  of  apparently  middle 
age  was  brought  in  with  the  history  of  having  been  treated  by  an  unknown 
physician  for  meningitis, 

The  man  was  unconscious,  with  dilated  pupils,  cold  clammy  skin,  a  very 
feeble  moderately  accelerated  pulse  and  stertorous  breathing.  An  attempt 
to  flex  the  Eieck  was  resisted  by  marked  muscular  contraction  and  to  judge 
froro  his  moaning  Caused  pain,  Likewise  an  attempt  to  extend  the  log  while 
the  thigh  was  at  right  angle  to  the  trunk  was  found  impossible  on  account 
of  strong  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles  (Kernig's  sign). 

Satisfied  regarding  the  existence  of  a  meningitis,  we  next  turned  our 
attention  lo  the  cheat  and  discovered  dullness,  bronchial  breathing  and  sub- 
crepitant  and  a  few  crepitant  rales  in  the  left  lower  lobe  behind.  Before 
the  recta]  temperature  could  be  taken  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  been 
brought  to  Ward  in  by  mistake  and  the  patient  was  carried  oil  in  I  he  service 
of  the  homoeopaths. 

He  died,  I  was  informed,  a  few  hours  later,  but  was  not  subjected  to  a 
pott-mortem  examination,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  have  our  diag- 
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nosis  confirmed  either  by  a  more  extended  examination  or  l>y  a  necropsy. 
It  aeemed  tolerably  certain,  however,  that  the  man  was  suffering  from  a 
general  pneumococcus  infection  of  which,  according  to  the  history,  only  the 
meningeal  inflammation  had  been  recognized.  The  occurrence  of  such  a 
meningitis  will  be  further  considered  under  complications. 

Complications. — Tender  this  head  must  be  considered  (1)  inflammations 
of  other  structures  which  are  due  to  the  same  cause  (the  so-called  specific 
^implications),  and  (2)  preexisting  diseases  of  other  organs  (the  accidental 
complications). 

It  is  not  yet  definitely  settled  whether  the  complications  of  the  first  group 
are  to  be  regarded  as  but  different  manifestations  of  a  general  pneumococcus 
infection  along  with  the  pneumonia,  or  as  secondary  inflammations  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bacteria  having  been  carried  to  the  part  in  the  blood-  or 
lymph-stream.  The  latter  view  would  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  observa- 
tion that  most  of  the  specific  complications  occur  during  the  height  of  or 
immediately  after  the  pneumonia.  In  the  case  of  meningitis  the  micro- 
organisms may,  as  suggested  by  Licbcrmeistcr,  gain  access  to  the  brain 
from  the  nasal  passages  by  the  way  of  the  ethmoid. 

Pleurisy  ifl  by  all  odds  the  most  common  complication  of  lobar  pneumonia. 
The  pleura  shares  in  the  inflammation  whenever  the  pneumonic  process 
reaches  the  periphery,  but  it  merits  the  term  of  complication  only  when  it 
leads  to  a  considerable  and  recognizable  effusion,  at  least  UK)  e.c.  of  fluid. 
In  such  an  event  the  ease  may  be  quite  properly  termed  a  pleuro-pneumonia, 
and  this  appellation  should  not  as  is  so  often  done  be  given  to  cases  charac- 
terized by  intense  pain. 

Statistics  van'  within  rather  wide  limits  as  regards  the  frequency  of  this 
complication.  Thus,  at  Vienna,  of  5,738  cases  of  pneumonia  pleurisy  was 
discovered  \.J!*S  times  or  5.2  per  cent;  at  Stockholm  (Muss),  2, till"!  eases, 
pleurisy,  104  or  4  per  cent;  at  Basle  (Fisnicr),  2'M)  eases,  pleurisy  thirty-live, 
nr  15.3  per  cent;  Aufreeht.  1,501  cases,  pleurisy  eighty-nine  or  5.5  per  cent  ; 
Sello,  750  cases,  pleurisy  sixty-five  or  8,7  per  cent;  Grisolle,  K\'i  per  cent. 

When  the  pleuritic  involvement  is  sufficient  to  be  dignified  by  the  term 
complication,  the  exudate  may  1m?  scro-fibrinous  or  purulent.  In  the  former 
there  is  always  a  remarkable  richness  in  fibrin  which  is  speedily  deposited 
in  thick  flakes  nr  layers.  If  the  effusion  is  copious  enough  to  occasion 
demonstrable  pressure  upon  adjacent  viscera,  B£  heart  and  liver,  it  is  to  be 
recognized  by  these  together  with  other  signs  indicative  of  pleurisy  with 
effusion. 

The  pleuritis  may  anticipate,  accompany  or  follow  tbe  pneumonia,  lml  the 
last  is  by  far  the  most  usual.  Uf  (i fly-seven  eases  in  which  Sello  demonstrated 
the  presence  of  fluid  by  puncture  (Treble)  only  two  occurred  at  the  onset, 
thirty-one  during  and  twenty-four  after  tbe  pneumonia.  It  is  said  to  make 
its  appearance  generally  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the  pneumonia,  and  to 
exert  but  small  effect  on  the  course  of  the  pneumonia.  According  to  IIuss 
the  mortality  may  be  increased  only  0.8  per  cent. 

Empyema. — The  frequency  of  this  complication  is  shown  by  statistics  to 
vary   considerably.      Aufreeht    found    twenty-three   empyemas   among   1,501 
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pneumonias,  1.5  per  cent;  SellOj  thirty-four  among  750  cam,  4,5  per  cent; 
Sears  and  I^irraltce,  ten  in  949  cases,  1.5  per  cent;  Norris,  six  in  500  * 
1,2  per  cent;  Meyer,  twelve  in  500  cases,  2,4  per  cent;  total  of  ninety-four 
empyemas  out  of  *1,200  cases  of  pneumonia  or  2.4  per  cent  (Preble).  This 
form  of  pleuritic  exudate  may  be  abundant,  especially  in  children,  but  is 
usually  small  in  amount  and  circumscribed  because  of  its  richness  in  fibrin. 
When  occurring  on  the  same  side  as  the  pneumonia  it  is  difficult  or  impossible 
of  recognition  without  exploratory  puncture  during  the  height  of  the  disease. 
The  physical  signs  by  which  empyema  may  be  recognized  will  be  found 
detailed  in  the  chapter  on  Acute  Pleurisy.  It  is  this  complication  that  is 
often  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  pyrexia  and  other  symptoms  after 
the  resolution  of  the  pneumonia. 

Pericarditis, — This  complication  undoubtedly  exists  more  frequently  than 
it  is  recognised  at  the  bedside.  This  is  due  to  many  circumstances,  hut 
mainly  to  the  fact  of  its  auscultatory  signs  being  obscured  by  those  of  the 
Lung  condition,  as  well  as  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  physician  to  search 
for  it  systematically.  There  is  considerable  discrepancy  between  clinical  and 
post-mortem  statistics  regarding  its  frequency.  Thus  from  figures  given  by 
Preble  the  range  in  ils  bedside  recognition  is  from  0.3  to  3.i>  per  cent  while 
between  Osier's  statistics  and  those  of  Kerr  there  is  a  range  from  5  per  cent 
to  15,8  per  cent. 

The  relation  of  the  pericarditis  to  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  lung 
involvement  is  shown  by  Preble's  figures  taken  from  the  post-mort&m  records 
of  Took  County  Hospital  and  published  in  his  paper  on  The  JEtiology  of 
Pericarditis,  1901,  There  were  studied  seventy-three  instances  of  this  com- 
plication and  in  fifty-five  of  these  the  Lobes  urn  particularly  mentioned. 
Pneumonia  of  the  right  lung  was  present  in  twenty-three,  of  the  left  lung 
in  twenty-one  and  of  both  lungs  in  eleven.  The  liability  to  pericarditis  is 
especially  great  in  pneumonia  of  the  right,  middle  and  left  upper  lobes, 
particularly  if  the  proctBSUS  Hngualis  is  involved.  It  -land-  in  intimate 
relation  also  to  the  number  of  lobes  affected.  The  invasion  of  the  pericardium 
may  be  by  direct  extension  or  by  the  blood-stream  rather  than  by  the 
lyraphal  ics. 

Endocarditis.— This  is  another  complication  which  occurs  more  often  than 
its  clinical  recognition  would  indicate.  The  reason  therefor  lies  in  the  fact 
that  in  fatal  cases  of  pneumonia  which  furnish  jtvst-mtiVfrtn  evidence  of 
valvulitis  time  is  not  allowed  for  clinical  signs  of  the  complication  io  declare 
themselves.  The  frequency  of  endocarditis  in  thi-  affect  ion  varies  within 
wide  limits,  from  0,06  per  cent  to  lfi  per  rent,  but  of  a  total  of  11.243 
collected  cases  there  were  l'Jii  of  endocarditis,  i.e.,  1.1  per  cent,  while  of 
1,775  pneumonias  that  came  to  autopsy  there  were  eighty-six  instances  of 
endocarditis,  4.28  per  cent. 

The  endocarditis  is  of  the  malignant  variety  mere  often  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Thus,  of  209  cases  of  septic  endocarditis  collected  by  Osier  from 
the  literature  fifty-four  or  25,8  per  cent  wire  in  pneumonia,  while  Canthak 
found  an  antecedent  pneumonia  in  14.2  per  cent  of  cases  of  infective  endo- 
carditis.   The  pneumococcus  has  been  identified  in  the  thrombotic  masses  on 
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the  inflamed  ?alves.  The  semilunar  valves  are  involved  niorc  often  than  are 
the  auriculo-venlricular  and  in  one  seventh  of  Netted  collected  cases  the 
lesion  was  in  the  right  heart.  The  mortality  is  very  high,  more  than  one 
half  of  the  cases  dying  inside  the  first  month  (Preble). 

Meningitis  is  a  very  serious  complication  since  the  cases  usually  prove 
fatal  In  from  a  few  hours  to  three  or  four  days  after  its  onset.  It  usually 
develops  during  the  height  of  the  pneumonia  and  yet  it  may  precede  the 
latter.  The  frequency  of  this  complieation  varies  much  as  shown  by  statistics. 
Osier  found  it  hi  8  per  cent  of  his  fatal  cases,  while  Sello  discovered  it  hut 
five  times  in  750  cases,  (Uj  per  cent.  Aufrecht  found  it  in  ten  out  of  1,600 
cases,  also  0,6  per  cent,  while  at  Basle  it  was  found  in  three  out  of  230  or 
1.3  per  cent. 

The  frequency  of  meningitis  is  greater  in  some  epidemics  than  others, 
hut  the  loealization  of  the  pneumonia  does  not  appear  to  determine  the 
development  of  this  complication,  Neither  does  it  seem  to  depend  upon 
the  extent  of  lung  involved  since  it  is  not  more  common  in  double  than  in 
single  pneumonias  (Preble).  For  some  unknown  reason  it  appears  to  be 
rather  more  common  in  males  than  females  and  to  occur  somewhat  more 
often  between  forty  and  fifty  than  at  other  a#cs. 

The  inflammation  may  be  limited  to  the  cerebral  meninges,  or  it  may 
involve  the  coverings  of  the  cord  as  well  as  the  brain*  The  exudate  may 
be  sero-fibrinous  or  purulent.  The  meningitis  is  said  to  be  associated  with 
pericarditis  in  about  one  third  of  the  cases. 

The  diagnosis  of  meningitis,  particularly  in  the  early  stage,  is  often  very 
difficult  and  for  that  reason  it  cannot  always  be  differentiated  from  simple 
irritation  of  the  brain.  Kernig's  sign  is  of  value  in  its  detection,  but  in 
doubtful  cases  resort  may  be  had  to  Quincke's  lumbar  puncture  and  bac- 
teriological examination  of  the  fluid  thus  obtained. 

Hemiplegia,  or  other  paralysis^  Ie  also  mentioned  by  LiebermeisteT  as 
sometimes  occurring  either  in  consequence  of  compression  by  the  meningitic 
exudate  or  as  a  result  of  embolism,  thrombosis  or  hemorrhagic  effusion. 
Such  paralyses  may  lie  permanent  or  transient  according  to  their  cause. 

Bronchitis,  more  or  less  localized,  accompanies  moat  cases  of  fibrinous 
pneumonia,  but  occasionally  tin-  becomes  so  extensive  in  the  opposite  as  well 
as  in  the  pneumonic  Lung  as  to  prove  a  formidable  complication.  In  such  a 
ease  the  bronchitis  ifl  ;i  manifestation  of  diplococcus  action  and  the  secretion 
may  he  purulent  or  fibrinous,  The  blocking  of  the  tubes  by  fibrinous  plugs 
«>r  secretions  may  he  so  extensive  as  seriously  to  threaten  life.  I  recall  snob 
a  case  in  which  the  hypodermic  administration  of  large  doses  of  apomorphine 
failed  to  excite  emesis  and  empty  the  tubes, 

Otitis  media  is  among  I  lie  less  common  complications  and  results  from 
invasion  of  the  middle  tar  by  the  pneumococci  through  the  Eustachian  canal. 
It  is  not  likely  seriously  to  influence  the  course  of  (he  disease,  and  yet  in 
young  children  may,  by  pressure,  occasion  alarming  symptoms,  as  vomiting 
and  even  convulsions  (Ball),  which  latter  may  Bttggest  meningitis, 

Icterus  as  a  complication  of  croupous  pneumonia  probably  occurs  far 
more  often  than  is  recognized  or  stated  to  be  the  case  by  most  writers,     It 
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was  mentioned  by  Hippocrates  and  other  ancient  authors  who  attributed 
pneumonia  to  alterations  in  the  secretion  and  elimination  of  the  hile.  The 
frequency  with  which  jaundice  occurs  varies  greatly,  being  undoubtedly  more 
prevalent  in  some  epidemics  than  others,  Trauhe  thought  it  occurred  more 
often  in  the  summer  than  the  winter  months,  but  this  view  does  not  seem 
to  be  entertained  by  modern  clinicians.  The  wide  variation  seen  in  statistics 
(<u;  for  Vienna  to  28.3  for  Basle)  probably  depends  largely  on  the  care 
with  which  this  complication  is  sought  for,  since  in  its  slighter  grades  icterus 
may  be  readily  overlooked. 

Equally  diverse  opinions  appear  to  l>c  held  regarding  its  causation,  and 
Pet  row  even  went  BO  far  as  to  regard  jaundice  as  an  accidental  complication, 
there  having  been  in  all  his  thirteen  cases  a  lesion  of  the  biliary  pnanflgfi 
with  duodenitis  in  eight,  angioeholitis  in  five  and  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  nf 
the  liver  in  two.  Some  other  explanations  may  be  equally  well  dismissed 
as  untenable,  e.  g.,  compression  of  the  finer  bile  ducts  by  hepatic  stasis, 
absorption  of  hile  because  of  inhibited  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  haemo- 
lysis through  destructive  act  ion  of  the  diplocoeci.  formation  and  absorption 
of  bile  pigments  during  the  stage  of  resolution.  The  icterus  is  more  likely 
due  to  inflammatory  obstruction  of  the  biliary  ducts  or  is  the  form  known 
as  hematogenous. 

In  its  milder  grades  this  complication  may  not  affect  the  course  of  the 
pneumonia,  but  when  intense  it  may  unfavorably  affect  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  even  producing  a  comatose  condition  in  some  installers  In  other 
cases  it  may  excite  delirium  or  blunt  the  patient's  sensibility.  Its  effect 
on  the  heart  is,  according  to  French  writers,  to  induce  dilatation  of  the  right 
heart,  as  is  seen  in  eases  of  gall-stones,  and  Preble  calls  attention  to  the 
harm  that  may  be  wrought  In  pneumonia  by  its  thus  intensifying  the  right 
ventricle-dilatation  already  caused  by  the  lung  involvement.  Intense  jaundice 
may  also  conduce  to  the  development  of  albuminuria  or  even  acute  nephritis. 

The  icterus  also  injuriously  influences  the  nutrition  of  the  pneumonic 
patient  by  its  effect  on  the  gastro-mtestinal  tract.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note 
that  in  these  cases  of  pneumonia  the  sputa  are  bile  stained,  even  to  the 
extent  of  being  of  a  greenish  color,  whereas  the  saliva  and  mucous  secretions 
are  not  (Liebermeister),  Cases  which  exhibit  this  complication  to  a  marked 
degree  were  formerly  designated  as  Bilious  Pneumonia. 

Arthritis  has  now  come  to  be  a  more  frequent  complication  oT  pneumonia 
than  was  supposed  prior  to  ihe  monographs  of  Leroux  (lnno).  Cave  (1901) 
and  derrick  (1902).  The  last  named  was  abb-  to  add  twenty-one  cases  to 
those  collected  by  Leroux  and  Cave  which  made  a  total  of  fifty-two  cases 
in  the  literal  .lire  up  to  Ihe  date  of  Uerrirk's  excellent  paper  from  which  I 
have  freely  drawn. 

The  reason  this  complication  has  not  been  more  often  recognized  IB  prob- 
ably to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  arthritis  was  thought  to  be  either 
rheumatic  or  pyamiic.  Tt  is  to  be  distinguished  from  such,  however,  by  its 
monarticular  localization,  its  permanent  rattier  than  shifting  character,  the 
presence  of  fluid  and  the  absence  of  other  earmarks  of  rheumatism.  Were 
other  proof  of  the  specific  nature  of  tins  form  of  arthritis  needed,  it  would 
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be  found  in  Mil'  identification  of  the  pneumococeus  in  the  joint  exudate,  as 
hajjpc^neil  in  nil  of  the  casts  collected  by  Herrick. 

Tin?  articulations  most  frequently  affected  art'  those  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremities, twenty-three  out  of  the  fifty-two  cases.  In  eighteen  the  joints 
of  the  lower  extremities  alone  were  involved  In  eleven  both  upper  and 
lower  extremities  were  affected.  The  joints  most  often  attacked  were  as 
follows:  Knees  twenty-five  times  out  of  a  total  of  eighty-four  joints,  shoul- 
der twelve  times,  el  how  nine,  sternoclavicular  ami  wrist  each  eight,  hip, 
ankle  and  metatarsophalangeal  each  three,  metacarpophalangeal  twice. 
In  thirty-two  instances  or  M.;>  p<T  cent  the  arthritis  was  limited  to 
a  single  joint,  as  follows:  shoulder  ten  times,  knee  nine,  wrist  five,  elbow 
two,  sterno-elavieular  four  and  hip,  ankle,  metacarpophalangeal  and  ructa- 
tarso-phalangeal  each  one  time,  while  of  the  remaining  cases  two  articulations 
were  attacked  twice,  three  joints  foiH  times,  four  joints  once,  ami  more  than 
four  joints  three  times.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
sterno-clavicular  articulation  the  larger  joints  arc  the  ones  most  often  in- 
flamed. 

The  arthritis  may  occur  In-fore  the  pneumonia,  as  was  observed  five  times, 
during  the  course  of  the  lung  affection,  or  not  until  after  the  crisis  has 
passed  and  the  lung  has  cleared  up.  This  last  fact  is  one  of  very  great 
importance  and  may  explain  why  (he  arthrilis  is  so  likely  to  he  considered 
rheumatic.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  previous  injury  to  the  joint  and 
rheumatism  appear  to  act  as  predisposing  causes.  The  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  joint  depend  upon  the  duration  of  the  inflammation  as  well  as 
upon  the  virulence  of  the  germ  and  the  resisting  power  of  the  individual. 

In  acute  eases  there  is  an  ordinary  >vm>vitis  with  exudation  that  may  l>e 
serous,  sero-fihnnous  or  purulent,  the  pus  being  thick  and  cream v  as  is  char- 
acteristic of  pneumoooccufl  inflammation.  Tn  subacute  and  chronic  cases  the 
changes  may  be  very   destructive,  erosion  of   the  «  inflammation  of 

the  bones,  destruction  of  the  ligaments  and  even  involvement  of  the  muscles 
and  other  structures  about  the  joint  showing  a  periarthritis  along  with  inflam- 
mation nf  the  articulation  proper. 

The  joint  complication  may  escape  recognition  if  it  occurs  during  the 
acme  of  the  pneumonia,  especially  if  the  arthritis  develops  gradually  and 
the  joint  symptoms  are  slight.  \tz  occurrence  during  convalescence  is  ordi- 
narily attended  by  local  symptoms  which  render  its  recognition  easy.  Pain 
in  the  joint  may  be  intense  and  abrupt  in  onset  or  may  develop  slowly  and  be 
slight.  There  \-  more  or  less  tenderness  which,  when  the  periarticular  struc- 
tures are  involved,  is  superficial  and  particularly  pronounced.  Redness,  swell- 
ing and  even  fluctuation  may  occur,  and  oedema  of  the  external  tissues  is 
present  if  the  inflammation  attacks  the  structures  round  about  the  joint.  In 
a  word,  the  clinical  manifestations  arc  those  of  arthritis  from  any  oilier 
cause. 

Other  infrequent  complications  are  parotitis,  severe  pharyngitis,  laryngitis 
and  it  may  be  (edema  glottidis,  peritonitis  said  by  Osier  to  be  exceedingly 
Tare,  mediastinal  abscess  and  croupous  inflammation  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract.    Diarrhoea,  occasionally  observed,  apparently  independent  of  actual  in- 
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flammation,  may  Ue  so  severe  as  to  prove  a  serious  complication.  It  may  Ke 
foetid  in  character  ami  attended  with  great  abdominal  distention.  Such  a 
diarrhoea  is  probably  a  manifestation  of  something  more  than  a  mere  pntre- 
faetive  decomposition  of  ihe  ingesta,  although  I  have  observed  it  in  a  case 
after  the  crisis  when  it  seemed  to  he  a  result  of  fermentation  of  the  highly 
albuminous  dietary  and  yielded  after  such  articles  nf  the  food  had  been 
replaced  by  articles  of  nonanimal  origin. 

Acute  nephritis  is  not  a  very  infrequent  occurrence  in  pneumonia  which 
may  lie  overlooked  if  daily  examinations  of  the  urine  are  not  made.  Tt  may 
prove  a  serious  complication,  yet,  according  to  Lieheruieister,  does  not  often 
eventuate  in  chronic  renal  disease.  It  is  especially  liable  to  occur  in  persons 
whose  kidneys  Mere  previously  not  healthy,  and  hence  in  old  people*  Willi 
a  view  to  the  possible  prevention  of  this  complication  patients  should  be 
encouraged  to  keep  the  urine  diluted  by  the  ingestion  of  large  amounts  of 
fluid. 

Pulmonary  abscess,  said  by  some  to  lie  rather  more  likely  in  apex  pneu- 
monias, is  also  an  infrequent  complication,  having  been  found  in  I  per  cent 
of  Osier's  autopsies  and  L2  per  cent  of  Aufrecht's  253  cases.  It  may  be 
of  large  size  but  is  usually  so  small  as  to  make  the  detection  of  its  site 
difficult  or  impossible,  even  when  the  characteristic  purulent  sputa  with 
haematoidin  crystals  make1  their  appearance.  The  pneumonia  generally  clears 
up  while  the  abscess  pcrsisls,  and  convalescence  is  tedious  or  the  patient 
finally  succumbs  to  exhaustion  and  sepsis. 

Gangrene  nf  the  lung  is  <till  more  uncommon,  Sello  having  found  but 
three  instances  in  750  pneumonias  and  Aufrecht  none  in  l.oOl  cases.  It 
may  he  very  small  or  extensive,  but  in  cither  event  can  only  be  diagnosed  by 
the  characteristic  stinking  sputa. 

Duration  and  Termination. —  As  so  tersely  expressed  by  Aufrecht,  a 
pneumonia  may  last  from  one  day  to  three  weeks.  Formerly  I  was  skeptical 
and  even  sarcastic  in  my  criticism  of  those  who  believed  m  the  so-called  abor- 
tive forms  since  the  data  on  which  the  diagnosis  was  based  seemed  to  me 
insufficient.  With  advancing  years  1  have  grown  more  charitable,  and  al- 
though having  seen  but  one  case  which  might  possibly  come  under  this  head, 
I  am  willing  to  accept  the  statements  of  such  clinicians  as  Leobe,  Weil, 
Thomas,  Tophoff,  Baruch  and  Bernhard  as  convincing. 

Last  year  a  case  was  observed  in  Chicago  by  Drs,  V,  S.  Churchill  and 
J.  L.  Miller  winch  gave  the  signs  of  acute  croupous  pneumonia  even  to 
characteristic  rusty  sputum  and  ye\  showed  signs  of  resolution  within  twenty- 
four  hours.      How  such   a  stale  nf  things  can   take  place,   whether   the  case 

86.  with  incredible  celerity  through  all  three  stages  or  is  aborted  in  the 
first  stage  can  only  be  a  matter  for  conjecture,  The  fact  must  lie  accepted 
on  faith  by  such  of  us  as  have  not  heen  convinced  by  personal  experience. 

The  long  duration  in  three  or  more  weeks  is  to  he  explained  in  several 
ways.  "Repealed  extensions  or  even  the  rare  relapses  may  retard  convales- 
cence, or  the  rase  may  end  by  lysis,  the  temperature  and  other  general  and 
local  symptoms  disappearing  by  slow  degrees.  Tn  other  cases  the  course  of 
the  disease  may  be  protracted   by   complications  or  by  delayed  resolution. 
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This  last-mentioned  possibility  furnishes  a  fruitful  theme  for  discussion  by 
writers.  Jl  was  taught  hy  earlier  authors  in  particular,  that  instead  of 
resolution  taking  place  within  a  few  days  or  a  week,  as  is  usual,  it  might 
he  retarded  by  different  not  altogether  understood  factors,  among  which 
influence  are  old  age  and  general  feebleness. 

The  opinion  now  seems  to  be  gaining  ground,  however,  that  the  persist* 
ence  of  dullness,  bronchial  breathing  and  even  of  crepitant  rales  is  to  be 
attributed  not  to  slow  absorption  of  the  exudate  hut  to  its  conversion  into 
fibrous  tissue.  In  other  words  the  exudate  undergoes  organization  and  that 
portion  of  the  lung  becomes  permanently  indurated.  (See  Morbid  Anatomy.) 
Fraenkel  goes  so  far  as  to  stale  that  he  has  pnu  ticallv  abandoned  his  old 
notion  based  on  the  teachings  of  Charcot  that  the  persistence  of  local  signs 
is  due  to  slow  resolution,  and  he  believes,  from  his  study  of  twelve  such 
cases  that  Came  to  autopsy,  that  the  condition  is  one  of  organization.  Such 
resulting  induration  may  be  very  limited  or  may  involve  the  greater  part  of 
the  IoIh1  OCCUpiod  by  the  exudate.  It  is  such  GflSQfl  Utftl  become  instances 
of  chronic  pneumonia  with  consequent  dilatation  of  the  bronchi.  They  may 
even  lead  to  retraction  of  the  lung  and  to  chest-deformity,  as  witness  a  case 
observed   bv  Stokes  and   cited    by   Fraenkel. 

As  already  stated  the  retention  of  local  signs  denoting  a  failure  on  tbc 
part  of  the  lung  to  clear  up  is  seen  most  often  in  aged  and  debilitated  sub- 
Yet  now  and  then  they  may  persist  in  the  young  and  robust.  When 
such  is  the  ease  the  individual  loses  his  constitutional  symptoms,  convalesces, 
though  somewhat  tardily,  mid  after  a  time  is  able  to  resume  his  former 
occupation,     lie  may  experience  alight  shortness  of  breath  fin  extraordinary 

exertion  and  may  complain  of  pain  in  the  affected  side. 

Dullness  and  diminished  bronchial  breathing  are  found  at  one  base  and 
voice-sounds  and  fremitus  are  somewhat  increased,  thus  demonstrating  that 

the  local  signs  are  not  owing  to  pleuritic  thickening.  Alter  the  lapse  of 
many  months  or  even  years  the  percussion-note  assumes  a  more  resonant 
quality,  showing  that  resolution  has  at  length  proceeded  or  that  the  areas 
of  limited  organization  have  become  disguised  bv  compensatory  emphysema. 
In  my  hospilal  service  in  the  Winter  of  1905  there  was  admitted  an  old 
man  who  gave  his  age  as  a  hundred.  He  certainly  looked  to  be  that  old  and 
when  he  was  discovered  to  have  an  acute  croupous  pneumonia  of  the  right 
lower  lobe  it  was  believed  he  would  quickly  succumb.  His  fever  wTas  high 
I-.:  -■■  .igi-d  a  person,  averaging  nol  far  from  Mi:1,.  re-|iirationn  were  frequent 
and  labored,  the  pulse  scarcely  appreciable  in  the  beady,  wirelike  artery,  the 
heart-sounds  rapid  and  arrhythmic  and  obscured  by  the  line  and  GO! 
bubbling  rales  that  filled  both  lungs,  while  over  the  entire  right  lower  lobe 
well-marked  dullness,  ('repliant  and  subcrepitant  rales  largely  concealed 
the  breath-sounds  which,  however,  could  be  marie  out   to  be  feebly  tubular. 

Cough  was  infrequent  and  expectoration  was  absent  or  Bwallowcd,  Low 
muttering  delirium  wae  present  and  yet  the  patient  could  be  aroused  and 
made  to  answer  questions.  Urine  and  feces  were  passed  involuntarily.  The 
tamrii  was  pronounced  and  yel  the  patient  held  out  surprisingly.  Death 
at  length  proved  conqueror  and  at  autopsy  the  findings  were  as  follows: 
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1.  Lobar  pneumonia  in  the  stage  of  organization  in  the  posterior  part  of 
the  right  lower  lobe  and  the  whole  of  the  right  middle  lobe. 

2.  Acute  tracheo-bronehial  lymphadenitis. 

3.  (Edema  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  right  lower  lobe. 

4.  Atrophic  emphysema  of  the  right  upper  and  the  whole  of  the  left  lung. 

5.  Bilateral  fibrous  pleuritis,  with  calcification  of  the  adhesions  on  the 

right  side  (Fig.  26). 

6.  Chronic  aortic 
and  mitral  endocar- 
ditis. 

7*  Healed  anemic 
infarcts  of  the  spleen. 

8.  Marked  athero- 
ma with  calcification  of 
the  entire  aorta  except 
the  ascending  portion 
of   the  arch. 

ft.  General  arterio- 
sclerosis. 

1 0.  Arteriosclerotic 
atrophy  of  the  kidneys. 

1 1 .  Chronic  inter- 
stitial   myocarditis. 

12.  Slight  intersti- 
tial hepatitis. 

The  affected  por- 
tions of  the  right  lung 
were  very  firm  and  elas- 
tic, not  collapsing  in 
the  least  on  removal 
from  the  thorax,  and 
resisting  indent  at  ion  by 
the  fingers  in  a  man- 
ner contrasting  sharply 
with  the  (edematous  or 
emphysematous  lung 
about  it.  On  section  it 
showed  a  pinkish-gray, 
distinctly  translucent 
surface  much  mottled 
by  anthracotic  pigment. 
The  surface  was  dry- 
ami  only  from  the  larger  blood-vessels  was  fluid  obtained  on  pressure. 
Crepitation  was  very  feeble  but  enough  air  was  present  to  float  the  small 
portion  cut  off  and  tested  in  water.  Microscopically  (Plate  V).  the  fibrin  of 
the  pneumonic  exudate  was  represented  by  occasional  masses  nf  hyaline  mate- 
rial  I'nimd  in  the  alveoli.     For  the  most  part  however  the  alveoli  were  Oiled. 


Fig.   20. — Caletfic&tion  of  aid  pleuritic  adhesions  in  cast  nur- 

rated  uii  page  2  e>. 
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by  a  newly  forming  connective  tissue.    Delicate  capillaries  wlto 
into  the  air  spaces,  surrounded  by  leucocytes  and  embryonic  con 
cells,  which  absorbed  and  replaced  the  fibrin  and  ultimately  ivt 
eration  of  the  air-cell. 

Another,  fortunately  not  very  frequent,  mode  of  termination 
or  gangrene.    These  have  been  considered  under  Complications 
a  separate  chapter  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  to  these  the  read 
for  particulars. 
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Clinical  Varieties.  Atypical  Pneumonias— If  the  student  expects  to 
find  all  In-  pneumonias  corresponding  to  the  classical  picture  as  described 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  he  will  be  doomed  to  disappointment.  In  private 
practice  among  the  well-to-do,  or  at  least  such  persons  as  enjoy  a  healthful 
environment,  he  will  find  the  majority  of  his  cases  sufficiently  typical  to 
render  easy  their  recognition  as  lobar  and  due  to  the  pneumoeoccus.  Never- 
theless, even  here  examples  will  now  and  then  be  encountered  of  what  are 
generally  spoken  of  as  Atypical  pneumonias. 

In  hospital  practice  and  in  unsanitary  surroundings  it  is  very  common 
■  deviations  from  the  characteristic  type,  which  prove  diagnoeticaJlj 
puzzling  and  perplex  the  practitioner  as  to  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the 
process.  Such  cases  also  stimulate  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  observer  con- 
cerning the  invariable  presence  of  the  diplococcus  oi  Fraenkel  as  the  sole 
or  even  the  main  causative  agent  of  the  pneumonia. 

The  perplexity  seems  to  be  enhanced  by  the  results  of  sputum  examina- 
tion, since  this  generally  shows  a  variety  of  germs.  Pnenmococci  are  seen, 
and  in  addition  streptococci  and  nj'irn  influenza  bacilli,  these  mixed  ^erms 
often  being  in  far  greater  number.  In  such  an  event  one  is  naturally  tempted 
tfv  look  up<m  the  ease  as  an  example  of  mixed  infection,  and  T  have  seen 
cases  in  which  J  expressed  such  an  opinion.  This  was  especially  so  in  an 
atypical  pneumonia  seen  in  consultation  at  Macomb,  111.,  which,  developing 
after  several  days  of  malaise  with  bronchitis  and  other  symptoms  seeming 
to  indicate  the  grippe,  displayed  consolidation  of  a  patchy  distribution.  Pain 
was  a  particularly  pronounced  feature  and  the  temperature  was  erratic.  The 
sputa  were  not  rusty  hut  were  tenacious  and  on  microscopic  examination 
led  influenza  bacilli  in  great  excess  over  diplococci  Recovery  took  place 
by  lysis. 

It  is  probable  that  in  this  and  similar  cases  the  pneumoeoccus  is  really 
the  causative  agent  and  that  the  other  germs  are  derived  from  the  fauces 
or  have  supplanted  the  diplococci.  The  fael  that  these  latter,  owing  to  their 
vulnerability,  frequently  fail  of  demonstration  in  the  late  stages  or  after 
crisis  and  may  then  ho  replaced  by  other  organisms,  renders  if  unsafe  to 
conclude  Ihnt  they  were  absent  altogether  or  wen1  blended  with  other  hac- 
teria.  In  corroboration  of  this  statement  may  be  cited  the  well-known 
bacteriological  investigations  of  the  Klein  pcrer  Brothers  whose  work  Fraenkel 
declares  he  has  amply  verified. 
252 
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The  Kkmperera  aspirated  the  lungs  in  a  number  of  casts  of  pneumonia 
close  to  the  periphery  of  the  infiltration,  and  without  exception  were  able 
by  appropriate  culture  and  inoculation  in  rabbits  to  demonstrate  only  the 
piieuniocoeeus.  In  one  of  their  cases  the  fluid  withdrawn  three  days  before: 
the  crisis  contained  this  organism  in  numbers,  whereas  eight  days  later,  and 
after  the  death  of  the  patient,  only  streptococci  could  he  discovered.  In  the 
light  of  such  facts,  therefore,  it  appears  unsafe  to  assume  that  when  a  croupous 
pneumonia  deviates  from  the  usual  type  it  floes  so  beeause  of  some  other 
than  a  pncumocoecus  infection  OF  of  a  mixed  infection.  Moreover,  the  whole 
subject  seems  to  me  simplified  by  accepting  the  adiologieal  unity  of  the 
disease  and  by  regarding  clinical  variations  as  due  to  peculiarities  residing 
either  in  the  ftploeoccufl  or  in  the  individual  afflicted.  It  is  certainly  in 
accord  with  bacteriological  facts  to  assume  marked  differences  in  the  viru- 
lence of  the  germ  in  different  cases,  which  may  account  for  some  of  the 
clinical  peculiarities. 

Experience  also  force!  us  to  the  conclusion  that  deviations  from  the  ordi- 
nary type  arc  determined  by  individual  factors,  in  particular  by  age,  habits 
and  previous  disease.  Nevertheless,  when  all  such  conditions  are  granted, 
there  still  remain  cases  in  which  the  atypical  manifestations  are  inexplicable 
on  any  yet  established  hypothesis  and  we  must  simply  accept  them  as  clinical 
facts  without  attempting  an  explanation. 

Migratory  Pneumonia  (Pneumonia  migrans,  Creeping  Pneumonia), — 
This  form  of  the  disease  is  characterized  by  the  fresh  invasion  of  other 
portions  of  the  lung  than  that  first  affected  as  shewn  bv  the  usual  signs 
of  dullness,  bronchial  breathing  and  crepitant  rales,  //  is  essential  that  the 
area  or  areas  previously  involved  manifest  objective  evidence  of  progressing 
resolution  while  neighboring  parts  art1  becomhitf  attacked.  One  not  infre- 
quently hears  this  condition  of  things  spoken  of  as  an  extension  of  the  pneu- 
monia. Such  is  not  strictly  accurate,  however,  since  in  typical  cases  of 
genuine  fibrinous  pneumonia,  as  remarked  by  Fraenkel,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  infiltration  to  begin  in  a  limited  area  and  thence  extend  throughout 
the  lobe  without  any  sign  of  resolution  in  the  primary  zone,  thna  constituting 
a  true  extension. 

VVunderlich  designated  the  form  now  under  consideration  erratic  pneu- 
monia and  Fraenkel  adopts  the  same  term.  Friedreich  likened  it  in  its 
progressive  tendency  to  erysipelas,  emphasizing,  na  did  Ilomburger,  the  in- 
vasion by  continuity  of  areas  contiguous  to  the  part  previously  involved. 
In  ibis  sens*'  it  is  a  creeping  pneumonia,  whereas  VVunderlich  and  Fraenkel 
prefer  to  restrict  the  term  migratory  to  eases  in  which  zones  of  later  devel- 
opment are  separated  more  or  less  widely  from  the  original  seat  of  the 
disea-e. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  distinction  does  not  appear  tn  me  an  essential 
one,  provided  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  area  must  be  clearing  up  while 
another  is  being  attacked.  In  this  manner  an  entire  lobe  0T  indeed  a  whole 
lung  may  show  successive  stages  of  involvement.  Moreover,  it  is  not  neees- 
sarv  for  the  migrating  process  to  be  restricted  to  only  one  lung,  since  it 
mav  invade  the  opposite  one  in  the  same  manner, 
I* 
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As  might  be  erpected,  these  recurring  manifestations  of  lung  implicai 
exert  a  marked  influence  over  the  course  and  prognosis  of  the  disease,  F 
nidi  <lw<-!t  on  the  typhoid  character  of  the*.-  casr>.  Such  is  not  always  true, 
however,  since  this  type  of  pneumonia  is  often  distinguished  by  nothing  more 
than  irregularity  of  the  temperature  curve.  Authors  generally  describe  the 
temperature  as  remittent  or  intermittent,  the  remissions  agreeing  with  the 
occurrence  of  resolution  in  the  several  areas  and  the  exacerbations  with 
the  fresh  inflammatory  action, 

Wilnon  Fox  states  that  even  recurring  chills  may  be  noted,  bespeaking' 
new  10068  of  pneumonic  consolidation.  This  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  a 
case  of  senile  pnenmonis,  three  chills  occurring  inside  of  thirty-two  h 
Although  the  fever-curve  may  display  such  an  irregular  character,  it  is 
not  invariably  ^>.  hut  may  remain  continuously  high,  the  same  as  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  Thus  Fraenkel  states  that  in  twelve  of  Ruge's  collected  instances 
of  mj|  pneumonia  the  fever  was  a  continuous  one.     Yet,  if  the  char- 

of  the  pyrexia  is  not  especially  inrUit*ncvd,  its  duration  is.  The  disease 
is  unavoidably  protracted  mid  may  drag  along  f»»r  twelve  days  ( Hombnrgai ) fl 
seventeen  days  (Huge),  and  even  six  weeks  (Fox), 

In  other  respects  there  may  he  nothing  peculiar  in  the  symptomatolo. 
Sputa  may  or  may  noi  be  rusty,  and  cough  may  likewise  show  considerable 
differences,  In  the  Winter  of  L903  1  attended  an  old  negro  servant  in  my 
own  household  who  ultimately  died  of  this  form  of  pneumonia.  The  process 
began  in  the  right  lower  lobe,  involved  ih«i  lateral  portion  and  resolved  at 
the  '-ml  of  five  days.  With  subsidence  of  temperature  the  old  man  arose 
and,  despite  remonstrance  by  the  nurse,  staid  up  all  day.  Tin*  next  morning 
his  right  lower  lobe,  somewhat  more  anteriorly,  again  showed  si^ns  of  in- 
va-inn  and  temperature  waa  up,  about  t02c  F.  A  third  involvement  occurred 
in  this  same  lunjr  and  tlien  the  process  jumped  to  the  left  lower  lobe  and 
here  exhibited  two  migrations.  With  each  resolution  the  fever  remitted 
ant]  my  hope  of  a  favorable  termination  was  raised  only  to  he  again  dashed 
to  the  ground.  In  this  manner  ihe  disease  dragged  through  twenty-one  days, 
during  the  last  three  of  which  iIm-  patient  was  mildly  delirious.  The 
became  complicated  by  otitis  media,  thick  pus  being  freely  discharged. 

The  prognosis  in  these  migratory  cases  is  serious,  not  necessarily  on 
account  of  the  intensit}  of  the  symptoms  bul  because  of  the  liability  to 
Tail ur<'  of  resistance  through  the  protracted  strain  on  the  vital  powers. 
Fraenkel  expresses  the  view  that  the  reason  the  mortality  Is  noi  greater  in 
this  (hiss  of  cases  lies  In  the  fact  thai  the  limitation  of  the  pneumonic 
infiltration  does  noi  so  seriously  embarrass  the  heart  and  respiratory  centers, 
"On  the  wholej  Hombnrger  regards  its  prognosis  as  favorable"  (W.  Fox). 

Relapsing  Pneumonia. — A  distinction  is  In  he  made  between  this  form 
and  the  one  just  considered.    A  relapse  may  be  said  to  occur  when,  after  a 
variable  interval  of  time,  an  area  which  is  undergoing  resolution  again  ba- 
the Beat  of  inflammation.    The  process,  as  shown  by  one  of  Fraenkella 
may  also  Invade  another  area,  hut  it  must  recur  in  the  original  zone 
if  it  is  to  constitute  n  relapse.    Otherwise  it  might  be  a  migration  merely. 

In  (his  sense  relapsing  pneumonia  is  rare,     Fraenkel  states  thai  Wagner 
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saw  but  two  instances  out  of  l,l<m  cases,  Bugs  two  »ui  of  440  rases  and 
altogether  but  nine  instants  in  the  literatim*,  while  In-  himself  observed 
^■vcii  instances  out  of  approximately  1,000  eases  of  pneumonia,  1  have  seen 
niic  instance,  of  which  more  anon. 

The   length   of   the  interval   between   attacks   varies    within   rather  wide 
limits,  having  ranged  between  one  and  twenty-six  days  in   Fraenkel*- 
eases.    The  duration  of  (he  ncond  invasion  fa  Likewise  finable.    In  Buge*a 
Collected   instances   it   averaged   less   than    five   days,    while   in    FraerikcFs    it 
rilled  from  two  to  twelve  day-,  being  three,  ten,  five,  twelve,  two,  three,  live, 

respectively. 

In  other  regarde  there  is  nothing  peculiar  or  worthy  of  special  note  in 
this  type  of  pneumonia.  All  writers  who  make  mention  of  il,  Germain  See, 
as  well  as  those  already  cited,  agree  in  the  requirement  that  fresh  evidence 
of  the  pneumonic  infiltration  must  appear  before  previous  signs  in  the  same 
region  have  entirely  passed  away.  Jn  conformity  therewith  was  a  ease  ob- 
served  by  me  in  January,  1904,  in  consultation  In  Evanston,  III. 

An  elderly  gentleman  confined  to  his  bed  with  a  broken  leg  was  seized 
with  excruciating  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  chesi  on  Sunday  evening, 
Tin-  nead  morning  his  physician,  Dr.  Bragdon,  was  able  to  make  out  acute 
croupous  pneumonia  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  right  inferior  lobe.  I  saw 
the  patient  late  that  sauu'  evening  and  confirmed  the  doctor's  findings. 

On  Ihf  third  day  of  the  disease  the  temperature  fell  to  norma!  and  the 
ease  appeared  to  he  doing  so  well  ibat  my  visits  were  discontinued,  On  the 
following  Sunday,  however,  intense  pain  again  recurred  in  that  side  and  1 
was  summoned  to  hie  bedside,  II is  temperature  which  had  been  normal  for 
three  days  was  again  elevated  to  the  vicinity  of  102°  F.  and  l  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognizing   fresh  ligns  of  pneumonia  in   the  same  area  as  that 

invoked  at  1ir>1.  This  second  attack  was  also  short  lived,  about  two  days, 
and  the  gentleman  ultimately  made  an  excellent  recovery. 

Such  cases  are  most  interesting  sine*'  they  jKHiit  to  the  possibility  of  a 
retention  of  the  causative  agent    in  a   pari   uf  a  lung  in  which  its  action  had 

ceased.  Prognosis  is  affected  by  the  duration  rather  than  the  intensity  of 
the  affection.    Such  cases  exemplify  the  uncertainty  attending  pneumonia 

and  the  truth  of  the  remark  previously  made,  that  a  pneumonia  patient  can- 
not  he  considered  out  of  danger  >o  long  Si  any  signs  of  disease  persist. 

Abortive  Pneumonia  (Larval  pneumonia).— Tbeee  are  names   bestowed 

upon  mild  forms  of  the  disease  whose  duration  does  not  exceed  one  or.  at 
the  most,  two  days.  For  this  reason  many  clinicians  have  doubted  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  diagnosis.  I  frankly  confess  to  the  same  skepticism,  probably 
because  T  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  observe  such  cases.  It  uiiKt  be 
admitted,  however,  that  there  are  too  many  reports  by  competent  observer-  to 
justify  such  skepticism.  For  instance1  there  has  quite  recently  come  to  my 
notice  a  case  of  a  young  man  with  aortic  insufficiency  which  presented  an 
initial  chill,  bloody  expectoration,  dullness,  bronchial  breathing,  crepitant 
riles  and  elevation  of  temperature,  in  short,  (1m-  signs  of  pneumonia.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  the  local  signs  disappeared  ami  the  temperature  fell  to 
normal. 
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Were  it  not  for  the  character  of  the  sputa  this  case  would  be  vmry 
gestivc  nf  the  acute  pulmonary  congestion  which  Woillez  depicted  under  the 
title  of  II a>mo pneumonia  and  which  Kreiirh  writers  term  MaladU  di  \\  <>illrz. 
Winn.  however,  one  reads  of  similar  eases  reported  by  German  clinicians, 
in  particular  Weil  and  Kuge,  and  finds  that  such  experienced  author 
Aufrecht  and  Fracnkel  credit  the  reliability  of  their  reports,  he  is  compelled 
to  accept  abortive  pneumoniae  as  among  the  possibilities. 

The  most  characteristic  instance  seems  to  be  the  one  reported  by  Weil. 
This  reporter  had  the  rare  good  Fortune  to  observe  his  case  from  -tart  in 
finish  since  it  befell  a  patient  already  an  inmate  of  the  hospital.  The  illness 
ran  its  course  with  all  the  eharach-rs  belonging  to  pneumonia,  except  that 
eight  days  subsequently  crepitant  rales  were  still  audible  over  the  affected 
area   ( Aufrecht  ). 

It  would  seem  hypercritical,  therefore,  longer  to  doubt  such  occurrences. 
Nevertheless  care  must  be  <wereiscd  not  to  regard  as  larval  pneumonia  all 
in  which  only  some  of  the  symptoms  are  present.  Thus,  in  the 
malatiir  de  Woillez  the  expectoration  is  said  to  be  fluid  and  aero-mucous  but 
not  so  tenacious  as  thai  of  pneumonia.  So  thai  although  Carriere  obtained 
pneumococci  as  well  as  streptococci  and  staphylococci  by  puncture  along  the 
margin  of  the  dull  area,  Fraenke]  is  himself  in  doubt  whether  to  regard 
such  cases  as  instances  of  acute  pulmonary  hyperemia  or  of  mild  pneu- 
monia caused  by  diplocooei  of  unusually  low  virulence.  In  like  manner 
iini-1  be  distinguished  such  cases  as  those  reported  by  kmlm  in  the  prison 
;if  \lohrin<:en,  and  briefly  mentioned  by  Fraenkel  as  examples  of  febris 
herpetica. 

In  these,  which  might  be  thought  to  fall  under  the  brad  nf  what  Wilson 
Fox  describes  as  La  tint  pneumonia,  the  disease  began  with  a  chill  and 
displayed  the  ordinary  characters  of  pneumonia,  even  to  the  elevation  o! 
temperature]  critical  defervescence  and  herpes,  hut  without  any  evidence 
of  consolidation  upon  the  most  careful  examination.  It  is  such  short-lived 
and  enigmatical  cases  that  cast  doubt  on  the  efficacy  of  the  various  plans 
of  treatment  reputed  capable  of  aborting  pneumonia. 

Central  Pneumonia. — This  term  is  employed  to  designate  cases  in  which 
the  exudate  is  so  deeply  seated  as  to  escape  detection  by  physical  examination. 
In  typical  cases  of  fibrinous  pneumonia  the  inflammatory  process  spreads 
gradually  from  the  point  at  which  dullness  first  appears  until,  at  the  end 
of  the  third  day,  the  whole  lobe  has  become  involved.  In  the  class  of  ci 
now  considered  the  infiltration  is  either  too  limited  and  centrally  located  or, 
being  of  greater  extent,  is  yet  too  far  beneath  the  surface  to  give  rise  to 
physical  signs  at  any  time. 

Central  pneumonia  Is  nol  common  or  al  leasi  is  not  frequently  diagnosed. 
Its  recognition  rausl  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  sputa,  the  temperature 
and  pulse-respiration  ratio.  Rusty  expectoration  in  the  course  of  an  acutely 
developed  febrile  affection  would  speak  for  this  form  of  pneumonia  in  the 
absence  of  physical  signs,  and  >honld  herpes  appear  and  the  respirations  be 
accelerated  out  of  normal  relation  to  the  pulse,  the  diagnosis  would  be 
justified. 
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Daily  examination  of  the  chest  should  be  made,  since  it  is  very  possible 
for  the  infiltration,  deeply  situated  at  first,  to  spread  until  it  reaches  the 
periphery  at  some  point,  and  so  becomes  recognizable.  Aside  from  the  lack 
of  demonstrable  physical  findings,  then1  is  nothing  in  these  eases  to  distin- 
guish them  from  typical  ones  or  to  modify  prognosis  or  treatment.  T  cannot 
now  recollect  having  seen  a  characteristic  example  of  this  kind  although 
instances  have  been  numerous  enough  in  which  it  necessitated  long  and 
careful  search  before  the  location  of  the  small  exudate  was  discovered. 

Massive  Pneumonia. — This  is  a  term  applied  to  rather  infrequent  instances 
of  such  extensive  exudate  as  to  block  not  only  the  bronchial  tubes  but  the 
air-cells  as  well.  In  this  condition  of  things  the  small  amount  of  residual 
air  not  driven  out  by  the  inflammatory  product  is  absorbed  and  the  entire 
lobe,  or  possibly  the  whole  long,  becomes  airless.  The  result  is  that  exam- 
ination at  the  bedside  discloses  flatness  with  intense  sense  of  resistance  but 
no  breath-sounds. 

The  condition  closely  simulates  pleurisy  with  effusion  and  is  very  likely 
to  lead  to  mistake  in  diagnosis.    Due  attention  must  be  given,  therefore,  to 

si«ms  of  pressure  on  the  thoracic  wall  and  adjacent  viscera  since  their  ab- 
sence WOflld  point  to  massive  pneumonia.  Should  fibrinous  plugs  or  casts 
■■<  i  rpectorated,  air  would  again  enter  the  tubes  and  bronchial  breathing 
would  become  audible.  This  failing,  resort  would  better  be  had  to  explora- 
tory puncture.  T  have  already  narrated  a  case  in  which  a  pleuritic  effusion 
hemmed  in  by  old  adhesions  was  mistaken  for  massive  pneumonia.  Displace- 
ment of  contiguous  organs  was  prevented  and  a  differential  diagnosis  could 
have  been  made  only  by  aid  of  »  needle. 

Massive  pneumonias  are  apt  to  prove  most  grave  atTairs  by  reason  of  the 
strain  on  the  right  ventricle  and  the  interference  with  oxygenation  of  the 
blood. 

Latent  Pneumonia, — This  is  a  term  applied  to  cases  in  which  the  symp- 
toms of  the  lung  aflcetion  are  marked  by  those  of  some  other  complaint  or 
in  BO  ill  defined  as  to  escape  recognition,  The  former  is  apt  to  be  the  case 
in  children  in  vrhom  the  cerebral  disturbances  are  thought  to  constitute  the 
whole  difficulty,  and  the  latter  in  the  aged  when  they  are  supposed  to  be 
simply  failing  from  weight  of  years  and  the  feebleness  incident  thereto. 
Latent  pneumonia  may  be  masked  by  the  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens,  and 
hence  should  always  hr  carefully  sought  for  in  drunkards.  It  is  obvious  from 
the  foregoing  that  latent  pneumonia  is  very  unlikely  in  vigorous  adults. 

Typhoid  Pneumonia* — This,  like  latent  or  masked  pneumonia,  rarely  oc- 
curs in  healthy  young  subjects,  but  rather  in  the  debilitated  and  old.  It  is 
what  is  better  known  as  asthenic  pneumonia  of  Stokes.  The  phrase  does  not 
signify  a  conjunction  of  typhoid  fever  and  pneumonia,  hut  an  adynamic 
type  of  the  latter.    The  term  is  objectionable. 

Bilious  Pneumonia, — Much  has  hern  written  about  this,  particularly  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  where  it  would  seem  to  prevail  rather  more  fre- 
quently in  the  Summer  months  (W,  Fox).  It  is  an  asthenic  type  with 
gastro- intestinal  disturbance  and  icterus  although  the  latter  does  not  appear 
to  be  necessary  to  this  type.     It  La  said  to  occur  in  epidemics. 
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Asthenic  Pneumonia.— This  type  of  the  disease  is  characterized  by 
prostration  and  other  symptoms  of  intense  Infection  presently  to  be  dea  i 
It  was  divided  by  Leichtenstern  into  primary  and  secondary  and  moei  irriten 
adopt  hie  classification,  in  spirit  at  least  if  not  in  terms,  since  they  admit 
the  occurrence  of  asthenic  pneumonia,  both  independent  of  and  in  conno 
with  chronic  disease  or  favoring  individual  conditions. 

A.B  belonging  to  the  primary  form  are  to  be  reckoned  most  of  the  OS 
that  have  manifested  an  epidemic  tendency,  i.e.,  that  have  appeared  to  be 
spread  from  one  individual  to  another  by  in  feet  inn.  Thus  Kuhn  and  Kersch- 
enMoiiuT  have  each  reported  examples  of  this  type  auion^  the  inmafc  -  of 
prisons,  while  Midler  and  Butry  observed  similar  hut  less  numerous  examples 
in  the  families  of  poor  peasants  living  in  an  unfavorable  environment.  Mul- 
leins five  eases  concerned  three  residents  of  one  house  and  two  relatives  who 
came  to  visit  those  first  stricken.  Butry's  occurred  among  the  inhabitants 
of  h  small  village,  and  of  the  twenty  afflicted  eight  died. 

In  this  category  may  also  be  placed  instances  of  pneumonia  apparently 
communicated  to  Imman  subjects  by  diseased  parrots  and  by  fiforange  termed 
Psittahosis,  Gaston,  Mallenchini,  Gilbert.  r'ournicr  and  others  have  reported 
such  eases,  hi  lb*1  parrot?  the  post-mortem  findings  and  symptoms  were  of 
enteritis  without  pneumonia,  whereas  in  the  human  subjects  the  disease  was 
a  pneumonia  with  pronounced  typhoid  character  and  very  fatal. 

The  precise  nature  of  this  pneumonia  is  still  a  matter  for  doubt  since 
I  he  results  of  autopsy  have  not  always  been  recorded  or,  when  so,  seemed  to 
point  to  a  lobular  distribution.  The  aetiology  is  also  not  clear.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  the  bacillus  found  by  Nocard  in  the  diseased  birds  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  pneumonia  in  tin  persons  who  had  nursed  and  attended 
the  pets,  or  whether  it  was  the  diplococcus  tanceolatus,  or  whether,  a>  sug- 
gested by  Fraenkel,  it  may  not  have  been  a  mixture  of  both  these  organisms. 
At  all  events  ibe  disease  was  clinically  a  well-marked  example  of  asthenic 
pneumonia. 

The  precise  nature  of  primary  asthenic  pneumonia  is  likewise  a  matter 
for  doubt.  Fraenkel  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  autopsies  recorded  by  Lei  eh- 
tenstcrn  and  Eppinger  pointed  to  a  cellular  rather  than  a  genuine  fibrinous: 
exudate,  since  the  cut  surface  Mas  too  smooth  ami  not  distinctively  granular. 
Aufrecht,  on  the  other  hand,  expresses  the  belief  that  the  exudate  was  plainly 
a  fibrinous  one.  There  likewise  appears  to  be  some  uncertainty  concerning 
the  bacteriology  of  these  primary  eases,  although  preponderance  of  evidence 
is  in  favor  of  their  being  due  to  the  pneumococcus. 

The  primary  form  is  infrequent  and  occurs  more  often  in  some  countries 
and  localities  than  in  others.  Fox  stales  that  it  is  rare  in  England  and  the 
same   statement    may    he    made   of   the    United    States,      It    is    -aid    to   have 

appeared  rather  periodically  in  Stockholm  (Huss  cited  by  Fox),  whereas 
Juergensen  seems  to  have  seen  numerous  cases  in  Basle,  a  circumstance 
which  Wilson  Fox  is  inclined  to  associate  sstiologically  with  the  prevalence 
there  of  typhoid  fever,  i.  »-.,  with  the  unsanitary  conditions  favoring  the 
latter  disease. 

The  secondary  form  of  asthenic  pneumonia  is  encountered  in  debilitated 
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subjects  ami  person*  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol,  It  is  met  with, 
therefore,  in  public  hospitals  and  almshouses  more  often  than  in  private  prac- 
tire.  Cases  that  may  very  appropriately  he  clamed  as  asthenic  are  not  infre- 
quent among  old  people  and  others  who  ure  the  subjects  of  chronic  disease  or 
of  some  previous  malady  Ihat  has  lowered  their  vitality.  This  type  appears 
to  have  become  more  common  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  vears,  since 
epidemics  of  influenza  have  grown  more  frequent,  and  it  probahly  accounts 
in  stime  measure  for  the  alarming  mortality  of  pneumonia  in  our  large 
cities. 

01  course  it  is  impossible  to  determine  from  vital  statistics  as  collected 
by  health  hoards  in  great  cities  limv  large  a  percentage  of  ca>es  rcpnrird  as 
pneumonia  belongs  to  the  genuine  fibrinous  form,  but  it  is  probahly  safe 
to  I  "iiflude  that  a  not  inconsiderable  number  embraces  instances  of  eatarrhal 
pneumonia  or  of  influenza  pneumonia,  and  yet,  I  think,  any  observer  will 
admit  that  during  the  past  decade  cases  of  secondary  asthenic  fibrinous 
pneumonia   have  been   woefully  prevalent  in  large  centers  like   Chicago. 

The  stfHipfvMx  of  primary  asthenic  pneumonia  indicate  cither  an  intense 
infection  or  a  greatly  lessened  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  The 
nervous  system  is  profoundly  affected,  as  shown  by  stupor  that  may  deepen 
into  coma  or  by  delirium  cither  low  and  muttering  or  furious.  The  pulse 
is  more  frequent  and  feebler  than  in  sthenic  cases  and  is  often  distinctly 
dicrotic,  These  unfavorable  characters  often  appear  early  in  the  course  of 
the  affection. 

The  pyrexia  may  be  high  or  moderate  but  in  either  event  shows  marked 
irregularity,  the  extremes  being  widely  divergent.  The  tongue  is  heavily 
coated  ami  dry,  while  sordes  collect  nn  the  tips  and  teeth.  Vomiting  or  a 
tendency  thereto  is  present,  there  is  diarrhma,  and  the  abdomen  is  tympanitic. 
Albuminuria  is  very  prevalent  and  bespeaks  nephritis.  As  the  disease  pro- 
Lri«—-  and  prostration  grows,  tremor  develops  and  then'  may  even  be  jacti- 
tations   (Fox). 

Cough  is  very  apt  to  be  absent,  a  circumstance  by  Traubc  attributed  to 
the  implication  of  the  nervous  system-  If  sputum  is  ejected,  it  is  likely 
to  be  diffluent  and  bloody,  of  what  is  termed  a  prune-juice  character.  Crisis 
may  take  place,  but  if  recovery  ensues  it  is  more  apt  to  be  by  lysis,  the 
course  being  ray  protracted. 

Examination  of  the  lungs  at  the  bedside  may  reveal  well-marked  signs 
of  consolidation  throughout  the  grealcr  part  or  the  whole  of  one  lobe,  but  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  such  signs  to  be  indefinite  or  limited  to  small  areas. 
It  resembles  in  this  regard  a  broncho-pneumonia  rather  than  the  typical 
croupous  form.    Roth  spleen  and  liver  are  said  to  he  enlarged  and  palpable. 

On  post-mortem  examination,  as  already  intimated,  the  change*  do  not 
agree  closely  with  those  of  fibrinous  pneumonia  in  that  the  consolidation  is 
Leas  firm  and  uniform  and  the  cut  section  is  not  so  characteristically  granular. 
There  is  also  a  marked  tendency  to  sudden  transition  from  the  red  to  g 
hepatization  and  even  to  abscess  and  gangrene.  Microscopically  and  bacteri- 
ological ly,  however,  the  process  may  be  shown  to  belong  to  the  typical  pneu- 
inoeoccus  variety. 
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Secondary  cases  of  asthenic  pneumonia  resemble  the  foregoing  very  clo>- 
This  is  especially  so  in  drunkards,  the  group  of  cases  most   often   seen   in 
large  public  hospitals.     An  initial  rigor  may  be  experienced,  hm   when 
not  apt  to  be  pronounced.     In  a  considerable  proportion  of  eases  the  ousel 
is  insidious  and  without  chill  or  pain  in  the  side.     This  is  especially  true  of 
cases  arising  in  connection  with  delirium  tremens. 

More  or  less  elevation  of  temperature  is  present  but  fever  is  not  usually 
high  and  presents  marked  irregularity.  The  skin  is  moist,  often  covered 
with  perspiration  and  is  apt  to  feel  moderately  eool  to  the  hand.  The  tem- 
perature should  never  fail  to  he  recorded  in  cases  of  mania  a  poiu  since,  as 
remarked  by  Osier,  the  state  of  the  body-heat  may  he  the  only  indication 
of  pneumonia. 

Prostration  is  profound,  and  trembling  of  the  muscles  is  an  early  feature. 
The  sensorium  is  clouded  and  there  may  he  coma  vigil  or  active  delirium. 
The  bowels  are  apt  to  be  loose  and  involuntary  discharges  of  faeces  and 
urine  are  common,  hut  vomiting  is  not  always  present.  Insomnia  is  a  verv 
prominent  symptom  and  contributes  to  the  patient's  danger. 

Cough  is  insignificant  or  wauling  and  sputa,  if  present,  are  of  the  prune- 
juice  variety.  The  heart's  action  is  feeble  as  indicated  by  pronounced  accel- 
eration, weakness  and  possibly  dierotism  or  irregularity  of  the  pulse.  There 
is  often  a  tendency  to  collapse,  shown  by  cold  sweat  and  cyanosis,  Respira- 
tions are  accelerated  but  not  so  conspicuously  as  in  sthenic  cases. 

The  prognosis  is  most  grave  since  it  Is  this  class  of  eases  that  so  greatly 
swells  the  mortality  from  pneumonia  in  our  city  hospitals.  Recovery  may 
take  place  hy  crisis  but  the  termination  when  Favorable  is  more  likely  by 
lysis.  Pulmonary  abscess  and  gangrene  are  relatively  common  in  this  class 
of  eases  and  account  for  a  good  many  deaths. 

Secondary  Pneumonia,— This  type  of  the  disease  was  referred  to  in  con- 
sidering the  aHiologieal  influence  of  chronic  affections.  Tt  may  he  seen  in 
persons  who  are  confined  for  a  long  time  to  bed  and  arc  greatly  enfeebled  as 
well   as   in    sufferers   from    some    long-standing   disease   of   heart   or    kidneys. 

Its  distinguishing  features  in  most  instances  arc  its  insidious  onset  and  course 
and  the  profound  asthenia  which  it  induces.  On  this  account  it  may  he 
reckoned  among  asthenic  cases.  Because  of  its  latency  it  is  often  overlooked 
at  the  bedside  and  is  first  discovered  at  the  autopsy.  For  this  reason  I 
would  impress  upon  the  young  practitioner  the  wisdom  of  von  Ziemssen's 
advice  to  his  students  never  to  negled  careful  examination  of  the  chest  in 
every  new  or  obscure  case,  since  only  in  this  way  can  unpleasant  post-mortem 
surprises  be  avoided. 

Terminal  Pneumojiia.^-Thi>  is  only  another  term  thai  is  applied 
of  secondary  pneumonia  occurring  in  persons  greatly  weakened  by  some 
chronic  and  incurable  malady.  As  remarked  by  ( Mcr  the  temperature  may 
become  somewhat  elevated  and  the  pulse  and  respirations  be  accelerated,  yet 
the  patient  he  so  reduced  as  to  make1  a  thorough  examination  of  the  lungs 
Impossible  or  inadvisable,  For  ibis  or  for  other  reasons  the  pneumonia  is 
not  recognized  infra  triiam  and  hence  the  remarkable  contract  between  the 
statistics  of  pneumonia   in   the  ward  and   in  the  dissecting  room.     Tn  such 
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cases  there  may  be  discovered  consolidation  of  an  entire  lower  ] 
one  apex. 

Hypostatic  Pneumonia. — By  this  term  is  signified  a  form  of  inf 
of  low  grade  which  develops  at  the  base  of  the  lung  on  top  of  an 
passive  engorgement  or,  as  it  is  termed,  hypostatic  congestion.  (S( 
X.)  When  one  considers  the  pathogenesis  of  this  form  of  congestic 
class  of  cases  in  which  it  occurs,  he  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  tl 
called  terminal  pneumonia  is  in  many  instances  but  another  term 
static  pneumonia.  On  the  other  hand,  hypostatic  cannot  be  h 
synonymous  with  terminal  pneumonia  since  it  need  not  be  of 
fatal. 

This  form  of  inflammation  is  preceded  for  an  indefinite  time 
engorgement  which  has  received  the  appellation  hypostatic  from  the 
in  its  being  mainly  if  not  exclusively  due  to  the  force  of  gra1 
congestion  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  result  of  feeble  heart-a 
impairment  of  elasticity  in  the  coats  of  the  engorged  vessels.  Thi 
ment  is  shown  clinically  by  impairment  of  resonance  and  enfeel 
breath-sounds  at  the  posterior  bases  and,  when  bronchial  catarrh 
by  fine  moist  rales  and  diminution  of  voice-sounds  and  pectoral  fr< 

On  section  the  lung  is  seen  to  be  of  a  dark-red  color  and  its  c 
drips  with  a  bloody  serum.  It  is,  in  a  word,  in  the  state  known  a; 
tion.  This  condition  is  recognized  to  be  favorable  for  the  super 
inflammation,  or,  in  other  words,  to  furnish  a  good  soil  for  tl 
of  such  bacteria  as  already  exist  in  the  bronchioles  and  alveoli 
access  to  them. 

Hence  it  is  that  what  was  at  first  a  mere  hypostatic  conge 
become  a  hypostatic  pneumonia  under  the  influence  of  pneumoeoc 
this  occurs  the  dependent  parts  of  the  lung  which  were  previously  1 
blood  but  still  contained  air  so  as  to  float  in  water,  become  firm,  i 
coarsely  granular,  or,  in  other  words,  present  the  appearance  of  8 
pneumonia.  There  is,  however,  one  important  point  of  difFerene* 
the  overlying  pleura  is  not  involved  in  the  inflammatory  process 
not  show  a  pleuritic  exudate  (Aufrecht).  Moreover  the  process 
or  never  found  in  the  stage  of  gray  hepatization,  owing  to  the  b 
tion  of  the  process. 

The  symptoms  are  obscure  and  often  disguised  by  those  of  the  i 
malady.     There  may  be  slight  elevation  of  temperature  and  the 
respirations  may  be  somewhat  accelerated.     Cough,  however,  is  ah 
trivial  as  to  escape  notice.     Expectoration  is  wanting  or,  if  presen 
rusty   (Aufrecht). 

Upon  examination  of  the  chest  there  is  perceived  slight  <>r  <•< 
dullness  at  the  bases  of  the  lungs  behind,  which  for  some  unkno 
is  apt  to  be  more  pronounced  at  the  right.  The  breath-sounds  ; 
ished  or  feebly  bronchial  and  accompanied  by  copious  fine  buhblii 
crepitant  rides.  Voice-sounds  are  enfeebled  and  pectoral  fremitus 
diminished.  In  many  cases  the  signs  are  so  vague  that  were  it  n 
slight  constitutional  disturbance  they  would  not  he  held  to  indicate 
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more  than  stasis,  and  indeed  they  are  very  apt  to  be  put  down  to  hypostatic 
congestion  without  inflammation. 

There  is  such  a  striking  similarity  in  the  clinical  picture  to  some  cases 
of  senile  pneumonia  that  one  may  well  inquire  if  some  of  the  instances  of 
senile  pneumonia  are  not  in  reality  eases  of  hypostatic  pneumonia.  Doubt- 
less, also,  many  a  so-called  terminal  pneumonia  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an 
infection  of  a  previously  existing  hypostatic  congestion. 

Senile  Pneumonia. — Undoubtedly  elderly  people  sometimes  react  strongly 
to  the  pneumonic  poison  and  their  disease  runs  a  fairly  typical  course.  The 
exudate  is  lobar  and  compact  and  febrile  reaction  is  pronounced,  It  wifl 
the  fact  just  stated  that  led  to  Urisolle's  utterance  that  in  no  affection  do  the 
aged  manifest  as  high  temperatures  as  in  pneumonia.  Such  is  not  invariable, 
however,  and  my  experience  accords  with  the  statement  generally  made  by 
writers  that  the  tendency  in  pneumonia  of  old  people  is  to  the  asthenic  type 
of  the  disease,  with  moderate  febrile  reaction. 

The  onset  is  often  most  insidious  and  cases  are  lev  no  means  uncommon 
in  which  the  invasion  of  the  disease  was  not  even  suspected  and  the  detection 
of  a  full-fledged  pneumonia  is  the  first  intimation  of  its  presence.  In  most 
instance's  the  onset  is  declared  by  a  feeling  of  weakness  and  malaise,  and 
physical  examination  shows  acceleration  of  pulse  and  respiration  and  dera- 
tion of  body-temperature.  Indeed,  ETourmann  and  Dechambre,  cited  by 
Aufrecht,  assert  such  to  be  the  mode  of  commencement  in  half  the  eaaafc 
The  same  authors  declare  that  the  old  women  of  the  Salpetriere  arise  in  the 
morning,  make  their  beds,  walk  about  and  eat  as  usual,  then  feeling  tired 
lie  down  arid  soon  are  dead.  At  the  necropsy  a  more  or  less  extensive  pneu- 
monic infiltration  is  discovered. 

Distinct  rigor  especially  is  not  apt  to  be  present  or,  if  rigor  is  experi- 
enced it  is,  at  the  most,  only  a  feeling  of  slight  chilliness  or  shivering.  Pain 
is  rather  more  frequent  and  yet  is  a  very  inconstant  Feature.  When  present 
it  is  rarely  intense,  being  of  a  dull  aching  character.  Jn  some  eases  a 
general  tt aching  in  the  bones/9  to  use  the  popular  expression,  is  admitted, 
yet  even  this  may  not  he  so  severe  as  to  occasion  complaint.  Indeed,  as 
remarked  by  Charcot,  some  of  these  old  persons  manifest  no  symptoms  to 
point  to  extensive  involvemeut  of  the  lungs  and  only  the  increasing  feeble- 
ness and  apathy  hear  witness  to  the  dangerous  state  of  weakness. 

The  foregoing  waa  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  lady  of  eighty  whom 
1  attended  some  years  ago.     During  the  greater  pari  of  a  day  she  seemed 
dull  and  inert  and  showed  an  inclination  to  hug  the  fire  though  ehe  did  uoj 
make  special  complain!  of  feeling  cold.     By  evening  she  appeared  so  quiet 
and  stupid  thai  1  was  asked  to  see  her,     In  addition  to  the  above  facta  the 
patient   admitted   in  response  to  query  that  she  ached  more  or  less  all   ov« 
the  body,  hut  not  particularly  in  the  chest.     On  examination  she  was  foun 
to  have  a  pulse  of  about  ninety  and  occasionally  intermittent,  while,  althoug 
her  hands  and   nose  were  cold    to  touch,  her  temperature  by   mouth   was 
fraction   above    I02e    l\      She   was  at   once   put    to   bed    and    the  lungs   we 
carefully  explored,  and.  as  had  been  anticipated,  a  small  patch  of  dullnee 
with  bronchial  respiration  and  crepitant   rales,  was  discovered  at  one  ba 
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Febrile  reaction  is  mi  early  symptom  in  most  cases  and  may  he  consider- 
able, 102  to  103  or  even  higher.  Many  times,  however,  the  temperature  is 
not  much  elevated  averaging  below  102°.  According  to  Fraenkcl,  indeed, 
some  of  these  okl  patients  present  an  "algid  form"  of  the  disease;  the 
extremities  arc  mot,  the  .skin  cyanotic  and  the  voice  almost  inaudible,  and  in 
this  state  they  succumb. 

In  the  instances  of  this  kind  which  I  have  seen  the  al»euce  of  pyrexia 
was  only  apparent  and  not  actual  as  pTOVOT  by  the  repeated  observation  that 
ilie  temperature  recorded  in  the  mouth  would  be  normal  or  subnormal, 
whereas,  taken  in  the  rectum  it  would  he  two  or  more  degrees  above  normal. 
For  this  reason  I  regard  mouth  and  axillary  temperatures  as  very  misleading 
in  old  people,  particularly  in  pneumonia,  and  always  insist  on  rectal  tem- 
peratures. 

The  need  for  thifi  care  was  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  ease  of  a  lady  of 
about  sixty  whose  pneumonia  of  the  right  upper  lobe  was  first  disguised  by 
symptoms  of  cardiac  inadequacy,  on  which  account  I  had  been  summoned 
to  see  her.  At  my  visit  the  second  day  thereafter  the  nurse  informed  me 
that  the  temperature  was  normal  and  that  the  patient  was  sleeping,  and 
perspiring  freely,  In  the  hope  of  finding  crisis  had  set  in  T  approached  the 
bed  and  was  at  once  struck  by  the  stertorous  breathing.  It  required  but  a 
moment  to  convince  me  that  the  patient  was  in  collapse  and  on  taking  the 
rectal  temperature  it  was  discovered  to  be  10t,5°,  Death  occurred  that 
evening. 

Variability  of  the  cough  ifl  another  feature  of  senile  pneumonia.  Tt  is 
generally  very  trifling  or  actually  absent,  but  it  may  appear  as  a  frequent 
slight  hacking,  entirely  ineffectual  as  regards  expectoration.  Really  trouble- 
some cough  is  rarely  observed  in  the  pneumonia  of  old  people.  Sputa  are 
more  likely  to  be  absent  than  present,  but  when  there  is  any  expectoration 
H  is  -canty  and  not  apt  to  be  typically  rusty.  I  have  usually  noted,  however, 
that   it  is  sticky,  in  this  respect   conforming  with  that  of  typical  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  intensity  of  the  disease  -hows  itself  in  the  circu- 
latory and  nervous  system.  The  pulse  may  or  may  not  U-  disproportionately 
accelerated  from  the  start,  depending  on  the  state  of  the  myocardium,  ns  it 
seems  to  me.  Jt  is  wry  apt  to  be  feeble  and  intermittent,  the  intermittence 
being  independent  of  any  demonstrable  change  in  the  heart  (Fox).  The  rate 
of  respirations  is  also  increased  hut  not  always  to  such  a  degree  as  to  show 
the  conspicuous  perversion  of  pulse-respiration  ratio  seen  in  young  adults. 
Even  inconspicuous  acceleration  of  breathing  is  important  from  a  diagnostic 
standpoint,  however,  and  should  be  carefully  determined  in  doubtful  eases. 
Thus  with  a  pulse-rate  of  88  to  100  the  respirations  may  number  2$.  no  or 
32  to  the  minute. 

Early  and  pronounced  disturbance  on  the  port  of  the  nervous  system  is 
very  common.  This  may  show  itself  as  stupor  that  may  deepen  into  coma, 
or  there  may  he  delirium.  The  latter  is  usually  of  the  low  muttering  type 
which  is  most  marked  at  night,  and,  with  the  profound  prostration  out  of 
proportion  to  pyrexia  and  pulmonary  findings,  gives  the  case  its  asthenic 
character. 
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Whv  the  old  display  such  a  lurk  nf  initial  eh  ill  and  pain,  as  well  as  of 
cough  and  sputum,  and  present  such  a  distinct  tendency  to  disorders  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  is  hard  to  say.  It  would  scarcely  Been  due 
to  lessened  intensity  of  the  toxins  since  the  patient  >o  frequently  yieldfl  to 
the  toxa»mia.  Aufrccht  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  absence  of  certain  ordi- 
nary symptoms  to  enfeebled  circulation  within  the  brain  or  to  lessened  reac- 
tion on  the  side  of  the  vascular  system.  Tn  my  mind  the  lack  of  chill,  pain, 
cough  and  expectoration  is  connected  with  that  impairment  of  sensibility 
Been  vesry  commonly  in  aged  persons  even  in  health. 

It  is  the  physical  expression  of  that  blunting  of  the  emotional  faculties 
which  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  so  prettily  expressed  when,  speaking  of  the 
gradual  approach  of  old  age.  he  said  it  is  "strewed  with  illusions,  and  all 
its  little  griefs  are  soothed  by  natural  sedatives."  This  gradual  dulling  of 
sensation  depends  probably  upon  structural  changes  in  the  cerebral  cortes 
resulting  from  vascular  degeneration,  and,  when  the  function  of  brain  and 
nerve  centers  is  still  further  depressed  by  acute  toxaemia  or  possibly  be- 
numbed by  carbonic-acid  intoxication,  it  is  not  strange  if  the  senile  pneu- 
monic experiences  a  minimum  of  distress  from  certain  symptoms  or  if  his 
mental  faculties  arc  clouded  or  perverted. 

Disturbances  of  the  digestive  and  urinary  organs  are  common.  There 
i-  yery  apt  to  he  repugnance  to  food,  and  nausea  is  a  frequent  complaint, 
but  I  have  not  often  seen  vomiting  unless  occasioned  by  irritating  or  un~ 
pleasant  remedies.  Meteorism  or  diarrhoea  may  he  present  but  these  are  not 
more  frequent  in  this  than  in  other  forms  of  pneumonia.  On  the  other 
hand,  albuminuria  is  generally  present  in  varying  degrees,  and  casts  are  very 
likely  tn  abound.  Such  i>  not  strange,  however,  when  one  considers  the 
prevalence  of  chronic  nephritic  in  old  people.  The  detection  of  albumin  and 
easts  is  none  the  less  seriou-  on  this  account. 

Upon  examination  nf  the  lungs  one  is  often  surprised  by  the  paucity  of 
the  findings.  Instead  of  a  compact  consolidation  extending  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  a  IoIm?  the  physician  perceives  tympanitic  resonance  with 
ill-defined  areas  of  dullness;  increased  resistance  and  numerous  sibilant  and 
crackling  rales,  nearly  or  quite  obscuring  Ihe  breath-sounds;  or  at  one  base, 
perhaps,  he  finds  a  small  patch  of  dullness  with  bronchial  breathing  and  a 
few  crepitant   rales.      This   is   all,  and   even    this    patch    is    partially  oh-mred 

l>y  the  surrounding,  somewhat  tympanitic  resonance.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
accompanying  constitutional  symptoms,  he  would  he  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  case, 

Occasionally  the  signs  of  lobar  involvement  are  pronounced  and  readily 
discoverable,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  aged  these  signs  are  not 
infrequently  at  the  apex.  I  vividly  recall  sueli  an  instance  in  an  old  lady 
of  over  eighty.  The  left  upper  lobe  presented  marked  dullness  with  tubular 
hreath-sonnds,  a  condition  of  things  which,  together  with  inconspicuous  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  had  led  a  homoeopathic  practitioner  to  pronounce  it 
a  case  of  pulmonary  infarct.  It  was  because  of  this  diagnosis  and  of  the 
feeble  heart  that  I  was  called  to  see  the  ease.  Then-  Was  no  difficulty  at  all 
in  recognizing  the  pneumonia  which,  indeed,  was  suspected  from  the  history. 
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even  before  the  patient  was  seen,  ami  which  terminated  fatally  within  a  few 
•  lavs  thereafter.  In  this  case  the  extent  nl'  consolidation  was  at  first  out  of 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  constitution*]  disturbance. 

Senile  pneumonia  may  terminate  in  crisis  like  any  other,  but,  owing  to 
the  mildness  of  the  febrile  reaction,  the  critical  defervescence  ruav  l"b  over- 
looked. Termination  hy  lysis  is  also  frequent  when  a  low  grade  of  pyrexia 
may  persist  for  several  days  or  for  a  week. 

Pneumonia  in  Infancy  and  Early  Childhood.— Primary  croupous  pneu- 
monia  is  undoubtedly  a  more  frequent  occurrence  under  the  tenth  year  of 
age  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  reasons  for  Ibis  are  to  be  found  in 
(1)  the  special  liability  of  young  children  to  broncho-pneumonia  for  which 
easesdf  genuine  fibrinous  pneumonii  may  be  mistaken,,  and  (2)  the  likelihood 
of  the  disease  to  mascpierade  under  symptoms  strongly  suggestive  of  other 
acute  affections  prevalent   iii  the  early  years  of  life. 

The  following  figures  taken  from  Wilson  Fox  indicate  clearly  the  fre- 
quency of  the  affection  and  its  mortality:  Of  a  total  of  l.*3!»  eases  (Schroe- 
der)  of  acute  pneumonia  fifty-six  fell  under  one  year  of  age,  315  between 
one  and  live  years  and  816  between  five  ami  ten  years.  Of  502  eases  collected 
by  Keller  between  one  and  eighty  years  of  age,  296  occurred  under  the  age  of 
ten  years.  Of  si>8  total  eases  collected  by  Leber t  two  were  under  one  year, 
thirty-nine  between  one  and  five  and  thirty-two  between  five  and  ten  year* 
of  age.  In  other  words,  of  2,137'  cases  of  pneumonia  at  all  ages  taken  from 
Sebroeder  and  Leber t  combined  fifty-eight  occurred  during  the  first  year 
of  life,  384  between  the  first  and  fifth  years,  and  ?4tf  between  the  fifth  and 
tenth  yean,  or  690  below  the  age  of  ten. 

If  we  include  Kellers  502  cases  at  all  ages  we  have  a  total  of  \?,f!39  at 
all  ages  and  of  these  !*,sr>  occurred  before  the  tentli  year,  a  percentage  of  37/2. 

Of  these  985  cases  in  early  childhood  only  sixty-fleven  died,  a  mortality 
of  o".8  per  cent  which,  when  compared  with  that  usually  given  for  acute 
primary  pneumonia  of  adults,  is  reassuringly  low.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
although  the  disease  is  so  common  as  to  constitute  31  .2  per  cent  of  the 
dees  given  above,  still  so  few  proved  fatal  that  its  mortality  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance. In  a  word,  with  exception  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age, 
during  which  twelve  months  this  as  well  as  every  other  acute  infectious 
disease  is  relatively  very  fatal,  the  mortality  from  fibrinous  pneumonia  is 
shown  to  be  the  hast  between  the  ages  of  live  and  lift  ecu  years,  being  nearly 
twice  as  high  between  one  and  Wvv  as  between  live  and  ten. 

The  comparative  frequency  of  lobar  and  broncho-pneumonia  is  shown  by 
Holt's  figures.  Of  370  cases  of  acute  primary  pneumonia  occurring  below 
the  age  of  five,  109  were  lobar  while  *li\\  were  instances  of  broncho-pneumonia. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  life  seventy-three  were  broncho-pneumonic  and 
but  eleven  were  lobar,  while  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  month  ninety-five 
were  broncho-pneumonic  ami  twenty-nine  were  lobar.  In  other  words,  below 
the  age  of  twelve  months  111!*,  or  80  per  cent,  were  broncho-pneumonic  and 
forty,  or  £0  per  cent,  were  lobar.  It  is  thus  -ecu  I  hat  as  the  child  advances 
in  age  his  liability  to  lobar  pneumonia,  which  is  the  relatively  more  favorable 
form,  increases  and  that  to  broncho-pneumonia  decreases,  although  up  to  the 
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age  of  two  years  the  proportion  nf  the  tatter  to  the  former  is  still  75 
in    .»:.. 

It  should  he  stated  in  this  connection  that  the  great  difference  in  the 
mortality  of  these  two  forms  of  pneumonia  lies  not  in  the  aetiology  or  rather 
bacteriology  <•!"  the  affections,  since,  Bi  is  now  well  known  and  is  emphac 
by  Holt,  the  dipfocoo  Qfl  Lanceolatus  is  enable  of  Betting  up  i  true  broncho- 
pneumonia  andistingui&hable  in  its  clinical  manifestations  from  that  dm-  t<> 
streptococci.  The  difference  ii  t<»  be  found  in  the  pathology  of  the  two 
forms  of  lung  inflammation,  the  one  being  fibrinous  and  not  inclined  to 
impair  permanently  the  integrity  of  the  parenchyma,  while  the  other  is  cellular 

and  manifests  B  marked  tendency  to  involve  the  walla  of  the  alveoli  and  bron- 
chioles in  the  inflammatory  process,  The  one  rasohres  quickly,  leaving  the 
lung  practically  intact,  whereas  the  other  Bubaidefi  slowly  and  leaves  more  or 

damage  behind. 

Primary  fibrinous  pnaomonia  in  children  may  affect  the  whole  or  only 
a  pari  of  a  Ink-,  in  the  one  instance  being  distinctively  lohar  in  distribution, 
ami  in  the  other  manifesting  itself  as  what  appean  to  be  i  lobular  type,  and 
in  litis  way  simulating  a  patch  <>F  broncho-pneumonia,     The  various  lobes 

that    may   he  affected   are  given   in    Rolfs   table:   first    in   frequency,   the  left 

tower  (263  out  of  950  cases  below  the  age  of  fourteen)  Becond,  the  right 

upper    (  Vti'i  eases)   and  third,   the  fight    hover  lobe    (168).      Nevertheless,  of 
Dumber  of  cases  433  befell  the  right  and  B94   the  lefl   lung,  while 
in  l .  both  liing>  w»ire  involved.    There  is,  therefore,  the  same  i'  i 

Bfl  in  older  persons  for  the  disease  to  attaek  the  right  lung  more  often  than 
the  left.  Holt's  figures  also  show  a  remarkable  tendency  1o  localization  of  the 
process  in  the  upper  lobes,  -neh  being  the  situation  in  869  out  of  the  950 
eases  analysed. 

t'fittimlhf,  this  disease  in  children  displays  some  quite  striking  deviations 
from  its  features  in  healthy  adults,  fta  onset  is  sudden  and  in  infants  i- 
often  declared  by  drowsiness  or  f*dopeyneasw  in  quote  Northrop'  don. 

A  child  that  but  a  few  hours  before  was  playing  about  and  in  perfect  health 
becomes  dull  and  listless  and  is  Hound  to  have  fever  of  KM    or  105°  F. 

mined  physically  nothing  may  be  discovered  save  accelerated  breathing, 
and  in  this  >tate  it  may  remain  for  several  days  before  signs  pointing  to 
pneumonia  are  detected. 

In  -nme  instances  the  invasion  may  he  with  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  and 

the  illness   may  be  thought    to  be  gastro-intcstinal.     Thns    I    recall    a   feu 
child  of  about  twenty  months  who  had  been  treated  by  the  family  physician 
OH  tin-  supposition.     When,  however,  signs  nf  bronchitis  appeared  and   I 
summoned  in  consultation  there  was  a  small  patch  of  dullness  and  bronchia] 
breathing  beneatb  the  right  scapula  which,  with  normal  pulse-respira- 

tion rale  and   high  temperature,  showed    t3  to  be  one  of  acute  pneu- 

monii  out  s  week  Eater. 

In  <till  other  instances  thr  disease  is  ushered  in  by  convulsions,  and  on 
this  account  or  because  <»f  the  stupor  en   to  b<'  a  meningitis.     M 

•  ■,  therefore,  in  which  credit  is  assumed  for  cure  of  meningitis  i 
reality  one  of  aeut.    primar)   pneumonia,     older  children  may  complain  of 
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headache,  chilliness  and  pain  in  chest  or  abdomen,  but  if  they  are  present 
in  infants  they  are  Overlooked  in  the  presence  of  other  more  apparent 
symptom*  ami  because  these  little  sufferers  are  unable  to  describe  their 
symptoms. 

Pain  may  not  be  a  marked  feature  or,  if  present,  may  only  he  shown  by 
fret  fulness  <»r  crying  especially  when  the  infant  is  handled.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  in  older  children  the  pain  may  not  be  experienced  in  the 
chest  but  IS  the  epigastrium  or  right  iliac  fossa  when  it  may  give  rise  to 
a  diagnosis  of  appendicitis.  Such  i-  particularly  likely  if  distinctive  pul- 
monary signs  are  not  discoverable.  If  in  the  epigastric  region  and  associated 
with  vomiting,  the  pain  may  be  thought  to  indicate  gastro-intestinal  disturb- 
ance, and  hence  in  all  such  eases  the  possibility  of  pneumonia  should  always 
be  held  in  mind. 

Freer  lb  generally  high,  104°  to  105°  F,,  and  in  gome  eases  may  be  the  first 
thing  that  attracts  the  mothers  attention,  The  pyrexia  may  be  continuous, 
but  often  displays  a  tendency  to  irregularity  or  remissions.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  ease  especially  after  the  lirst  three  or  four  days.  T  have  known  the 
lempcrnture  to  be  SO  irregular  in  a  child  of  seven  years  as  to  create  a  strong 
rm>pieion  of  pus  somewhere  in  the  lung.  The  fever  may  deeliuc  by  crisis, 
as  in  the  adult,  hut  is  said  to  manifest  a  rather  marked  tendency  to  lysis. 

B&pirations  are  always  accelerated  and  may  be  irregular,  showing  re- 
markable and  sudden  increase  in  rate  as  soon  as  the  child  is  disturbed. 
This  rapidity  of  breathing  Es  the  young  child's  manifestation  of  dyspmea. 
and  in  some  instances  is  so  apparent  as  to  be  the  first  feature  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  doctor  as  he  sees  the  use  for  the  first  time.  Respirations  of 
10,  50  and  even  BO  or  SO  may  be  observed.  So  constant  is  such  increased 
Frequency  of  (he  breathing  that  in  any  ease  with  early  symptom-  BUggestive 
of  cerebral  or  gastric  disorders  the  rate  of  respiratory  movements  ifl  likely 
to  prove  of  valuable  diagnostic  aid.  Indeed,  Northrop  declares  that  loss  of 
pulse-respiration  ratio  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  constant  symptoms 
of  pneumonia  in  young  children. 

The  pulse  also  is  accelerated,  perhaps  rather  more  so,  relatively  speaking, 
than  in  adults.  It  may  run  from  110  to  120  in  favorable  cases  and  in 
unpromising  ones  still  higher,  but,  as  compared  with  the  frequency  of  re-pi- 
ralions,  it  is  sufficiently  slow  to  present  the  usual  inversion  of  pulse-respira- 
tion ratio  upon  which  so  mm  li  has  already  been  said.  Ctfiuioxis  may  also  he 
seen  in  children,  anil  it  possesses  the  same  significance  as  in  adults. 

Cough  and  expectoration  are  variable,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child. 
The  former  is  rarely  absent  even  in  infants,  but  is  not  attended  with  the 
expulsion  of  sputa,  because  of  i\w  well-known  habit  of  these  young  patients 

of  swallowing  their  expectoration.  That  it  is  rusty  the  same  as  in  adults  is 
attested  by  von  Ziemssen's  observations,  who  is  said  to  have  seen  such  char- 
acteristic material  mixed  with  the  matters  vomited.  Older  children  are  some- 
times greatly  plagued  by  cough  and  then  are  quite  likely  to  raise  rusty, 
viscid  sputum. 

Anorexia,  restlessness,  Insomnia,  prostration,  etc.,  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
pneumonia  of  childhood  and  depend    in   their  intensity  upon  the  severity  of 
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for,  L  «.,  lat*  in  ihe  coarse  of  the  dims*.  At  this  tine  the?  are  tot 
to  be  lata),  baring  proved  rapidly  ao  in  a  case  seen  by  me  in  the  Spring  of 
According  |a  Holt  they"  may  or  may  not  indicate  the  occurrence 
of  meningitis  ac  a  eomplieatioa.  They  mere  dependent  apon  meningitis  in 
two  'mt  of  throe  in«tance*  oterod  in-  Holt,  as  he  say*  in  the  second  edition 
of  bin  work. 

The  great  liability  of  fibrinooa  pneumonia  in  young  children  to  he  com- 

plkatad  or  a**jciated   arrth  involvement  of  the  pleura  should  be  especially 

J.     It    would   nem  as   if  pneumococcus  empyema  were  relatively 

more  faqttfat  and  extenaire  in  children  than  in  adults.    Interlobar  empyema 

rabttaai  present  far  more  often  than  is  suspected  or  detected  owing  to 
♦  hi-  great  difficulty  of  iu  dfagnofftff  in  many  cases.  Details  of  such  an  in- 
taneo  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Pleurisy,  under  Interlobar  Empyema. 
1 1  ibonld  be  borne  in  mind  hi  the  recognition  of  empyema  that,  if  extensive,  it 
may  be  pent  up  under  condKtom  of  -uch  high  preasure  as  to  permit  and 
•fen  facilitate  the*  transmission  of  breath-sounds  of  a  distinct  bronchial 
character.  Jf  in  any  gives  case  of  fibrinous  pneumonia  in  a  child  the  fever 
jmthjhIk  for  an  unusual  lene/ih  of  lime  after  pulmonary  signs  have  abated 
mi  greatl)  moderated,  ii  should  create  a  suspicion  of  empyema  and  lead  to 
careful  search  for  1 1n*  same* 

The  diagnosis  of  primary  pneumonia  in  young  children  is  often  a  matter 
of  ^ri'iil  difficulty  because  of  the  liability  of  the  symptoms  to  simulate  thoet 
otht'r  nom plaint i  and  of  the  hardiness  in  development  of  distinctive  pulmonary 
►dtftiM.  Tli«i  points  in  be  relied  on  in  the  beginning  of  the  illness  are  (1) 
Hie  Hiiddinini'MN  itf  onset,  (".')  tf dopeyness *'  or  somnolence*  (3)  high  fever, 
(h  the  loan  of  norma)  pulse-respiration  rate,  this  last  being  invariable, 
Millionth  imi  always  pronounced,  and  requiring  for  its  detection  repei 
careful  counting  nt  pulse  and  respirations. 

The  pneumonic  pitlrh  is  often  very  <lmv  in  reaching  tlie  surface,  three 
In  four  days,  and  hvoh  then  may  he  so  small  that  minute  care  ia  essentia]  in 
examining  the  oho  I  /'•  n  ttxttitm  may  fail  of  iis  detection  hem  use  ton  strongly 
performed,  as  widl  as  on  account  of  the  fact  that  percussion-strokes  over 
the  lower  portion  of  the  ehesl  may  set  up  vibrations  within  the  air-containing 
•  .I  ni  tliti  1 1 >< Ion  11 11  jhi. I  Huis  produce  a  tympanitic  resonance  which 
obscure    whatever  dullness  may  exist. 

I  or  I  hi*  nason  I  reh  largely  on  the  results  of  palpation  of  a  young 
child1*  cheat,  If  the  outspread  hands  are  made  io  grasp  the  two  halves 
of  Ihe  thorax  simultaneously  from  Uehind  (see  Fig.  27),  and  the  infant 
I  lieu  be  Induced  io  er\  or  moan,  ihe  rocal  ribrations  are  readily  appreciated, 
even  when  the    one  of  consolidation   h  limited,     Df  course  this  mean 

ligation  do\^  not   invariable   yield  definite  results.     The  area  may  be 
wholly  centric,  or  the  hahy  may  be  loo  tlrowsj  to  cj  n  to  groan  when 
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lifted  up  out  of  il>  comfortable  position;  hut  if  palpation  after  this  method 
is  systematically  practiced  it  will  afford  valuable  information  in  ?«J  many 
i  us  tain -rs. 

Auscultation  is,  in  most  cases,  the  most  valuable  method  of  eliciting 
pulmonary  signs.  These  are  bronchial  breathing  either  with  or  without  fine 
crackling  rales  over  a  cireum- 
MTil.nl  area  on  the  bark  or  in 
the  axillary  region  on  one  aide. 
Boon  or  late  such  a  patch  is 
pretty  sure  to  develop  and  hence 

the  physician  must  carefully  go 
our  the  child's  chest  every  time 

hie  \  isit  is  made  until  he  detects 
what  he  is  in  search  of. 

Important  information  may 
likewise  be  derived  from  a  count 

of  the  white  bl 1-cells  and  by 

an  estimation  of  the  chlorides 
whaa  urine  can  be  obtained, 
(jiven  the  symptoms  mentioned 
aliove,  a  leucocj losis  of  18,000 
to  20,11011  or  more,  diminution 
of  chlorides,  and  in  particular  a 
pulse-respiration  rale  of  1  to  3j 
or  3,  still  better  1  in  2.  and  the 
diagnosis  of  pneumonia  may 
(juite  confidently  be  made  even 
without  characteristic  pulmo- 
nary ftndingi. 

Lastly;  a  few  words  concern- 
ing the  prognosis  in  primary 
fibrinous  pneumonia  in  chil- 
dren. The  table  already  given 
shows  a  death  rale  of  30  per 
cent  below  the  fifth  year.  This 
disease  \<  undoubtedly  ;>  serious 

one  in  young  children,  especially  under  the  age  of  three  years,  and  yet  I  am 
persuaded  that  tin*  table  referred  to  places  the  mortality  loo  high  for  simple 
uncomplicated  ea-cs  Been  in  children  of  I  he  better  eliiss.  In  foundling  lay- 
lums  and  children's  hospitals  the  mortality  may  lie  relatively  high,  bul  in  a 
child  with  good  environment  and  proper  medical  attention,  good  nursing  and 
a  previously  healthy  constitution,  the  prospect  of  recovery  is  extremely  good. 

Prevalence  and  Mortality. — Few  diseases  of  modern  times  are  more  to 
he  dreaded,  ami  justly  so.  than  acute  croupous  pneumonia.  This  tear  is 
owing  to  the  increasing  prevaleme  m|"  the  disease,  to  its  high  mortality  and 
to  the  prominence  given  in  the  public  press  to  iis  frequency  and  danger. 
In  some  of  the  large  cities  (\\f  \]w  United  States  the  malady  has  raged  with 
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such  fury  is  recent  year*  and  has  strode  don  so  many  prominent  persons 
in  the  midst  of  apparently  excellent  health  that  the  approach  of  Winter  has 
become  a  source  of  apprehension  on  the  score  of  the  liability  to  pneumonia 
during  that  reason. 

The  general  opinion  that  this  affection  b  steadily  increasing  or  at  least 
has  increased  during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  tears  seems  home  oat  by  the 
figures  presented  by  E.  F.  Wells  in  a  paper  read  in  June.  1904.  According 
to  these  the  annual  death  rate  in  New  York,  which  was  1.3  per  thousand  of 
population  in  the  decade  of  18iH  to  1813,  rose  to  about  £.5  per  thousand 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  century.  In  Philadelphia  the  death  rate  <»f  LI 
per  thousand  between  the  years  1861  and  1870  rose  to  about  2  per  thousand 
for  the  years  1888  to  1988,  while  in  Chicago  the  death  rate  of  0.5  in  the 
decade  1881  to  1886  was  tripled  in  the  final  decade  of  that  century. 

There  may  be  many  factors  entering  into  this  increase  in  the  prevalence 
of  pneumonia,  such  as  greater  virulence  on  the  part  of  its  bacterial  cause, 
the  influence  of  influenza  as  a  predisposing  factor,  etc.,  but  when  the  com- 
parative favorableness  of  the  disease  among  the  soldiers  of  Germany 
per  cent  among  42,476  cases)  is  contrasted  with  the  figures  soon  to  be  given, 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  increased  population  in  our  great  centers,  and  the 
unhygienic  condition-  attendant  thereon,  might  l»e  largely  responsible  for  the 
greater  mortality  from  pneumonia  now  than  formerly.  Yet.  whatever  be 
the  oooditiofii  governing  the  mortality  from  this  disease,  or  whatever  he 
the  actual  facts  concerning  its  increase,  the  death  rate  in  itself  is  appalling 
and  may  well  excite  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  profession  and  the  laity  alike. 

Mortality   tables,  unless  comprising   very   large  numbers,  are  apt    t* 

This  is  particularly  true  of  pneumonic  fever,  since  the  tabulated 
arc  drawn   from   widely  different    sources,   as   from   hospital  or 
private  practice,  and  embrace  patients  of  diver-       g      besides  different  I 
of  tI.  r  primary,  asthenic  or  sthenic.     Hence  we  find 

a  aide  range  in  the  death  rate  recorded  by  observi 

consulting  the  tables  collected    by    E.    F.   Wells  we  see  that    B 
chley,  Frnhmuller,  Hegele,  Hulava,  Midler.  Robinson.  Salama.  Stoalmil, 
Wittich  and  Zeigeli  all  reported  cases  without  a  single  death,  whereas  H 

i  and  Dechambre  recorded  109  cases  with  a  mortality  of  sevent 
•  0  per  cent,  and  "1   twenty-eight  with  a  mortality  of  twenty-three, 

or   H%    per  cent.     Such   wide       -  ;  as   thes  dh    warrant    the 

too  mam   diverse   faeti  era  the  death  rate  to  justify 

small    numbers.      It    is   «|uiti-   otherwise    when   very    I 
Duml  ning  and  hence  we  must  commend  the 

Hpiril   drown  by  Wells  in  fathering  figures  from  all  possible  sources  at 

In  report  (June,  1904)  1  -.J.les  of  the  roort 

I  pneumonia  com  165,400  eases  with  94,8*6  deaths,  or  20.4 

I  ren  this  i  not  be  taken  ae  a  basis  for  prognosis  in 

matin;  anccs  ni  fie  pneumonic  patient,  since  the  many  tab 

entered  into  Well  ere  derived  from  all  sources.     Moi 

when  are  rtudy  tlic  figures  taken  from   the  annual   reports  of  some  >inj 
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hospital,  e.g.j  the   Winner  Allgemcines   Krankenhaus,  we  are  struck  by  the 
variations  in  the  death  rate  in  different  years,  although   the  assumption   i- 
fair  thai  conditions  during  the  various  years  could  not  have  materially  altered. 
Consequently  we  must  now  mushier  the  numerous  factors  that  influence  the 
mortality.     The  annexed   chart    taken   from    Wells's  paper  shoifB   the  yearly 
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lit;.  SB. — Chart  ■honing  yearly  mortality  fans  pneumonia  in  Vienna  General  Hospital  (Wells). 

fluctuations  very  beautifully,  and  also  the  claim  made  by   the  author  of  the 
chart  that  pneumonic  fever  has  hcen  steadily  increasing  on  the  whole. 

Prognosis, — A  pneumonic  patient  can  never  he  called  <»ut  of  danger  until 
'  he  ti  well.    This  dictum  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  forma  of  the 
disease  nor  to  all  individuals,  for,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  sthenic 
form  with  its  violent  onset  and  stormy  course  ifl  relatively  more  favorable 
than  the  asthenic   type  characterized   by  lower  temperature   and    less   pro- 
nounced pulmonary  disturbance.    Osier  gives  the  average  mortality  of  pneu- 
monia as   from    IS  or   ^U  to  40   per  cent,  whereas   Lirhermeister  states   the 
mortality  of  the  sthenic  form  to  he  from  3  to  10  per  cent. 

So  many  diverse  factors  influence  prognosis  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
their  relative  value.     We  have  to  reckon   with  the  virulence  of  the   infection 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on   the  other  with   individual    resistance  and  all  the 
various  elements  entering  into  such  resistance,     The  violence  of  the  symp- 
toms in  the  sthenic  form  seen  in  the  young  and  healthy,  and  conversely,  the 
prostration  marking  the  asthenic  type  in  the  aged  out  of  all   proportion   to 
the  intensity  of  the   fever  and   extent   of  lung-involvement,  would  seem   to 
indicate  that   the   prognosis   in   any   given   case  depends   largely   upon   vital 
resistance. 
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Age.— Other  tilings  being  equal,  the  prognosis  bean  a  <lmrt  relation  to 
age.  This  is  shown  by  the  annexed  table,  which  was  taken  from  Aufreeht 
ami  which  was  copied  by  him  from  Fraenkel  and  Reiche.  Of  1,130  cases 
of  primary  pneumonia  death  occurred  according  to  ages  as  follows: 
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From  these  figures  it  appears  that  after  the  fortieth  year  the  mortality 

grows  steadily  and  reaches  its  maximum  between  seventy  and  eighty,  at 
which  period  nf  life  the  rate  of  death  is  truly  alarming.  In  the  lir>t  half 
decade  the  mortality  exceeds  that  between  ihtrtv  and  iWty  while  hetween 
the  ages  of  five  and  thirty,  or  that  period  of  life  when  the  sthenic  type  of  the 
disease  prevails,  there  are  -M*  fatal  cases  mil  nf  a  total  of  626,  or  a  mortality 
of  9.4  per  cent. 

Such  figures  show  plainly  the  influence  of  age  and  that,  other  tin 
being  equal;  healthy  young  adults  have  a  good  prospect  of  recovery  from 
acute  fibrinous  pneumonia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fatality  is  very  great 
in  the  senile  form  of  the  disease,  rids  i-  not  at  all  surprising,  however, 
when  we  consider  how  readily  old  persons  who  are  apparently  vigorous  loae 
strength  during  acute  illness  of  whatever  nature. 

Regarding  the  prognosis  of  croupous  pneumonia  in  children  opinions  are 
divided.  In  the  table  of  agc-mortalit\  just  given  it  i-  seen  that  between  five 
and  leu  years  the  death  rale  was  extremely  low  both  absolutely  and  relatively. 
but  two  out  of  fifty-two  cases  <>r  3.8  per  cent  which  agr< ■■■-  \ery  closely  with 
the  mortality  among  the  German  soldiers  who  arc  presumably  among  the 
most  robust  in  the  community.  Below  the  fifth  year  and  especially  under 
the  third  the  prognosis  ii  more  grave  and  yet,  even  as  regards  children  of 
tin-  tender  age,  opinions  are  at  variance. 

Thus,  to  quote  from  one  of  Wells's  papers,  we  lind  1  hat  Trousseau  is  said 
never  I"  have  lost  n  ease  of  genuine  fibrinous  pneumonia  among  sucb  young 
patients,  and  vmi  Ziemssen  recorded  but  seven  deaths  out  of  201  cases  in 
infants  or  3.3  per  rent.  Raginsky  considers  the  danger  slight,  while  \ 
who  thinks  the  danger  considerable  under  two  years  takes  a  favorable  view 
of  eases  over  thai  age.  Si  urges  says  the  old  arc  likely  to  die,  the  young 
recover,  and  D'Espine  that  the  danger  in  infants  is  very  slight.  On 
other  hand,  SterTen  reports  a  mortality  of  13.8  per  cent  it)  children  ni 
Ktmeke  puts   il   sit    10.:;  per  cent. 

Sueh   differences  can   only  lie  explained,   I   think,  on   the  ground    tl 
the  observations  made  by  these  various  anthers  covered  quite  a  wide  ra 
<>f  ages.     The  period  Of  infancy  includes  the  fiivl   twit  and  a  half  yeaj 
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life,  and  childhood  all  the  period   from   two  and  ft  half  to   fifteen  pens. 

Whereas  the  fatality  is  low  from  the  firei  year  upward  and  grows  less  as  we 
proceed  toward  the  third  decade  of  life,  the  danger  increases  as  "<v  descend 
in  the  first  twelve  months  of  life.  Primary  croupous  pneumonia  is  very 
rare  in  young  infants,  yet  it  does  occur  and,  although  not  nearly  so  serious 
a  malady  as  broncho-pneumonia,  it  cannot  he  regarded  lightly  in  Infants 
under  one  year,  the  prognosis  being  progressively  more  grave  the  younger 
and  less  resisting  the  patient.  Nevertheless,  I  have  known  a  baby  of  six 
months  to  recover  from  a  genuine  lobar  pneumonia  of  the  right  lower  lobe. 

As  respects  older  children  it  may  be  stated  that  Jfirgen&en  lost  hut  four 
out  of  171  cases  below  the  age  of  ten,  Gerhardt  but  one  out  of  forty  patients 
ranging  in  age  from  six  to  sixteen,  Barthez  but  two  out  of  212  between  the 
second  and  fifteenth  year.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  prognosis  in  child- 
hood may  he  regarded  as  extremely  hopeful  provided  the  child  was  previously 
healthy. 

Sex  is  thought  to  exert  peculiar  influence  on  both  the  liability  to  pneu- 
monia and  the  danger  from  it.  Females  suffer  relatively  less  often  from  the 
disease,  but  seem  to  be  more  liable  to  a  fatal  termination,  a  faet  which  finds 
its  explanation  in  several  circumstances;  such  as  tin  greater  susceptibility  of 
the  nervous  system  in  women  and  their  premature  loss  of  vitality  from  child- 
bearing  (W.  Fox)  :  their  greater  liability  to  double  pneumonia  (Huss) ;  the 
perils  of  abortion  during  pregnancy  and  pneumonia  (Grisolle  and  Klautsch)  ; 
the  liability  to  uncontrollable  haemorrhage  following  miscarriage  during  pneu- 
monia ( Jiirgcnsen)  ;  the  increased  intensity  of  pneumonia  coming  on  during 
menstruation  (Grisolle)  ;  and  the  unfavorable  influence  of  chlorosis  upon  the 
eonrse  of  pneumonia  (J  hiss) «  a  blood  -tote  notoriously  more  common  in 
the  female  soy. 

The  relatively  greater  mortality  among  females  i<  shown  by  the  figures 
collected  by  Edward  F,  Welle,  whose  seal  and  thoroughness  in  the  collation 
of  statistics  are  most  commendable,  of  a  total  "f  23,853  cases  among  males, 
taken  from  fifteen  different  sources,  there  were  $,643  deaths  or  19,4  per  rent, 
whereas  of  9,743  eases  in  women  there  were  *2,7 *'S  deaths  or  28,7  per  cent. 
On  calculating  the  death  rate  of  tin-  combined  eases  among  both  sexes  it  is 
found  to  be  22.1  per  cent,  which  is  less  by  6.6  per  cent  than  I  hat  among  the 
females. 

The  figures  just  given  are  supported  by  others  taken  from  Funeke  (17 
per  cent  and  23  per  cent  respectively),  Leherl  (  li»  per  cent  and  21.8  per 
Gent),  Bamberger  {tf.7  per  cent  and  16.6  per  cent),  Roth  (16.2  per  cent  and 
23.(1  per  cent).  Munich  General  Hospital  (lti.G  per  cent  and  23  per  cent), 
ami  Vienna's  three  great  hospitals  (20.7  per  cent  and  30  per  cent).  Such 
differences  in  the  death  rate  between  the  two  sexes  are  too  striking  and 
unanimous  to  permit  the  assumption  of  accident  Neither  can  we  assume 
a  greater  virulence  on  the  part  of  the  genu  in  the  female  cases.  The  only 
conclusion  permissible  is  thai  women  are  less  resisting  to  the  pneumonic 
poison.  As  regards  the  influence  of  menstruation  on  the  pneumonia.  Wells 
thinks  it  is  favorable  rather  than  otherwise.  The  influence  of  pregnancy 
ujll  be  considered  later  on. 
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missions  are  not  grave,  on  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  they  are  not  due  to 
cnM] plications.  It  is  a  grave  omen  If  the  surface  of  the  body  beoomea  covered 
with  a  colli  sweat  and  the  month  or  axillary  temperature  is  normal  or  sub- 
normal whereas  that  in  the  rectum  is  still  elevated.  This  is  a  condition  of 
collapse  and  may  sometimes  prove  misleading.  As  has  been  previously  stated, 
I  have  known  a  nurse  to  report  a  patient  under  such  drcumfitancefl  M 
better  heeau.se  the  axillary  temperature  was  normal,  and  yet  by  rectum  it 
WU  102.5°  F. 

Circulatory  System. — Th<  pulse  is  not  so  trust  worthy  a  guide  in  forming 
a  prognosis  as  are  the  heart-sounds  and  of  these  the  pulmonic  second.  Never- 
theless, marked  frequency  of  the  pulse  10  not  seen  in  pneumonic  patients 
who  are  successfully  withstanding  the  pneumococcus  poisons.  On  this  ae- 
count  the  physician  should  view  with  concern  a  persistent  pulse-rate  of  1£0 
or  higher,  and  if  at  any  time  a  pulse  previously  satisfactory  begins  to  in- 
crease in  frequency  and  continues  to  do  so,  it  is  to  be  taken  as  an  unfavorable 
sign  of  tin*  art  ion  of  the  poisons  on  the  myocardium. 

It  is  likewise  of  evil  import  if  the  previously  regular  pulse  begins  to 
be  irregular  in  force  and  volume,  perhaps  also  in  time-  Intermittent^  is 
also  of  grate  significance,  but  to  my  notion  is  not  always  so  serious  as 
great  rapidity  or  the  loss  of  regularity  in  size  and  strength  of  the  pulse* 
waves,  for  the  former  may  be  due  to  some  gastro-intesthinl  or  nervous  dis- 
turbance, whereas  the  latter  i>  an  Indication  of  failing  heart-power.  The 
only  really  trustworthy  guide  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  heart-muscle  IB  t<> 
be  found  in  the  heart -tones, 

A>  mhhi  as  the  exudate  has  tilled  a  portion  of  the  lung  and  has  led  to 
compression  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries  in  that  district,  blood-pressure  in 
the  pulmoine  system  Is  raised.  There  is  iben  a  corresponding  intensification 
of  the  pulmonic  second  sound  which  may  be  almost  painful  to  the  ear. 
Cinder  these  circumstances  the  right  ventricle  is  strong,  Bomewhat  dilated 
and,  after  a  number  of  days,  actually  begins  to  take  on  a  certain  degree  of 
hypertrophy.  Therefore,  so  long  as  the  second  Bound  in  ibe  second  left 
interspace  near  the  sternum  remains  clear  and  ringing  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  right  ventricle  is  still  equal   to  the  strain. 

Three  factors  arc  at  work  endeavoring,  so  to  speak,  to  break  down  the 
integrity  of  the  heart-walls:  (1)  the  infection,  {%)  the  fever,  <:i)  the  me- 
chanical Impediment  lo  circulation  through  the  lungs.  Before  the  Infections 
nature  of  lobar  pneumonia  was  understood  clinicians  used  fco  consider  only 
I  he  effect  of  the  two  latter,  but  now  it  is  well  known  that  the  toxins  of 
acute  infections  exert  a  powerful  influence  for  ill  on  the  heart.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  disease  we  are  now  considering  as  shown  by  certain 
facts,  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  individuals  go  through  an  illness  without 
serious  indication  of  heart -weakness  in  spile  of  their  having  (wo  or  even 
three  lobes  absolutely  solid,  to  judge  from  physical  signs. 

So  also  with  high  fever:  The  temperature  may  remain  for  a  week  at 
105°  F.  without  exerting  any  appreciable  ill  effect  on  the  myocardium,  de- 
spite the  established  fact  that  pyrexia  tends  to  exhaustion  and  degeneration 
of  muscular  tissue.     On  the  other  hand,  cases  of  acute  pneumonia  are,  alas, 
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only  too  frequently  seen  in  which,  almost  from  the  beginning  without  exke&- 
sive  exudate  and  with  moderate  or  indeed  low  fever,  the  heart  display*  serious 
and  even  alarming  asthenia. 

This  is  not  necessarily,  although  possibly,  an  aeute  myocarditis,  hut  may  be 
a  Simple  toxicity  of  the  myocardium  or  of  the  nerve-centers,  in  particular 
the  WO-motOT  center  in  tlie  spinal  cord.  When,  therefore,  the  pulmonic 
second  sound  begins  to  grow  feci »lo  and  muffled  it  is  an  indication  of  the 
gravest  peril;  and  unless  cardiac  power  can  be  sustained  by  appropriate 
treatment  it  portends  a  fatal  termination  of  the  ease.  Tt  is  largely  because 
in  the  aged  the  heart-muscle  is  treble  through  degenerative  changes  that 
senile  pneumonia  is  so  fatal,  and  conversely  because  the  heart  of  the  young 
is  sound  and  capable  of  withstanding  the  influence  of  toxins  that  in  them 
the  prognosis  is  relatively  good   in  croupous  pneumonia. 

Cyanosis  is  another  symptom  of  grave  danger  whose  appearance  has  al- 
ways been  and  is  justly  viewed  with  apprehension  if  not  with  alarm.  Tn  its 
lighter  grades  it  may  be  a  manifestation  of  defective  oxygenation  or  of  an 
overburdened  venous  system  and  right  heart.  Intense  cyanosis,  on  the  con- 
trary,  is  an  expression  of  toxic  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  centers  in  the 
spinal  cord  and  consequent  paresis  of  the  capillaries.  Such  cyanosis  is  there- 
fore an  early  signal  of  circulatory  failure  and  if  not  successfully  combated! 
by  vigorous  cardiac  stimulation  is  a  precursor  of  inevitable  dissolution  through 
failure  of  heart  power.  The  physician  should  be  on  the  constant  watch  for 
increase  of  ibis  symptom  and  if  this  be  associated  with  weakening  of  the 
pulmonic  second  tone  or  increasing  rapidity  of  the  pulse  he  should  institute 
prompt  and  energetic  treatment  to  sustain  the  heart.  Few  patients  ret 
from  pneumonia  after  cyanosis  has  become  well  marked, 

Leucocytosis  is,  on  the  whole,  to  be  regarded  us  of  favorable  prognosis, 
since  it  evinces  a  strong  effort  on  the  pad  of  the  system  to  combat  the 
infection.  On  the  contrary  an  absence  of  leucocytosis  throughout  the  course 
of  the  disease  of  b  decrease  in  the  number  of  white  cells  after  an  initial 
increase  is  generally  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  unfavorable  sign.  Both 
of  these  statements  are  open  to  exceptions,  however.  In  spite  of  a  very 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  white  cells  a  patient  may  yet  die  from 
the  intensity  of  the  infection,  and  conversely  an  absence  of  leucocytosis  may 
be  due  to  the  mildness  of  the  disease,  and  hence  the  outlook  may  be  good 
although  the  leucocytosis  docs  not  appear,  hi  conclusion  it  may  be  said 
lhal  pronounced  leucocytosis  in  the  presence  of  a  severe  pneumonic  infection 
ib<  -  not  necessarily  mean  recovery;  whereas  absence  of  the  same  under  similar 
conditions  means  the  probable  death  of  flic  patient. 

Respiratory  System. —  Rapidity  of  breathing  i<  not  in  itself  necessarily  a 
bad  symptom,  since  it  may  be  due  to  pain  independent  of  tlie  extent  of  lu 
involved.  When,  however,  tlie  respirations  reach  '>^  or  (10  or  more  I1 
either  point  to  great  and  dangerous  diminution  of  lung  capacity  from  t 
tensive  exudate  or  to  some  mechanical  obstruction,  ;is  bronchitis,  or  to  p 
monary  oedema  in  parts  not  invaded  by  the  exudate. 

The  breathing  may  be  temporarily  greatly  nccclerated  by  passing  caus- 
but  if  persistently  much  above    l<>  should  excto    apprehension  and  warn 
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repeated  examination  of  tin-  lungs  for  the  detect  ion  of  signs  of  cedcma  or 
of  extension  of  the  disease.  The  invasion  of  new  areas  in  the  same  lung 
or  in  the  opposite  lung  is,  as  might  he  expected,  nf  grave  import,  since  it 
means  delay  of  tfrfi  crfalfl  with  all  Its  attendant  dangers.  When  the  patient 
becomes  insensible  to  his  dyspmea  and  ceases  to  cough  it  indicates  loss  of 
reflex  irritability  and  is  s  grave  prognostic  omen. 

Pulmonary  oedema  is  of  the  worsl  poesible  import  and,  if  general,  is  to 
be  regarded  m  the  beginning  of  the  end.  It  is  still  not  settled  whether 
ml-  ma  of  the  hmgB  is  acute  pneumonia  is  to  be  considered  as  a  sign  of 
heart  failure  or  as  hut  another  manifestation  of  tin*  pneumonic  infection, 
;t-  Riwlta's  observations  appear  to  show.  Of  fifty-two  fatal  cases  of  pneu- 
monia that  came  to  necropsy  this  author  found  pulmonary  (edema  in  thirty- 
throe  or  G3.4  per  cent.  In  twenty-two  casts  an  entire  lung  was  involved  by 
the  oedema,  in  six  the  base  of  one  and  in  two  the  bases  of  both  lungs,  in  three 
an  upper  lobe. 

In  the  oedematous  portions  liivalla  was  always  able  to  detect  the  presence 
of  Fraenkel's  diplncnceus,  while  the  alveoli  in  the  oedematous  parts  showed 
a  beginning  exudate.  This  was  characterized  by  the  presence  of  red  and 
white  blood-cells  intimately  blended  with  desquamated  apitheiia.  Whether 
Kivnlta's  observations  shall  be  confirmed  and  alter  our  conception  f)f  the 
exacl  nature  of  pulmonary  oedema  in  this  atfection  or  not,  it  will  not  change 
the  fact  that  this  condition  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  gravest  possible 

import  and  to  call  for  renewed  efforts  to  save  the  patient. 

Cerebral  symptoms,  as  delirium  and  coma,  very  naturally  occasion  con- 
cern. The  former,  coming  on  early  in  the  course  of  pneumonia  and  asso- 
ciated with  high  fever,  may  be  (be  result  of  brain-irritation  from  the  pyrexia 
or   toxins,   but    is   apt    to    render    I  lie    physician    apprehensive    leal    it    be    the 

precursor  of  meningitis.     Developing  late,  delirium  is  due  to  exhaustion  and 

should  excite  concern  on  this  account.  Appearing  after  the  crisis  it  is  less 
serious   since    it    will    be    likely    to    subside    under    appropriate    stimulating 

treatment. 

A  comatose  state,  if  associated  with  scantiness  of  mine,  is  grave  and 
very  naturally  excites  alarm  inasmuch  as  it  involves  the  possibility  of  uncmia. 
Connected  with  reattessnesft,  GUbstlltw  tendintim  and  picking  at  the  bed- 
clothes, cyanosis  and  feebleness  of  the  pulmonic  second  Bound,  it  portends  a 
not  very  distant  termination  in  death.  The  opposite  state  of  persistent  wake- 
fulness also  adds  to  the  gravity  of  prognosis.  The  insomnia  is  an  expression 
of  the  infection  and  as  such  serious,  but  it  also  mbs  the  nation!  of  much- 
needed  rest, 

Convulsions  are  always  alarming  and  vH  I  heir  HguilicuiicG  from  a  prog- 
nostic standpoint  depends  largely  on  the  date  of  tlieir  occurrence.  In  young 
children  they   not   infrequently   usher  in   the  pneumonia   aid   then   are  of 

diagnostic  rather  than  prognostic  significance.  When,  On  the  other  hand, 
convulsions  appear  late  in  the  malady  they  are  apt  to  indicate  meningitis, 
but  Whether  BO  or  not  they  are  likely  to  usher  in  a  fatal  termination,  often 
Vtiy  speedily. 

In  adult-  convulsions  are  unusual  and   vet  that  Ihev  do  sometimes  occur 
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It  is  less  serious  than  the  acute  glomerular  inflammation  observed  in  the 
eniirsi-  "f  -Iri'pini-Mcrus   in  feci  inn. 

Chronic  diseases  also  constitute  serious  complications  in  acute  pneumonia. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  cardiac  lesions,  but  aortic  valve  diseases  are  less 
dangerous  than  mitral  affections  since  they  have  impaired  the  integrity  of 
(he  left  rather  limn  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  mechanical  impediment  to 
pulmonary  circulation  occasioned  by  the  pneumonic  exudate  adds  enormously 
to  the  strain  to  which  the  right  heart  is  already  subjected  hy  reason  of  a 
mitral  defect,  and  hence  cardiopaths  with  mitra!  disease,  especially  stenosis, 
endure  pneumonia  very  badly. 

Chronic  myocarditis  is  also  a  grave  complication  since  a  degenerated  heart- 
luusele  is  likely  to  succumb  easily  to  the  depressing  effect  of  pueumotoxins, 
and  yet  one  is  sometimes  surprised  at  the  resistance  shown  by  such  hearts. 
The  inference  is  warrantable  that,  after  all,  the  ability  of  the  heart  to  with- 
stand pneumonia  depends  mainly  on  the  intensity  of  the  infection. 

Chronic  nephritis  and  hepatic  cirrhosis  are  complications  that  furnish  a 
ven  unfavorable  prognosis  {Aufrceht).  In  fact,  this  author  states  that  thev 
almost  always  exert  malign  iutlueiiec  over  the  course  of  a  pneumonia.  That 
chronic  lirighfs  disease  should  endanger  life  is  readily  comprehensible  when 
we  consider  that  such  kidneys  are  particularly  liable  to  acute  inflammation 
in  the  course  of  infectious  maladies.  At  the  same  time  their  eliminative  power 
is  lessened,  and  as  the  prognosis  is  largely  determined  hv  the  ability  of  the 
kidneys  to  eliminate,  it  is  clear  that  a  chronic  nephritic  who  is  doing  well  so 
far  aa  his  longs  are  concerned  may  yet  be  unable  to  withstand  the  toxaemia. 

Pregnancy. — The  prognostic  relationship  existing  between  pregnancy  and 
pneumonia  concerns  not  so  much  the  termination  of  the  latter  as  of  the 
former.  Other  things  being  equal  a  pregnant  woman  may  survive  an  acute 
pneumonia  as  well  as  a  nonpregnant  woman  and  yet  that  the  danger  is 
enhanced  by  pregnancy  is  quite  generally  recognized.  The  danger  comes, 
however,  through  the  premature  delivery  of  the  foetna  which  statist ie-  prove 
to  be  the  chief  source  of  peril.  In  other  words,  a  pneumonia  is  very  apt  to 
neeasion  abortion  or  miscarriage,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  disease 

(KhiutsehK 

Fraenkel  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  such  premature  expulsion  of  the  fretus 
lies  a  positive  source  of  danger  to  the  already  overburdened  right  ventricle. 
In  proof  thereof  he  cites  Gcorgii's  figures  which  showed  that  of  twenty-eight 
08888  of  pneumonia  in  which  abortion  was  oecasioncd  prior  to  the  seventh 
month  death  took  place  in  nine.  Of  forty  cases  in  which  premature  birth 
occurred  after  the  seventh  month,  death  was  the  result  in  nineteen* 

Chronic  Alcoholism, — In  no  class  of  individuals  is  the  mortality  from 
pneumonia  so  high  as  among  hard  drinkers.  This  is  attributable  to  the  low 
resisting  power  of  such  persons  and  to  the  speedy  development  of  certain 
symptoms  that  tend  to  rob  the  pal  lent  of  what  strength  h<>  may  pn~ 
These  are  delirium  and  insomnia.  This  combination  Is  serious  in  any  case 
of  pneumonia  and  when,  as  is  sn  often  seen  in  the  pneumonia  of  drunkards, 
the  condition  of  coma  vigil  develops,  a  fatal  prognosis  may  generally  be  given. 

The  death  rate  in  this  class  of  cases  is  put  down  as  from  48  per  cent  to 
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50  per  cent,  nml  even  higher.  One  is  often  surprised  by  the  sudd< 
with  which  a  robust -looking  man  who  admits  the  abuse  of  alcohol  will  den 
grave  symptoms  nml  die  from  pneumonia  which  judged  by  Ihc  extent  of  lung 
involved  is  mild.  The  high  death  rate  of  47  per  cent  recorded  anmn^  the 
pneumonic  patients  admitted  to  Cook  County  Hospital  in  1903  is  attributable 
in  great  measure  to  the  large  percentage  of  alcoholic  cases. 

Delay  of  Crisis, — Notwithstanding  the  apparent  fact  that  crisis  is  more 
likely  to  occur  after  than  before  the  fifth  day,  >till  the  longer  its  delay 
beyond  the  fifth  day,  the  less  favorable  hceornes  the  prognosis.  Not  only 
is  tlu'  sufferer's  strength  more  sorely  taxed,  hut  there  is  greater  liability  to 
involvement  of  the  nerve  eenters  and  to  failure  of  the  heart-  in  use  U\ 

Moreover,  Ewart's  statistics  previously  eited  appear  to  show  that  the  er 
is  in  itself  not  devoid  of  peril  The  heart  frequently  flags  seriously  at  this 
time,  as  evinced  by  feebleness  and  intennittence,  a  fact  which  Kwert  attrib- 
uted to  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  spurlike  action  of  the  pyrexia.  Whether 
this  he  the  correcl  explanation  or  not,  the  physician,  while  yet  eagerly  hoping 
for  the  crisis,  should  not  he  unmindful  of  I li* •  circumstance  thai  many  a 
pal ieiit  has  succumhed  after  defervescence  haa  taken  place, 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  recognized  that  m  some  years  all  pneumonias 
are  intense  and  display  a  far  larger  percentage  of  mortality  than  at  other 
times  with  precisely  the  same  therapeutic  management.  This  is  a  matter 
of  undeniable  clinical  observation  the  same  as  is  the  striking  dilTcrence  in 
frequency  in  some  years  as  compared  with  others.  This  evident  intensity  or, 
as  may  be  said,  malignancy  of  the  disease,  in  some  years  and  at  some  rj 
the  disease  being  80  severe  and  so  frequent  a^  to  merit  the  term  of  an  epi- 
demic, is  probably  to  he  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  greater  virulence  of 
the  pneumococcus.  If  such  is  not  the  explanation  then  there  are  at  work 
some  accessory  factors  which  have  as  yet  escaped  discovery. 

It  sinus  to  be  a  matter  of  quite  general  observation  that  since  the  advent 
of  influenza  and  its  almost  endemic  character  the  mortality  from  pneumonia 
has  become  increased.  It  might  seem  a  I  ftTSt  sight  as  if  (his  were  due  to  a 
mixed  infection.  It  is  instead  because  a  pneumonia  occurring  in  an  influenza 
patient  is  secondary  and  attacks  one  already  enfeebled  by  la  grippt. 

Finally,  1  desire  to  mention  a  prognostic  sign  to  which  Dr.  E.  F.  Wells, 
an  unusually  keen  observer,  has  called  my  attention,  fie  says,  **  During  the 
pneumonic  attack  reflex  sensations  are  weakened  in  proportion  to  the  danger. 
Now,  a  dyspncea,  which  is  readily  recognized  by  the  observer,  hut  which  is 
not  appreciated  by  the  patient,  is  of  grave  augury,  and  when  accompanied 
by  a  rising  and  falling  of  the  trachea  and  an  unobtrusive  clicking  noise  with 
respiration,  which  persists  after  coughing,  the  patient  has.  in  my  experience}, 
invariably  died.  The  prognostic  value  of  this  syndrome  lies  in  the  fact  tha 
it  antedates  all  others  which  certainly  denote  the  approach  of  death.  On 
the  other  hand,  when,  late  in  the  attack,  the  patient  wakens  from  a  sound 
sleep  and  sneezes,  his  safety  may  be  assured/' 

Ou  one  occasion  I  had  an  opportunity  to  verify  Dr.  Wells's  statements  a 
regards  the  significance  of  \h\>  click.  On  January  1,  1903,  1  detected  thi 
peculiar  sharp  inspiratory  click  in  an  aged  lady  with  pneumonia  and   as  >h 
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was  apparently  sinking  1  predicted  the  near  end*  She  rallied  to  our  -urprise, 
bowever,  in  I  most  remarkable  manner  and  it  looked  as  if  she  would  belie 
my  prognostications.  Yet,  after  thus  reviving  for  a  day  she  ultimately  died, 
without  my  having  again  heard  this  ominous  click  with  its  original  dis- 
tinct n<  — 

Causes  of  Death. — The  immediate*  cause  of  death  in  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  cage*  of  acute  pneumonia  is  paralysis  of  the  heart.  Prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  infectious  nature  of  this  disease  heart-failure  was 
attributed  to  the  exhausting  effect  of  high  fever  aided  by  the  mechanical 
distention  of  the  right  ventricle.  Although  such  may  be  contributing  factors, 
the  real  cause  of  cardiac  asthenia  is  the  toxaemia.  This  may  affect  the 
myocardium  directly,  as  held  by  Fraenkel,  or  indirectly  in  consequence  of 
vaso-motor  paresi-. 

Dissolution  is  generally  preceded  by  sign.-  of  heart- weakness,  such  a*  in- 
creasing  frequency  of  the  pulse,  but  now  and  then  instances  are  ob>**rved  of 
instantaneous  arrest  of  the  heart  when  the  patient  appeared  to  Ire  doing  well. 
In  the  Winter  of  1905,  in  connection  with  Dr.  F.  W.  Mercer,  1  wa*  attending 
an  elderly  gentleman  who  died  in  this  manner.  His  pneumonia  km  of  the 
sthenic  type  and  primary.  On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  hil  pulse  wa- 
108  and  his  condition  appeared  hopeful  when,  without  warning  and  immedi- 
ately after  having  taken  gome  liquid  from  the  nur-e.  lie  fell  bark  ..n  the 
] til  low  and  expired. 

Death  under  such  circumstances  is  attributed  by  some  to  heart-elot,  an 
opinion  that  weuil  luppOTted  by  the  pfjst-morlrrri  diacoverj  of  thrombi  in 
the  cardiac  chamber?.  So  far  a*  F  can  determine  from  perusal  of  recent 
literature  such  clot?*  are  thought  to  b«  pot,  not  ant*  mortem,  and 

the  >udden  arrest  of  the  heart'*  aetion  i-  considered  due  to  diastolic  arrest,  the 
result  of  a  toxic  paralysM  of  the  myocardium. 

Another  not  infrequent  cause  of  death  is  pulmonary  oedema,  either  gen- 
eral or  limited  to  portion*  of  the  lung-  free  from  the  exudate.  Whether  a 
result  of  mechanical  d   from   failing  heart- j*ower  or  a  rnani fetation 

of  pneumococcu*  action  on  alveoli  previou-ly  unaffected  (Kivalta).  the  o*dema 
seems  to  become  the  immediate  eau*e  of  di -solution  derable  per- 

centage of  cases  which  until  it-  -udden  advent  apjx'ared  to  be  doing  welL 

Th»-  po-teritieal  co!laj>se  oeea-ionallv  ol>-erved  a*  a  caiiee  of  death  haa 
l>een  attributerl   '  a   reritable  oligemia   prr*lueed  by  the  with- 

drawal from  the  circulation  of  tl  BUI   of  t.b*-l  contained   in  the 

exudate.  This,  he  claim-,  act-  in  the  -ame  manner  a*  a  nevere  haemorrhage. 
Sufficient  Wood  i  1  to  the  heart   f  trition  and  when  the 

stimulus  of  fever  is  no  longer  felt  the  heart  fail*  from  aetual  anaemia  "f  jt- 
muscle.    On  the  theory  of  the  production  of  oligemia  we  can  ur 
why  pneumonia  should  as  *tat*-d  by  Hum  be  partieularly  dangerou-  to  chW 
rotic  females. 
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Treatment  Prelmiaarr  li—  iii  em  Yniiu  fioamfl  Modes  of  Ther- 
apy.— There  can  tie  do  grt^rer  eoBlenan  of  *er  inajHlitr  to  cope  successfully 
with  desperate  cose*  of  acute  Lioupoi  yntm uwmia  than  Is  furnished  by  the 

long  list  of  remedies  proposed  for  ii>  treatment.  When  we  consider  also 
that  pneumonia  U  a  **\f -limited  di^easr  wc  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  belkf  that  the  remits  claimed  for  certain  modes  of  management  may 
with  propriety  be  attrihnted  to  th*»  va^an*^  of  the  disease.  It  i>  tn  he  feared 
that  only  loo  often  the  advocates  of  special  remedies  are  misled  by  their 
enthusiasm  and  th#Mr  desires. 

During  the  many  centuries  in  which  pneumonia  was  conceived  to  he  a 
local  inflammatory  process,  bloodletting  1-uh  local  and  general  was  bo   mii- 
Uy  relied  on  that  he  was  a  U»ld  man  indeed  who  dared  to  oppose  the 
method.     When  at  length  veni  was  abandoned  the  pendulum  swung 

to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  he  in  turn  became  courageous  who  ventured  to 
rcsofj  to  1 1 j j rs  ancient  practice.  That  the  measure  did  not.  however,  deserve 
to  -mk  into  niter  oblivion  has  been  attested  by  the  fact  that  men  of  recog- 
nized judgment  and  experience  are  again  advocating  the  abstraction  of  blood 
under  definite  indications!  as  will  be  eeen  later  on.  Not  so,  however,  with 
the  administration  of  tartar  emetic  and  veratrum  viride  which,  as  formerly 
employed,  have  deservedly  fallen  into  disfavor. 

The  same  mav  be  -aid  of  the  quinine  treatment  which,  strongly  indorsed 
hv  the  elder  A  list  in  Flint  and  f<>v  e  considerable  time  much  in  use,  is  now 
rarely  if  ever  given  because  of  its  doubtful  utility.  Even  while  these  page* 
arc  lH*injjj  written  (here  have  appeared  in  the  journals  some  reports  upon  the 
quinine  treatment  of  pneumonia  which  have  attracted  some  attention.  The 
urn  of  i!ms  remedy  la  noi  at  all  new  for  it  was  extensively  tried  by  German 
mid  Knglish  clinicians  Injure  the  bacterial  origin  of  pneumonia  was  clearly 
established,  The  rationale  of  its  employment  w.i<  based  upon  its  antipyretic 
properties  in  Inrtfe  doses,  l|f  lo  75  grains  Q  daw  The  remedy  was  shown 
enpnhfe  nf  lowering  (lie  temperature  hnl.  as  proven  by  statistics,  did  not  lessen 
Miu  mortality  beyond  thai  of  other  modes  of  therapy.  Mv  opinion  concerning 
tltc  i|iic->hoiinhlc  ellicju  \  of  litis  drug  has  not  heeii  changed  hv  the  recent  ap- 
parent t\   lavnraldc  reports  contributed  to  (he  medical  journals. 

Snme  u  nr  sight  yearn  ngo  considerable  interest  was  awakened  by  pub- 
lished report*  of  the  favorable  results  obtained  with  two  drugs,  creosote  and 
wihYyM*  of  wdium.     The  impetus  ni  this  direction  appears  to  have  beer 
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really  imparted  by  a  paper  read  before  the  KTeW  York  Academy  of  Medicine 
in  December,  1899  by  Dr.  Andrew  II.  Smith  who  is  a  praotitioner  of  Mich 
wide  experience  and  reputation  that  much  weight  was  naturally  attached  to 
in-  statements,  tlis  view  of  the  pathology  of  Lobar  pneumonia  ta  thai  it  is  a 
local  pneunioeoccus  infection  with  secondary  systemic  disturbances  caused  by 
absorption  of  the  toxins,  that  the  germ  thrives  because  it  finds  a  suitable 
culture-medium  in  the  exudate  which  it  calls  forth,  and  that  the  crisis 
Ocean  when  the  pabulum  famished  by  this  culture-medium  has  become 
exhausted. 

The  diplocooccu  is  a  very  vulnerable  and  short-lived  organism  and  there- 
fore he  argues  that  if  some  remedy  can  he  administered  which,  by  being 
eliminated  through  the  lungs  can  be  brought  in  contact  with  and  destroy  the 
perm  or  antagonize  its  action,  further  baneful  inlluence  of  the  germ  will  be 
pn  \vnted  and  the  disease  will  be  limited  to  the  time  required  by  the  pneu- 
mococcus  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  culture-medium  already  at  its  command. 
Such  an  agent  Smith  thinks  is  found  in  creosote  and  guaiaeol  or  in  their 
derivatives.  On  account  of  their  easy  administration  and  unirritating  prop- 
erties, therefore,  preference  is  given  to  the  carbonates  of  creosote  and  guaiaeol. 
These  are  given  in  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  the  former  and  the  -a  me 
number  nf  grains  of  the  hitler  every  two  or  three  hours  in  order  to  bring 
the  system  under  their  influence  as  rapidly  as  possible.  They  arc  said  to 
occasion  very  little  disturbance  and  being  broken  up  and  slowly  absorbed  in 
the  RBlO  intestines  are  held  lo  maintain  uniform  antiseptic  action  upon  the 
tissues  to  which  they  are  carried  by  the  blood-stream.  No  ill  effects  are  said 
to  be  observed  even  when  they  produce  their  characteristic  discoloration  of 
the  urine. 

This  treatment  was  not  original  with  A.  H.  Smith  but  was  first  strongly 
advocated  by  him.  It  afterwards  received  the  indorsement  of  several  other 
physicians  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  among  them  \Y.  II.  Thompson 
of  New  York  City,  W.  0.  Bridges  of  Omaha  and  Leonard  Weber  of  N- sw 
York,  all  of  whom  thought  they  saw  very  unpromising  cases  of  pneumonia 
recover  under  ihe  use  of  these  agents  in  a  way  scarcely  possible  without  them. 
Not  only  did  the  high  fever  fall  within  a  day  or  two  after  instituting  this 
treatment,  hut  signs  of  resolution  appeared  and  the  course  of  the  disease 
Seemed   to  be  shortened. 

Such  was  the  harjnlessness  of  these  two  remedies  that  their  trial  appeared 
justifiable.  Accordingly  they  were  extensively  used  at  first,  but  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years  have  attracted  but  little  attention.  As  before  remarked,  it 
i>  easy  to  attribute  to  medicine  what  may  be  merely  the  result  of  nature's 
.efforts  at  resistance,  yet  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  pneumonia 
is  a  disease  full  of  surprises. 

If  the  reader  decides  to  give  these  drugs  a  trial  he  may  administer  car- 
bonate of  creosote  out  of  B  spoon,  in  capsules  or  in  the  form  of  an  agreeable 
emulsion,  while  guaiaeol  carbonate  may  be  given  in  powders  or  capsules.  The 
earlier  they  are  begun  in  the  course  of  the  pneumonia  and  I  Ik*  more  quickly 
the  organism  can  be  brought  under  their  inlluence,  the  greater,  it  is  claimed, 
will  be  the  likelihood  of  success. 
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Salicylate  of  sodium  is  another  remedy  which,  on  the  basis  of  m  v<iitv-two 
repotted  by  Robert  Liegel,  is  thought  to  exert  a  specific  influence  orei 
this  dread  disease.     LiegeFs  cases,  if  all  were  pneumonias,  certainly  nm 
highly  gratifying  showing.     They  occurred  in  persona  between  the  ag- 
sixteen  anil  seventy-four  years.     Might  are  said  to  have  had  emphya 
heart-disease  and  a   considerable   number  to  have  been  chronic   alcoholic* 
Notwithstanding  this  unpromising  material  all  are  reported  to  have  r« 
ered.      Tlie   salicylate   was  given   in   daily   doses  of   120   grains   during   the 
height  of  the  malady  and   for  several  days  after  convalescence  began.      The 
great  and.  as  it  would  seem  to  me,  insurmountable  objections  to  this  agent 
are  the  gastric  irritation  and  cardiac  depression  so  apt  to  be  occasioned- 

Nitrate  of  diver  is  still  another  remedy,  enthusiastically  recommended  by 
C'aecianigra.  Sixty  eases  with  li  fly-six  recoveries,  one  slow  eonvalesccaiea 
and  three  deaths  were  reported  by  him  in  1900.  The  silver  sail  is  given 
to  adults  in  daily  closes  of  0.25  to  0.30  (gnu  4  to  5)  or  one  pill  hourly  «>f 
0,02  to  o.iia  until  the  maximum  daily  dosage  has  been  reached.  This  treat- 
ment is  continued  until  the  temperature  bceuiues  normal  and  in  some  eases 
for  a  day  or  two  longer.  In  very  severe  eases  hypodermic  injections  are 
given  of  15  e.c.  of  a  50  per  cent  solution  of  protargol. 

Ergotin  recommended  by  Kleckowaky  is  still  another  of  the  many  reme- 
dies used  against  this  formidable  disease.  From  50  to  75  grains  are  given 
daily  in  aqueous  solution.  If  ihis  treatment  is  begun  early  it  is  said  to  allay 
fever  and   to  shorten  ihe  duration  of  the  pneumonia,  but  if  late,  to  quiet  1 1n* 

respiration  and  diminish  the  degree  of  fever. 

In  the  light  of  studies  by  Rosenow  and  others  on  the  blood  of  pneumonia 
patients,  it  is  si  range  thai  any  hope  can  lie  entertained  of  the  discovery  of  a 
medicinal  agent  that  ean  exert  a  specific  adieu.  Furthermore,  it  is  moit 
difficult  to  judge  of  the  real  effects  of  any  remedy  in  a  disease  which  mani- 
fests such  vagaries  and  surprises  as  does  acute  pneumonia.  Consequently 
comment  upon  the  modes  of  treatment  mentioned  above  must  be  made  with 
caution  and  reserve.  Ergotin  may  possibly  tend  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
the  pncumotoxins  on  vascular  tension  hut  the  most  I  ean  say  of  these  various 
drugs  in  the  dosage  recommended  is  that  the  patients  require  very  tolerant 
stomachs  and  that  post  hoe  is  very  likely  to  be  confounded  with  propter  hoe, 

Afiiipneumococeic  Strum. — The  nature  of  acute  pneumonia,  its  compara- 
tive brevity  and  its  termination  by  crisis  seem  to  place  this  malady  in  the 
category  of  those  infections  which  offer  a  prospect  of  some  specific  mode  of 
therapy,  The  well-known  experiments  of  the  Klempcrer  brothers  with  the 
blood  scrum  of  animals  recovering  from  this  infection  aroused  the  hope  that 
at  last  a  remedy  had  Keen  found.  Accordingly  pneumonia  patients  were 
given  hypodermic  injections  of  defibrinated  serum  obtained  from  animals 
and  convalescent  personSj  but  with  very  uncertain  results.  The  efforts  of 
experimenters  were  next  directed  to  the  production  of  an  antipneumococcua 
serum. 

Such  a  scrum  is  now  prepared  by  certain  well-known  manufacturing 
chemist?  ami  by  al  leasl  one  house  is  widely  advertised  as  efficient  against  this 
dreaded  malady.     Hopes  thus  aroused  are,  however,  not  sustained  by  actual 
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results  and  by  published  figures.  Thus  G.  K.  Tyler  is  said  to  li£ 
141  cases  of  pneumonia  with  such  a  serum  and  to  have  had  1 
deaths  (Osier). 

Tyler's  figures  are  not  as  good  as  have  been  secured  by  other 
therapy  and  I  know  of  no  series  of  authentic  cases  treated  with  se: 
furnish  any  better  statistics.  Consequently  I  must  commend  the  : 
one  prominent  firm  whose  Chicago  representative  frankly  statei 
reports  his  house  had  received  from  physicians  in  private  and  hos 
tice  did  not  warrant  an  unreserved  recommendation  of  this  remed; 

At  present,  therefore,  it  must  he  acknowledged  that  woefully 
as  are  our  weapons  against  this  terrible  foe  to  mankind  we  posses? 
mode  of  therapy  than  what  is  known  as  the  expectant  or  symptoi 
of  management.  Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  this 
treatment,  it  seems  best  to  consider  those  measures  which  by  some 
are  thought  to  exercise  an  appreciable  influence  in  the  way  of  al 
the  course  of  the  disease. 

Abortive  Treatment. — The  question  is  pertinent  whether  or  not 
ble  to  cut  short  this  disease  in  its  very  inception.  Opinion  is  < 
this  point  and  I  have  always  supported  the  negative  side  of  thi, 
I  believe  that  when  pneumonia  has  appeared  to  be  aborted  the 
was  not  in  reality  a  pneumonia  or  was  an  instance  of  a  one,  two  01 
pneumonia  as  the  case  might  be.  The  following  instance  illus 
difficult  a  decision  upon  this  point  may  be. 

In  the  early  Spring  of  1900,  a  member  of  mv  own  family  who 
quenee  of  a  multiplicity  of  duties,  had  become  much  run  down  v 
to  spend  several  hours  superintending  work  in  an  unoccupied  an< 
house.  She  was  conscious  of  being  not  quite  warm  enough  several 
did  not  experience  a  decided  chill  until  shortly  before  reaching 
home.  She  then  was  seized  with  a  profound  shaking  chill  and  f< 
difficulty  in  entering  the  house  and  ascending  the  stairs  to  her  ap 

I  happened  to  be  at  home  at  the  time  and  bearing  some  coinn 
ceeded  to  ascertain  its  cause.  I  found  the  lady  with  chattering 
shaking  hands  in  the  act  of  drinking  a  full  dose  of  quinine  and  1 
for  which  she  had  called  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  bouse.  Beside 
which  had  then  lasted  about  twenty  minutes  she  complained  of  a  ? 
in  her  right  side  just  above  the  liver.  I  promptly  took  her  tenq 
the  mouth  and  found  it  registered  103°  F.  ITer  pulse  was  ratlin 
not  noticeably  accelerated,  and  respirations  were  about  liS  or  30  ai 
considerable  desire  to  cough. 

She  was  at  once  gotten  into  bed,  a  large  mustard  planter  wa- 
the  entire  base  of  the  right  lung  and  she  received  a  heroin  tablet  <> 
of  a  grain  and  a  teaspoonful  of  creosotol  which  bad  been  hastily  obt; 
a  near-by  pharmacy.  I  should  state  that  I  bad  previously  e\a 
chest  and  recognized  slight  but  distinct  impairment  of  resonance  ii 
infrascapular  region  and  diminished  respiratory  sound-  in  this 
This  was  about  6.30  p.m. 

The  patient  passed  a  restless  evening  without  anv  perceptible  <1 
20 
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toward  midnight  when  her  skin  grew  cooler,  she  feD  into  an  unquiet  rita 
bar  breathing  grew  deeper  and  much  less  rapid.    She  had  expressed  h 
as  feeling  easier  bo  booh  as  the  sinapism  began  to  buna   which   it  did  to 
such  purpose  as  to  blister.     By  two  a.m.  her  condition  was   so   manifc-tl. 
improved  that  I  ventured  to  seek  repose.    The  next  morning  her  tempo 
was  a  fifth  or  two  above  100°  F.  and  dnring  the  day  declined   t<> 
she  no  longer  experienced  pain  except  from  the  effect  of  the  mustard  antl 
did  not  cough. 

Examination  of  the  lungs  showed  no  difference  in  the  two  bases  as  had 
existed  I  he  evening  before.     In  the  night,  after  I  left  her,  she  passed  a  large 
amount  of  light-colored  urine.     No  further  medicine  was  administer* 
remained  in  bed,  received  light  sustaining  diet  and  on  the  seen  ml 
temperature  at  length  became  normal.     She  felt  weak  but  on  the  third  day 
was  able  to  leave  her  bed. 

I  do  not  know  what   this  attack  was.     It  began   with  symptoms   v 
were  vny  suggestive  of  an  Incipient  lobar  pneumonia.     I  certainly   believed 
ii    WAS  pneumonia  until   the  decline  of  fever  after  eight  boon   and    general 
improvement  threw  me  into  a  state  of  doubt.     Borne  may  declare  thw  \\ 
aborted  pneumonia,  hut  for  my  part  I  do  not  know.    The  lady,  who  bad  onoi 
before  had  pneumonia,  declared  that  the  onset  in  the  two  eases  was  identical 

The  physician  is  not  often  fortunate  enough  to  see  a  pneumonic  patient 
during  the  initial  chill,  but  if  perchance  he  does,  or  if  lie  arrives  before  the 
stage  of  engorgement  has  merged  into  that  of  red  hepatization,  he  should 
at  once  resort  to  measures  which,  if  they  do  not  abort  or  restrict  the  extent 
of  the  pneumonic  process,  may  at  least  mitigate  the  patient's  distress,  [j  u 
at  this  time  especially  that  a  hypodermic  of  J  to  J  of  morphine  with  r|¥  of 
atropine  is  good  practice.  It  soothes  pain,  quiets  the  patient  and  restricts 
Ms  '  "Ui.1i.  The  implication  of  heat  to  the  body  and  the  administration  of  a 
hot  draught  may,  together  with  the  morphine,  tend  to  flush  the  surface  and 
shorten  the  duration  or  lessen  the  sense  of  chill.  But  this  matter  is  difficult 
of  ili  termination  inasmuch  as  the  rigor  is  of  brief  duration,  ordinarily,  and  is 
mi  expression  of  infection  as  shown  by  the  fact  of  increased  internal  beat  at 
the  same  time  as  the  chill. 

For  amelioration  of  the  pain  a  sinapism  may  be  applied  to  the  side  or, 
as  was  done  in  von  Ziemssen's  wards  at   Munich,  one  may  abstract   ■    few 
ounces  of  blood  by  means  of  wet  cups  or  by  leeches.     It  was  thought  formerly 
that   this  lessened  engorgement   and,   for   the  same   reason,  venesection    was 
practiced.     Under  our  modern   conception    of   pneumonia   as   an   infection, 
whether  primarily  local  or  general,  it  is  difficult  to  sec  how  any  local   and 
external   treatment  can   overt    an   antiphlogistic   effect  or  lessen   the 
congestion.     If  we  would  diminish  the  engorgement   we  must  throttle 
infection  in  its  inception  and  this  we  cannot  do  by  venesection  or  any  o 
means. 

If  venesection  ia  ever  justifiable  in  this  initial  stage  it   must  be  wl 
there  are  signs  of  extensive  and  grave  pulmonary  oedema.     Aufrecht  ree 
nines  this  as  the  only  indication  for  venesection  at  this  time  and  says  he 
seen  it  do  good  under  such  circumstances. 
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An  ice  bag  to  the  side  or  a  hot  poultice  will  often  relieve  tin*  pain.  A 
Aose  of  calomel,  grs.  3  to  10,  should  now  he  administered  and  may  he  fol- 
lowed in  six  to  eight  hours  by  a  saline.  This  is  not  for  the  sake  of  any 
derivative  action  hut  to  empty  the  bowels  and  stimulate  a  more  active  excre- 
tion and  perhaps  a  better  portal  circulation. 

If  one  is  desirous  of  trying  the  effect  of  a  so-called  specific  remedy,  as 
carbonate  of  creosote  or  guaiacol,  he  should  begin  it  now  in  this  early  stage 
that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  getting  it  eliminated  through  the  lungs.  If  it 
has  any  inhibitory  influence  over  the  pneumococcus,  it  should  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  germ  as  soon  as  possible  after  this  has  begun  its  mis- 
chievous work  within  the  pulmonary  parenchyma.  The  remedy  should  be 
given  in  full  doses  and  at  short  intervals,  15  to  30  drops  of  creosotol  or  an 
equal  number  of  grains  of  the  guaiaeol  carbonate  every  two  hours.  When 
the  agent  becomes  apparent  by  its  odor  in  breath  or  urine  the  dose  may  be 
somewhat  reduced. 

fl  is  in  this  stage  thai  vonilrum  riride  w;i>  recommended  on  the  ground 
that  it  diminished  the  engorgement  by  cheeking  the  blond-supply  in  the 
lungs.  Hut  1  wish  here  and  now  to  rcgisler  a  very  emphatic  protest  against 
the  use  of  veratrum  in  acute  pneumonia.  In  the  first  place  1  believe  the 
rationale  of  its  supposed  action  is  opposed  to  the  modern  conception  of  the 
pathology  of  this  affection,  the  same  as  are  other  measures  relied  on  to  abort 
the  malady.  In  the  second  place  veratrum  and  allied  cardial-  depressants 
an-  dangerous  and  have  unquestionably  cost  human  life.  The  remedy  is  safe 
ill  the  hands  of  a  skillful  physician  who  is  alive  to  its  dangers  and  keeps 
his  patient  under  such  close  observation  as  promptly  to  stop  the  medicine 

"'in  as  signs  of  danger  are  detected  or  the  engorgement  has  passed  into 
hepatization.  In  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  practitioner  or  of  the  country 
doctor  who  is  unable  to  visit  his  pneumonic  patient  more  than  once,  possibly 
twice,  in  twenty- four  hours  veratrum  viride  and  aconite  are  almost  certain 
to  do  harm. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  horror  when,  early  in  my  practice,  I  was  told 
of  a  physician  who  prescribed  veratrum  for  a  man  with  pneumonia  for  the 
purpose,  he  said,  of  slowing  his  pulse.  When,  after  a  time,  the  pulse  grew 
more  rapid  instead  of  more  slow  he  ordered  increased  doses  of  the  deadly 
drug.  Thfl  pulse  became  Still  more  rapid  and  feeble  and  the  veratrum  was 
again  increased,  and  so  on  until,  as  was  to  he  expected,  the  patient  died, 
actually  drugged  to  death  by  a  doctor  ignorant  of  the  workings  of  the  disease 
and  of  the  drug. 

It  may  be  argued  that  because  a  remedy  is  capable  of  doing  harm  in  the 
hands  of  the  ignorant  it  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  employed  by  the 
skilled  I  maintain  however  that  in  the  ease  of  an  agent  whose  beneficial 
action  is  open  to  doubt  it  is  better  to  warn  against  its  use  altogether  than 
to  have  it  destroy  a  single  human  life,  as  in  the  wretched  instance  ju>t  cited. 
Therefore  I  make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  impress  Itfl  dangers  Upon  my 
students  and  to  advise  them  strongly  not  to  prescribe  it  at  all  in  lobar  pneu- 
monia. 

The  disease  under  consideration  is  of  itself  sufficiently  depressing  to  the 
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heart  without,  having  that  depression  intensified  by  Buch  a  *  ardiae  pois 
M  veratrum,  and  when  the  exudate  has  ouce  cut  out  from  the  circulation,  as 
it  were,  a  large  area  of  the  pulmonary  system  the  right  ventricle  needs  all 
the  strength  it  can  command.  To  continue  the  remedy  is  disastrous  an 
administer  the  drug  in  advance  of  this  stage  is  to  put  the  heart  in  a  poor 
state  to  cope  successfully  with  the  foe  when  the  time  arrives  in  which  it  will 
surely  Deed  all  iis  reserve  power. 

Prophylaxis.— The  idea  that  the  spread  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia  in  the 
community  may  be  prevented,  or  that  its  contraction  by  individuals  may  be 
rendered  less  likely  by  the  enforcement  of  certain  sanitary  regulations  will 
probably  strike  both  physicians  and  laity  as  chimerical.  Yet  the  infectious 
nature  of  pneumonia  and  the  identification  of  its  specific  cause  render  prophy- 
Uctive  measures  not  only  rational  but  possible,  within  certain  limits.  Despite 
our  boasted  civilization  and  the  marvelous  advance  in  the  last  twenty 
along  the  line  of  public  hygiene,  health  boards  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
abolish  the  spitting  habit  nor  even  to  arouse  the  people  to  its  dangers.  In- 
difference thereto  is  not  confined  to  the  laity  but  is  widely  prevalent,  and  far 
Less  excnsiUc,  among  the  mass  of  medical  practitioners.  Until  physicians 
recognize  and  teach  the  dangers  lurking  in  expectoration,  ao  tangible  results 
in  the  way  of  prevention  of  this  and  other  pulmonary  diseases  can  be 
expected. 

By  the  foregoing  remarks  1  do  not  wish  to  be  taken  as  implying  that  the 

complete  abolition  of  public  spitting  will  eradicate1  pneumonia  or  tubercu- 

f'rom  Ihe  community  :  but  it  should  certainly  contribute  to  the  lessening 

of  bacterial  contamination  of  the  atmosphere  of  public  buildings  and  places 

of   resort.      For   the   present    our   efforts   toward    (lie   prevention   of   croupous 
pneumonia  must  be  limited  to  tin-  hygiene  of  the  patient  and  of  his 
room  and  to  the  feoilet  of  the  mouth  and  throat  of  the  healthy. 

Pneumonic  sputa  should  be  received  in  a  vessel  containing  some  anti- 
septic solution,  as  a  o-per-cent  carbolic  acid  solution,  and  the  sputum-cup 
should  l>e  carefully  cleansed  with  boiling  water  several  limes  daily.  A  bi- 
chloride solution  is  objectionable  on  account  of  its  hardening  action  on  the 
sputum. 

If  the  expectoration  i>  so  sticky  as  to  necessitate  ii>  removal  from  ihe 
mouth  by  a  cloth,  such  pieces  of  clot h  as  are  used  For  tins  purpose  must  then 
be  burned.  The  patient's  bauds  and  mouth  should  be  carefully  washed 
whenever  .-oiled  by  his  expectoration  and  the  nurse  should  cleanse  the  tongue 
and  lips  with  a  concentrated  boric-acid  solution  or  other  efficient  mouth- 
wash. Bedclothes  and  oilier  articles  soiled  by  the  sputa  should  he  sterilized 
with  boiling  water.  The  friends  should  be  told  of  the  infectious  nature  of 
the  disease  I  hat  they  may  iml  kiss  Ihe  patient  hut  may  guard  thenisc 
against  undue  exposure  in  infection  by  the  sputum. 

Wood's  investigation  into  the  viability  of  the  pneumoeoeeus  in  the  moia 
coming  from  the  month  of  the  pneumonic  sufferer,  as  previously  mentif 
renders  rery  pertinent  the  injunction  against  kissing  and  against  the  fr» 
remaining  in  close  proximity  to  the  patient  during  coughing  fits.     Fui 
more,   there  must   be  00   Bweeping  <>r   dusting  of   the  sick-room   during 
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illness,  but  the  furniture,  Boot  and  waits  should  be  wiped  ofl  with  a  damp 
cloth.  Strict  enforcement  of  such  injunctions  may  render  subsequent  disin- 
fection untie*  v>-i\\ y,  and  yet  studi  s  measure  la  certainly  wise,  particularly  if 
severe]  oases  of  pneumonia  have  occurred  in  the  same  boose, 

Finally,  although  the  rich  bacterial  flora  of  the  mouth  and  throat  cannot 
he  deft  roved  by  antiseptic  sprays  and  gargles,  still  all  persons  in  contact  with 
a  pneumonia  patient  will  do  well  to  attend  strictly  to  the  toilet  of  the  mouth, 
throat  and  even  nares.  A  simple  cleansing  antiseptic  wash  may  he  all  that 
is  required  [of  this  purpose.  Moreover,  during  a  season  when  pneumonia 
prevails  all  individuals  should  take  especial  care  of  their  general  health,  and 
in  particular  should  avoid  dissipation,  undue  fatigue  and  exposure  to  the 
dangers  of  becoming  suddenly  chilled.  Attacks  of  the  grippe  colds  on  the 
chest,  etc.,  rriust  not  ho  neglected  and,  in  short,  care  must  ho  taken  not  to 
lower  vital  resistance  during  the  prevalence  of  this  terrible  scourge. 

General  Management. —  As  croupous  pneumonia  is  a  disease  which  tends 
tn  -elf-limitation  the  plan  of  treatment  in  highest  favor  is  one  which  places 
the  patient  in  the  beat  possible  state  to  resist  until  the  affection  has  spent 
itself  and  convalescence  sets  in.  To  this  end  the  vital  forces  must  bo 
upheld  and  dangerous  symptoms  combated.  The  tight  is  a  defensive,  not 
an  offensive  one. 

In  alt  cases,  therefore,  particularly  when  pyrexia  is  high  ami  the  infection 
IS  presumably  correspondingly  intense,  it  is  of  utmost  importance  to  provide 
a  oompeteiii  nurse  or  nurses  and  to  attend  strictly  to  every  detail  of  ventila- 
tion and  nourishment  that  may  anywise  add  to  the  chances  of  a  successful 
issue. 

Hygiene  of  flic  Sick-room. — In  acute  croupous  pneumonia  respiratory 
capacity  is  decreased,  oxidation  goes  on  rapidly  and  the  blood  is  surcharged 
with  the  products  of  tissue-waste.  Consequently  the  air  supplied  to  the  lungs 
should  be  as  pure  and  as  cool  as  possible,  The  windows  should  be  kept 
widely  r»pen  and  the  temperature  of  the  room  ought  to  be  cool,  the  degree 
of  coolness  being  determined  by  the  height  of  fever.  Even  though  the 
Season  be  Winter  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  become  uncomfortably  cold 
for  the  attendants,  the  windows  ought  to  be  open  nevertheless.  The  nurses 
may  wear  warm  wraps  or  a  (ire  may  be  kept  burning  in  the  grate  if  such 
there  he. 

We  have  all  seen  pneumonia  sufferers  in  tooths  and  wards  so  close  and 
hot  as  to  cause  a  person  entering  from  the  fresh  air  of  the  outer  world  lo 
feel  faint  and  half  sick,  flow  then  can  the  patient  burning  with  fever  fail 
to  have  bis  condition  rendered  the  worse  by  such  an  atmosphere!  I  often 
wonder  if  the  high  mortality  of  this  disease  in  public  hospitals  he  not.  in  a 
measure  at  least,  owing  to  such  unhygienic  condition-,  tan  anything  be 
more  absurd  than  lo  see  an  oxygen  apparatus  in  a  room  the  windows  and 
doors  of  which  are  closed  and  the  atmospheTC  stilling  from  heat  and  foul 
emanations  from  patient  and  attendants.  The  notion  that  a  pneumonia 
patient  mu^t  be  protected  from  cold  air  and  draughts  originated  at  the  time 
when  this  affection  was  considered  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  resulting 
from  exposure.    The  modern  vien  of  its  pathology  renders  ridiculous  the  feai 
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that  fresh,  cold  air  is  harmful.    In  my  opinion,  even  a  draught  is  less  danger- 
001  than  U  the  lack  of  proper  ventilation. 

Light  covering  is  another  role  to  be  insisted  upon  in  cases  -1  rowing  high 
fever;  for,  to  heap  blankets  and  com  fort  en*  upon  a  pneumonia  patient  burn- 
ing up  with  fever  is  equivalent  to  throwing  fresh  fuel  on  the  flames  one 
would  suppress.  The  cotton  jacket  in  particular  is  an  abomination,  a  relie 
of  ignorance  and  blind  obedience  to  tradition,  a  device  calculated  to  prevent 
radiation  of  body-heat,  to  augment  the  sufferers  discomfort,  to  retain  sour- 
smelling  sweat  and  to  interfere  with  and  hence  to  occasion  neglect  of  those 
frequent  chest-examinations  without  which  one  cannot  keep  track  of  the 
progress  of  the  case. 

As  long,  therefore,  as  the  pyrexia  is  high  there  should  be,  at  the  most,  a 
single  light  blanket  and  sheet,  or  only  a  sheet  over  the  patient,  while  his 
chest  is  protected  by  simply  a  thin  woolen  shirt  or,  still  better,  in  my  opinion, 
a  gauze  undershirt,  and  over  this  a  cotton  or  linen  nightshirt.  Such  a  cover- 
ing interferes  but  slightly  with  radiation  of  body-heat  and  with  chest  exam- 
inations. All  riot  h  in  g  worn  by  the  patient  should  be  changed  daily  not  onlv 
for  the  sake  of  Ingiene  but  also  because  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  the  fcxer- 
snfferer  to  be  put  each  morning  into  cool  clean  clothes. 

The  ilift  should  be  lluid  and  nourishing  there  being  nothing  better  than 
milk  in  some  form  or  other.  Seltzer  or  apollinaris  water  may  be  added  to 
the  milk  when  warm,  after  the  manner  of  the  Germane  who,  however,  gen- 
erally order  Ems  water.  Thus  alkalinizcd  and  charged  with  the  gas  of  the 
water,  milk  becomes  ai •«■•  -pi able  own  to  those  who  ordinarily  are  prejudiced 
against  it. 

Peptonized  milk,  kumyss,  buttermilk,  mailed  milk,  albumen-water,  which 
ts  water  containing  (he  white  of  egg,  beef  tea,  made  not  from  the  ordinary 
beef  extracts  but  from  Mosquera's  beef  jelly,  nutritions  soups  of  various 
kinds,  COCOA  and  chocolate  are  all  serviceable  and  palatable  foods  which, 
in  addition  to  possessing  high  food-value,  supply  to  the  system  much-needed 
water. 

In  every  acute  infectious  malady,  especially  one  in  which,  like  pneu- 
monia, there  is  often  great  thirst,  the  patient  should  be  frrvhj  and  oftm 
supplied  with  water*  In  the  febrile  state,  when  tongue  and  throat  are 
parched,  ihe  water  should  be  cold  though  not  iced.  It  is  often  very  grateful 
to  add  some  agreeable  fruit,  juice  as  of  lemon  or  orange  to  the  water  The 
design  of  the  fluids  is  not  merely  to  quench  thirst  but  to  flush  the  Jridnogt 
and  to  eliminate  toxins  from  the  system.  If  nephritis  supervenes  the  inges- 
tion of  large  amounts  of  water  becomes  still  more  imperative. 

The  mouth  should  be  cleansed  daily  with  some  agreeable  antiseptic  wash 
and  the  patient  should  receive  a  daily  sponge  bath,  whether  required  by  the 
temperature  or  not  If  the  bowels  do  not  operate  their  action  should  be 
evoked  by  means  of  an  enema  and  occasionally  an  aperient  water. 

Expectant  Treatment, — -The  fever  of  sthenic  pneumonia  generally  averages 
103°  V,  or  above  and  therefore  calls  for  some  measure  for  its  reduction. 
Drug-  thai  exert  this  effect  are  not  to  be  recommended,  chiefly  because  of 
their  cardin-deprossor  action.     Hare's  statement  that  the  coal-tar  antipyretics 
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diminish  the  leukocytosis,  which  is  one  of  nature's  safeguards,  proves  also  a 
wry  practical  objection  to  the  use  of  these  drugs. 

Cold  is  now  universally  recognized  as  the  bed  of  all  means  for  the  control 
of  pyrexia,  and  what  holds  good  of  typhoid  fever  and  other  infectious  dis- 
eases applies  equally  well  to  acute  pneumonia  when  characterized  by  high 
temperatures.  Tepid  sponging  is  said  to  have  lteen  employed  by  Hippocrates, 
hut  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  cold  water 
Ucame  used  by  physicians  in  the  reduction  of  the  pyrexia  of  pneumonia. 
The  followers  of  that  ignorant  yet  practical  empiric,  I'riessnitz,  made  cold 
applications  to  the  chest,  and  in  1850  Traubc  advocated  the  use  of  eoW 
affusions  to  the  chest.  JLirgensen  was  a  strong  advocate  of  cold  bathing  in 
pneumonia,  particularly  in  children.  The  cold  pack,  even  the  ice  pack,  the 
ice  cradle,  cold  compresses  or  the  ice  bag  have  all  been  tried  and  have  their 
ad  v  orates. 

The  advantages  of  cold  as  an  antipyretic  are  now  so  commonly  recognized 
that  it  is  a  standing  order  in  hospitals  to  subject  all  patients  to  this  treatment 
whenever  the  temperature  reaches  102.5°  nr  to;lQ  F,  The  method  nf  applying 
cold  now  in  most  common  use  is  sponging  with  tepid  or  cold  water.  Since 
the  reduction  of  pyrexia  by  means  of  cold  is  practiced  in  other  acute  infec- 
t  o » 1 1 -  maladies  why  should  there  be  an  exception  in  the  rase  of  anile  pneii- 
iimniat 

The  main  argument  against  antipyretic  treatment  in  this  disease  lies  in 
the  consideration  that  the  affection  ifl  usually  short-lived  and  hence  the  pyrexia 
is  less  harmful  than  in  some  other  infections.  Such  an  objection  is  of  Less 
weight,  however,  than  is  the  lwneficial  effect  exerted  on  the  nervous  system 
and  circulation.  With  reduction  of  the  temperature  fay  means  of  cold  the 
patient  becomes  less  restless  and  not  infrequently  falls  into  a  refreshing  sleep. 
This  effect  is  especially  noted  in  children.  The  pulse  becomes  stronger  and 
slower  and  the  respirations  appear  somewhat  less  rapid  and  painful.  De- 
liriutn,  when  present  in  the  fore  part  of  the  illness  and  due  to  pyrexia,  is 
also  favorably  influenced. 

Whereas  the  employment  of  cold  in  this  disease  cannot  prevent  complica- 
tions and  although  death  may  occur  in  spite  of  energetic  and  systematic  anli- 
pjieeta,  still,  on  the  whole,  statistics  regarding  mortality  indicate  a  lessening 
of  the  death  rate  under  this  form  of  management.  Statistics  are  often  very 
deceptlTe,  the  excellent  showing  mude  in  a  certain  class  at  cases  being  due 
to  their  favorable  nature  rather  than  to  the  special  line  of  treatment.  Yet  it 
arodj  reasonable  to  assume  sneh  a  likelihood  in  the  many  hundreds  of 
cases  of  pneumonia  tabulated  by  writers  which  exhibit  s  far  lover  percentage 
of  deaths  than  under  any  other  mode  of  management 

Jiirgenscn  sets  this  forth  verv  clearly,  as  alsu  did  W.  Iv.  Kwart  iti  his 
analysis  of  1.000  cases  of  pneumonia  treated  at  the  London  Hospital  in  the 
ten  years  ending  with  1891.  Whereas  the  mortality  under  a  quinine  treat- 
ment was  about  40  per  cent,  and  with  the  expectant  plan  of  management 
was  about  25  per  cent,  the  mortality  sank  to  14  per  cent  in  something  mow 
than  100  cases  treated  by  means  of  cold. 

A  very  effective  means  of  applying  cold  and  one  that  ought  to  be  most 


Fig.  29. — Framework  for  "  ier  cradle. 


grateful  to  a   fever  patient  on  a  boi  day  is  what  EJwaii  desig  ia  the 

cradle,"  which  can  be  constructed  aa  follows:  Two  upright  poles  are 

placed  on  the  floor  and 
securely  fastened  <>i 
the  outside  of  the  foot- 
board at  its  center  the 
other  10  the  headboard, 
They  are  connected  by 
a  stout  bar  which  thai 
-    in    a    line    with 
the   patient's    bod] 
era]  feet  above  the 
face   of  his   bed   (Fig. 
29 ).   A  couple  of  aheeta 
are    then    throws 
this  ridge-pole  and  al- 
lowed io  hang  down  be- 
low the  sid»«  of  the  bed 
in  Mich  a  manner 
form  ;i  tent  and  inclose 
the  bed  with   its  occu- 
pant  (  Fig.  80) .     From 
live   horizontal    pole   ate 

suspended  five  or  au  t in  or,  preferably,  line  pails  filled  with  iee.    These  paila 

ahonld  be  covered  with 

thick  felt  oi  Bereral  lay- 

en  of  flannel  cloth  bo  as 

to  catch  the  moisture 
I  liv  evaporation. 
The  patienfi  body  is 
then  deprived  of  cloth- 
ing entirely  or  in  aome 
instances  m  protected 
only  by  a  this  cotton  or 
linen  gown  and  he  is 
confined  within  this 
tent  and  subjected  to 
ooling  influence  of 
the  atmosphere  as  it  be- 
comes ehilleii  by  the  ice 
pails, 

ir  la  surprising  how 
cold  thr  air  within  tin- 
tent  become*  even  <>u 
a  Shimmer  day,  there 
often  being  many  dee;  between  that  inside  and  that  outside 

tin   tent     In  most  instancea  the  patient's  fever  begins  to  manifest  a  sensible 


Hi  "  complete 
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reduction,  but  if  this  does  not  occur  it  may  be  inaugurated  by  an  initial 
sponging.  I  once  tried  this  on  a  lad  of  fifteen  whose  temperature  of  105°  F. 
before  was  easily  maintained  below  102°  F.  after  he  was  placed  inside  this 
cheaply  improvised  cooling-room. 

If  at  any  time  the  body-temperature  falls  to  a  point  that  occasions  a  feel- 
ing of  chilliness,  the  pails  of  ice  may  be  removed  for  a  time  or,  what  is  better, 
a  light  covering  may  be  thrown  over  the  patient.  This  means  of  applying 
cold  is  more  effectual  and  continuous  than  sponging  and  on  a  hot  Summer 
day  affords  a  grateful  relief  from  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere.  There  is  no 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  patient's  taking  cold  which  appears 
to  be  a  veritable  black  beast  to  the  public;  but  should  his  feet  become  cold 
they  can  be  warmed  by  a  hot-water  bottle  without  counteracting  the  anti- 
pyretic action  of  this  cold-air  bath. 

The  favorable  effect  of  the  ice  cradle  is  an  additional  argument  for  having 
the  pneumonic  patient  thinly  covered,  as  was  insisted  upon  earlier  in  this 
section  on  treatment.  It  also  emphasizes  what  was  said  regarding  the  keeping 
of  the  sick-room  cool.  Indeed,  the  same  effect  may  be  accomplished  if,  as 
was  done  in  the  case  of  some  of  Ewart's  hospital  patients,  the  pneumonia 
sufferer  burning  with  fever  be  almost  uncovered  and  then  exposed  to  the 
cold  invigorating  air  of  a  room  in  which  the  windows  are  kept  open.  He 
is  thus  enabled  to  breathe  pure  cool  air  while  at  the  same  time  his  temperature 
is  being  reduced  by  radiation. 

The  cold  bath  is  another  means  of  lowering  temperature  which  is  war- 
ranted in  cases  showing  hyperpyrexia,  and  which,  in  children  at  least,  has  the 
emphatic  indorsement  of  no  less  an  authority  than  Juergenscn.  It  is  difficult 
of  execution  in  adults  and  would  probably  aggravate  their  pain  and  dyspncea 
in  consequence  of  the  change  of  position  entailed.  This  would  be  a  serious 
drawback  to  the  bath  when  the  heart  shows  signs  of  feebleness  and  hence  an 
ice-rub  is  preferable  and  equally  efficient.  Young  children  may  be  lifted  into 
a  tub  without  subjecting  them  to  much  discomfort,  and  in  cases  indicating 
antipyTesis  the  cold  bath  will  be  found  to  yield  excellent  results. 

The  practitioner  who  finds  an  antipyretic  treatment  indicated  need  not 
be  deterred  by  the  prejudices  of  friends  or  neighbors,  lie  will  generally 
find  that  a  simple  frank  explanation  of  the  objects  to  be  gained  will  remove,  or 
at  least  silence,  their  objections.     At  nil  events  such  has  been  my  experience. 

The  foregoing  advocacy  of  a  judicious  yet  energetic  use  of  cold  in  acute 
pneumonia  is  not  to  be  taken  as  constituting  the  means  on  which  reliance 
is  chiefly  to  be  based.  It  is  only  a  means  to  an  end  and  this  end  is  the 
lessening  or  removal  of  injurious  symptoms  and  the  support  of  the  vital 
powers  until  nature  comes  to  the  patient's  rescue  in  the  form  of  crisis.  We 
will  now  pass  therefore  to  the  consideration  of  other  symptoms  calling  for 
special  attention. 

Pain  is  not  a  symptom  which,  in  general,  requires  special  treatment.  In 
the  beginning,  as  already  advised,  a  hypodermic  of  J  or  -\  occasionally  \  of 
morphine  may  be  given  with  advantage,  excepting,  of  course,  to  the  aged 
and  to  very  tender  children  who  do  not  bear  opiates  well.  It  is  not  usually 
necessary  or  advisable  to  repeat  the  morphine  because  of  pain,  lest  it  blunt 
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too  greatly  the  patient's  sensibility.  Should  pain  call  for  special  attention 
the  movement*  of  the  side  may  be  restricted  by  strapping  with  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster  as  will  be  described  in  considering  pleurisy.  Decided  r 
is  sometime  found  to  follow  the  application  over  the  affected  lobe  of  either 
an  ice  bag  or  a  flaxseed  poultice,  with  or  without  mustard.  My  prefer- 
ence il  for  the  ice  bag,  which  can  generally  be  tolerated  if  there  be  a  thin 
layer  of  muslin  between  the  bag  and  the  skin.  Furthermore,  if  fever  is  high 
the  poultice  seems  to  me  objectionable  on  grounds  that  have  already  been 
stated  vi  i  tli  reference  to  the  cotton  jacket. 

Cough  is  a  symptom  unavoidably  present  and  of  varying  degrees  of  fre- 
quency ami  seventy.  It  occasions  more  or  less  pain  and  is  therefore  restrained 
by  the  sufferer  so  far  as  possible.  It  is  best  not  to  prescribe  sedatives  for 
this  symptom  unless  it  robs  the  patient  of  needed  rest.  For  this  purpose 
heroin  in  J*-grain  doses  at  th  to  eight  hour  intervals  or  oodein  in  £-grain 
doses  are  preferable  to  morphine.  Expectorants  are  of  no  service  for  this 
symptom  and  arc  worse  than  useless. 

insomnia  is  another  symptom  that  may  or  may  not  call  for  treatment. 
It  the  patient  show  persistent  wakefulness  there  is  danger  of  exhaustion  and 
a  safe  hypnotic  must  he  administered.  Paraldehyde,  sulphonal,  trionat,  chloral 
together  with  a  bromide  are  all  reasonably  safe  so  long  as  cardiac  asthenia 
is  not  threatening.  In  such  a  case  morphine  hypodennically  is  best.  Marked 
insomnia  is  a  result  of  the  infection  or  the  effect  of  the  pyrexia  acting  on 
the  cerebral  centers.  It  is,  therefore,  most  intractable  in  some  cases.  In 
such  instances  a  short  but  refreshing  nap  may  follow  the  use  of  the  cold 
bath  in  children  or  an  ice-rub  in  adults. 

Headachs  is  sometimes  po  severe  as  to  call  for  special  measures  for  its 
relief.  An  ice-cap  is  generally  very  grateful  and  should  be  tried.  In  other 
instances  a  mustard  plaster  at  the  nape  of  the  neck  mitigates  the  suffering. 
When  such  simple  measures  fail  then  it  may  be  necessary  to  try  bromides 
or  some  of  the  less  depressing  but  distinctly  analgesic  products  of  synthetic 
chemistry,  ae  kryofin  and  phenaeetin.  Such  agents  ought,  however,  to  be 
administered  with  caution  and  only  employed  after  the  powerlessness  of  other 
simple  means  has  been  proven. 

Delirium. — Thin  symptom  has  different  degrees  of  significance  according 
to  the  time  of  its  occurrence  and  its  violence.  Coming  on  early  and  when 
the  fever  is  high  it  is  a  result  of  the  pyrexia  and  may  be  overcome  by  the 
measures  advised  for  the  reduction  of  the  temperature.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary, delirium  appears  after  a  numher  of  days  and  shortly  before  the  hoped- 
for  crisis  it  is  due  to  exhaustion,  is  often  extremely  violeni  and  of  evil  omen. 

This  exhaustion  delirium  must  be  evicted  if  possible  by  I  he  exhibition 
of  stimulants,  Fraenkel  recommends  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine, 
|  to  }  grain  depending  on  the  case.  Care  is  called  for  in  the  use  of  mor- 
phine if  there  be  extensive  bronchitis  or  pulmonary  oedema,  Hydrohromate 
of  hyoscine  j-Jtt  hourly,  by  the  mouth  or  under  the  akin,  ifl  also  useful.  If 
fever  he  also  high  I  would  recommend  an  ice  ruh.  Patients  with  delirium 
must  lie  closely  and  unremittingly  watched,  even  -trapped  to  the  bed,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  jumping  from  the  window  or  otherwise  doing  themselves  harm. 
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Postrritiral  (irHriuw,  which  is  likewise  an  exhaustion  delirium,  seldom 
requires  special  treatment.  It  is  likely  to  disappear  as  convalescence  pro- 
's. Nourishment  and  stimulants  are  the  best  treatment  for  this  kind 
of  delirium,  although  morphine  judiciously  administered  is  also  good, 

Dwrrhwo,  particularly  septic  diarrhoea  with  its  horribly  fcetid  and  fre- 
quent stools,  is  a  complication  that  often  baffles  medical  skill.  As  soon  as 
the  abdomen  begins  to  show  tympanites  and  the  discharges  commence  to  be 
offensive  a  full  dote  of  calomel  should  be  given  so  as  to  clean  out  the  upper 
bowel.  High  saline  enemas  should  then  be  administered  every  two  or  three 
hours  and  the  patient  should  receive  by  mouth  large  doses  of  salol,  subgallate 
of  bismuth,  benzonaphtho],  or  other  drugs  supposed  to  exert  an  antiseptic 
action  in  the  small  intestine.  At  the  same  time  the  food  should  be  so  modified 
as  to  exclude  articles  which,  being  of  animal  origin,  are  prone  to  putrefactive 
decomposition.  The  diet  at  this  time  should  consist  preferably  of  cereals, 
rfce-water  or  barley-water,  etc.  The  patient  should  also  be  made  to  drink 
quantities  of  hot  sterilized  water. 

TutHptiniffs  is  another  condition  which,  although  often  present  in  a  minor 
degree,  MKttetimes  becomes  extreme  and  embarrasses  respi ration.  It  is  prob- 
ably an  indication  of  the  paralyzing  action  of  the  toxins  on  the  coals  of  the 
bowel.     For  this  reason  attempts  at  its  removal  are  apt  to  he  futile.     Xcver- 

Baa,  as  I  have  seen  patients  recover  in  whom  distention  of  the  abdomen 
was  a  pronounced  and  distressing  feature,  I  would  urge  rasort  to  energetic 

rarea  for  its  subsidence*  Hot  fomentations,  stimulating  applications  of 
mustard  or  turpentine,  asafoetida  in  large  doses  either  in  pill  form  or  as 
enemata  of  the  infusion,  massage,  or  the  faradic  current  may  he  tried. 

Heart-weakness. — The  danger  that  threatens  the  pneumonia  sufferer  is  on 

-ide  of  the  circulatory  system.  Doubtless,  as  has  been  dwelt  on  before 
in  these  pages,  there  are  several  factors  at  work  in  bringing  about  heart- 
weakne>%  among  them  being  strain  on  the  right  heart  resulting  from  mechan- 
ical interference  with  the  blood-flow  through  the  hepatized  lung.  That  such 
to  not  the  only  nor  even  the  chief  factor  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  fatal 
bdtrt-weakneas  in  cases  presenting  ver}r  limited  consolidation  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  recovery  in  cases  characterized  by  hepatization  of  several  lobes, 

The  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  such  considerations  is  that  the 
agystoliem  i-  the  expression  of  the  infection  acting  on  the  myocardium  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  The  experiments  of  Romberg  and  Paessler,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  in  previous  pages,  indicate  that  in  some  instances 
tbe  principal  effect  of  the  |>oison  is  expended  on  the  vaso-motor  centers  and 
that  the  failure  of  the  heart  is  due  largely  to  the  capillary  paresis  resulting 
from  the  action  of  the  toxins  on  the  vaso-motor  centers. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  cyanosis  becomes  extreme  and  makes  its  appearance 
prior  to  appreciable  evidence  of  cardiac  incompetence.  There  are  other  ease-, 
however,  in  which  evidence  of  cardiac  debility  appears  before  there  is  marked 

toaSBj  and  in  these  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  toxins  exerl  their  main 
action  on  the  myocardium. 

In  these  cases  the  heart- weakness  is  shown  by  an  increasing  frequency  of 
the  pulse  and  steadily  lessening  intensity  of  the  heart-sounds,  in  particular 
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of  the  pulmonic  second  tone.  Coarse  bubbling  rales  are  apt  to  appear  and 
then  evince  growing  stasis  within  the  pulmonary  circuit,  although  such  a 
condition  is  not  necessarily  present  until  at  the  very  termination  of  the 
struggle.  In  a  few  instances  pulmonary  cedema  sets  in  abruptly  and  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  death.  The  precise  origin  of  this  oedema  is  not  yet 
established  but  in  some  cases  it  is  probably  in  cardiac  inadequacy. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  facts,  what  are  we  to  do  to  ward  off  or  to 
overcome  the  effect  of  the  toxaemia  on  the  circulatory  apparatus?  Are  we 
to  wait  until  dangerous  signs  appear  and  then  endeavor  to  counteract  them, 
or  shall  we  institute  a  treatment  early  that  may  forestall  and  prevent  circu- 
latory failure?  To  my  mind  a  waiting  policy  is  like  locking  the  barn  doors 
after  the  horses  have  been  stolen.  Over  and  over  again  I  have  been  hurriedly 
called  in  consultation  to  see  a  pneumonia  patient  after  the  rapidity  of  the 
heart's  action  or  other  signs  had  excited  the  physician's  or  the  family's  alarm. 
Under  such  circumstances  medical  skill  is  usually  powerless;  the  mischief 
has  been  wrought  already  and  whatever  may  be  done  should  have  been  com- 
menced hours,  nay  days  earlier. 

The  only  weapons  we  possess  against  this  enemy  of  the  pneumonia  patient 
are  digitalis  and  other  heart  tonics  and  stimulants.  These  will  now  be  con- 
sidered at  length  and  in  detail.  Of  late  my  experience  in  acute  pneumonia 
has  been  strengthening  my  conviction  that  in  digitalis  we  have  a  potent  means 
of  defense  against  the  weakening  effect  of  the  poison  on  the  myocardium 
and  possibly  also  against  their  paralyzing  influence  on  the  vaso-motor  centers. 
Doubtless  there  are  cases  of  such  malignancy  that  the  patients  may  be  said 
to  be  doomed  from  the  outset,  and  in  such  nothing  is  of  avail ;  but  in  most 
instances  time  and  opportunity  are  afforded  for  a  vigorous  fight. 

The  digitalis  treatment  of  pneumonia  is  not  by  any  means  new  but  dates 
from  the  writings  of  Rasori  and  Traubc.  The  latter  employed  the  drug 
chiefly  as  an  antipyretic,  but  in  so  doing  observed  its  effect  on  the  heart 
and  called  attention  to  the  fact,  since  abundantly  confirmed,  that  pneu- 
monia patients  tolerate  far  greater  doses  than  do  cardiopaths.  As  a  febrifuge 
Traube  prescribed  a  total  dosage  of  30  to  (50  grains,  while  in  pneumonia  he 
recommended  as  much  as  100  to  120  grains  administered  in  the  course  of 
several  days. 

Within  recent  years  it  is  Fetresco  of  Bucharest  who  has  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  to  the  digitalis  treatment  of  acute  pneumonia,  advising 
doses  which  astound  and  terrify  most  physicians.  Such  are  the  remarkable 
results  claimed  by  Petresco  and  such  the  tolerance  displayed  by  his  patients 
that  writers  commenting  thereon  have  been  inclined  to  attribute  these  to  the 
age  and  vigor  of  his  patients  (these  being  soldiers)  and  to  some  peculiar 
quality  of  the  plant  from  which  his  digitalis  was  obtained. 

Regarding  the  former  explanation  it  may  be  urged  that  although  pneu- 
monia is  less  fatal  among  young  robust  persons  as  soldiers,  still  1  to  2  per 
cent  of  deaths  is  a  strikingly  low  death  rate,  even  in  a  military  hospital. 
Concerning  the  latter  assumption  that  some  peculiarity  exists  in  Petresco's 
digitalis  it  may  be  replied,  Petresco's  experience  is  not  exceptional  but  accords 
with  the  statements  made  bv  Traube   manv  years  earlier.     Moreover,  his 
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claims  )iciv#-  been  supported  by  a  number  of  other  observers,,  as  Lepine, 
Huchard  and  Rendu  in  France,  Masius  in  Belgium  and  Fraenkel  in  Germany. 
Lop,  presumably  a  Frenchman  since  Iris  contribution  appeared  in  the  lift  us 
,h  Medicine,  1895,  and  Balfour  have  also  advised  digitalis  in  heroic  doses  in 
Que  disease,  the  former  in  daily  doses  of  10  grammes  (150  grains)  and  the 
latter  in  £-draehm  doses  of  the  tincture  in  conjunction  with  hydrate  of  chloral. 

Petresco  exhibits  4  grammes  or  more  (o"0  or  more  grains)  daily  for  a 
period  <«f  four  to  five  days,  until  the  patient  has  received  in  all  80  <o  g  [ 
grammes  (300  to  3<>0  grains).  These  enormous  do>es  arc  administered  in 
a  watery  infusion  and  are  said  to  cut  short  the  pyrexia  and  even  to  cause  a 
remarkably  brief  duration  of  the  disease.*  Unfortunate  Hlccti  are  never 
observed.  Such  heroic,  nay  huge  doses  might  he  thought  dangerous  were  it 
not  for  the  testimony  of  others  who  declare  digitalis  to  exert  a  very  different 
I  m  cases  of  acute  pneumonia  than  in  heart  disease  and  to  be  far  less 
dangerous. 

Thus  Fraenkel  stales  that  for  several  years  prior  to  the  publication  of 
his  work  in  11X14  he  has  been  employing  digitalis  in  a  similarly  energetic 
manner  and  is  convince*!  of  its  ability  U>  prevent  ibe  alarming  and  abnormal 
acceleratinji  of  the  pulse  so  often  seen  in  acute  pneumonia,  and  that  also  it 

its  a  marked  influence  in  maintaining  blood-pressure. 

FraenkeFs  method  of  its  administration  is  as  follows:  3  to  J  grammefl 
of  Hie  crude  drug  (-!">  to  60  grains)  are  administered  daily  for  three  days,  a 
total  dosage  of  12  grammes  (180  grains)  being  never  exceeded.  Presumably 
this  amount  is  exhibited  in  a  watery  infusion  by  mouth,  since  Fraenkel  states 
that  when  nausea  ami  vomiting  occur  he  gives  the  remedy  by  rectum,  inject- 
ing four  times  daily  25  c.e.  (approximately  3  drachma)  of  a  4-per-eenr 
aqneoua  infusion,  which  would  eijunl  b  total  daily  amount  of  100  c.e.  (ap- 
proximately 3  ounces)  containing  I  grammes  (bo  grains)  of  the  digitalis 
leave-. 

Traube    pointed  out    the    fact    that    digitalis   NEettfl    B    far    more    powerful 
effect  on  the  pulse  toward  the  close  than  at  the  beginning  of  pneumonia  and 
therefore  Fraenkel  never  prescribes  Hie  drug  after  the  third  day  of  the  illness. 
Furthermore,  he  considers  it  contra-indicated  in  persons  with  heart  di-> 
chronic  nephritis  or  arteriosclerosis  or  those  who  are  drunkards  or  past   fifty 

yean  of  age. 

Administered  in  this  maimer  digitalis  begins  to  lower  the  temperature 
after  Iwcntv-four  hours,  the  decline  being  steady  or  by  drops.  The  pulse, 
moreover,  instead  of  becoming  more  frequent  as  would  be  the  ease  were  the 
effect  of  the  remedy  toxic,  shows  a  tendency  to  fall  from  ten  (o  twenty  beats 
per  minute.  A  more  decided  reduction  id  the  pulse-rate  does  not  take  place 
until  two  or  three  days  after  discontinuance  of  the  remedy,  and  after  the 
temperature  has  returned  to  normal.  Never  has  a  fall  in  blood-pressure  been 
observed  but  instead  (Jaertner's  Tonometer  has  demonstrated  a  tendency  to 
rise  of  pulse-tension,  particularly  in  cases  in  which  at  first  this  was  low.  In 
FraenkeFs  opinion,  digitalis  possesses  00  specific  influence  over  the  inflam- 
matory process  but  merely  causes  defervescence  sooner  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case. 
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rhi>  account  it  is  likely  that  eonsiderable  discomfort  would  attend  the  injec- 
tion uf  such  large  amounts  us  would  be  necessary.  Nevertheless  digitalone 
may  be  tried  and  will  not  be  likely  to  occasion  intolerable  Buffering  if  the 
injection  he  made  slowly  and  be  succeeded  hy  massage  of  the  part  and  by 
the  application  of  a  wet  boric-acid  dressing. 

The  strength  of  digitalone  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  reliable  tincture  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  the  directions  contained  in  the  seventh  revision  of 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  and  accordingly  10  drops  or  7  minima 
represent  1  grain  of  the  leaves.  Therefore,  if  digitalone  is  to  be  employed 
it  will  have  to  be  injected  in  doses  of  5  to  7  drachms  daily  in  order  to 
obtain  the  effect  desired.  This  amount  would  best  be  injected  in  relatively 
small  quantities  often,  and  hence  30  minims  or  a  syringeful  every  two  hours 
would  be  necessary* 

Such  doses  are  positively  startling  but  are  based  on  statements  made  me 
by  two  reliable  pharmaceutical  ehemists  whose  preparations  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  aging,  I  have  had  no  experience  with  digitalis  in  these  large  amounts, 
but  shall  not  hesitate  to  give  this  plan  of  management  a  trial  in  the  first 
•  |0C  Coming  under  observation  which  furnishes  tin1  indications  laid  down 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Justification  for  such  treatment  is  found 
in  the  statements  of  such  clinicians  as  Traubc,  Fraenkel,  Pctreseo  and  others 
that  digitalis  is  tolerated  by  pneumonia  patients  in  vastly  larger  doses  than 
would  be*  safe  in  persons  wtih  heart  disease  who,  as  a  rule,  constitute  the 
class  of  invalids  for  whom  ibis  invaluable  remedy  is  prescribed. 

Other  heart  tonics  and  measures  for  use  when  digitalis  is  contra-indicated. 
The  query  naturally  iliaeSj  what  are  we  to  do  when  a  pneumonia  patient  is 
Tin!  aeen  until  after  three  days,  or  after  the  time  in  which  it  is  admissible 
to  institute  the  digitalis  treatment,  and  what  is  the  management  suitable 
when  the  attack  occur*  in  the  senile,  the  alcoholic  or  the  individual  with 
chronic  renal,  arterial  or  cardiac  disease?  These  are  the  cases  so  commonly 
seen  in  the  hospital,  which  swell  the  mortality  records  of  this  terrible  malady. 
The  pulse  may  be  unduly  rapid  from  the  outset  or  it  may  all  at  once  begin 
to  increase  in  frequency,  going  ujj  steadily  hour  by  hour,  from  120  to  L3Q, 
140,  150  or  more  and  at  the  same  time  may  become  thready  or  possibly 
intermittent.  The  heart-sounds  too  arc  of  increasing  feebleness,  while  the 
pulmonic  second  tone  in  particular  loses  strength  and  clearness, 

Cafft  itn',  in  my  opinion,  is  the  drug  par  excellence  on  which  reliance  must 
be  placed.  The  remedy  is  besl  administered  hypodermically  and  in  full 
doses.  From  1  to  :j  grains  may  be  given  depending  on  the  urgency  of 
the  ease.  In  the  beginning  it  may  be  administered  every  four  hours  and  in 
doses  of  1  or  '2  grains,  the  strength  and  frequency  being  increased  as  the 
disease  advances  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner,  this  becomes  ad- 
visable. Caffeine  and  its  salts  are  not  verv  soluble  and  there  is  much  want 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  various  preparations  on  the  market  both  as  to 
their  solubility  and  their  percentage  of  the  alkaloid.  Accordingly,  I  have 
made  inquiries  of  a  reliable  chemist  and  have  ascertained  the  following  facts. 

Caffeitw  citrate,  which  is  a  cltrated  calFcine  and  not  a  true  salt,  is  soluble 
in  4  parts  of  water  but  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  another  part  of 
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water.  When  however  25  part*  of  water  are  added  to  cit rated  caffeine  a  clear 
and  stable  solution  is  obtained.  Accordingly,  1  irrain  should  be  dissolved  is 
fc5  minims  of  water.  Cafeim*  *o4w-brnzoatt  is  the  next  salt  most  common!* 
found  in  the  shops:  but  is  weak  in  the  percentage  of  alkaloid,  being  a  mixture 
of  50  parts  of  caffeine  with  59  of  sodium  benzoate.  It  is  soluble  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  T.  It  is  convenient,  therefore,  by  reason  of  its  solubility, 
but  one  should  remember  that  in  prescribing  1  grain  be  is  really  giving 
half  a  grain.  Benzoale  of  mfftine.  soluble  in  20  parts  of  water,  contains 
approximate!  per  cent  of  the  alkaloid  and  is  a  true  salt.      YalrriamaU 

of  oi/friW,  soluble  in  3<»  parts  of  water,  is  also  a  true  salt  and  contains 
approximately  tfT.5  per  cent  of  the  alkaloid. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  is  seen  that  if  caffeine  or  one  of 
to  lie  administered  in  doses  of  1  to  3  grains  it  will  necessitate  the  inj» 

imounts  *>f  fluid.  Therefore  I  would  advise  the  formula 
recommended  by  the  chemist  I  consulted;  namely,  caffeine  ">  grains,  sodium 
benjtf        -  minis  of  which  10  minims  contain  1  grain  of 

the  alkaloid.  Even  of  this  it  would  l»e  necessary  to  inject  30  minims  in 
order  to  give  3  grains,  ami  such  a  quantity  is  apt  to  occasion  slight  pain. 

Nevertto  i  is  the  value  of  caffeine  in  sustaining  the  power  of  the 

hearl  without  increasing  its  rate  that  it  is  indispensable  in  these  cases.  Hot 
coffee  has  long  been  employed  as  a  heart  stimulant  in  pneumonia  but  El 
inferior  to  the  alkaloid.     It  may  he  given  by  mouth  or  u  an  enema. 

Finally,  I  ma)  state  that  in  a  desperati  -  I  should  not  hesitate  to  em* 
ploy  small  hy]todermic  injections  lone  in  conjunction  with 

r.  g„  10  i<<  v'h  minim*  six  hours,  if  pulse-tension  be  very  low  and  the 

hearl  la?  showing  alarming  increase  in  it-  rapidity. 

iHiUsly  i-  another  agent  more  in  use  than  any  other 
single  drug  for  the  treatment  of  pneumonia.  It  is  far  inferior  to  caffeine 
nr  digitalis.,  and  on  thai  account  is  not  nearly  so  often  employed  in  England 
■and  on  Ihe  Continent  a>  in  the  United  Si,  my  part,  I  am  becoming 

very  skeptical  of  the  advantage  s  of  strychnine  as  a  heart-tonic  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  in  its  use  to  the  exclusion  of  other  remedies,  or  in  the  large  doses 
often  prescribed,  this  medicine  does  harm  rather  than  good.  True,  it  is  said 
to  sustain  pulse-tension,  but  the  effeel  in  this  respect  is  inferior  to  that  of 
caffeine  and  of  two  other  agents  now  to  lie  mentioned. 

Camphor  is  another  cardiac  tonic  of  known  power  and  efficiency  which 
is  in  lar  greater  use  abroad  ihnn  here.  The  drug  exerts  a  promptly  stimu- 
lating effect  and  <>n  this  account  is  of  great  service  when  the  heart  ebowl 
signs  of  Sagging,  the  pulse  becoming  thready  and  even  intermittent.  The 
action  of  camphor  is  not  sustained,  however^  as  is  that  of  digitalis,  while, 
unlike  caffeine,  it  increases  the  frequency  a.-  well  as  the  force  of  the  pulse 
The  agent  is  beat  administered  by  injecting  beneath  the  -kin  15  to  30  minims 
of  a  10-pcr-ccnt  solution  of  the  guna  in  sterilized  olive  oil. 

Such  a  dose  may  l>.-  given  in  conjunction  with  caffeine,  Ihnt  is,  every 
four  or  two  hours,  us  the  ease  may  require,  so  as  to  alternate  with  the 
injections  of  the  caffeine  salt:  or  a.*  often  n<  every  hour  if  the  case  l»e  vert 
threatening.    The  benefits  to  he  derived  from  such  frequent  dosage  of  ram- 
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phor  over  a  period  nf  many  bourn  Of  cwn  of  one  or  two  days  will  oJfad  auv 
deleterious  effects  on  the  nervous  systmi  or  renal  excretion. 

Musk  is  a  third  stimulant  of  the  heart  on  whose  power  and  reliability  1 
desire  to  lay  particular  stress,  and  which  deserves  t<»  be  used  in  the  heart 
failure  of  pneumonia  very  much  more  than  is  the  ease  in  this  country.  One 
>n  for  its  neglect  in  the  United  States  is  its  co-t,  OH  which  account 
perhaps  it  is  apt  to  be  adulterated.  The  retail  chemist  not  infrequently 
charges  as  much  as  $1.50  or  $2.00  a  grain,  a  price  that  is  wholly  unwarranted 
for,  as  I  am  assured  by  a  manufacturing  pharmacist  of  Chicago,  pure  musk 
can  he  obtained   in  original  packages  for  |4.00  a  drachm. 

S.  fJ.  Bonney,  of  I  Jenver,  has  informed  me  of  his  having  administered 
as  mucli  as  15  grains  by  mouth  at  a  single  dose  and  repeated  this  amount  in 
four  hours,  lie  says  he  believes  he  has  seen  it  save  life  in  eases  of  pneumonia 
when  all  other  stimulants  had  proven  powerless.  Sueh  method  of  adminis- 
tration is  inferior,  however,  to  the  hypodermic  injection. 

The  only  official  preparation  of  mask  that  can  be  exhibited  srabcut&neously 
i-  t In-  tincture,  and  of  this  15  minims  may  he  injected  M  often  as  occasion 
demands.  Musk  is  soluble,  however,  in  distilled  water,  without  the  addition 
of  alcohol  (1  grain  to  5  minims),  or  a  solution  may  be  prepared  as  follows: 

JJ   Musk    . . 1.0  gm . 

Alcohol 1  .<!     4' 

Borax    0,5     " 

Water    ad    15,0  gms. 

of  which  the  dose  is  15  minims.  I  know  from  personal  experience  that  musk 
hvpodermically  is  a  positive  heart-tonic  which  acts  promptly  and  maintains 
its  effect  for  at  least  two  hours. 

•The  three  drugs  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  namely,  caffeine,  cam- 
phor and  musk,  will  often  do  wonders  in  rallying  and  sustaining  a  failing 
heart,  as  was  manifested  by  the  following  case  which  1  saw  daily  in  consulta- 
tion with  Dr.  J.  A.  Capps  of  Chicago  in  ihe  Spring  of  1905. 

Mr.  E.  K.,  a  banker  of  sixty-five,  had  been  confined  to  the  house  and 
most  of  the  time  to  his  bed  for  more  than  a  month.  The  illness  had  been 
a  right-side  pleurisy  of  pneumococcus  origin  thai  had  Bel  in  nearly  six  weeks 
before  my  visits  began.  Of  previous  illnesses  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  he 
had  a  well-marked  mitral  stenosis  which  dated  from  boyhood,  and  because 
of  which*  probably,  he  had  always  been  a  delicate1  man.  Habits  were 
exemplary. 

The  patient  was  first  seen  by  me  Monday  at  nhoul  noon.  He  was  in 
bed  and  displayed  signs  of  pleuritic  exudate  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  right 
thorax  which  did  not  appear  to  call  for  aspiration.  His  temperature  was  not 
much  above  normal,  his  pulse  and  respiration-  were  satisfactory.  In  fact, 
such  was  his  gain  in  strength  during  the  week  just  ending  that  it  was  advised 
to  take  him  to  a  mild  climate  where  he  could  remain  out  of  doors. 

The  following  morning,   Tuesday,  his  condition   was  worse   and   it   was 
poanbk  to  make  out  a  small  patch  of  dullness  higher  up,  with  associated 
signs  and  symptoms  that  made  it  clear  thai  a  pneumonia  was  present 
2*1 
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By  the  late  afternoon  the  increasing  pulse-rate  indicated  a  heart-tonic 
and  10  minims  of  digitalone  were  ordered  hypodermically  every  four  hours. 
It  is  superfluous  to  say  the  hygiene  of  the  sick-room  and  the  nursing  were 
of  the  best.  At  the  time  of  ordering  the  digitalis  preparation  the  pulse  was 
about  110,  having  gone  up  a  number  of  beats  since  morning.  Its  quality 
was  not  good  and  this,  together  with  the  mitral  lesion,  occasioned  great 
uneasiness. 

During  the  night,  and  after  only  three  doses  of  the  digitalone  had  been 
given,  blood-pressure  fell  from  108,  with  the  Riva-Rocci  broad  arm  band  in- 
strument, continuing  to  decrease  in  spite  of  the  injections  until,  at  the  hour 
of  my  visit,  Wednesday,  9  a.m.,  blood-pressure  could  not  be  recorded  and 
the  radial  pulse  was  absolutely  imperceptible. 

Auscultation  of  the  heart  showed  that  it  was  beating  not  far  from  100 
times  a  minute,  that  the  presystolic  murmur  was  barely  audible,  that  the 
first  sound  at  the  apex  was  very  short  and  sharp,  and  that  the  second  tone 
at  the  apex  could  be  scarcely  distinguished,  while  the  pulmonic  second  was 
ringing  and  still  loud.  Percussion  showed  enormous  distention  of  the  left 
auricle,  deep  dullness  reaching  fully  an  inch  outside  the  vertical  nipple  line 
and  equidistant  with  the  outer  margin  of  the  ventricle  at  the  level  of  the 
nipple. 

The  patient  was  conscious  but  lethargic  and  in  a  cold  perspiration,  de- 
spite a  temperature  of  about  102°  F.  in  the  rectum.  Here  then  was  a  very 
desperate  condition  which,  in  my  opinion,  portended  a  fatal  termination  before 
very  many  hours. 

What  was  the  explanation?  Had  the  digitalis  overpowered  the  heart  or 
was  the  condition  the  effect  of  the  toxaemia?  Leucocytes  were  55,000  and 
hence  general  resistance  seemed  good.  The  fact  that  the  pulse-tension  had 
fallen  early,  to  60  soon  after  midnight  and  after  only  30  minims  of  the 
drug  had  been  administered,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  overdistention  of 
the  left  auricle  and  emptiness  of  the  ventricle  were  not  the  result  of  the 
digitalis. 

Whatever  was  the  explanation,  it  was  plain  that  the  man's  only  chance 
of  recovery  lay  in  some  means  of  unloading  the  auricle  and  the  right  heart, 
and  of  reestablishing  a  discharge  of  blood  into  the  aortic  system.  Doubtless 
the  immediate  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  arm  would  have  lessened  venous 
stasis  and  would  have  helped  to  reinstate  the  arterial  circulation.  On  a 
similar  occasion  this  is  what  I  should  advise,  but,  as  it  was,  the  following 
orders  were  given : 

Stop  digitalis  at  once  and  resort  to  frequent  stimulation  with  caffeine, 
camphor  and  musk,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  given  in  these  pages. 
The  musk  was  to  be  given  by  mouth,  and  in  addition  ammonia  was  to  be 
administered,  15  drops  of  the  aromatic  spirits  in  water. 

By  twelve  o'clock  the  patient's  condition  was  practically  unchanged,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  unavoidable  delay  in  beginning  vigorous  stimulation  and  to  his 
having  been  unable  to  retain  the  musk  in  capsule  form.  Accordingly  it  was  de- 
cided to  resort  wholly  to  hypodermic  medication  and  in  the  following  manner: 
One  grain  of  caffeine  benzoate,  15  minims  of  camphorated  oil  and  1  grain 
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of  musk  were  each  to  be  injected  ever}  six  hours  in  rotation  so  as  t«i  insure 
the  administration  of  one  of  the  stimulants  every  two  hours.     Ammonia  or 
a  little  brandy  was  to  he  added  internally,  if  occasion  demanded,  and  nourish- 
ment in  the  form  of  hot  milk  or  broth  was  not  to  he  neglected.     Another  and, 
to   my  mind,   indispensable  provision   was  the  constant  attendance  dux  and 
night  of  the  medical  practitioner  as  long  as  danger  existed. 

These  directions  were  carried  out  faithfully  and  at  my  visit  at  5  i\m.  T 
was  overjoyed  at  being  able  to  delect  a  slight  flicker  in  the  radial   artery. 
The  patient's  mental  state  had   become  natural   and   his  skin  had   lost  the 
clamminess  observed   in   the  forenoon.     At  nine  o'clock   in   the  evening  all 
of  the  pulse-waves  could  It,-  counted  at  the  wrist  and  blood-pressure  had  risen 
nearly  to  normal. 

Moreover,  a  striking  change  had  taken  place  in  the  cardiac  findings.     On 
percussion   it   was  apparent   that   the   outer   border  of  the   left   auricle   had 
receded  toward  the  median  line,  while  palpation  detected  a  distinet  moderately 
long  presystolic  thrill,  and  on  auscultation  the  corresponding  murmur,  nearly 
obliterated  in  the  early  morning,  could  be  perceived  distiru-llv.     It  \v\\^  plainly 
evident  in  all  ways  and  to  all  attendants  that  an  almost  miraculous  improve- 
ment had  taken  place  and  the  patient  himself  expressed  his  consciousness 
of  the  same. 

On  the  following  morning  pulse-tension  was  108  mm.  and  everything  was 
progressing   to   our  entire   satisfaction.      During   the   progress   of    this   case 
Dr.  Capps  made  a  series  of  highly  interesting  and  instructive  observations 
to  determine,  if  possible,  the  effect  on  blood -pressure  of  musk,  caffeine  and 
strychnine.     At  2.10  p.m.   blood -pressure  was   112  mm.  and  at   2.11    p.M.  5 
minims  of  the  musk  solution  containing  1  grain  of  the  drug  were  injected 
At  2.17  P.M.   blood-pressure  had  risen   to    11!>,   at   2.21    p.m.   it   was   U5,  at 
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at  4.40  p.m.  it  was  108,  at  4,56  p.m.  il  was  1  JO,  at  r>. 1 1  p.m.  it  was  111  and 
;it  5,40  p.m.  was  111.  At  5.41  ML  a  grain  of  caffeine  bensoate  was  injected 
and  at  5*56  p.m.  blood-pressure  was  11*2.  at  (»  p.m.  it  was  11?,  at  6.15  VJL  it 
m  1  IT,  ;il  8J5  p.m.  it  was  115,  at  7  p.m.  it  was  117  and  at  7.30  p.m.  it  was 
113.  The  foregoing  observations  arc  not  at  all  conclusive.  Moreover,  there  is 
a  possibility  of  error  in  the  determination  of  such  slight  differences.  For  in- 
stance it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  drop  of  5  points  in  the  instance  of  the 
strychnine  from  113  at  4.20  p.m.  to  108  at  4.40  p.m.,  and  then  its  rise  to  110  at 
4.55  p.m.  and  111  at  5.10  p.m.  Also,  in  the  case  of  the  caffeine,  the  fall  from 
117  at  5.15  r.M.  to  115  at  fi.35  p.m.  and  its  subsequent  rise  to  117  at  7  p.m.  was 
puzzling.  There  may  have  been  some  additional  factor,  as  a  hot  drink,  that 
was  not  noticed  by  the  doctor.  Nevertheless,  the  observations  show  that  the 
effect  of  the  musk  was  more  prompt,  more  pronounced  and  more  >u-tained 
than  that  of  the  strychnine.  The  effect  of  the  caffeine  also  was  more  pro- 
nounced  and  sustained  than  that  of  the  strychnine  and  was  sustained  for  a 
longer  time  than  that  of  the  musk, 

J  regret  thai  similar  observations  were  not  made  with  respect  to  the  in- 
fluence of  camphor,  but  am  certain  that  it  would  have  been  found  very 
positive  on  blood-pressure  since  the  linger  shows  so  plainly  that  it  increases 
the  force  of  i  he  heart-beats, 

\\ 'hile  dwelling  on  this  subject  <»f  the  effect  of  therapeutic  agents  on  blood- 
pressure  it  may  be  stated  that  Dr.  Cappa  has  also  kindly  furnished  me  with 
a  record  of  the  action  of  whisky  and  ammonia  administered  by  mouth.  The 
was  not  our  of  pneumonia  but  of  pernicious  ana?mia  with  attacks  of 
tachycardia  thai  were  relieved  by  the  ingestion  of  2  ounces  of  whisky  and 
15  in i turn-  of  ammonia.  But  their  power  in  lowering  pulse-tension  is  very 
pronounced. 

At  11.30  \.m.  blood-pressure  was  164  and  pulse-rate  was  175.  At  the 
same  time  tlni  two  agents  mentioned  were  swallowed  and  at  11.50  a.m.  blood- 
pressure  was  82  and  pulse-rate  was  150;  at  12.10  p.m.  pressure  was  so  and  rate 
was  150,  and  ai  1  p.m.  pressure  was  1<><>  but  the  rate  had  fallen  to  80. 

The  very  striking  reduction  in  blood-pressure  in  this  case  leaves  no  reason- 
able doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  reading  and  proves  what  will  he  said  on 
the  inadmissibility  of  alcohol  in  many  cases  of  pneumonia, 

In  the  east-  just  narrated  the  heart-tonics  were  administered,  one  or  an- 
other, at  two-hour  intervals.  But  such  need  not  by  any  means  be  the  limit 
of  stimulation  in  desperate  cases.  For  the  purpose  of  tiding  a  patient  over 
some  hours  or  even  a  few  days  of  peril  one  need  not  hesitate  to  inject  these 
and  other  remedies  as  often  as  every  hour  and  in  very  much  larger  doses 
than  were  used  in  this  case.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  indications  for 
heart  stimulation  are  to  be  found  in  careful  study  of  the  pulse,  not  alone  in 
its  frequency  but  wi  its  force  mid  volume. 

The  initial  indication  for  the  institution  of  vigorous  stimulating  treat- 
ment may  reside  in  the  rate  and  progressive  increase  of  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  but  the  energy,  frequency  and  rontinuanee  of  the  stimulation  must  be 
determined  by  the  force,  volume  and  rhythm  of  the  pulse,  The  skilled  physi- 
cian, who,  by  years  of  careful  practice,  has  acquired  the  tactus  cruditis^  may  b 
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able  to  appreciate  the  quality  of  the  pulse  by  the  unaided  finger.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  such  nicety  of  observation  is  a  lost  art,  and  hence  the 
physician  would  do  well  to  employ  a  sphygmomanometer  with  which  to  register 
pulse-tension,  since  in  this  lies  the  truest  means  of  determining  the  effect  of 
cardiac  stimulants  and  of  their  persistence. 

If,  despite  the  use  of  camphor,  caffeine  and  musk,  the  pulse-rate  continues 
to  rise,  or  any  augmentation  of  its  strength  passes  away  quickly,  they  are 
not  doing  permanent  good  and  they  must  be  increased  in  dose  or  frequency 
of  administration.  Should  these  agents  perchance  be  already  pushed  to  the 
limit  of  their  usefulness,  then  it  may  be  well  to  fall  back  on  other  stimu- 
lants, though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ones  already  in  use. 

Ammonia  is  a  powerful  but  very  evanescent  stimulant  to  the  heart.  It 
should  be  given,  therefore,  not  in  large  doses  at  considerable  intervals,  but 
in  smaller  amounts  and  often.  Five  grains  of  the  carbonate  in  mucilage  of 
gum  arabic  without  sugar  every  half  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  the  aromatic 
spirits  in  15-  to  30-drop  doses  at  the  same  interval,  and  the  German  liquor 
ammonia?  anasatus  in  the  same  dosage  are  all  efficient,  but  they  are  all  open 
to  the  objection  of  irritating  the  stomach  when  long  continued.  In  an  emer- 
gency, as  sudden  collapse,  the  aromatic  spirits  may  be  thrown  under  the  skin 
without  the  delay  of  accurately  measuring  the  amount,  the  syringe  being 
loaded  and  at  once  emptied  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

Sulphuric  ether  is  another  prompt  and  powerful  stimulant  which  may  be 
injected  under  the  skin  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  indications 
as  ammonia.  By  mouth  and  in  ice  water  it  is  also  efficient,  but  is  un- 
pleasant and  much  slower  in  action  than  hypodermically.  Its  effect,  too,  is 
transient.  Compound  spirits  of  lavender  and  the  tincture  of  valerian  or 
elixir  of  valerian  and  ammonia,  are  likewise  cardiac  stimulants  of  recognized 
though  varying  power.  The  lavender  preparation  probably  owes  much  of 
its  action  to  the  contained  alcohol,  while  the  valerian  preparations  are  in- 
tensely disagreeable  on  account  of  their  odor  and  taste.  They  are  less  eligible, 
therefore,  than  are  the  preparations  of  ammonia.  I  have  tried  repeatedly 
the  combinations  of  these  several  stimulants  recommended  by  some  physicians 
for  times  of  emergency  and  formerly  indorsed  them  myself  as  powerful 
stimulants  to  weak  hearts  in  pneumonia.  But  the  objectionable  effect  on 
the  stomach  has  caused  me  to  abandon  them  except  for  brief  periods,  and  then 
singly. 

Alcohol. — That  this  agent  is  regarded  as  a  cardiac  stimulant  is  proven 
by  the  frequency  and  liberality  of  its  exhibition  in  the  heart- weakness  of 
acute  pneumonia.  Next  to  strychnine  there  is  perhaps  no  one  remedy  so  uni- 
versally ordered  in  this  emergency.  There  arises  a  grave  doubt,  however, 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  such  medication  growing  out  of  the  physiological  action 
of  alcohol.  As  already  pointed  out  in  these  pages  the  cardiac  incompetence 
of  fibrinous  pneumonia  is  associated  with  an  abnormal  lowness  of  pulse- 
tension  which,  referable  in  the  first  instance  to  toxic  paresis  of  the  vaso-motor 
centers,  at  length  becomes  accentuated  by  the  failing  propulsive  power  on  the 
part  of  the  heart. 

Alcohol  primarily  invigorates  the  pulse  and  increases  its  volume  but  does 
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so  hv  rallying  vaso-motor  dilatation,  10  that  then-  [fl  good  ground  for  believit 
thai    Hit*  greater  freipiein  v  ami   strength  of  the   heart's  action   is   in   r< 
secondary   to  the  vascular  relaxation.     If  now  the  dose  of   alcohol   be  aug- 
mented a  condition  of  vaso-dilatation  amounting  to  actual  capillary  paresii 
may  result.    In  other  words,  the  action  of  the  alcohol  becomes  analogs 
that  of  (he  infection. 

tT rider  such  circumstances  is  alcohol  a  safe  remedy  in  the  threatening 
heart-failure  of  acute  pneumonia?  By  some  clinicians  this  query  is  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  while  hv  others  the  reply  is  in  the  affirmative.  How 
then  is  one  to  reconcile  these  diametrically  opposite  views?  Only,  I  think, 
by  tin*  assumption  that  in  some  eases  the  heart-weakness  of  pneumonia  i- 
to  toxic  enfeehlement  of  the  myocardium  while  in  others  it  is  mainly  fa 
indirect  result  of  capillary  paresis*  If  this  be  correct,  then  we  have  an 
indication  or  noi  for  the  exhibition  of  alcohol  in  the  state  of  the  vascular 
system  and,  in  fact,  such  appears  to  be  the  case. 

//,  in  any  given  caee  of  acute  pneumonia*,  cyanosis  of  a  more  than  usually 
pronounced  type  precedes  the  acceleration  and  enfeehlement  of  the  pulse, 
alcohol  is  theoretically  contra-indicated.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pulse  begins 
to  grow  in  frequency  aud  the  heart-sounds  to  become  weak,  short  and  perhaps 
impure,  while  cyanosis  is  not  very  widespread  and  intense  and  puke-tension 
has  not  yet  fallen  to  a  noticeably  low  ebb,  then  the  judicious  use  of  alcohol 
may  do  good  and  is  indicated  in  connection  with  the  stimulants  previously 
discussed. 

Even  in  this  latter  class  of  cases  there  is  great  difference  in  the  alcoholic 
preparation  to  he  selected.  The  stronger  liquors,  in  particular  whisky,  rum 
and  gin,  are  to  lie  avoided  if  possible  and  preference  is  to  be  given  to  the 
wines  which  contain  a  relatively  low  percentage  of  alcohol  and  a  high  per- 
centage of  ethers  Binoe  these  latter  are  highly  stimulating  and  do  not  act 
deleteriously  as  does  the  alcohol.  Hungarian  Tokay,  champagne  and  even 
Rurgundy  and  claret  are  serviceable,  particularly  the  Tokay.  French  brandy 
is  often  prescribed  but,  although  preferable  to  whisky,  is  not  equal  to  some 
line  u  inc.  Whatever  the  preparation  selected,  the  amount  administered  should 
he  small  and  repeated  only  as  indicated.  Should  heart-weakness  grow,  de* 
spite  I  lie  wine,  and  cyanosis  deepen,  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  increasing 
the  dose  and  frequency  of  the  alcoholic  stimulant 

A  'it  rotji  ijcerin. —This  is  still  another  remedy  that  is  resorted  to  in  these 
cases  without  due  regard  to  its  physiological  action,  and  hence  the  likelihood 
of  its  doing  more  harm  than  good.  This  agent  is  par  excellence  a  vaso- 
dilator  and  increases  the  frequency  and  temporarily  the  force  of  the  pulse 
through  its  action  on  the  vascular  system  in  the  same  manner  as  does  alcohol. 
In  my  opinion  its  influence  upon  the  heart  ia  wholly  offset  by  its  action  on 
the  vessels,  and  hence  I  believe  it  is  not  admissible  in  pneumonia,  especially 
when  cyanosis  is  pronounced.  It  is  advised  by  some  when  pulse-tension  is 
high,  but  as  it  is  my  conviction  that  blood-pressure  tends  to  fall  steadily 
throughout  the  course  of  pneumonia  I  fail  to  see  the  force  of  such  advice. 

Oxygen.— This  is  another  of  the  stand-bys  in  this  stage  of  pneumonia  and 
remarkable  claims  have  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  its  continuous  inhalation. 
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For  my  part  I  have  never  been  able  to  convince  myself  of  its  possessing  any 
real  value  except  in  cases  marked  by  accumulation  of  secretions  in  the  air- 
tubes  and  consequent  mechanical  interference  with  haematosis. 

True,  cyanosis  from  capillary  paralysis  clears  up  more  or  less  after  the 
administration  of  oxygen  gas  and  thus  it  appears  to  benefit  the  sufferer.  But, 
to  my  notion,  the  improvement  is  fallacious  and  in  reality  speaks  for  nothing 
more  than  a  temporary  exchange  of  C02  for  oxygen  in  the  tissues.  It  does 
not  in  anywise  prove  that  the  paresis  of  the  capillaries  is  lessened. 

The  heart-muscle  may  be  supplied  for  the  nonce  with  oxygenated  blood 
and  thus  may  be  somewhat  stimulated,  and  herein  may  lie  enough  beneficial 
action  to  warrant  the  employment  of  the  gas.  It  is  an  adjunct  to  other  more 
powerful  means  of  stimulation  which  in  so  desperate  a  fight  cannot  be  ignored 
or  spared.  Nevertheless,  in  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  fresh  air,  and  in 
particular  cool  pure  air,  we  possess  a  means  of  cardiac  stimulation  fully 
equal  to  the  inhalation  of  oxygen. 

Asafoetida. — Doubtless  most  readers  will  be  surprised  by  the  mention  of 
this  agent  as  a  cardiac  stimulant.  Nevertheless,  asafoetida  is  a  powerful 
stimulator  of  the  nervous  and  circulatory  systems.  Previous  to  my  perusal 
of  FraenkeFs  recommendation  of  this  remedy  in  the  collapse  of  acute  fibrinous 
pneumonia  I  had  employed  it  with  unmistakable  advantage  in  the  tedious 
convalescence  from  pneumonia  and  from  influenza. 

The  German  authority  just  cited  highly  recommends  asafoetida  in  doses 
of  75  grains  in  an  emulsion  of  3  ounces  of  yolk  of  egg,  as  an  enema  in  the 
state  of  collapse  characterized  by  cold,  perspiring  skin,  feeble,  frequent  pulse 
and  pinched,  anxious  countenance.  He  says  such  an  enema  may  be  repeated 
as  occasion  demands. 

Acting  on  this  advice  such  an  enema  was  once  prescribed  by  my  interne, 
Dr.  M.  W.  Hall,  to  a  patient  presenting  this  condition  at  Cook  County 
Hospital.  The  effect  was  truly  surprising  and  was  afterwards  maintained 
by  hot  applications  and  hot  stimulating  drinks.  After  a  pseudocrisis  this 
man  ultimately  succumlxjd  with  signs  of  broncho-pneumonia  of  the  opposite 
lung.  I  certainly  recommend  a  trial  of  asafoetida  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Given  by  mouth  in  daily  doses  of  f>0  grains  it  may  also  prove  a 
useful  stimulant  to  patients  showing  a  tendency  to  coldness  of  the  surface 
and  exhaustion. 

Suprarenal  Extract. — In  the  form  of  a  1  to  1,000  solution  of  adrenalin, 
this  agent  has  been  a  good  deal  employed  on  the  theory  of  its  acting  as  a 
vaso-constrictor  and  thus  tending  to  neutralize  the  vaso-paralyzing  effect  of 
the  infection.  It  is  particularly  recommended  in  cases  snowing  marked  and 
progressive  cyanosis.  The  dose  is  5  minims  injected  under  the  skin  every 
two  to  four  hours  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case. 

I  formerly  employed  adrenalin  to  a  considerable  extent  and,  on  purely 
theoretic  grounds,  recommended  it  in  my  writings.  Upon  further  experi- 
ence, however,  I  have  discarded  it  from  my  armamentarium  because  I  was 
unable  to  satisfy  myself  of  any  benefit  accruing  therefrom.  I  have  been 
credibly  informed,  moreover,  by  a  medical  man  who  could  have  no  induce- 
ment to  make  false  representations  in  the  matter,  that  at  a  certain  well- 
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known  pharmaceutical  laboratory  he  witnessed  experimental  injections  of 
adrenaline  in  15-minim  doses  under  the  skin  of  dogs  with  the  result  that 
almost  this  entire  amount  could  be  recovered  two  hours  later  from  the 
blanched  and  hardened  area  marking  the  site  of  the  injections. 

Whether  such  experiments  prove  anything  or  not.  they  seem  to  my  mind 
to  accord  with  what  might  be  expected  from  the  well-known  styptic  action 
of  this  drug.  Therefore  I  am  doubly  skeptical  regarding  the  benefit  that  may 
accrue  to  pneumonia  patients  from  its  hypodermic  administration.  Moreover, 
as  previously  stated  in  this  work,  Meltzer  and  other  experimenters  have  seen 
sudden  death  follow  the  injection  of  adrenaline,  presumably  because  of  its 
constrictor  effect  upon  the  coronary  arteries.  Its  use  therefore  is  not  with- 
out risk. 

Venesection. — The  reaction  that  succeeded  the  extravagant  bloodletting  of 
our  forefathers,  and  led  many  to  the  abandonment  of  even  leeches  and  wet 
cups,  appears  now  in  turn  to  be  giving  way  to  a  more  rational  view  of  the 
measure.  Bleeding  is  now  coming  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  highly  useful 
procedure  in  some  diseases  which  have  led  to  dangerous  engorgement  of  the 
right  heart  and  venous  system.  It  relieves  stasis  and  gives  the  heart  a  chance 
of  adequately  driving  the  blood  onward.  Accordingly,  when,  in  acute  pneu- 
monia, the  right  ventricle  becomes  overdilated  and  the  organ  begins  to  falter 
in  its  struggle,  venesection  is  indicated  and  may  prove  a  highly  salutary^ 
measure. 

Bloodletting  is  also  indicated  when  the  increasing  or  widespread  cyanosis 
betokens  capillary  paresis  with  its  consequent  peril.  The  circulation  is  tend- 
ing to  stagnation  and  when  blood  is  drawn  from  a  vein  it  is  often  so  dark 
and  thick  as  to  flow  with  difficulty. 

Under  such  circumstances  a  vein  of  the  arm  should  be  promptly  opened, 
under  strict  antiseptic  precautions,  and  the  blood  should  be  allowed  to  flow 
until  it  loses  its  grumous  character  and  presents  its  normal  color  and  fluidity. 
Even  though  it  necessitate  the  abstraction  of  30  ounces,  I  believe  the  benefit 
resulting  justifies  the  withdrawal  of  such  an  amount. 

The  beneficial  effects  in  some  cases  are  shown  by  the  increased  force  and 
volume  of  the  pulse  and  the  greater  clearness  and  intensity  of  the  heart- 
sounds,  in  particular  of  the  pulmonic  second.  It  is  stated  also  that  the 
patient  may  fall  asleep,  his  temperature  lower  and  the  crisis  occur  not  many 
hours  thereafter,  suggesting  the  possibility  of  its  having  been  hastened  by" 
the  withdrawal  of  toxic  substances  along  with  the  blood. 

The  best  method  of  performing  venesection  is  to  cut  down  on  the  vein, 
then  pass  a  director  beneath  it,  and  while  the  vessel  is  held  steady  by  a  pair 
of  forceps  to  make  an  oblique  slit  through  its  coats.  It  is  well  to  pass 
ligatures  loosely  about  the  vein  before  opening  it.  The  flow  can  then  be 
instantly  stopped  by  tightening  the  ligatures.  Opened  in  this  manner,  the 
edges  of  the  wound  can  be  held  apart  to  insure  a  free  flow  if  necessary, 
whereas  if  the  vein  be  divided,  as  I  once  saw  done,  the  severed  ends  collapse 
and  shut  off  the  escape  of  blood.  When  sufficient  blood  has  been  taken 
the  wound  may  be  closed  by  a  stitch  or  two  and  the  arm  dressed  with  anti- 
septic gauze. 
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I  have  known  remarkable  tmprovenieni  bo  follow  the  Letting  of  30  ounces. 
In  i»m<  b  the  man  who  previously  was  deeply  cyanoeed  and  breathing 

with  great  difficulty  grew  m>y  in  appearance  ami  expressed  himself  as  greatly 
relieved.  The  pulse  previously  small  and  feeble  became  full  and  strongs  and 
everyone  in  tin*  family  com- 
mented on  the  manifest  change 
for  the  better,  Unfortunately, 
however,  (ho  improvement  was 
ool  Btaintained  and  death  oc- 
curred i  day  Bubaeqnently,  Tn- 
.  however,  the  rene- 

ion    prolonged,     although     it 
COold  nut  save,  life  in  this  rase, 
odletting  is   a   justifiable 
procedure  which  should  be  per- 
formal  the  incompetence 

limn  reaches  an 
extreme  degree,  But  unfortu- 
nately i  tally  resorted  to 
only    after   all   other    measures 

e    tailed    and    the    ease    is 

hopeless.     Therefore,    I 

would  earnestly  recommend  thai 

election   be   derided   on,    fco- 

with     redoubled     vigor 

of  nn,  before  it    is  too 

late,   and    when   there    is   still    a 

chance  of  saving  the  patient. 

The      I»fn/n  units      ar      Ihj- 

podermic   Injection    of   Phyrio- 

ution. — This 

measure  first  carried  into  effect 

a    Philadelphia  physician    in 
L£  proposed  foi   the  pur- 

•  of  diluting  the  blood  and  at 
the  same  time  raising  blood- 
pressure  in  the  renal  arteries 
so  a-  to  promote  diuresis  and 
hasten  the  elimination  of  tox- 
ins through  this  natural  chan- 
ge!  of  excretion.      The   sui_rLr«>- 

rion   poems   an   excellent  one   and,   taken    in   conjunction    with    venesection, 
appeal^  to  the  thoughtful  practitioner  as  rational. 

Tin-  physiological  salt  solution  must  be  introduced  in  an  amount  equal 

to  or  slightly  in  excess  of  that  taken  by  venesection,      [t  may  be  injected 

directly  into   a   vein  <>r   under   the  skin    (hypodcrnioelysis).      The   apparatus 

for  subcutaneous  introduction  of  the  solution  may  be  easily  con- 


Fig.  32, — Transfusion  set. 
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struct  cd  out  of  a  fountain  syringe  and  a  fair-sized  aspirating  needle.  It  is 
well  to  have  a  short  glass  tube  connect  the  tube  of  the  syringe  with  that 
into  which  the  needle  is  inserted,  that  the  operator  may  be  able  to  observe 
the  flow. 

If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  more  rapid  injection  into  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  than  is  possible  through  a  single  needle,  then  two  of  thera 
may  be  connected  with  the  main  tube  by  means  of  a  Y-shaped  glass  tube 
|  Fig,  32).  The  syringe  should  be  suspended  about  four  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  patient's  body.  The  solution  must  be  of  the  temperature  of  the  body 
and  the  injection  roust  be  made  into  the  loose  areolar  tissue  of  the  abdomen  or 
inframammary  region,  under  perfect  asepsis  that  suppuration  may  not  ensue. 

Hypodermoclysis  is  painful,  but  less  in  the  parts  named  than  elsewhere, 
and  I  considerable  tumefaction  generally  remains  for  some  hours  after  the 
injection.  The  discomfort  is  insignificant,  on  the  whole,  and  not  to  be 
considered  in  comparison  with  the  possible  benefits. 

Acute  pulmonary  oedema  is  a  symptom  or  a  condition  from  which  1  doubt 
the  possibility  of  rescuing  a  pneumonia  sufferer,  Nevertheless,  some  at- 
tempt in  this  direction  must  be  made.  If  it  happen  that  this  oedema  occur 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  a  patient  who  appeared  to  be  doing  well  and 
hence  was  not  receiving  stimulation  by  the  means  recommended,  then,  of 
course,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  resorting  to  the  hypodermic  administration 
of  camphor,  ammonia,  ether,  musk  or  brandy  in  the  hope  of  whipping  up 
the  flagging  heart.  The  subcutaneous  injection  of  ^  to  ^  of  sulphate  of 
atropine  will  promptly  cause  a  cessation  of  the  rales  of  pulmonary  oedema 
and  a  temporary  improvement  of  the  patient's  state.  But  whether  it  can 
actually  save  life  after  this  condition  has  once  set  in  I  cannot  say.  In  one 
case  which  I  was  attending  together  with  Dr.  G.  W,  Webster,  of  Chicago, 
and  which  has  been  narrated  in  these  pages,  atropine  was  administered  a 
number  of  times  and  in  each  instance  occasioned  a  speedy  disappearance  of 
the  local  signs  of  oedema,  but  did  not  save  the  patient. 

It  is  not  very  uncommon  for  a  patient  to  become  too  weak  to  cough 
effectively  and  the  lungs  become  filled  with  a  multitude  of  bubbling  rales; 
or  tracheal  rales  alone  are  heard.  In  other  instances  these  rales  are  an 
evidence  of  growing  feebleness  of  the  right  heart.  This  state  of  things  is 
not  pulmonary  oedema  but.  closely  resembles  it  and  calls  for  treatment. 
Stimulants  are  now  indicated  or,  if  already  in  use,  must  be  increased.  To 
these  ?uay  he  added  the  internal  administration  of  squills,  camphor  or  a 
decoction  of  senega  (Fraenkel)  of  the  strength  of  10  to  150. 

Alkaline  Treatment. —  It  is  altogether  premature  to  make  definite  state- 
ment- concerning  the  efficacy  of  attempts  by  means  of  large  doses  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  to  counteract  the  acidity  of  the  blood  which  appears  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  pneumococcus  and  to  which,  possibly,  some  of  the  late  symp- 
toms may  be  attributed.  Nevertheless,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  the 
fact  that,  under  Dr.  Frank  Billings's  recommendation,  a  considerable  number 
of  pneumonia  patients  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  at  Chicago  have  been 
treated  in  this  manner,  and  with  what  appeared  to  be  encouraging  results, 
Herein  lies  the  suggestion,  at  all  events,  that  the  results  claimed  for  sali- 
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cylate  of  soda  and  enormous  daily  dose*  of  iodide  of  potash  may  l>e  due  to 
the  ingestion  of  an  alkali  in  large  amount.  • 

Continuous  Rectal  Irrigation  with  a  Physiological  Salt  Solution.— 
With  I  liew  Jo  the  possible  removal  from  the  Mood  of  toxins  through  in- 
creased diuresis  this  plan  of  treatment  was  essayed  in  the  wards  of  Cook 
County  Hospital  during  the  Winter  oJ  1904-1905.  The  results  have  not  been 
tabulated  as  yet  and  hence  positive  statement!  cannot  be  made.  Nevertheless, 
I  think  I  ran  say  that  the  impression  was  gained  that  in  the  eases  in  which 
this  treatment  was  thoroughly  carried  out  the  effect  was  encouraging. 

The  nieihod  was  as  follows:  Normal  salt  solution  of  the  temperature  of 
the  body  was  put  into  a  reservoir  (a  large  fountain  syringe)  and  the  bag 
was  suspended  on  the  head  of  the  lied  or  just  above,  and  the  contents  wore 
■Bowed  to  trickle  drop  by  drop  through  a  rectal  tube  into  the  large  bowel. 
Care  had  to  be  exercised  that  the  fluid  did  not  enter  more  rapidly  than  it 
could  be  retained,  absorbed  and  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  Otherwise  the 
return  from  the  rectum  caused  wetting  of  the  bed.  A  nurse  kept  the  syringe 
replenished  with  fresh  solution  of  proper  temperature.  No  serious  com- 
plaint of  discomfort  was  entered  by  the  patients  thus  treated,  provided  wet- 
ting of  the  bed  did  not  occur.  It  certainly  seemed  in  a  number  of  instance! 
to  lessen  symptoms  of  infection  and  some  patients  recovered  who,  on  general 
principles  or  because  of  their  condition  on  admission,  were  thought  to  afford 
an  unfavorable  prognosis. 

The  deceptiveness  of  acute  pneumonia  is  such  that,  as  every  practitioner 
of  experience  knows,  one  individual  will  get  well  when  everything  seems 
against  him,  while  another  with  everything  in  his  favor,  apparently,  will 
suddenly  grow  worse  and  die.  Moreover,  some  epidemics  appear  i<>  be  rn i M, 
so  that  the  same  class  of  persons  will  yield  very  different  mortality  figures  at 
one  season  from  those  at  another.  It  is  these  considerations  that  render 
of  absolutely  no  value  reports  based  on  a  small  number  of  cases.  Therefore 
I  am  unwilling  to  make  any  claims  for  this  or  any  other  plan  of  management 
herein  descrilied.  I  will  say  only  that  this  continuous  rectal  irrigation  fur- 
nishes one  more  possible  means  of  overcoming  the  infection  of  acute  pneu- 
monia and  hence  of  sustaining  the  heart. 

Treatment  of  Complications. — Against  most  of  these  we  are  power- 
less except  in  so  fur  as  we  can  maintain  the  fighting  strength  of  the  individual. 
Thus,  endocarditis,  pericarditis,  meningitis  are  beyond  our  powers  of  control, 
and  the  most  we  can  do  is  to  provide  good  nursing  and  protect  the  patient 
by  retention  in  bed  against  still  further  injury  until  the  activity  of  the 
process  is  over  and  the  person  is  able  to  resume  his  wonted  mode  of  life. 
Many  of  such  patients  will  die  in  spite  of  us. 

Empyema,  arthritis,  suppuration  and  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear 
must  be  treated  surgically.  Abscess  and  gangrene  of  the  lung,  when  ibey 
do  not  speedily  end  in  death  and  when  accessible  to  the  surgeon's  skill,  must 
also  be  operated  upon  and  may  in  this  manner  be  brought  to  a  successful 
termination. 

The  method  suggested  by  Fochier  and  indorsed  by  Lcpint  ami   Uieulafo 
of  attempting  to  prevent  abscess  of  the  lung  by  abcte  de  fixation,  that  is,  I 
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by  penonal  experience  and  does  not  appeal  to  me.  In  the  first  place  the 
diagnostic  "itfn*  br  which  a  threatening  pnlnwanr  abscess  may  be  recognized 
■C  'tofjbtfijj  and  unreliable.  In  the  second  place  the  sobcntaneons  injection 
of  oil  of  terpentine  i«  Terr  painful  In  the  third  place  the  effects  of  such 
injection*  cannot  alvar*  be  ronfined  or  limited  and  cxtensiTe  phlegmon 
mar  revolt  In  the  fourth  place  the  theory  on  which  this  treatment  is 
fotind^i  U  too  uncrrtain  of  practical  resi] 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

\<  ITK    BKOXl'lhM'NKrAIONIA 

This  variety  of  pulmonary  inflammation  is  distinguished  from  the  fibri- 
form  previously  considered  by  its  limitation  to  a  group  of  lobules  ami 
by  the  character  of  the  inflammatory   products  as  well   as  by   its  etiological 
and  clinical  characteristics,  as  will  be  set  forth. 

Synonyms,— These  arc  various  and  have  arisen  from  the  desire  for  a 
tern  that  would  at  once  indicate  the  main  anatomical  differences  between  this 
and  the  primary  fibrinous  or  croupous  variety. 

Lobular  pneumonia  is  the  term  given  by  many  authors  (  Liebermeister 
W  al. )  to  denote  the  restriction  of  the  process  to  groups  nf  lobules  rather 
than  the  involvement  of  an  entire  lobe, 

Catarrhal  pneumonia  is  the  designation  preferred  by  older  writers  (Jtir- 
gjuuieiia  Aufreeht)  and  is  selected  because  the  inflammatory  products  resemble 

•e  of  an  acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  mucous  mbranes  rather  than 

the  fibrinous  exudate  of  acute  croupous  pneumonia. 

Capillary  bronchitis,  which  at  one  time  w  =is  differentiated  from  broncho- 
pneumonia, is  now  held  synonymous  with  the  latter  because  in  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  terminal  bronchioles  the  adjacent  air-vesicles  are  also 
involved. 

JEtiology,  Predisposing  Causes.— ////We//  and  uhl  age  may  be  stated 
to  be  the  most  important  of  the  conditions  predisposing  to  broncho-pneumonia. 
This  predisposition  of  the  two  extremes  of  life  is  intimately  connected  with 
die  liability  at  these  ages  to  certain  other  acute  and  chronic  diseases.  Never- 
theless, the  consideration  that  healtln  adults  ;ire  usually  exempt  from  this 
form  of  piii .-iim"iiia,  even  when  exposed  to  llic  same  acute  or  chronic  rli& 

as  predispose  infants  and  old  people  t<»  br iho-pneumonia,  render-  reasonable 

the  inference  that  in  infancy  and  old  age,  as  such,  lies  an   important  pre- 
disposing  factor. 

Broncho-pneumonia  is  especially   frequent  during  the  period  uf  the  firs! 

dentition  and  even  up  to  the  age  of  five  years*    Thus  Holt  states  that  of  the 

lunias  affecting  370  children  under  five,  this  form  constituted  75  per 

1  of  72  cases  iai.Lil.itid  [i     StcfTan  52  occurred  prior  to  the  fourth 

Ison  Fox),     As  may  be  expected,  the  proneness  to  the  complaint 

ith  the  advancing  age  of  children,  a  circumstance  that  may  probably 

ed  on  the  ground  of  their  increasing  vigor* 

[>rs  recognize  and  emphasize  the  proneness  of  young  children  bo 

monia,  but  that   the  reader   may  not  gain   the   impression   that 
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this  variety  is  the  more  frequent  in  children  of  all  ages,  I  may  cite  von  Ziems- 
serfs  figure*  as  given  by  Fox.  Of  284  cases  of  pneumonia  in  childhood  then 
were  186  of  lobar  and  only  98  of  broncho-pneumonia.  In  this  connection  it 
may  also  be  stated  that  undoubtedly  many  of  the  lobular  or  patchy  pneu- 
monias seen  in  young  children  belong  to  the  fibrinous  variety  and  are  lobular 
in  distribution,  but  not  in  the  nature  of  the  inflammatory  exudate. 

Persons  of  advanced  Off  are  also  more  liable  to  broncho- pneumonia  than 
are  those  in  the  middle  period  of  life  hut  not  so  frequently  as  are  young 
children.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
genuine  fibrinous  pneumonia  may,  and  often  does,  show  a  lobular  distribu- 
tion. For  this  reason  I  believe  that  many  fatal  cases  of  so-called  broncho- 
pneumonia in  old  people  are  in  reality  instances  of  the  primary  eroupottl 
form,  the  same  as  in  children.  This  accords  with  the  statement  made  by 
Osier  and  Dclaficld  that  broncho- pneumonia  may  he  primary  and  may  be 
caused  by  the  diplocoecns  of  FraenkeL  Nevertheless,  it  is  in  most  instances 
B  secondary  affection.  This  consideration  often  leads  to  the  belief  that  eases 
of  pneumonia  in  the  aged  with  patchy  signs  and  a  preceding  bronchial  catarrh 
are  instances  of  catarrhal  pneumonia  when,  in  reality,  they  are  not. 

Bronchitis. — In  the  obi  as  well  as  in  others  of  enl'eehled  resistance  this. 
either  acute  or  chronic,  is  an  important  predisposing  factor.  In  such  cases 
the  broncho-pneumonia  is  often  stated  to  be  the  result  of  direct  extension  of 
inflammation  along  the  walls  of  the  bronchi.  It  is  rather  because  in  the  bron- 
chitis are  furnished  conditions  favoring  the  growth  and  dissemination  of 
bacteria. 

When,  by  reason  of  inflammation,  the  bronchial  secretions  are  increased 
in  amount,  altered  in  character  and  often  are  n«»t  expelled  by  coughing  elforts, 
they  provide  an  excellent  culture  medium  for  germs  that  may  have  been 
previously  present  or  may  have  subsequently  gained  access,  IF,  now,  in  con- 
sequence  of  violent  expiratory  efforts  attending  cough,  or  of  the  forced  inspi- 
ration which  precedes  the  act  of  couching,  these  bronchial  secretions  with 
their  growing  germs  are  driven  still  deeper  into  the  terminal  ramifications 
of  the  bronchia]  system,  there  would  thus  be  set  up  conditions  favorable  to 
catarrhal  pneumonia. 

A  secondary  or  subordinate  factor  in  cases  of  bronchitis,  in  particular 
capillary  bronchitis,  is  the  atelectasis  so  often  a  result  of  the  1  docking  of  the 
smallest  tube-  by  secretions  or  tumefaction  of  the  mucous  membrane*  If 
germs  gain  access  to  collapsed  alveoli  their  growth  and  multiplication  are 
insured  and  inflammation  of  the  alveolar  walls  can  scarcely  fail  to  follow.  The 
foregoing  considerations  make  it  plain  why  capillary  bronchitis  is  so  danger- 
ous a  process  in  young  children,  and  why  it  is  practically  synonymous  with 
catarrhal  pneumonia. 

The  intimate  relationship  existing  between  lobular  pneumonia  and  bron- 
chitis  suggests  that  a  remote  predisposing  influence  may  he  attributed  to 
clfmafir  conditions.  Such  as  a  matter  of  fact  i*  the  case,  since  this  form  of 
pneumonia,  like  the  fibrinous,  is  more  prevalent  in  cold  seasons  or  whenever 
the  weather,  previously  warm,  suddenly  changes  and  becomes  cold  and  windy. 
It  is  therefore  most  common  in  the  Winter  and  Spring  months. 
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Acvte  ikfecUove  duetues,  viz.,  measles,  pertussis,  diphtheria,  influenza, 
variola  ami.  to  a  less  degree,  scarlatina,  typhoid  fever  ami  erysipelas,  must 
la?  reckoned  as  among  the  umst  powerful  and,  indeed,  the  most  frequent  con- 
ditions predisposing  to  broncho-pneumonia. 

Measles  is  especially  likely  to  set  up  this  form  of  pneumonia  in  young 
children.  This  is  recognized  by  all  physicians  of  wide  experience  in  infantile 
diseases  and  is  well  shown  by  the  figures  cited  by  Fraenkel.  Of  5?3  cases 
of  measles  observed  by  Bartels,  &S  or  11.9  per  cent  were  complicated  with 
broncho-pneumonia.  Of  von  Ziemsscn's  anil  Krabler's  311  cases,  50  or 
1<».1  per  cent  had  broncho-pneumonia.  Of  Emden's  Mil  cases  27  or  5.9 
per  cent  showed  this  complication.  The  relation  of  broncho-pneumonia 
to  measles  at  different  ages  in  childhood  is  shown  by  Barters  figures  given 
by  Aufrecht,  viz.,  below  one  year  19.33  per  cent  of  pneumonia,  one  to  five 
years  12  per  cent,  and  live  to  ten  yean  10.33  per  cent. 

The  unmistakable  influence  of  measles  over  the  development  of  broncho- 
pneumonia, as  well  as  the  fact  that  its  malign  influence  is  not  of  necessity 
limited  to  childhood,  ifl  illustrated  by  Rartel"s  ease.  This  was  in  a  woman  of 
forty-til  who  was  destitute  and  umarod  for  and  who  succumbed  to  broncho- 
pneumonia. In  her  ease  the  influence  of  the  acute  infection  (measles)  was 
enhanced  by  the  unfavnnihleness  of  her  environment  which,  as  will  subse- 
quently l>e  shown,  is  a  highly  important  factor. 

Whooping-cottgh  is  also  very  liable  to  be  complicated  by  broncho-pneu- 
monia but  not  so  often  as  is  measles.  It  is  the  associated  bronchial  catarrh 
and  the  atelectasis  which  lay  the  liltle  patients  with  this  complaint  open  to 
the  danger  of  pneumonia.  According  to  Fraenkel  it  is  especially  m  in  the 
convulsive  stage.  Figures  given  by  Fox  show  that  of  52  cases  of  broncho- 
pneumonia observed  fay  StefFan  and  98  by  von  Ziemssen  8  and  23  respectively 
occurred  in  pertussis. 

Diphtheria  also  predisposes  to  broncho-pneumonia,  but  less  commonly  even 
lhan  whooping-cough  (Aufrecht).  I  cannot  find  in  works  at  my  command 
statistics  giving  its  relative  frequency  but  Fox  states  that  Peter  reported 
67  cases  of  "confirmed  pneumonia "  in  100  of  diphtheria,  a  percentage 
which  Fox  regards  as  too  high,  while  Fraenkel  quotes  A.  Bargin&ky  as 
having  found  catarrhal  pneumonia  in  50  per  cent  of  his  fatal  cases  of 
diphtheria.  This  statement  will  prove  surprising  to  most  readers,  1  think, 
as  it  has  to  me. 

The  development  of  lobular  pneumonia  in  diphtheria  is  generally  put  down 
as  due  to  extension,  but  Fraenkel  agrees  with  Henoch  in  the  opinion  that 
the  pneumonia  is  far  more  probably  a  result  of  the  aspiration  of  infectious 
material  from  the  throat  or  trachea. 

Influenza  is  an  important  predisposing  infection  but  the  frequency  with 
which  broncho-pneumonia  occurs  varies  in  different  epidemics  and  according 
to  the  sources  whence  statistics  are  gathered.  Thus,  quoting  from  Fraenkel 
again,  of  34,566  cases  of  influenza  in  the  German  army  there  were  hut  219 
instances  of  pneumonia,  i.e.,  0.6  per  cent,  while  in  the  hospitals  of  Urban 
and  Fried  richsha  in  at  Berlin  and  in  the  Burger  Hospital  at  Cologne  the 
frequency  ranged  from  22  to  24  per  cent.     Litten  gave  6  to  8  per  cent  as 
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tin1  average  taken  from  Leyden's  and  Guttmann's  statistics  for  the  epidemic 
td  the  Winter  of  18H!t  and  ls<in.  From  the  foregoing  it  would  appear  thai 
not  mils  docs  the  frequency  <liir»T  in  different  epidemics  of  influenza,  but 
that  the  prevalence  of  grippe-pneumonia  is  largely  determined  by  conditions 
of  environment  and  other  depressing  circumstances. 

In  the  remaining  acute  infections  mentioned  above  the  liability  to  pneu- 
monic complication  is  nut  great,  hut  is  yet  snilieient  to  have  attracted  atn  u- 
linn  and  should  make  physicians  in  charge  of  such  disorders  watchful  for 
its  recognition.  The  precise  mode  of  production  of  catarrhal  pneumonia  in 
these  affections  is  nol  quite  deaf.  In  erysipelas,  e.g.,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  infective  agent  might  reach  the  lungs  by  way  of  the  blood  or  lymph 
vessels  which  is  one  of  the  ways  mentioned  by  Fraenkd  as  possible.  In 
typhoid  fever,  on  the  other  hand,  the  acute  bronchitis  so  often  pre-ent  »vnders 
such  ;i  hypothesis  unnecessary.  It  is  perhaps  not  always  of  importance  to 
be  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  modus  operandi  since  we  would  not  be  any  the 
more  aide  to  prevent  the  pneumonia. 

Qa&tro-intesHnal  disorders,  particularly  in  infants,  must  also  be  classed 
among  the  predisposing  causes  of  this  variety  of  pneumonia.  By  some 
clinicians,  as  Renard,  Sevestre,  Czeroy  and  aloeer,  the  view  is  entertained 
that  the  mode  of  invasion,  as  regards  the  lungs,  is  by  way  of  the  circulation, 
toxins  being  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal.  Others,  in  particular  Fink- 
elstein  and  Spiegel  berg,  hold  to  the  opinion  that  in  consequence  of  the 
prostration  attending  severe  gastro-inlestinal  disorders  it  is  impossible  for 
the  little  sufferers  to  cough  out  any  particles  of  food  or  secretions  which  may 
be  aspirated  into  the  bronchi  during  spells  of  vomiting. 

This  view  seems  far  more  reasonable  and  is  strengthened  by  the  following 
consideration;  Gastro-intestinal  disorders  in  young  infants  are  attended  by 
great  prostration,  and  this  state  leads  to  corresponding  eufeeblement  of  respi- 
ration and  circulation.  Even  should  atelectasis  of  some  portions  of  the  lungs 
not  actually  occur,  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  feebleness  would  favor  the 
growth  of  germs  that  might  get  into  the  smaller  bronchi.  Bronchitis  and 
broncho-pneumonia  would  be  the  natural  result,  Kracnkel  appears  to  coincide 
with  this  aspiration  I  henry  of  the  causation  of  these  cases,  since  he  says  that 
infection  of  the  ! tings  from  the  bowels  by  way  of  the  blood  is  not  likely 
except,  possibly,  in  cases  of  streptococcus  enteritis  described  by  Esehcrich. 
To  my  mind  also,  such  a  view  seems  far  more  likely  than  does  that  of  the 
action  of  toxins. 

Chronic  Diseases, — There  are  certain  chronic  affections  of  the  lungs  and 
heart  which  may  be  included  among  the  predisposing  causes  of  this  form 
of  pneumonia,  Chronic  bronchitis  has  been  mentioned  already  as  particularly 
powerful  in  old  people.  It  is  a  predisposing  factor,  however,  in  all  such 
as  have  become  reduced  in  strength  and  are  unable  to  cough  and  expectorate 
effectively.  Il  is  an  important  factor  in  young  children,  therefore,  since  it 
favor-  the  Collapse  of  groups  of  alveoli. 

Chronic  heart-disease  is  reckoned  among  predisposing  causes,  and  largelv 
because  stasia  within  the  pulmonary  and  bronchial  vessels  tends  to  the  pro- 
duction of  chronic  bronchial  catarrh   and  because  individuals  with  cardiac 
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disease  are  often  much  reduced  in  strength  ami  vital  resistance.  It  may 
safely  be  said,  however,  thai  eardiopaths  are  more  lialile  to  secondary  croupous 
pneumonia  than  to  the  form  now  under  consideration. 

Rachitic  may  also  he  regarded  as  a  contributing  factor  to  broncho-pneu- 
monia. This  is  localise,  in  this  country  at  all  events,  rickets  is  seen  most 
often  in  infants  or  very  young  children  and  in  them  leads  to  great  debility 
and  catarrhal  disorders,  Under  such  circumstances  arc  operative  all  the  forces 
that  have  been  considered  at  some  length  already. 

TubervuJu.sis  is  likewise  included  among  predisposing  causes  by  some 
authors,  but  as  the  broncho-pneumonia  of  tuberculous  cases  is  a  specific 
affection  it  does  not  properly  belong  in  this  chapter.  In  some  of  these 
instances  the  pneumonia  is  the  result  of  aspiration  of  bronchial  secretions 
or  of  the  contents  of  a  cavity,  while  now  and  then  it  follows  directly  upon 
the  discharge  into  a  bronchus  of  a  caseous  bronchial  gland.  Broncho- 
pneumonia of  tuberculous  origin  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  the  chapter 
devoted  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

SstouMri  Bums. — Broncho-pneumonia  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  death 
in  persons  who  have  been  extensively  burned  or  scalded.  Why  this  is  cannot 
lie  definitely  stated,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  catarrhal  pneumonia 
may  he  due  to  the  action  of  toxins  generated  by  the  great  destruction  of 
integument.  In  some  instances,  no  doubt,  the  pulmonary  inflammation  re- 
sults from  inhalation  of  the  hot  air  or  smoke  or  is  a  true  aspiration  pneu- 
monia consequent  Upon  trauma  of  the  upper  respiratory  passages. 

8mokB, — -The  inhalation  of  smoke  is  regarded  bv  some  authors  as  a  cause 
of  this  form  of  lobular  pneumonia.  Aufrecht,  in  particular,  has  narrated  the 
instances  of  three  young  children,  two  of  whom  were  aged  three  and  five 
yeus  respectively,  who,  having  been  locked  in  a  room  bv  their  mother,  a 
washerwoman,  goi  hold  of  BOrne  matches  and  set  lire  to  a  feather  bed,  The 
resulting  smoke  was  very  dense  and  irritating.  BO  Dial  I  lie  Bix-weeks'-old  baby 
died  the  next  day,  while  the  two  older  children  were  greatly  overcome  and 
unconscious.  After  their  admission  to  the  hospital  bolh  developed  extensive 
broncho-pneumonia.  The  post-mortem  examination  of  Ihe  younger  child 
showed  the  pneumonia  to  be  unmistakably  of  the  kind  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. 

Tn  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  aetiology  of  Fibrinous  Pneumonia  I  have 
related  the  case  of  a  seventeen-year-old  young  man  who  was  admitted  to  Cook 
County  Hospital  shortly  after  having  been  rescued  from  a  burning  building. 
Although  an  autopsy  could  not  be  held  in  this  instance  the  clinical  evidence 
pointed  clearly  to  broncho-pneumonia.  There  was  a  widespread  intense  bron- 
chitis with  subsequent  development  of  pronounced  dullness  and  bronchial 
breathing  over  the  right  lower  lobe. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether,  in  such  cases,  ihe  pulmonary  inflammation 
is  the  consequence  of  the  irritating  properties  of  the  smoke  itself  or  of  injury 
to  the  larynx  and  trachea  by  the  hot  air.  the  local  trauma  favoring  the  action 
of  germs  already  present  in  the  parts,  or  whether  the  broncho-pneumonia 
does  not  ensue  upon  the  aspiration  of  tracheal  secretions  along  with  bacteria 
during  the  Mate  of  complete  or  partial  unconsciousness  in  which  the  individ- 
88 
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uals  are  found.  This  last  ?iew  is  hold  by  many  authors,  as  Aufrecht,  who 
regards  such  pneumonias  as  examples  of  aspiration  pneumonia. 

Ether,— Among  the  various  sub-taiices,  the  inhalation  of  whk-h  is  some- 
times followed  by  broncho- pneumonia,  must  be  mentioned  ether.  Such  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  spoken  of  as  ether  pneumonia  or  post-operative 
pneumonia.  Much  interest  and  importance  attaches  to  this  form  of  luog- 
iu flam rmil ion  both  from  a  pathological  and  an  ^etiological  standpoint.  It  i?, 
moreover,  apt  to  prove  very  fatal.  As  regards  its  morbid  anatomy  it  may  be 
classed  among  catarrhal,  i.  e.,  broncho-pneumonias,  and  is  so  regarded  by 
such  observers  as  Fraenkel  and  Aufrecht  The  latter,  in  particular,  devota 
much  wearisome  discussion  to  this  phase  of  the  question. 

Tin1  modus  operandi  of  ether  anaesthesia  in  the  production  of  broncho- 
pneumonia is  generally  explained  on  the  ground  of  the  irritation  of  the 
respiratory  passages  occasioned  by  the  gas.  Such  a  view  seems  the  more 
reasonable  since  ether  pneumonia  is  especially  observed  after  prolonged  BBftt- 
Ihesia.  On  the  other  hand.  Brans  is  said  to  declare  that  cases  of  fatal  bron- 
chitis and  broncho-pneumonia  are  only  observed  when  the  ether  is  impure, 
and  that  if  a  perfectly  purified  preparation  is  administered  it  occasions  only 
a  transient  and  harmless  irritation. 

As  insisted  on  bv  Aufrecht  the  anaesthetic  produces  copious  secretion  of 
mucus  in  the  throat  and  trachea  as  shown  by  the  loud  tracheal  rales.  In 
many  instances,  moreover,  vomiting  is  induced  by  the  gas.  If,  under  such 
circumstances,  wn  great  caution  be  not  exercised  by  the  amvsthetizer  and 
perhaps  in  spite  of  the  utmost  care  on  his  part,  the  patient  is  likely  to  inhale 
wome  of  these  secretions  along  with  the  germs  that  happen  to  be  in  or  habit- 
ually inhabit  the  upper  air-tract  and  throat.  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
experiments  of  Hoelscher  on  dogs.  He  found  that  if  the  animal's  head  was 
so  placed  as  to  permit  complete  escape  of  the  secretions,  pneumonia  did  not 
develop, 

Post-operative  pneumonias  are  said  to  occur  with  greater  relative  fre- 
quency after  laparotomies  than  after  any  other  operations  excepting  tho>e  «ui 
the  throat  or  upper  air-passages,  In  the  latter  class  of  cases  the  pulmonary 
process  i>  a  true  Aspiration  pneumonia  in  consequence  of  the  inhalation  of 
micro-organisms  along  with  secretions,  blood  or  pus.  The  pneumonia  after 
abdominal  operations  is  not  so  readily  explained,  but  is  probably  also  an 
asp i rat  Ion  pneumonia. 

If  it  does  not  follow  ether  anesthesia  per  sef  it  may,  nevertheless,  happen 
that  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged  and  continuous  recumbency  which  such 
patients  are  sometimes  compelled  to  maintain,  together  with  inability  to 
cough  on  account  of  the  pain  occasioned  thereby,  germs  are  aspirated  or 
migrate  into  the  finer  ramifications  of  the  bronchia]  tree.  Such  is  far  more 
reasonable  than  is  the  hypothesis  of  the  action  of  toxins. 

Apoplexy  <in<1  coma  are  likewise  conditions  that  predispose  to  the  occur- 
rence of  broncho-pneumonia.  Either  through  actual  paresis,  or  insensibility 
of  the  epiglottis,  the  protective  mechanism  of  the  parts  guarding  the  larynx 
fails  to  work,  and  secretions  as  well  as  particles  of  food  are  permitted  to 
enter  the  respiratory  tract.    The  modus  operandi  <>f  the  pneumonia  in  these 
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-  is  analogous  to  that  in  dogs  after  section  of  the  vagus.  Such  a  broncho- 
pneumonia is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  deglutition  fmeumomOj  but  the  ad- 
jective aspiration  is  preferable  as  being  more  accurate. 

Pneumonia  of  such  origin  is  a  not  infrequent  cause  of  death  in  persons 
suffering  from  ura?mic  or  diabetic  coma  or  in  those  stricken  with  apoplexy. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  a  terminal  pneumonia,  which  is 
properly  fibrinous,  may  also  take  place  in  such  patients. 

Foreign  Bodies. — The  aspiration  of  foreign  bodies  having  their  origin  out- 
side the  human  organism,  as  heads  of  grain,  beads,  pins,  etc.,  also  set  up 
broncho-pneumonia.  This  has  been  treated  of  in  the  chapter  on  foreign 
bodies  in  the  air-tubes  and  does  not  require  special  consideration  in  this 
place.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  such  inflammatory 
processes  in  the  lungs  are  very  apt  to  terminate  in  abscess  or  gangrene. 

Impure  Air. — Finally,  before  ending  this  portion  of  the  [etiology  it  may 
hi-  stated  that  authors  recognise  in  the  foul  air  of  ill-ventilated  dwellings  as 
well  as  in  depressing  external  conditions  in  general  an  important  predisposing 
element.  This  is  especially  ><■  in  ihe  ease  of  children  uilh  measles,  pertussis, 
etr..  who  are  confined  within  badly  aired,  overheated  apartments  instead  of 
being  allowed  under  proper  conditions  to  breathe  pure  invigorating  air  free 
from  germs.  Doubtless,  the  same  thing  holds  true  with  reference  h*  indi- 
viduals with  heart  disease,  bronchitis,  or  chronic  infectious  of  whatever  Bori 
The  importance  of  adequate  ventilation  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  in  the 
case  of  old  and  enfeebled  persons  who,  by  reason  of  their  sluggishness  of 
Circulation  and  fear  "f  draughts,  are  very  prone  to  keep  their  apartments 
close  and  overheated. 

Exciting  Causes.  B&cttruk — It  goes  without  wiving  that  the  direct  or 
immediate  cause  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  lobar  form  of  pneumonia  is  in  every 
instance  the  action  of  bacteria.  The  question  >>f  interest  is,  therefore,  whether 
or  not  the  broncho-pneumonia  is  the  result  of  any  special  germ.  The  response 
to  such  query  is  found  in  the  statement  that  pathologists  agree  in  ascribing 
nat illogical  influence  to  quite  a  variety  of  micro-organisms:  diplococeis  strepto- 
ooecij  pneumo-baerlli.  staphylococci,  diphtheria  bacilli  and   influenza  bacilli. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  briefly  to  summarize  FYaenkel's  statements  on  this 
head  which;  in  turn,  are  based  »»n  THirck's  paper  wherein  is  considered  the 
bacteriology  of  broncho-pneumonia!  especially  In  children.  Of  53  lobular 
pneumonias  among  adults,  Netter  found  but  a  single  bacterium  present  in 
39,  of  which  the  pneumococcUB  was  present  in  3^.1  per  cent,  streptococcus 
in  30.8  per  cent,  Friedlander's  bacillus  in  *33  per  cent  and  staphylococcus  in 
7.7  per  cent.  Of  the  remaining  14  cases  in  adults  all  furnished  evidence  of 
mixed  infection,  pneumoGOCci  and  streptococci  being  more  frequent  than  the 
other  two  forms  and  of  these  Ihe  pneumococcus  preponderated, 

Of  4'2  cases  of  broncho-pneumonia  among  children  Netter  found  a 
mixed  infection  in  about  one  half.  It  i>  also  singular  that  in  these,  the 
streptococcus  was  relatively  more  frequent  than  the  diplococcufl  pneumonias. 
Qn  the  other  hand  Durck,  in  II  of  his  own  cases  of  hronebo-pneuinonia 
in  children,  found  mixed  infection  in  all  but  3.  Furthermore*  the  pneu- 
niococcus  was   far  more  often  present   than  was  the  streptococcus.     In  this 
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regard  his  observations  agreed  \\  ilh  those  of  Queissner,  Neumann,  Ranti.  and 
Kreibieh.  A^>  respects  the  broncho-pneumonia  occurring  in  connection  with 
diphtheria,  it  is  quite  remarkable  that  the  bacillus  of  I^neHlcr  was  the  demon* 
titrable  cause  in  every  instance.  Diirck  thus  agreed  with  the  discoveries  of 
Flexner,  Kutscher.  Froech,  and  Loefller,  except  that  sonic  of  these  inve>tiga- 
fcow  found  the  diphtheria  bacillus  mixed  with  other  bacteria- 
Morbid  Anatomy. — Upon  opening  the  chest  the  affected  lung  or  lungs 

present  a  mottled  appearance,  with  areas  here  and  there  of  a  distinctly 

purplish  tint  and  de- 
pressed below  th«  ! 
end  surface.  In  im- 
mediate proximity  to 
these  bluish  zone*  the 
pleural  surface  looks 
cloudy  or  may  show 
B  tli in  film  of  inlhun- 
matory  exudate.  To 
the  touch  the  lung 
feels  more  or  less  nod- 
ular hut  still  crepi- 
tant, the  nodules  vary- 
ing in  size  from  that 
of  a  small  pea  to  that 
of  a  cherry  stone  or 
hazelnut.  These  solid 
masses  are  scattered 
through  the  lung  or 
lobe  and  hence  the  ap- 
pellation patchy  pneu- 
monia given  to  the 
process  by  some  wri- 
ters (Fraenkel,  Sam- 
uel West).  The  nod- 
ules are  apt  to  be  must 
numerous  in  the  lower 
lube  and  along  the  an- 
Vm.  ah  — Mottled  lung  tit  broncho-pneumonia,  becondiry  in  tliLs     tenor  margin. 

11  Ui  *pM*mic  nwmingiite,  Qn       section        the 

mottled  appearance  is 
more  distinct,  especially  when  the  pneumonic  changes  are  extensive  or  com 
fluent  (Fig.  83)*  Purplish  zones  are  separated  or  surrounded  by  areas  or 
strands  of  a  dark  red  deeply  congested  color  projecting  above  the  general 
niveau  white  here  and  there  are  districts  of  a  lighter  red  hue  where  the  lung 
is  emphysematous,  Ipnn  closer  inspection  small  masses  or  foci  of  a  grayish- 
red  or  even  yellowish  color  are  seen  scattered  in  (lie  dark  red  or  brownish 
portions.  A  bloody  lluid  exude-  from  the  cut  surface  which,  in  most  Lnstmuces, 
looks  smooth  or.  if  granular,  much  less  so  than  in  fibrinous  pneumonia. 
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Close  examination  shows  that  the  dark  bluish  Areas  correspond  to  boom 
of  atelectasis  while  the  fi  rrn  nodules  correspond  to  lobules  or  groups  of  lobules 
that  have  become  inflamori  and  bepatized,  hence  the  name  lobular  pneumonia. 
If  the  grayish-yellow  foci  he  subjected  to  pressure  it  is  found  that  a  small 
drop  of  pus  can  be  expressed. 

Jt  is  only  when  the-e  broncho-pneumonic  areas  are  closely  set  or  confluent 
and  involve  the  greater  part  or  whole  of  a  lobe  that  the  appearance  of  the 
lung  may  resemble  that  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia.  Even  in  such  a  ease  a 
moiv  or  less  striking  difference  is  presented  by  the  surface  of  the  cut  section, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  less  granular  and  sticky  and  may  be  even  quite  smooth. 
In  some  eases  the  resemblance  i>  so  close  that  even  pathologists  of  great 
Hence  may  be  perplexed.  In  general  it  may  be  slated  that  the  consolida- 
tion of  broncho-pneumonia  Is  less  compact  and  uniform  and  the  transition 
from  red  to  pray  hepatization  more  abrupt  and  pronounced. 

Microscopically,  the  terminal  bronchioles,  infundibular  passages  and  air- 
cells  are  seen  to  he  filled  with  epithelia  and  leucocytes,  the  former  usually 
predominating,  and  hence  the  name  catarrhal  pneumonia.  Red  cells  are  not 
numerous  and  the  inflammatory  products  are  less  rich  in  fibrin  than  in  acute 
Croupous  pneumonia.  There  is  generally  more  or  less  evidence  of  bronchitis 
of  the  finest  tubes.  The  walls  of  the  tubes  are  often  somewhal  dilated,  this 
bronchiectasis  being  apparent  when  section  has  been  made  through  their  long 
diameter.  When  thus  exposed  the  bronchioles  look  filled  with  purulent  mate- 
rial. The  capillaries  are  congested  and  encroach  upon  lite  diameter  of  the 
sir-cells  (Plate  VI). 

The  alveolar  walls  are  denuded  of  epithelium,  thickened  and  infiltrated 
with  cells,  as  are  likewise  the  walls  of  the  bronchioles.  This  tendency  to 
interstitial  thickening  is,  according  to  Del  afield,  the  striking  characteristic 
of  this  form  of  pneumonia,  lie  says  "  Sm-h  a  broncho-pneumonia  differs 
from  the  ordinary  lobar  pneumonia  very  decidedly;  the  inflammatory  process 
is  not  a  superficial  one.  resulting  only  in  filling  the  bronchi  and  air  spaces 
with  inflammatory  products,  but  it  affects  also  the  tissue  of  the  lung,  infil- 
trating the  walls  of  the  bronchi  and  of  the  air  spaces," 

Btsults. — In  favorable  eases,  i.  e.,  of  transient  duration,  this  inflammatory 
process  may  subside,  the  cells  undergo  fatty  necrosis  and  be  absorbed,  the 
epithelium  lining  the  air  vesicles  be  regenerated  and  1 1 1- ■  lung  restored  to  its 
former  healthy  state.    In  other  cases  the  termination  may  be  very  disastrous. 

The  inflammation  may  he  so  violent  that  leucocytes  greatly  predominate 
so  that  gray  hepatization  becomes  predominant  and,  under  the  influence  of 
pyogenic  or  putrefactive  bacteria,  localized  absciss  or  gangrene  may  result. 

In  chronic  cases  the  interstitial  thickening  described  by  Delnfield  be- 
comes pronounced  and  limited  to  small  zones,  or  the  greater  portion  of  a 
lobe  may  be  converted  into  fibrous  tissue.  The  walls  of  Ibe  blond-vessels  do 
not  share  in  this  process  of  interstitial  thickening,  however,  and  hence  the 

lumen  of  the  vessels  is   undiminished.      Occasionally   cheesy   nodules   may   he 

discovered. 

Accessory  post-mortem  findings  may  be  such  as  have  led  to  the  broncho- 
pneumonia or  have  resulted  therefrom.    These  are  tuberculous  or  even  case- 
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ous  bronchial  nodes,  signs  oi  widespread  acute  or  chronic  bronchitis,  atelec- 
tases and  dilatation  of  the  right  heart. 

Symptoms.— Clinically,  this  affection  may  be  divided  into  two  cl 
primary  and  secondary,  according  to  its  manner  of  invasion.  Primary 
set  m  more  or  less  suddenly,  either  without  signs  of  antecedent  bronchitis, 
or  so  closely  thereafter  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  pre- 
ceded.  Secondary  cases  arise  mora  slowly  in  the  course  of  bronchitis  or  some 
one  of  the  acute  infections  to  which  young  children  are  especially  liable.  In 
both  classes  of  eases  the  general  features  are  essentially  the  same,  only,  in 
primary  ones,  the  duration  is  apt  to  }>e  shorter  and  the  termination  more 
prompt. 

General  Clinical  Picture  in  Children— More  or  less  abruptly  as  deter- 
mined by  the  previous  health,  a  child  of  tender  age,  who  has  an  acute  bron- 
chitis or  is  suffering  from  measles,  pert ussis.  diphtheria  or  gastro-intestinal 
catarrh,  show-  signs  of  being  seriously  ill.  It  is  noticed  to  be  listless  and 
feverish  and,  if  the  temperature  W  taken,  this  is  found  to  be  several  degrees 
above  normal,  102*  R,  or  even  higher.  The  eyes  look  dull  and  heavy,  the 
child  is  fretful  if  disturbed  and  cries  when  put  out  of  the  mother's  or 
nurse's  arms. 

Cough  develops  or,  if  previously  present,  changes  in  character,  becoming 

frequent,  short*  dry  and  painful  as  evinced  by  a  little  moan  or  cry.     Batik 

n  -pi rations   and    pulse   are   increased    in    frequency,   especially   the    former. 

Thirst  may  be  manifested  but  desire  for  food  other  than  liquid  nourishment 

The  tongue  is  coated  and  the  bowels  often  disturbed. 

If  the  chest  W  examined,  it  is  very  apt  to  show  hyperresonance  of  a 
tympanitic  quality  in  front  and  at  the  base  behind,  also  unimpaired  reso- 
ii;in*  ssiblj  on  one  side  a  rather  high-pitched,  slightly  tympanitic  or 

If  palpation  is  made  l>\  _  the  back  of  the  chest  firmly 

yet  lightly  between  the  outspread  hands   i>ee  Fig.  *'?),  while  the  child  trie- 
<>r  B]  ctoral   fremitus  is  very  likely  to  be  found  distinctly  increased 

over  one  or  more  areai  By  auscultation  the  breath-sounds 

are  perceived  to  be  rapid,  sh«>rt   and  harsh  but  not  distinctly  tubular  and 
accompanied  by  numerous  sibilant  or  sul>erepitant  rales. 

In  some  instances  these  whistling  and  small-sized  crackling  rales  are  so 
num-  -    wholly  re   the  breath  sounds  and,   no  dullness  being 

-  i  al  signs  on  which  the  physician  can  rely. 
They  are  apt  to  I  ibundant  and  difl  e  btM  than  at  the  other. 

ptionally,  -tmet  dullness  in  one  of  the  lower  lobes  behind, 

which  develops  by  the  third  or  fourth  day  and  over  which  area,  vocal  fremitus 
bronchophony  and  bronchial  breathing  may  l>e  marked  with  creaking  or  grat- 
E    Founds  -ug^^-Tive  of  pleural  friction.     In  such  a  case  the  findings  are 
ven    like   th  -  'bar   pneumonia   and   are  probably  due  to  pulmonary 

r  than  to  the  broncho-pneumonia,  although  this  may  occasion- 
ally involve  a  eoi  portion  of  a  lobe. 

In  Ikad  cases  the  little  sutler  worse  day  by  day  and  is  plainly 

strength.     The  breath:,  a  3*  or  more  in  a 

minute,  very  shallow,  perhaps  irregular  and  dyspnoea  is  shown  by  inspira- 
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tory  sinking  of  the  soft  ]>ar(s  and  distention  of  the  nostrils.  More  or  less 
cyanosis  is  apparent  in  face  and  fingers,  and  the  pulse  is  frequent,  feeble 
and  perhaps  irregular.  Cough  becomes  less  frequent  or  is  practically  sup- 
pressed in  consequence  of  the  obtunding  influence  of  the  carbonic-acid  poi- 
soning, and  the  child  is  soporose. 

Food  and  medicines  are  refused  partly  because  of  anorexia  but  more  par- 
ticularly on  account  of  the  air-hunger  which  makes  the  little  patient  uneasy 
and  cry  as  soon  as  the  cup  or  spoon  nears  the  mouth.  The  child  grows 
thinner  and  weaker  with  each  day,  the  temperature,  at  first  persistently  high, 
]n}:  or  105°  F.?  becomes  irregular  and  often  very  erratic,  the  heart  grows 
mora  rapid  and  more  feeble  with  steadily  increasing  signs  of  dilatation,  and 
death  supervenes  after  a  week  or  ten  days. 

In  other  cases  gastro-intestmal  and  nervous  phenomena  play  a  much  more 
important  role.  The  onset  is  with  headache  or  convulsions  or  with  vomiting 
and  diarrhoea.  This  latter  may  be  a  predisposing  condition  or  may  be  a 
manifohiimn  of  the  infectious  agent  which,  in  the  lungs,  produces  the  pneu- 
monia, dates  in  which  the  cerebral  symptoms  are  marked  may  he  mistaken 
for  meningitis,  although  West  thinks  this  is  le-s  likely  than  in  acute  croupous 
pneumonia.  In  some  cases  brain  symptoms,  i.e.,  convulsions,  do  not  appear 
until  late  and  are  then  of  very  grave  portent 

In  primary  cases  that  run  a  more  favorable  course  the  clinical  appearances 
are  less  severe.  The  pyrexia  may  be  high,  hut  respirations  are  not  60  rapid, 
the  heart V  action  is  less  disturbed,  cyanosis  is  not  so  marked  and  strength  is 
not  so  rapidly  lost.  Signs  on  the  part  of  the  lungs  are  nut  so  widespread 
and  may  even  be  quite  limited  in  extent  and  consist  chiefly  of  sibilant  and 
subcrepitant  rales  at  the  posterior  base  of  one  or,  it  may  lie,  of  both  lung-. 
At  the  end  of  about  a  week  the  general  condition  improves  and  the  disease 
mdfl  by  crisis  or  a  rather  short  lysis.  Convalescence  is,  however,  apt  to  be 
less  rapid  and  uninterrupted  than  in  the  true  lobar  form. 

Secondary  eases  develop  in  the  course  of  acute  or  chronic  bronchitis,  espe- 
cially in  children  who  are  cachectic  and  heme  are  most  often  seen  in  the 
overcrowded  portions  of  large  cities  and  in  asylums  or  hospitals  for  the 
children  of  the  poor.  Secondary  broncho-pneumonia  is  especially  prone  to 
occur  in  the  course  of  the  acute  exanthemata,  and  is  then  often  the  result 
of  bad  hygiene  oi  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  nurse  in  allowing  the  child 
feo  become  exposed  to  a  draught  or  a  sudden  change  of  temperature.  It 
generally  sets  in  after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  in  measles,  but  may 
rarely  precede  the  rash  (West),  which  then  appears  only  after  subsidence 
of  the  pneumonia. 

A-  remarked  by  West,  the  circumstance  that  the  eruption  has  disappeared 
prior  to  the  invasion  of  the  pneumonia  or  that  it  fades  <iil  with  the  access 
of  high  fever  is  popularly  taken  to  signify  that  the  recession  of  the  rash  is 
responsible  for  the  pulmonary  complication.  This  is  an  error,  since,  in  the 
light  of  modern  bacteriological  knowledge,  we  know  that  an  etiological 
•connection    between    ihe    disappearance    of    the    eruption    and    the    advent 

the  pneumonia    is   impossible.      Hence   there  can    be   small    danger   from 

tence*  thought   to   "drive  in   the   rash/'   and    measures   calculated   to 
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"  bring  ll»?  rash  out  "  are  i'ufile  attempts  toward  preventing  a  broncho- 
pneumonia, 

Hie  invasion  of  thi'  pneumonia  in  these  cases  is  declared  by  sudden  de- 
velopment of  pyrexia  th  novo  ot  exacerbation  of  such  as  may  have  «■>. 
and  by  the  various  signs  which,  in  i  young  child,  indicate  in  tin-  experienced 
attendant  or  watchful  mother  that  the  little  one  is  ill.  They  are  essentially 
such  as  have  already  heen  described.  The  constitutional  disturbance  is  suffi- 
ciently pronounced,  but  in  all  caeca  the  striking  features  are  those  pertaining 
to  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  systems. 

Cough  may  be  very  troublesome  but  is  rarely,  if  ever,  so  conspicuous 
symptom  as  is  Ihe  dyspnoea.  This  is  not  complained  of  in  words  even  by 
children  old  enough  to  describe  their  sufferings  but  is  shown  by  the  fro- 
quency  and  superficiality  of  the  breathing.  Fifty  to  60  respirations  in  a 
minute  are  common  enough,  while  small  babies  may  breathe  70,  SO  and  even 
100  times  to  the  minute,  Such  :»  reepiratoiy  rate  is  rarely,  if  ever,  abaci 
in  cases  characterized  by  capillary  bronchitis. 

As  the  disean'  progresses  and  oxygenation  fjf  the  blood  grows  less  and 
less  complete,  (he  condition  is  very  aptly  described  by  the  old  term  Snfftn  afirr 
Catarrh,  The  little  sufferer  ia  plainly  fighting  for  air  and  is  in  danger  of 
;i-ph\M:i.  bj  shown  by  hurried,  panting  breathing,  corresponding  dilatation 
of  the  nostrils  and  depression  of  the  yielding  lower  portions  of  the  chest 
The  pulse  b  also  greatly  accelerated!  so  that  the  disproportion  between  its 
rale  and  that  of  respiration  is  rarely  BO  marked  as  in  croupous  pneumonia. 
In  infants  under  twelve  months  it  may  readily  become  too  rapid  to  be  accu- 
rately  counted.      In   severe  and   prolonged    cases   with   signs  of  gradual   but 

inevitable  failure  o!  the  rite]  powers  the  breathing  is  apt  to  become  irregular, 
with  period!  of  apno?a.  and  may  assume  the  typical  Chevne-Stokes  character. 
It  is  needless  to  say  this  IS  a  bad  omen,  since  it  portends  a  fatal  issue.  The 
face  takes  on  a  dusky  hue,  looks  anxious  or.  in  some  instance.-,  apatb 
There  may  be  restlessness  m*  the  carbonic-acid  intoxication  may  occasion 
somnolence  and  even  coma  more  or  less  profound.  As  time  goes  OH  the 
little  patient  wastes  away  in  strength  and  flesh  until,  weak  and  emaciated, 
it  no  longer  struggles  for  breath,  coughs  feebly  if  at  all  and  only  cries  or 
struggles  when  disturbed  by  attendants. 

In  more  favorable  cases  signs  of  respiratory  and  circulator}'  embarr.i 
merit  are  less  pronounced  and  cough  is  frequent,  hacking  and  painful.  It 
not  infrequently  excites  vomiting  and  prompts  the  child  to  refuse  drink  and 
nourishment.  In  all  cases  of  broncho-pneumonia  loss  of  strength  is  pro- 
tre  and  in  severe  ot  protracted  ones  prostration  may  become  extreme. 
Indeed,  in  some  instances,  it  is  Ibis  feature  which  creates  apprehension  in 
the  mind  of  the  physician  even  more  than  the  distinctively  pulmonai 
symptoms. 

The  clinical  features  of  secondary  broncho-pneumonia  are  well  illustrate* 

by  I  ease  which  I  saw  with  F»r.  C.  W.  Barrett  on  Kay  6,  1903.     The  patient 

a  large,  fat,  healthy  girl  of  three  years  who  took  ill,  on  or  about  April 

23d,  with  what  her  parents  considered  merely  a  cold.    On  April  25th,  as  she 

seemed  to  be  getting  worsen  Dr.  Barrett  was  summoned,    lie  found  her  very 
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bright  and  active  but  with  febrile  temperature,  about  I0:V  I'.,  and  signs 
of  extensive  bronchitis.  A  day  or  two  later  be  detected  a  small  patch  of  dull- 
aft  the  right  base  behind  and  her  fever  ran  from  104°  to  105°  F.,  while 
respirations  were  5u  to  (JO  and  pulse  was  120-135. 

Dullness  spread  gradually  tip  the  back  until  it  reached  from  base  nearly 
to  apex  with  bronchial  breathing  and  copious  crepitant  and  subcrepitant 
rales.  This  state  of  things  persisted  for  nearly  a  week  when  the  temperature 
fell  several  degrees  and  the  doctor  hoped  the  worst  was  over.  The  next  day, 
however,  the  temperature  again  rose  to  about  its  former  height  and  signs  of 
pneumonia  were  discovered  at  the  left  lower  back.  As  with  the  other  lung 
the  dullness  gradually  spread  up  and  down  though  it  did  not  become  so 
extensive.  The  breath-sounds  were  bronchial  and  there  were  rales  of  the  same 
character  as  at  the  right 

The  child  took  nourishment  well  and  seemed  to  bold  her  strength  re- 
markably well,  but  pulse  and  respirations  were  very  rapid,  slight  cyanosis 
appeared  and  at  times  the  little  patient  showed  great  restlessness,  she  did 
not  manifest  pain,  but  cough  was  frequent  and  what  sputum  there  was,  was 
swallowed,  a  very  common  circumstance  in  young  children,  so  that  its  nature 
could  not  be  determined  and  it  could  not  be  examined  microscopically. 

Such  was  the  history,  in  brief,  up  to  the  date  of  my  vi^it  twelve  days 
after  the  attending  physician  bad  taken  the  ease  in  charge,  I  found  a  still 
well-nourished  child  who  was  lying  partly  turned  to  the  right  side,  quiet  but 
breathing  with  great  rapidity  rather  than  with  difficulty,  sixty  times  a  minute. 
She  was  perfectly  conscious  and  extended  her  band  in  greeting  and  offered 
no  objection  to  examination,  in  this  respect  being  unlike  most  young  children 
who  resist  or  cry  when  disturbed  by  the  examining  physician.  Moderate 
cyanosis  was  visible  in  the  face  and  fingers  but  there  was  not  marked  in- 
spiratory sinking  of  the  soft  parts  above  or  below  the  chest.  The  abdomen 
was  eonsidcrahly  distended  rind  its  upper  zone  both  looked  and  felt  especially 
prominent,  owing,  as  was  found  by  palpation,  to  engorgement  of  liver  and 
spleen.  In  the  young  child  these  organs  are  very  distensible,  and  whatever 
interferes  with  pulmonary  circulation  occasions  early  and  easily  detected  en- 
largement of  the  liver  and  spleen. 

The  skin  was  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  was  very  rapid,  140,  but  of  good 
quality,  and  the  heart-sounds  wen1  clear.  The  lungs  anteriorly  were  hyper- 
resonant  and  the  exaggerated  respiratory  murmtir  was  nol  accompanied  by 
ralis  of  any  moment.     At  the  back,  however,  there  were  numerous  signs  of 

naive  mischief.  On  the  right,  dullness  of  variable  intensity  existed  from 
the  middle  of  the  srapula  to  the  base,  while  the  upper  lobe  was  distinctly 
impaired.  Bronchial  or  F*emi*bronchial  breathing  was  everywhere  present 
while  over  the  lower  lobe  were  abundant  moist  and  dry  crackling  rales  of 
varying  size.  A  \*t\  similar  condition  prevailed  over  the  left  back  though 
dullness  was  more  disiinetlv  patchy.  Breath-sounds  were  not  s,»  typically 
bronchial  except  in  a  small  area  directly  below  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
MSBpoIa.  Over  this  patch  the  riles  wore  small,  dry  and  crackling  while 
round  about  were  copious  moist  rales  of  larger  size,  bubbling  rather  than 
crackling. 
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lies  in  the  etiology  and  mode  of  onset    Catarrhal  pneumonia  is 
generally  pmeded  trj  d  bronchitis  and  is  more  insidious  in  <1« a 

ni»rit. 

On  examination,  the  chest  is  apt  to  present  move  numerous  ami  wide- 
spread mucous  ami  sibilant  rales  in  both  lungs,  while  dullness,  if  it  ran  Ik1 
determined,  is  far  more  likely  to  bo  in  several  areas  on  both  sides  of  the 
chest.  Frequently  there  is  hvperresonanee  rather  than  dullness,  and  breath- 
■  brail  rather  than  tubular.  Sputum  is  rare,  the  same  as  in  lobar 
pneumonia,  but  if  raised  is  not  rusty,  being  that  of  bronchitis,  mucous  or 
mueo-purulent. 

Prognosis  U  most  grave  since  the  mortality  is  high  at  this  as  well  as  the 
other  extreme  of  life.  Recovery  may  ensue  in  comparatively  vigorous  old 
persona,  provided  the  lung-involvement  he  not  ton  extensive.  Very  much 
depends  upon  the  patient's  reaigtance,  however,  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
upon  the  absence  of  all  depressing  measures  in  the  plan  of  management     It 

-  men  a  oonvaleaoenl  a  great  while  to  regain  former  strength  and  tln-ro 
i-  gnat  danger  nf  a  recurrence. 

Influenza  Pneumonia.— Thanks  to  the  painslaking  investigations  of  Leicht- 
enstern,  Pfeiffer,  Waseermann,  Beck,  Fraenkel,  Aufrccht,  and  others,  ii  hai 
been  conclusively  established  that  the  pneumonia  caused  In  the  inihienza 
bacillus  is  a  broncho-pneumonia.  Tt  may  have  a  lobar  distribution  in  some 
instances,  hut  it  lias  been  abundantly  proven  that  this  lobs;  involvement  is 
due  to  dissemination  through  the  lobe  of  numerous  foci  nf  lobular  inflam- 
mation, with  surrounding  districts  oi  splenization.  The  cut  surface  is  smooth 
ami  not  granular,  and  microscopic  examination  shows  infiltration  of  the 
alveoli  with  cells  and  leucocytes  in  great  numbers  in  the  midst  of  which, 
by  proper  staining  methods,  can  be  seen  pure  cultures  nf  the  inllu 
bacillus. 

According  to  Lcichtenstcrn  there  may  be  a  purely  catarrhal  pneumonia 
or  there  may  be  forms  showing  varying  degrees  of  fibrinous  and  cellular 
infiltrations.  In  how  Far  mixed  infections  with  pneumoeocei  or  streptococci 
are  responsible  for  such  mixed  forms  of  pneumonia  is  not  yet  definitely 
established,  but  the  possibility  of  mixed  infection  is  not  denied,  is  ratlur 
admitted  by  investigators. 

Cases   of   genuine    fibrinous   pneumonia  are  confessedly   more  numerous 
during  grippe  epidemics  and  so  many  of  them  display  deviations   from   the 
il   course  and  symptoms  that  clinically,  at  all  events,  one  can   hardly 
escape  the  conviction  that  influenza  bacilli  as  well  as  pneumoeocei  are  con- 
cerned in  their  production. 

A  pneumonia  of  influenzal  origin  usually  arises  after  the  primary  disease 
lias  existed  for  four  or  live  days,  but  it  may  develop  almost  eoincidently 
with  the  earliosj  symptoms  of  the  grippe  or  it  may  set  in  during  convalescence 
as  a  result  of  some  imprudence.  The  symptoms  are  severe  and  characterized 
chiefly  by  intense  depression  of  the  strength,  marked  irregularity  of  the  tem- 
perature curve  and  B  tendency  to  profuse  perspiration. 

hi  the  beginning  there  is  apt  to  be  much  pain  of  a  dull  aching  character 
in  the  bade  ami  the  extremities  and  pleuritic  pains  are  said  to  be  especially 
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intense.     The  heart's  action  is  rapid  arnl  weak  and  on  slight   exertion  the 

grows  disproportionately  feeble,  almost  thready.     Respirations  arc  aecel- 

erated  and  the  patient  is  apt  to  complain  of  great  oppression  of  the  chest. 

ooais  may  become  pronounced,  Cough  is  harassing  and  painful,  and  the 
sputum  ifl  fluid,  somewhat  tenacious,  of  homogeneous  consist enoe  and  yol low 
with  a  faint  tint  of  gTeen.    It  contains  the  germs  responsible  for  the  affection. 

The  pulmonary  findings  are  variable  and  often  perplexing,  Tlierc  may  he 
no  clearly  demonstrable  dullness,  only  innumerable  rales  of  fine  bubbling  or 
coarsely  subcrepitant  character  throughout  the  lungs.  Or  small  scattered 
areas  of  more  or  less  defined  dullness  may  be  detected  over  which  bronchoph- 
ony and  fine  crackling  rales  exist.  In  other  cases  there  is  well-marked 
dullness  at  one  or  the  other  apex,  or  in  a  lower  lobe,  or  perchance  in  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung. 

Ordinarily  the  broncho-pneumonic  foci  are  multiple  and  scattered,  making 
the  molts  of  percussion  quite  different  from  those  of  lobar  infiltration  and 
sometimes  rather  uncertain.  A  peculiarity  on  which  stress  is  laid  by  Kraenkel 
is  tin*  changeability  of  the  findings  from  time  to  time.  At  one  examination 
an  area  of  dullness  with  bronchophony  and  abundant,  sharply  consonating 
rales  is  detected,  and  a  day  <>r  two  subsequently  this  area  has  vanished  and 
another  has  made  its  appearance  elsewhere.  To  what  such  rapidly  shifting 
changes  are  owing  is  difficult  to  say.  They  probably  depend  upon  more  or 
leas  transient  areas  of  congestion  or  collapse  and  on  the  Btate  or  amount  of 
bronchial  secretions.  The  heart-tones  are  rapid  and  feeble  and  may  be 
obscured  by  copious  bronchitic  rale-. 

The  prognosis  is  grave,  since  it  is  this  complication  which  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  deaths  in  epidemics  of  la  grippe.  According  to  Fraenkel 
the  mortality  from  this  form  of  catarrhal  pneumonia  averages  17  per  cent 
and  yet,  in  some  of  the  German  hospitals,  it  has  been  known  to  reach  40 
per  cent.  Even  if  recovery  takes  place,  convalescence  is  slow  and  tedious 
and  recurrences  are  extremely  liable  to  be  experiencecL  Patients  remain 
weak  and  inclined  to  unnatural  perspirations  tot  several  weeks.  Cough  Ie  apt 
to  be  intractable  and  pcr-isli-nt,  and  one  is  often  surprised  by  the  detection 
of  fine  bubbling  rales  at  one  or  both  bases  for  a  bmg  time  after  an  individual, 

quite  restored  to  former  health  and  strength,  has  yet  returned  to  his 
ordinary  vocation. 

Aspiration  Pneumonia.— In  broncho-pneumonia  of  this  origin  the  symp- 

-  present  considerable  variation  according  to  the  cause  and  the  virulence 

of  the  germs  carried  into  the  lungs.     In  ether  pneumonia,  c.  g..  the  symptoms 

may  develop  soon  after  the  narcosis  is  ended  or  not  appear  nniil   a  day  or 

two  following  the  operation.      In    the   former   event,   as   well    as   in    cases  of 

vtsci  tat  ion  from  drowning,  tracheal  rales  may  be  noticed  directly  after  the 

ieni    regains   consciousness   and    may  be  audible   over   the   larger  bronchi 

odeed  over  the  back  of  the  chest. 

Cough   is   present  and   the  temperature  rises  to  a  variable  height.     The 

•alions  may  not  be  especially   accelerated,  yet,  no   examination  of  the 

slight  dullness  may  be  perceived  at  one  or  both  bases  behind.    Breath- 

s  are  feeble  and  indeterminate,  or  perhaps  bronchial,  and  are  accom- 
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These  signs  were  taken  to  indicate  double  catarrhal  pneumonia  with  ate- 
lectasis and  extensive  bronchitis.  In  the  light  nf  this  diagnosis  and  of  the 
history,  the  prognosis  was  believed,  to  he  most  unfavorable,  very  little  hope 
being  held  on  I  of  rem  very. 

On  May  82d  I  MTW  the  little  patient  again,  and  was  strnek  by  the  gToat 
change  for  the  worse.  She  was  much  emaciated,  lay  upon  her  right  suit*  and 
nio;im-d  with  evident  objection  to  being  disturbed.  The  pulse  was  rapid  and 
weak,  respirations  were  from  60  to  70,  temperature  was  persistently  in  the 
neighborhood  of  101°  F.,  the  skin  was  rough  and  slightly  inclined  to  moist- 
ure, there  was  an  occasional  feeble,  slightly  rattling  cough  and  the  breath 
emitted  an  odor  very  suggestive  of  pulmonary  gangrene.  I  learned  that  this 
foetor  had  been  present  for  about  ten  days,  and  at  times  had  been  very 
intense.  It  was  evident,  almost  at  a  glance,  that  the  child  could  not  hold 
out  many  days  longer,  especially  as  it  was  difficult  to  get  her  to  swallow 
nourishment. 

Anteriorly  the  chest  was  practically  negative  hut  over  the  hack  both  lungs 
emit  till  a  dull  slightly  tympanitic  note,  especially  on  the  rigid,  while  brcalh- 
sonnds  were  bronchial  and  largely  obscured  bj  line  and  coarse  rales  that 
seemed  mostly  dry  rind  so  sharply  defined  a>  to  be  consonating.  The  voice 
during  her  moans  was  distinct   but  not   intensified  or  at  all  cavernous. 

Notwithstanding  the  odor  of  the  breath  it  was  believed  that  the  condition 
was  not  one  of  gangrene  but  of  chronic  catarrhal  pneumonia  with  multiple 
bronchiectases  which  favored  retention  and  decomposition  of  the  secretions. 

IVath  occurred  a  week  <>r  so  later,  after  a  duration  of  five  or  six  week  ft. 

Symptoms  on  the  side  of  the  gen i to-urinary  system  are  not  common 
(West)  and  consist  rarely  of  more  than  the  scantiness  and  high  specific 
gravity  of  the  urine  observed  in  febrile  affections.  There  may  be,  however, 
a  trace  of  albumin  ami  even  easts  indicative  of  acute  nephritis  when  the 
catarrhal  pneumonia  occurs  in  the  eonrse  of  some  acute  infection.  Even 
then  tin*  nephritis  is  due  not  to  the  pneumonia,  perhaps,  so  much  as  to  the 
primary  in  fret  ion. 

Pyrexia  is  a  constant  accompaniment  nf  this  form  of  pulmonary  inflam- 
mation, but  in   type  is  not  uniform,  unless  in  its  tendency  to   irregularity. 

The  temperature  is  relatively  high 
from  the  start  and  for  a  time  may 
be  quite  continuous.  As  days  go  ont 
however,  its  curve  tends  to  become 
more  irregular  and  may  he  charac- 
terized by  sudden  and  erratic  drops 
and  elevations  which  give  it  almost 
a  hectic  type  (see  chart,  Fig.  34), 
In  protracted  and  unfavorable  cases 
the  temperature  tends  to  be  more  persistently  low,  on  account,  perhaps,  of 
the  waning  vitality  and  diminishing  resistance. 

As  a  condition  of  collapse  grows  more  apparent  the  extremities  become 
cool,  the  skin  is  moist  ot  clammy  and  even  the  internal  temperature  is  found 
not  to  be  elevated  more  than  2°  or  3°  K     Tf  a  case  is  to  terminate  in  recovery, 
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''iu.  34. — Chart  of  temperature  in  characteristic 
Case  <if  broncho-pneumonia,  (J1t»H  ). 
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the  character  of  the  body-temperature  improves  by  manifesting  a  lytical  de- 
until,  at  length,  then  ome  periodi  of  normal  teuiperature-records 

with  only  ftfftafffttlisj  and  transient  flurries  in  which  the  thermometer  may 
sta  ■  rise  of  B  degree  Of  two.  As  broneho-pneuinunia  displays  a  remark- 
able inclination  to  relapses,  of  less  severity,  than  in  the  first  attack,  however 
(West),  the  temperature  chart  may  -how  returns  or  exacerbations  of  fever 
running-  through  a  series  of  many  weeks  Of  erosn  months  and  hence  the 
thermometer  should  lie  regularly  employed  as  long  as  the  child  is  not  com- 
pletely restored  to  health. 

Mm  of  lobular  pneumonia  is  exceedinglj  variable.  In  primary 
cases  recovery  may  lake  place  within  a  fortnight  or  even  a  week,  that  is,  the 
pneumonia  itself  may  subside  and  niptoms  disappear.     Convalescence 

is  very  slow,  however,  and  there  is  strong  liability  feo  fresh  attacks.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  majority  of  eases  do  not  eventuate  in  recovery,  Especially  in 
children  below  the  age  of  three  years,  the  average  of  Bolt's  mortality  figures 
three  years  of  life  bring  51.33  per  cent.  Secondary  cases  are 
protracted  and  may  drag  on  over  maiiv  weeks  and  even  months — a three 
months  and  more"  (West).  Although  such  prolonged  convalescence  is  e* 
inmclv  tedious  and  fraught  will)  danger  of  serious  or  even  fatal  complica- 
tions, still,  ultimate  restoration  to  perfect  health  is  possible  and  the  child 
may  gTow  up  to  enjoy  a  life  of  vigor  and  usefulness,  In  other  cases  with 
unfavorable  environment,  the  pulmonary  changes  mav  lie  such,  viz.,  fibrosis 
and  bfonehiectasis,  as  render  the  child  sickly  and  feeble  f<>r  the  balance  of 
his  life. 

Broncho-pneumonia  in  the  aged  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of 
children.     It  ordinarily  attack-  old  persons  enfeebled  by  bronchitis  or  the 
ijripp*'  and  its  onset  is  insidious,     its  occurrence  is  undoubtedly  favored  by 
the  sluggishness  of  their  circulation  and   their  inability  in   their   weakened 
adequately  to  expel  the  pings  of  tenacious  mucus  that  block  the  bronchi, 
A>  long  as  the  bronchial  catarrh  \>  confined  to  the  larger  tubes,  inflammation 
of  the  parenchyma  is  not  likely.     lint  when,  from  debility  and  exposure,  an 
acute  exacerbation  of  their  catarrh  takes  place  and  signs  of  inflammation 
of  the  liner  tubes  are  perceived,  danger  of  catarrhal  pneumonia  is  imminent 
More  or  less  elevation  of  temperature  marks  ihe  invasion  of  the  broncho- 
pneumonia ami  breathing  grows  rapid.    The  pulse  increases  in  frequency  and 
is  at  the  same  time  feeble,  often  irregular.     Cough  is  present  but  is  rarely 
troublesome.    In  short,  the  symptoms,  although  of  the  same  genera]  charac- 
a-  in  children,  arc  less  pronounced. 

Cyanosis  witb  pallor  shows  in  tin-  countenance,  bu1  unless  capillary  bron- 
chitis is  present  injection  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries  is  no(  so  marked  and 
cea  is  not  so  urgent  as  in  children.     Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature 
disease  is  prostration  which  may  in  some  patient-  be  out  of  proportion 
tilences  of  lung  consolidation, 
j  clinical  picture  is  not  unlike  that,  of  acute  fibrinous  pneumonia  of 
ed  and  heme  differential  diagnosis  is  often  difficult  if  not  impossible. 
teniblanee  is  all  the  closer  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  senile  croupous 
nia   may  also  display   a   lobular  or   patchy   distribution.     The   chief 
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difference  lies  in  the  aetiology  and  mode  of  onset.  Catarrhal  pneumonia  is 
generally  preceded  hy  signs  of  bronchitis  and  is  more  insidious  in  develup- 
nirnt. 

On  examination,  the  chest  is  apt  to  present  more  numerous  and  wide- 
spread mucous  and  sibilant  rales  in  both  lungs,  while  dullness,  if  it  can  be 
determined,  is  far  more  likely  to  be  in  several  areas  on  both  sides  of  the 
chest,  Frequently  there  is  hyperresonanee  rather  than  dullness,  and  breath- 
ing is  harsh  rather  than  tubular.  Sputum  is  rare,  the  same  as  in  lobar 
pneumonia,  but  if  raised  is  not  rusty,  being  that  of  bronchitis,  mucous  or 
muco-purulent. 

Prognosis  is  most  grave  since  the  mortality  is  high  at  this  as  well  as  the 
other  extreme  of  life.  Recovery  may  ensue  in  comparatively  vigorous  old 
persons,  provided  the  lung-involvement  be  not  u*>  extensive.  Very  much 
depends  upon  the  patient's  resistance,  however,  and.  it  must  be  confessed, 
upon  the  absence  of  all  depressing  measures  in  die  plan  of  management.  It 
takes  such  a  convalescent  a  irreat  while  to  regain  former  strength  and  there 
i>  great  danger  of  a  recurrence* 

Influenza  Pneumonia. — Thanks  to  the  painstaking  investigation*  of  Leickt- 
enstern,  Pfeiffer,  Wassermann,  Beck,  Kraenkel.  Aufrecht,  and  others,  it  has 
been  conclusively  established  that  the  pneumonia  caused  by  the  influenza 
bacillus  b  a  broncho-pneumonia.     It  may  have  a  lobar  distribution  in  some 

mees,  but  it  has  been  abumlanlly  proven  that  this  lobar  involvement  is 
dm  to  dissemination  through  the  lobe  of  numerous  foci  of  lobular  inflam- 
mation, with  surrounding  districts  <>f  spleuizaiion.  The  eut  surface  is  smooth 
ii fuel  not  granular,  and  microscopic  examination  snows  infiltration  of  the 
alveoli  with  cells  and   leui  in  great  numbers  in  the  midst  of  which, 

by  proper  staining  methods,  can  J»e  seen  pure  cultures  of  the  influenza 
bacillus. 

According  to  Lcieliienstern  there  may  be  a  purely  catarrhal  pneumonia 
<»r  there  may  be  forms  showing  varying  degrees  of  fibrinous  and  cellular 
infiltrations.  In  how  far  mixed  infections  with  pneumocooei  or  streptococci 
are  responsible  for  such  mixed  forms  of  pneumonia  is  not  yet  definitely 
established,  hut  the  possibility  of  mixed  infection  is  not  denied,  is  rather 
admitted  by  investigate 

Cases  of  genuine  fibrinous  pneumonia  are  confessedly  more  numerous 
during  grippe  epidemics  ami  w  many  of  them  display  deviations  from  the 
typical  course  and  symptoms  thai  clinically,  at  all  events,  one  can  hardly 
escape  Ihe  conviction  that  influenza  bacilli  as  well  as  pneumococci  are  con- 
cerned in  their  product  ion. 

A  pneumonia  of  influenzal  origin  usually  arises  after  the  primary  disease 
has  existed  for  four  <>r  five  days,  but  it  may  develop  almost  coincidently 
willi  the  earliesl  symptoms  of  the  grippe  or  it  may  set  in  during  convalescence 
;i-  a  result  of  some  imprudence.  The  symptoms  are  severe  and  characterized 
chiefly  by  intense  depression  of  the  strength,  marked  irregularity  of  the  tem- 
perature curve  and  a  tendency  to  profuse  perspiration. 

In  the  beginning  there  is  apt  to  be  much  pain  of  a  dull  aching  character 
in  the  hack  and  the  extremities  and  pleuritic  pains  are  said  to  be  especially 
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-e.  The  heart's  action  is  rapid  and  weak  and  <m  slight  exertion  the 
puke  grow-  disproportionately  feeble,  almost  thready.  [{expirations  are  accel- 
erated ami  the  patient  is  apt  to  com  plain  of  great  oppression  of  the  chest 
Cyanosis  may  become  pronounced,  Cough  is  harassing  and  painful,  and  the 
sputum  is  Bold,  somewhat  tenacious,  of  homogeneous  eonaisteBce  am!  yellow 
with  a  faint  tint  of  green.    It  contains  the  germs  responsible  for  the  affection. 

The  pulmonary  findings  are  variable  and  often  perplexing.  There  may  be 
no  clearly  demonstrable  dullness,  only  innumerable  rales  of  fine  bubbling  of 
coarsely  naberepitant  character  throughout  the  lungs.  Or  small  scattered 
areas  of  more  or  less  defined  dullness  may  be  detected  over  which  bronchoph- 
ony and  fine  crackling  rales  exist.  En  other  cases  there  is  well-marked 
dullness  at  one  or  the  other  apex,  or  in  a  lower  lobe,  or  perchance  in  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung. 

Ordinarily  the  broncho-pneumonic  feci  arc  multiple  and  scattered,  making 

the  result-  of  percussion  quite  different  from  those  of  lobar  infiltration  and 

times  rather  uncertain.    A  peculiarity  on  which  stress  Is  laid  by  Fraenkel 

is  the  changeability  of  the  findings  frnm  time  to  time.  At  one  examination 
an  ana  of  dullness  with  bronchophony  and  abundant,  sharply  con sona ting 
rales  is  detected,  and  a  day  or  two  subsequently  this  area  has  vanished  and 
another  lias  nude  its  appearance  elsewhere.  To  what  such  rapidly  shifting 
ogee  are  owing  is  difficult  to  say.  They  probably  depend  upon  more  «u- 
less  transient  areas  of  congestion  or  collapse  and  on  the  state  or  amounl  of 
bronchial  secretions.  The  heart-tones  are  rapid  and  feeble  and  may  be 
obscured  by  copious  bronchi  tic  rale-. 

The  prognosis  ifl  grave,  since  it  is  this  complication  which  is  largely 
•risible  for  the  deaths  in  epidemics  of  la  grippe.  According  to  Fraenkel 
the  mortality  from  this  form  of  catarrhal  pneumonia  averages  17  pet  ccnl 
and  yet,  in  some  of  the  German  ho.- pit  a  Is,  ii  has  been  known  to  reach  10 
per  cent.  Even  if  recovery  takes  place,  convalescence  Is  slow  and  tedious 
and  recurrences  are  extremely  liable  to  be  experienced.  Patients  remain 
weak  and  inclined  to  unnatural  perspirations  for  several  weeks.  Cough  is  apt 
to  be  intractable  and  persistent,  and  one  is  often  surprised  by  the  detection 
of  fine  bubbling  rales  at  one  <>r  both  bases  for  a  long  time  after  an  individual, 
not  fpiite  restored  to  former  health  and  strength,  has  ye(  returned  to  his 
ordinary  vocation. 

Aspiration  Pneumonia. —  In  broncho-pneumonia  <>f  this  origin  I  lie  symp- 
toms present  considerable  variation  according  to  the  cause  and  the  virulence 
of  the  genus  carried  into  the  lungs.     Tu  ether  pneumonia,  e,  g..  the  symptoms 
mav  develop  soon  after  the  narcosis   is  ended   or  no!    appear  until   a  day  or 
two  following  the  operation.     Tn   the   former  event,  as  well    as   in   cases  of 
tation  from  drowning,  tracheal   rale-  mav  be  noticed  directly  after  the 
regains    consciousness    and    may  he   audible   over   the   larger  bronchi 
?d  over  the  back  of  the  chest. 

li  is  present  and  the  temperature  rises  to  a  variable  height.  The 
ins  may  not  be  especially  accelerated,  yet,  on  examination  of  the 
irht  dullness  may  he  perceived  at  one  or  both  bases  behind.  Breath- 
e  feeble  and  indeterminate,  or  perhaps  bronchial,  and  are  accom- 
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panied  by  rfdcs.  With  the  progress  of  the  ease  these  >igns  prow  more  distinct 
and  Spread  over  a  larger  area. 

In  other  instances  the  indications  of  a  broncho-pneumonia  do  not  appear 
for  eighteen,  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  and  are  then  essentially  the  same 
as  just  described.  Now  and  then  it  happens  that  signs  of  lung  mischief 
make  their  appearance  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  disappear  without  serious 
effect  on  the  general  condition.  In  such  instanecs  the  physician  is  at  a  loss 
to  decide  whether  the  signs  are  really  those  of  broncho-pneumonia  or  of  a 
localized  bronchitis  with  atelectasis. 

Such  a  case  has  been  narrated  to  me  by  Dr.  Bayard  Holmes,  Jr.  The 
lady,  previously  healthy,  with  exception  of  a  slight  catarrhal  cough,  endured 
appendectomy  under  chloroform,  the  anaesthesia  lasting  but  fifteen  minutes. 
Toward  evening  of  the  following  day.  some  thirty  hours  after  the  operation, 
-he  developed  a  frequent  nagging  cough  with  slight  rise  of  temperature. 
Physical  examination  disclosed  an  area  of  dullness  of  about  the  size  of  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  right  scapula  to  just 
below  its  inferior  angle.  Over  this  patch  were  distant  bronchial  breathing 
and  fine  rales.  Heroin  allayed  the  cough,  and  within  the  n<  M  two  or  three 
days  the  signs  of  pneumonia  wholly  vanished.  The  sputum  contained  Fraen- 
keFs  diplocoeci. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  cases  of  aspiration  pneumonia  subside  so  quickly 
nor  prove  comparatively  trivial,  whether  from  ether  or  not  If  the  materia 
rnorbi  be  a  foreign  body,  as  a  fishl)one  or  button  which  carries  along 
with  it  bacteria  of  an  active  kind,  the  symptoms  may  be  violent.    Cough  is 

likely  to  be  frequent  and  severe  and  there  may  be  dyspmea.  Fever  sets  in 
and  rises  to  a  considerable  height.  Signs  of  localized  bronchitis  are  likely 
to  be  present  and  examination  may  disclose  the  seat  of  the  broncho-pneumonia. 
Sneh  eases  arc  likely,  in  time,  to  terminate  in  abscess  or  gangrene  when, 
of  course,  constitutional  symptoms  become  most  grave  (see  chapter  OS  Pul- 
monary Abscess  and  Gangrene), 

Aufrccht  has  graphically  described  the  case  of  broncho-pneumonia  fol- 
lowing attempted  suicide  by  means  of  charcoal  fumes  which  may  here  be 
given  briefly  as  follows.  When  the  man  was  transported  to  the  hospital 
Ma  rib  lib,  be  Was  in  a  stale  of  extreme  prostration,  unable  to  speak  above 
a  whisper  and  very  pallid,  with  small,  immobile  pupils.  His  temper* 
lure  was  100.2?  P.  A  mass  of  brownish  mucus  adhered  to  his  lips  and 
cheek.      He  was   abb1   to   swallow   a  little   fluid    administered   to  him   with 

at  care. 

The  next  morning  bis  condition  remained  about  the  same.  Pulse  was  90 
and  temperature  was  101.7e  F.  March  6th  bis  temperature  had  risen  to 
104°  F.  and  henceforth  until  his  death.  March  10th»  it  ranged  between  this 
point  and  101.1°  F.  On  the  second  day  after  his  admission  examination 
detected  a  small  patch  of  dullness,  with  feeble  bronchial  breathing  and  rales 
at  the  right  base  behind,  which  gradually  spread  upward  to  the  spine  of  the 
scapula.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  be  died  albuminuria  was  discovered 
for  the  first  time.  At  length,  delirium  and  cyanosis  set  in  and  he  died  six 
days  after  his  entrance  to  the  hospital.     The  autopsy  verified  the  diagnosis 
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and  revealed  ulceration  of  both  vocal  chords,  which  accounted  for  the  pa- 
tient's inability  to  speak  above  a  whisper. 

Mention  has  before  been  made  of  a  case  of  broncho-pneumonia  following 
the  inhalation  of  smoke  observed  by  me  at  Cook  County  Hospital  in  the 
AVinter  of  1905.     The  symptoms  in  this  case  were  severe  and  were  charac- 
terized by  high  irregular  fever  (see  Fig.  19),  marked  rapidity  of  respiration, 
prostration  and  inability  to  speak  above  a  whisper.     The  objective  physical 
signs  consisted  of  numerous  fine  mucous  rales  throughout  both  lungs,  a  patch 
of  dullness  with  obscure  bronchial  breathing  at  the  left  base  behind,  and  in 
the  right  lower  lobe  a  larger  area,  which  gradually  spread  until  the  greater 
part  of  the  lobe  presented  unmistakable  signs  of  pneumonia.    Thirst  was  a 
prominent  source  of  complaint  and  death  took  place  under  symptoms  of 
marked  cyanosis,  restlessness  and  delirium. 

Pyrexia  is  present  in  nearly  all  cases  of  aspiration  pneumonia,  but  in 
speedily  fatal  cases  may  be  wanting  (Aufrecht).  It  is  irregular  and  may 
show  striking  differences  between  maxima  and  minima.  The  respiration  is 
usually  embarrassed  and  rapid,  but  cough  need  not  be  pronounced,  and  ex- 
pectoration is  not  always  present  or  is  scanty  and  mucous  or  muco-purulent. 
The  signs  of  consolidation  are  less  pronounced  and  uniform  than  in  the 
fibrinous  form,  the  patches  often  being  scattered  and  small.  The  course  may 
be  mild  or  severe  and  in  duration  the  pneumonia  may  last  from  a  few  days 
to  weeks.  The  termination  may  be  in  recovery,  abscess,  gangrene  or  death, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  case. 

Physical  Signs.  Inspection. — Broncho-pneumonic  patients  always  dis- 
play more  or  less  evidence  of  interference  with  respiration  and  circulation. 
Their  dyspnoea  is  shown  by  rapidity  of  breathing,  inspiratory  play  of  the 
nostrils  and,  in  the  young  especially,  by  inspiratory  retraction  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  sternum,  adjacent  costal  cartilages  and  epigastrium.  Defective 
haematosis  is  shown  by  duskiness  of  the  countenance  that  may,  as  the  disease 
progresses,  deepen  into  pronounced  cyanosis  of  face  and  extremities. 

Palpation. — This  may  be  a  positive  aid  to  diagnosis  in  infants  and  young 
children  since  in  them  the  chest-wall  is  a  wonderful  conductor  of  vibration. 
It  implies  the  necessity  of  getting  the  child  to  utter  a  sound,  and  babies  may 
be  induced  to  cry  when  not  so  soporose  or  feeble  as  to  be  unable  to  cry. 
In  all  cases,  however,  palpation  may  be  of  aid  only  when  areas  of  induration 
are  of  sufficient  size  or  so  located  as  to  conduct  vibration  to  the  parietes. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  pectoral  fremitus  is  generally  increased. 

Percussion. — The  value  of  this  means  of  exploration  depends  upon  the 
size  and  number  of  the  broncho-pneumonic  foci  and  whether  or  not  they  are 
masked  by  emphysema.  In  most  instances  there  is  circumscribed  dullness 
at  one  or  both  bases  but  sometimes  the  zones  of  inflammation  are  too  small 
to  yield  demonstrable  dullness  of  themselves  and  it  is  the  associated  atelec- 
tasis or  splenization,  or  both,  which  really  cause  appreciable  dullness.  In 
young  children  percussion  should  always  be  very  lightly  performed,  and  when 
so  made  may  bring  out  impairment  of  resonance  that  would  with  heavy 
percussion-strokes  be  completely  lost. 

In  very  many  cases  in  which  foci  of  patchy  pneumonia  are  small  and 
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scattered  the  percussion-note  is  hypeirosonant  or  tympanitic  on  account  of 
accompanying  emphysema,  especially  in  front  along  the  margins.  In  fact, 
only  such  exaggeration  of  resonance,  without  any  appreciable  dullne— .  is 
all  that  anyone  can  delect.  In  infants  it  is  possible  for  too  strong  percussion 
in  front  over  the  main  bronchi  to  elicit  a  veritable  cracked-pot  r< 
This  is  especially  so  when  bronchitis  exists  but,  according  to  Wilson  Fox, 
may  lie  the  ease  even  without  bronchitis.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
lest  the  production  of  such  a  cracked-pot  note  lead  one  to  an  erroneous 
diagnosis  by  the  supposition  that  cavity  exists. 

Auscultation. — This  is  a  very  important  means  of  diagnosis  and  is,  in 
many  cases,  together  with  inspection,  the  main  dependence  in  a  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  ease.  Rales  are  the  principal  thing  perceived  by  ausculta- 
tion. These  may  be  l>oth  dry  and  moist,  L  e.,  sibilant  and  mucous,  but  in 
general  they  arc  fine  bubbling,  sharply  crackling  or  consonating.  They  are 
very  often  bo  numerous,  widespread  and  loud  as  wholly  to  obscure  the  char- 
acter of  the  breath-sounds.  Whenever  the  respiratory  murmur  can  be  heard. 
however,  it  is  bronchia]  <>r  semi-bronchial  over  the  pneumonic  foci.  Aum-uI- 
tation  of  the  voice-sounds  is  also  highly  important,  since,  according  to  Leicht- 
enstcrn,  the  recognition  of  bronchophony  in  disseminated  areas  furnishes 
valuable  information  of  the  existence  of  lobular  pneumonia. 

Complications.  —These  are  not  frequent  and  are  not  numerous.  Acute 
plenritis  may  be  occasionally  observed  when  the  pneumonic  area  lies  directly 
beneath  the  visceral  pleura,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  materially  affects  the  clinical 
picture  or  course  of  the  primary  affection.  Nevertheless,  empyema  may  com- 
plicate measles  as  was  observed  in  a  single  instance  by  Aufrecht.  As  an 
additional  complication  of  broncho-pneumonia  in  the  course  of  measles  may 
be  mentioned  pericarditis,  which  was  discovered  post  mortnn  by  Wyss,  This 
author  also  recognized  a  pericardial  rub  in  a  twenty  weeks'  old  infant  who 
suffered  from  catarrhal  pneumonia  secondary  to  bronchitis. 

Miliary  tuberculosis  as  a  complication  of  this  form  of  pneumonia  is 
variously  regarded  by  authors.  Thus  Wyss  is  said  to  consider  it  frequent 
(Aufrecht),  the  tubercles  being  found  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  immediately 
surrounding  the  pneumonic  focus,  or  in  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  Vmi 
Ziemssen,  on  the  contrary,  regards  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  as  a  rare,  com- 
plication, agreeing  with  Bartels  who  found  but  two  instances  in  twenty-one 
autopsies  on  cases  of  catarrhal  pneumonia. 

AuIklIit  holds  the  same  view  regarding  its  frequency  and  thinks  the 
contrary  opinion  is  based  mi  erroneous  interpretation  of  clinical  and  patho- 
logical  findings,  It  is  very  possible  that  in  many  instances  the  broncho- 
pneumonia i>  a  consequence  and  not  a  cause  of  the  tuberculosis. 

Terminations*— There  may  he  complete  or  partial  recovery,  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  cause  and  various  other  factors  to  he  set  forth  in  the 
prognosis;  or  there  may  be  pulmonary  abscess  or  gangrene  or  death.  In 
young  children  a  broncho-pneumonia  is  likely  to  prove  fatal,  but  in  some 
instances  it  merges  by  degrees  into  the  subacute  or  chronic  form  from  which 
the  pa  lien  I  at  length  recovers. 

Absccse  or  gangrene,  when  it  occurs,  doi  -  30  most  often  in  an  aspiration 
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or  deglutition  pneumonia,  ;t-  has  already  been  stated     Such  a  result  may 
rarely  be  observed  in  the  catarrhal   pneumonia  of   measles    i  Wy>s  ami 
Dtmaschino),     Tin   ulnr-  r\.d  hv  tbe  latter  ami  declared  to  Ik?  ex- 

treaery  infrequent  ire  said  to  be  of  the  size  of  a  nut. 

Tin-  I  rans  formal  ion  of  the  broncho-pneumonic  area  into  fibrous  tissue,  i.  e,, 
i\  tinhorn  or  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  is  said  to  occur  in  eases  which 
me  a  very  chronic  course.     Such  a  proec^  can  onh   a  tied  the  subsequent 
iiealtli  of  the  individual  when  it  is  of  considerable  extent. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  the  presence  of  catarrhal  pneumonia 
depends  in  many  instances  ttpon  other  factors  than  the  results  of  chest- 
examination.  These  are  history,  mode  of  invasion,  symptoms,  eoune  and 
termination:  and  consequently  a  positive  diagnosis  early  in  the  malady  is 
not  always  possible.  In  such  cases  one  must  content  himself  with  an  infer- 
ential diagnosis, 

History. — The  disease  in  question  is  most  common  in  young  children, 
e.g.,  beta*  tin-  age  of  three  years,  next  in  ohl  persons,  and  is  rare  in  robust 
young  adults.  There  is  generally  a  history  of  antecedent  bronchitis  which 
l-  either  idiopathic  or  more  often  dependent  upon  some  acute  infection,  as 
measles,  pertussis,  influenza,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  etc.  Or  there  may 
be  a  history  of  the  aspiration  of  a  foreign  body  or  of  some  disease,  operation 
Of  other  condition  predisposing  to  the  inhalation  of  germ-bearing  particles 
into  the  bronchi. 

The  mvarion  i^  not  sudden  as  in  the  fibrinous  form,  but  is  insidious  and 

place  during  the  existence  of  some  predisposing  affection.     The  sudden 

elevation  of  the  temperature  to  104°  F.  or  higher,  in  children  or  in  old  people 

to  ln:r   V..  should  in  the  course  of  bronchitis,  measles,  etc,,  render  one  very 

suspicious  of  broncho-pneuniouia. 

The  symptoms  of  respiratory  embarrassment,  cyanosis,  and  w  degree  of 
pyrexia  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  would  be  expected  in  bronchitis  without 
pneumonia,  should  always,  in  persons  predisposed  to  it,  raise  a  suspicion  of 
lobular  pneumonia. 

The  course  and  termination  are  rarely  like  those  of  acute  croupous  pneu- 
monia. Broncho-pneumonia  does  not,  in  the  majority  of  case-,  terminate 
from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  day  by  crisis,  hut  pursues  a  protracted,  often 
checkered  course  of  several  weeks'  duration  and  ends  by  lysis.  Due  attention 
to  the  considerations  just  named,  together  with  physical  signs  described,  ought 
liable  one  to  recognize  most  case-  of  catarrhal  pneumonia, 
Differential  Diagnosis.— ( 1 )  Acute  fibrinous  pneumonia  is  the  affection 
which,  to  thy  mind,  is  the  disease  with  which  broncho-pneumonia  is  most 
likely  to  lie  confounded.  The  chief  points  of  difference  are:  (n)  Sudden  ousel 
with  rigor  in  midst  of  good  health  and  its  greater  liability  to  befall  adults. 
In  the  old  and  in  children  its  invasion  may,  however,  be  insidious,  (//)  The 
recognition  of  signs  of  uniform  consolidation,  usually  unilateral,  and  spread- 
ing rapidly  throughout  the  lobe.  In  broncho-pneumonia  pseudolobar  involve- 
ment is  the  exception  and  foci  are  bilateral  and  multiple,  (c)  Termination 
is  more  often  by  crisis  occurring  somewhere  from  the  lifth  to  the  ninth  day. 
(d)  The  sputum  is  rusty  and  contains  pneumococei,  while  in  catarrhal  pneu- 
23 
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inonia  of  children  and  aged  persons  sputum  is  absent  or,  if  obtained,  is 
M,iirilv  ever  other  than  jiiutu-jturuient  and  may  contain  influenza  bacilli, 
streptococci  or  diplocoocL     (c)  Herpes  is  said  \\    never  tn  occur  in 

catarrhal  pneumonia  but  is  common  in  the  croupous  form. 

(*2)  Atelectasis  is  a  condition  that,  in  children  especially,  but  also  in 
feeble  bedridden  bronchities.  may  be  mistaken  for  lobular  pneumonia,  It 
undoubtedly  predisposes  to  and  may  be  called  on  initial  stage  of  pulmonary 
inflammation,  but  the  latter  is  not  inevitable,  and  therefore  the  following 
differential  points  are  of  importance:  (a)  Collapse  is  not  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  fever.  A  low  grade  of  pyrexia  may  be  present,  depending  on  the 
primary  complaint,  bronchitis,  measles,  etc  ;  but  when,  in  a  given  ease  thought 
in  be  atelectasis,  the  temperature  is  found  to  be  104*  F.  or  thereabouts,  the 
addition  of  broncho-pneumonia  may  lie  suspected,  (b)  Collapse  is  change- 
able under  the  influence  of  forced  inspiration  and  change  of  position.  It  is 
well  known  that  atelectatic  zones  are  not  constant,  but  may  shift  about  Of 
be  cleared  up  as  soon  as  bronchial  obstruction  is  removed  by  cough,  whereas. 
in  catarrhal  pneumonia,  no  Buch  mobility  of  the  inflamed  foci  is  possible, 
(r)   In  atelectasis  vocal  fremitus  and  1 » real h -sounds  are  likely  to  be  absent. 

(3)  Small  Circumscribed  Pleuritic  Exudate. — This  condition  may  give 
rise  to  difficulty  in  differential  diagnosis  sinee  it  may  occur  in  acute  infec- 
tions, e.g.,  acute  artieular  rheumatism,  in  the  course  of  which  lobular  pneu- 
monia may  occur,  {a)  Patches  of  pneumonia  are  apt  to  be  multiple  and 
bilateral,  whereas  pleurisy  is  more  likely  to  be  only  on  one  side,  (b)  In 
pleuritic  exudate  tactile  fremitus  is  diminished  or  abolished,  while  in  pneu- 
monia it  is  apt  to  be  exaggerated,  or  at  least  not  absent,  (c)  In  a  pleuritic 
exudate  breath-sounds  are  diminished  or  absent  and  without  rales  and  there 
may  be  signs  of  pressure,  (d)  Exploratory  puncture  may  clear  up  the 
diagnosis  when  all  other  means  fail. 

(U   Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  is  a  condition  which  so  many 

features  in  common  with  capillary  bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia  as  to 
render  differential  diagnosis  most  difficult  and,  in  some  instances,  impossible. 
in)  Both  may  arise  in  children,  but  in  young  adults  acute  tubereulosi 
relatively  more  common  than  catarrhal  pneumonia.  In  such  an  individual, 
without  preceding  scute  infectious  disease,  the  sudden  development 
Jury  bronchitis  would  favor  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis,  (b)  The  detection 
of  crepitus,  bronchial  breathing  and  dullness  at  an  apex  and  the  relative  prc- 
domiuancc  of  physical  sign-  at  the  upper  rather  than  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  ehesl  is  in  favor  of  tuberculosis,  (c)  If  sputum  can  be  obtained  its 
examination  may  disclose  tubercle  bacilli  or  other  germs  that  will  determine 
the  nature  of  the  case.  (J)  In  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  Ehrlich'e  diaao- 
ri'.uimn  ma}  be  present  in  the  urine,  (e)  A  splenic  tumor  would  weigh  in 
favor  of  tuberculosis,  except,  of  course,  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever  complicated 
with  bronchopneumonia.  (/)  The  injection  *d"  tuberculine,  as  suggested  by 
Fraenkel,  is  applicable  only  when  temperature  is  normal  or  not  markedly 
febrile. 

Prognosis, — fironchn-pnennionia  is  ;ii  all  times  a  serious  affection,  and 
yet,  enormous  differences  are  Been    in    the  mortality  depending  on  various 
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cause,  constitutional   conditions,  gravity  of  certain   symp- 

Age. — Occurring  a*  it  does  in  the  majority  of  easts  at  the  r\i nuns  of 
life  when  resistance  is  feeble,  this  disease  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
fatal  «»f  pulmonary  disorders.  Statistics  as  to  the  death  mto  in  ad- 
Yanced  age  are  not  at  hand,  but  figures  from  varioni  authors  show  the 
mortality  in  children  to  vary  between  33  and  65.5  per  eenl.  West  gives 
the  former  figure  from  413  cases  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  while  Jiir- 
gensen  gave  58  and  von  ZieznaaeD  52  per  cent.  Of  I «:  1  cases  collected  by 
Unit  below  the  age  of  three  years  the  total  mortality  was  05.5  per  Gent,  as 
f«dl«o\  -  : 


Forms  or  Pxri'noniA. 


Primary  broncho-pneumonia 

Following  bronchitis  of  the  large  tubes 
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Furthermore,  the  death  rate  is  greatly  determined  by  the  age  of  the 
child.  Thus,  of  345  cases  below  the  age  of  five  Efoll  found  the  mortality 
to  be  66  per  eenl  in  the  lirst  year.  55  in  the  second,  33  iii  the  third,  H>  in 
the  fourth,  1  in  the  fifth.  Of  22  cases  in  the  first  year  von  Ziemssen  reported 
11  deaths  or  50  per  cent,  of  29  cases  in  the  second  year  l'>  deaths  or  34  per 
cent,  and  in  the  third  year  16  eases  and  7  death-  or  i  u  per  cent.  Bartels' 
figures  tell  verv  mueh  the  same  story  and  do  not  need  to  be  given  here.  It 
is  thus  seen  that  the  prognosis  grows  more  favorable  with  each  year  of  a 
child's  life. 

Cause. — The  gravity  of  the  outlook  is  largely  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  etiological  factor.     Broncho-pneumonia  arising   from  diphtheria  and 
aspiration  of  foreign  bodies,  including  ether,  is  extremely   fatal,  and  n 
erics  are  the  exception  (diphtheria  17  cases,  47  deaths — Ilnll).    Measles  and 
pertussis  are  responsible  for  rmui\  victims,  but  mueli  here  depends  upon  the 

rf  the  patient  Thus,  figures  from  Bartels  are  the  following:  Of  6  cases  of 
measles  in  the  first  year  ft  died,  of  36  between  the  first  and  fifth  year  \\ 
died*  and  of  24  between  the  fifth  and  tenth  years  9  died.  Influenza  pneu- 
monia among  the  old  is  often  very  fatal,  but  here  much  seems  to  depend 
upon  the  severity  of  the  epidemic.  As  previously  stated,  the  death  rate  from 
this  cause  ranges  from   11   to   \()  per  cent. 

Constitutional  Condition.— The  previous  state  of  health  has  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  prognosis,  since  robust  and  muscular  children  stand  a  better 
chance  of  recovery  than   -1"   very   fat   or  very   thin  ones    (West).      ChiF 
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suffering  from  cachexia  of  whatever  sort,  as  rickets,  scrofula  ami  marasi 

furnish  a  truly  alarming  rate  of  mortality  from  this  form  of  pneumonia. 

Gravity  of  Certain  Symptoms.— Of  these  a  very  high  and  continued  fever 
makes  the  outlook   most   grave,   i\<   do   extreme   rapidit;  piration  anc^ 

cyanosis.  Extensive  bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonic  areas  arc  serious  in* 
proportion  to  their  extent,  lieeau.se  they  correspondingly  diminish  respiratory 
capacity  and  overstrain  the  heart.  Hence,  the  higher  the  respiration-rate  and 
I  he  deeper  the  cyanosis,  the  worse  may  prognosis  he  said  to  be.  Diarrhea** 
vomiting,  emaciation,  great  prostration  and  pronounced  pallor,  restlessness 
to  an  unusual  degree,  and  apathy  may  all  be  regarded  as  had  prognostic 
indications  and  in  some  eases  may  portend  an  inevitably  fatal  issue. 

Treatment.     Prophylaxis. — We  are  powerless  to  arrest  or  abort  a  bra** 
clio-pneumoiiia  when  onee  developed  and  we  possess  no  specific  means  of  eui~tf' 
Consequently,   the   most   rational   thing  to  do  is   to   prevent   its   oceurrem7*'" 
Thai  prevention  Is  possible  is  proven  by  the  experience  and  utterances  f* 
pediatrics  that  catarrhal  pneumonia  is  rare  in  their  private  practice,  whil  d 
it   i>  frequent  amojig  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  and  in  public  inst*  ' 
tutions. 

Of  prime  importance  in  the  direction  of  prophylaxis  against  broncho-**' 
pneumonia  in  infants  is  prompt  attention  to  every  attack  of  acute  bronchitis 
no  matter  how  trivial  it  appears  to  be,  This  should  be  impressed  upon  every 
mother  and  nurse.  The  nursery  should  always  he  kept  well  aired  and  at  an 
equable  temperature  of  about  711°  F.,  and  as  soon  as  symptoms  of  a  cold 
appear  the  rule  just  stated  should  he  rigidly  insisted  on  and  enforced.  The 
bowels  should  be  cleaned  out  by  calomel  or  gray  powder,  mild  counter- 
irritant  applied  to  the  chest  and  other  measures  instituted  including  the  use 
of  expectorants  appropriate  to  the  treatment  of  bronchitis. 

Should  a  child  he  suffering  with  measles,  pertussis  or  one  of  the  other 
acute  infectious  complaints  of  childhood  especial  care  must  be  exercised 
against  draughts  or  undue  exposure  to  whatever  may  be  likely  to  aggravate  the 
congestion  and  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes  already  existing.  The 
apartment  in  which  such  a  little  patient  is  confined  should  be  often  and 
thoroughly  ventilated,  tin-  child  being  removed  to  an  adjoining  room  of  same 
temperature  during  the  process  of  airing.  If  possible,  an  open  fire  should 
be  kept  burning  in  the  sick-room.  The  nursery  must  not  be  allowed  to  cool 
off  too  greatly  at  night,  or,  if  this  cannot  he  prevented,  the  child  must  he 
<o  clothed  and  watched  as  to  guard  against  becoming  uncovered  and  chilled* 

Huh  i>  of  the  opinion  that  broncho-pneumonia  secondary  to  infectious 
diseases  is  more  or  l'->  communicable  and  that  therefore  children  with  this 
complication  ought  1o  be  kept  isolated  from  others  having  the  same  primary 
affection.  Another  precaution  against  pneumonia  in  simple  or  specific  bron- 
chitis is  that  children  below  the  age  of  three  must  not  be  allowed  to  retain 
the  same  position  for  too  long  a  time,  Tf  infants  ill  with  bronchitis  are 
permitted  to  li*'  too  long  on  the  hack  or  side  they  thus  favor  Ihe  production 
ttf  areas  of  atelectasis  through  gravitation  of  bronchitic  products  and  block- 
ing of  bronehiolc>.  For  this  reason  a  bahy  should  be  turned  over  from  time 
to  time  or  held  in  the  nurse's  lap.    If  the  above-mentioned  simple  precautions 
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!   this  ihu  form   of  pulmonary   inflammation    will    nut    be 

■  f  emphasis  I  wish  in  repeal   whal  has  been  said  con- 
the  necessity   of  a    well-aired    nursery,   reminding   the   reader   that 
(J«>uml    in    badly   ventilate*!   apart ments   which    then    become    strong 
predisposing  factors  to  broncho-pneumonia. 

Therapy  .—Si  nee  no  means  arc  known  nf  arresting  or  curing  the  pulmn- 
tarj  inflammation,  we  are  restricted  to  such  measin  I   nature 

the  diseaae.    These  consist,  thereforej  of  means  ealcu- 
sustain  the  patient's  strength  and   modify   such   symptoms  as   are 
ving  chant »f  of  recovery. 
Bfgisnic — The  day  is  past  when  pneumonic  patienti  were  confined  in 
rheated  apartments  leal  the  admission  of  cool  fresh  air  aggravate 
T^  inllammatory  process,     1;   i-  now  beginning  to  be  generally  recognized 
that  plenty  of  fresh  air  is.  essential  in  the  combat  against   germs  and  the 
induce.     Accordingly,   the  rules  laid  down   IW  the  care  of 
o  during  the  bronchitis  are  now  equally  applicable.     If  possi- 
ble the  ehaxnber  ^lionld  be  i  large  and  ninny  one,  supplied  with  some 
means  of  admitting  an  abundance  of  pure  air. 
The   rapidity  of  breathing  indicates  the  call    made   by   the  respiratory 
ten  f«»r  oxygen  which  cannot  be  better  supplied  than  by  Frequcnl  renewal 
d  the  atmosphere  surround i rig  tlie  sufferer.     Moreover,  only  those  persona 
in  immediate  attendance  opon  the  patient  >le>nld  be  allowed  in  ihe  apartment. 
The  purpose  of  this  restriction  is  twofold:  first,  that  the  air  nf  the  room  be 
ouickly  exhausted  and  contaminated,  second,  that    the  patient  be  not 
disturbed  by  the  confusion  incident  to  the  moving  about   and  going  in   and 
out  of  i  number  of  persons.    Sleep  is  necessary  to  ill  people  and  hence  these 
ata   should  not  be  excited  or  fussed  over  more  than   is  unavoidable  in 
the    ministration    to   their    actual    needs.      Body    and    bed  clothing    must    lie 
changed  only  as  often  as  is  necessary   f<T  the  purpose  of  cleanliness  since 
the  handling  incident  to  change  of  garments  cannot  fail  to  be  more  or  less 
fatiguing. 

Bathing  is  one  of  the  measures  relied  on  for  relief  of  certain  symptoms, 
hut  it  must  he  done  properly  and  under  the  direction  of  the  physician  by 
SOfTM  one  skilled  in  its  use.  Tf  this  or  any  other  measure  causes  a  baby 
to  struggle  and  exhaust  its  small  reserve  of  strength  the  bathing  must  be 
done  as  gently  as  possible.  Fortunately,  it  is  usually  grateful  and  its  bene* 
fn-ial  effects  offset  any  harm  that  may  follow  its  skillful  employment. 

Nourish  jurat  is  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  vital  powers  and 
should  not  he  made  subordinate  to  medicinal  or  other  measures.  It  should  be 
of  a  kind  suitable  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  For  children  nothing,  of  course, 
good  U  milk,  which,  indeed,  is  the  ease  with  anyone  having  high  fever. 
Nursing  infants  will  sometimes  refuse  the  breast  on  eeeOUSl  of  their  dyspneca 
and  when  such  is  the  case  they  may  be  fed  through  the  nose  by  means  of  a 
catheter  or  by  rectum  with  properly  modified  milk.  Older  children  may 
be  fed  in  the  same  manner  with  eggnog,  meat  juice,  broths,  soups  and  the  like 
in  addition  to  milk. 
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Fluid?  arc  to  be  supplied  as  freely  a*  the  circumstance-  of  the  case  permit. 
If  the  child  k  straggling  for  air  it  may  reft.  ok  since  it  is  unable 

to  Hold  iU  breath  long  enough  to  swallow  the  proffered  liquid.  Flm*i 
neressary.  howerer.  sot  only  to  nuke  good  the  excessire  evaporation  o!  mois- 
ture incident  to  the  high  body-temperature,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  out  toxins  through  the  kidneys.  Hence,  if  patients  will  not  drink 
plenty  of  water,  diluted  frail  juices,  etc..  fluids  should  be  introduced  per 
rrrtmm.  In  all  forms  of  acute  dwenwe^  therefore,  it  is  well  to  gire  a  couple 
of  times  daily  an  enema  of  normal  salt  solution.  If  introduced  slowly  and 
high  up  into  the  colon,  it  will  generally  be  retained,  or  at  leas: 
be  absorbed  to  be  of  material  help  to  the  organism. 

The  same  method  of  introducing  nourishment  can  be  practiced  when  food 
is  refused  because  of  distress  occasioned  by  suspension  of  respiration  in  the 
act  of  swallowing.  It  may  also  be  here  stated  that  medicines  may  be 
administered  by  rectum  rather  than  by  month  when,  for  any  reason,  their 
hypodermic  administration  is  objectionable. 

Antipyretics, — When  in  children,  in  the  acute  inflammatory  sta-je,  the 
temperature  is  high.  1<H°  to  lo.V  F-.  reduction  of  the  fever  is  usually  thought 
indicated.  To  this  end  the  simpler  and  less  depressing  the  antipyretic  em- 
ployed. :  .-equently,  I  do  not  approve  of  modern  synthetic 
remedies  of  the  coal-tar  series,  as  antipyrin.  antifebrin  or  even  plu-nacetin. 
notwithstanding  the  indorsement  of  so  high  an  authority  as  Fraenkel,  who 
amipyrin.  s  unquestionably  the  best  refrigerant  at  our  coin- 
man*!.  Fine*  it  not  only  lowers  body-heat  but  strengthens  heart-action  and 
calms  the  nervous  system. 

Infant-  may  be  safely  put  into  a  hath  of  95"  F..  which  may  be  cautiously 

red  to  v»»:  F.  or  even  85"  F..  if  the  state  of  the  peripheral  circulation  is 

•illy  watched,  meanwhile,  and    friction  of  the  surface  of  the  body  is 

to  from  lime  The  duration  of  the  bath  should  not  exceed 

minutes  depending  upon  its  effect,  and  its  repetition  should  lie 

.   the  rapidity  with  which  the  fever  regains  its  former  height 

(1  :ren  may  W  wrapped  in  a  cold  pack,  directions  f«>r  which  do 

not  need  ren  hero,  or  they  may  l»e  sponged  or  may  have  ice  applied 

1  believe  the  first  of  these  three  measure*  is  the  most  effective. 

ns  shivering  and  much  apparent  distress. 

,•  or  the  ice-has:  is  preferable.     In  whatever  manner 

rally  excellent.     The  restless  little  sufferer 

gtows  q«  liminish  in   frequency  and  it  >inks  inlo  a  re- 

B   truly  remarkable  result  of  this  kind   in  a  six 

.  following  a  hath.     The  action  of  the  kidneys  is  generally  in- 

d  immersion  in  a  tepid  hath  and  the  soporose  condition  so 

-  attending  high  tunes  in  children  is  lessened. 

1    nservation  of  the  strength  is  >«>  important  however,  that  if  the  employ- 

sueb  antipyretic  measures  causes  the  infant  to  straggle  and  exhaust 

''If.  it  is  my  opinion  that  less  harm  may  result  from  the  pyrexia  than  from 

hment     In  such  cases   1    would   advocate  the  application  of  ice  or 

-ing,  or  diaphoretics  may  l>e  tried,  u  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  or  spirits 
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*>f  minderenuB.     I  have  known  the*  temperature  to  1*3  reduced  in  a  two-year-old 

infant    by    enemata  of  cold   water   and,    to   all    appearances,   with    excellent 
results. 

mii  r-irrittinis. — Since  time  i m ni«ni< trial  antiphlogistic  remedies  have 
been  employed  for  the  lessening  of  pulmonary  inflammations.  We  no  longer 
believe  in  the  vigorous  means  once  used  to  Hi  is  ernl,  sinee  our  notions  con- 
cerning the  causation  and  nature  of  such  inflammations  have  been  changed. 
KerertheLeaSj  most  clinicians  still  believe  in  the  beneficial  influence  of  mild 
counter-irritants.  Though  they  cannot  arrest  the  inflammatory  process,  they 
riciv  ameliorate  some  of  the  symptoms* 

Henoch  highly  recommends  the  application  of  dry-cups  lo  the  chest,  even 
of  young  infants,  and  Fraenkcl  warmly  indorses  the  reeommendation.  In 
tin-  country  dry-cups  are  rarely  resorled  to,  1  believe,  and  most  physicians 
rely  on  sinapisms  and  poultices  or  even  camphorated  oil.  They  also  envelop 
the  chest  in  an  oiled  silk  jacket  which  promotes  perspiration  while  at  the 
same  time  protecting  against  chilling  of  the  skin. 

In  (iermany  great  liking  is  shown  for  the  enveloping  of  the  chest  in  a 
cold  compress  or  a  Priessnitz  bandage.  This  consists  of  a  strip  of  thin 
muslin,  or  cheese  cloth,  folded  into  two  or  three  thicknesses,  and  of  sufficient 
length  to  be  wrapped  about  the  chest  (see  treatment  of  Acute  Bronchitis). 
After  Wing  wrung  out  in  tepid  or,  in  some  ins1ani-e>.  comparatively  cold 
water,  it  is  placed  in  position  and  is  then  covered  over  by  another  cloth  of 
flannel  and  is  changed  several  times  daily.  Its  effect  is  to  moderate  tem- 
perature somewhat,  quiet  respirations  and  lessen  cough.  It  is  certainly  an 
excellent  application  which  if  not  antiphlogistic  or  counter-irritant  in  action, 
seems  to  ameliorate  some  of  the  pulmonary  symptoms  in  a  similar  way. 

Liehermeistcr  is  said  to  recommend  extensive  and,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
rather  heroic  counter-irritation  of  the  trunk  and  the  lower  extremities  by 
means  of  a  huge  mustard  plaster  inclosing  (he  entire  lower  half  of  the  hotly. 
Notwithstanding  the  remonstrance  it  occasions  on  the  pari  of  the  child  it  is 
claimed  that  it  affords  marked  relief  of  the  chest  symptoms.  The  fumes 
arising  from  the  mustard  arc  irritating  to  the  patient's  mucous  membranes 
and  hence  Fraenkel's  caution  against  permitting  the  broncho-pneumonic  child 
to  inhale  such  fumes  is  a  timely  one.  equally  applicable  to  the  use  of  sinapisms 
on  the  chest. 

Inhalations.- — Theoretically,  the  inhalation  of  antiseptic  vapoTs  or  sprays 
should  be  of  the  greatest  utility  in  counteracting  the  baneful  action  of 
bacteria  in  broncho-pneumonia  or  other  forms  of  bronchial  and  pulmonary 
inflammation.  If  they  were  effective,  they  would  prove  the  ideal  treat- 
ment. I  must  confess  to  considerable  skepticism  concerning  the  value 
of  this  therapeutic  measure,  certainly  in  children,  Adults  may  draw  the 
atomized  solutions  deeply  enough  into  the  air-tubes  to  be  of  some  service, 
but  the  most  thai  can  be  accomplished  in  the  case  of  young  children  is  to 
-at urate  Hie  respired  air  with  vapor  in  tin*  hope  that  it  may  exeri  some 
modifying  effect  on  (he  bronchial  secretions. 

In  tbe  acute  stage  of  catarrhal  pneumonia  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  real 
nger  of  adding  to  the  existing  irritation  by  the  use  of  creosote-vapors  or 
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other  antiseptic  oils  in  sufficient  strength  to  be  theoretically  antagonistic  to  the 
gams.  Therefore,  the  best  inhalation  for  young  children  witfi  this  pulmonary 
complaint  is  steam,  i.c,  vaporized  water  <>r  limewater. 

This  may  lie  accomplished,  as  everyone  knows,  by  covering  the  child's 
bed  with  a  tent  improvised  out  of  a  sheet  and  then  by  means  of  a  small 
robber  hose  allowing  the  steam  to  pass  from  the  kettle  directly  inside  the 
tent,  Or  the  latter  may  be  large  enough  to  cover  0W  both  bed  and  the  ap- 
paratus for  generating  the  vapor,  tn  some  instances  the  atmosphere  of  the 
entire  bedchamber  may  he  impregnated  with  steam. 

The  breathing  of  warm  moist  air  in  this  manner  acts  in  the  same  way 
as  does  a  warm  moist  climate.  It  soothes  the  irritable  respiratory  passages 
and,  by  liquefying  bronchial  secretions,  promotes  or  facilitates  their  expec- 
toration, Such  a  simple  measure  as  the  above  is,  I  am  convinced,  of  positive 
utility  and  often  a  more  efficient  expectorant  than  some  highly  vaunted 
drug.  Pvr  contra  the  dry  air  of  a  steam-heated  apartment  is  irritating  and 
calculated  to  aggravate  cough  and  decrease  expectoration.  If  a  steam-coil 
is  the  only  means  of  heating  the  sick-ronm,  then  a  basin  of  water  should  be 
kept  on  the  radiator  to  lessen  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  or,  better  still, 
steam  should  be  actively  generated  in  the  apartment  by  means  of  a  spirit 
lamp  and  a  kettle  of  water. 

Expectorants  have  the  sanction  of  long  usage  and  donbtleas  are  of  value, 
else  their  use  would  long  ago  have  ceased,  in  broncho-pneumonia  their  use- 
fulness is  certainly  limited  to  the  attendant  bronchitis,  since  they  cannot 
modify  the  pneumonia  directly. 

If  capillary  bronchitis  or  bronchial  obstruction  seems  to  call  for  the 
administration  of  expectorant  remedies,  then  only  such  should  be  prescribed 
as  will  not  upset  the  stomach  or  merely  dry  up  secretions  instead  of  loosening 
them  and  facilitating  their  expulsion.  For  young  children  therefore  nothing 
is  better  than  syrup  of  ipecac,  or,  when  a  preparation  devoid  of  sugar  is 
preferable,  wine  of  ipecac.  A  child  of  three  years  may  safely  take  5  drops 
rwvy  two.  three  or  four  hours,  as  is  thought  best. 

Demulcent  driflk$t  as  a  decoction  of  Iceland  moss  or  of  slippery  elm 
bark,  are  mildly  expectorant  and  may  he  of  service  when  the  child  is  not 
distressed  by  the  ad  of  ingestion.  More  powerful  expectorants,  as  the 
various  preparations  of  antimony,  and  nauseous  one-,  as  chloride  of  amnio* 
mum  and  squills,  seem  to  me  objectionable,  especially  for  children,  since 
they  are  likely  to  disturb  the  stomach  and  still  further  increase  the  repug- 
nance  to  food  on  winch  so  much  depends.  Cases  may  be  seen,  of  course, 
In  which  this  objection  is  subordinate  to  the  necessity  for  a  stimulating 
expectorant  like  ammonium  chloride,  and  in  such  a  case  the  remedy  should 
be  ordered,  but  in  a>  agreeable  a  vehicle  as  possible. 

For  adult-  requiring  a  remedy  to  aid  in  the  expectoration  of  tenacious 
mucus  1  recommend  hydrochlorate  of  apomorphin  in  J  grain  doses  or  even 
twice  this  amount  given  in  capsule  every  four  hours.  It  will  not  nauseate 
in  these  doses,  taken  by  month,  and  \s  ;in  excellent  expectorant.  I  do  not 
approve  of  (he  iodide  -alls,  grindelia,  lobelia,  senega,  etc.,  in  these  cases 
of  broncho-pneumonia,  because  1  believe  them  more  disagreeable  than  useful 
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flunk  all  thai  is  necessary  can  ordinarily  be  accomplished  by  si  cam  in- 
to ilif  chest,  mild  counter-irritatioo  and  mucilaginous 
dratkE,     It    i^  very  easy   to  overmedieate  these  patients  and   thus   do   more 
harm  than  good. 

Euit'tirs. — Now  and  then  cases  are  seen  in  which  great  mechanical  inter- 
ference with  respiration  is  occasioned   by  profuse  bronchial  secretions.     The 
child  is  too  weak  to  expectorate  them  and  is  exposed,  not  only  to  the  peril 
"f  IsfloeBtioit,  but  to  the  likelihood  of  still   more  extensive  atelectasis  and 
inflammation.     In  sueli  straits  it  becomes  necessary  to  clear  out  the  tubas 
f  possible  and  about  the  only  means  at  command  is  an  emetic.     For  this 
purpose  syrup  of  ipecac  is  perhaps  the  best  for  young  children,  although  I 
know  of  no  valid  objection  to  the  hypodermic  injection  of  a  dose  of  apo- 
rnorphin  suitable  to  the  age  of  the  child.     The   indication   is  for  a  prompt 
and  safe  emetic   that   will  not  produce  great   depression,  and  apomorphin 
is  certainly  such  an  agent.     It  goes  without  saying  that  there  is  no  use  in 
trying   to   vomit  any  child  who  is   so   fur  gnnc    1 1  Kit    reflexes  are  abolished. 
In  such  a  case  an  emetic  only  aggravates  the  physical  depression.      First  arouse 
the  patient  by  stimulation,  if  possible,  and   then   resort   to  the  emetic.     At 

beat   it  is  a  forlorn  hope  in  the  majority  of  such  cases.     It   i-  a  Lr I  rule  to 

withhold  emetics  in  young  children,   if  possible,  especially  if  prostration  is 
marked. 

Sedatives  are  sometimes  required  for  the  mitigation  of  cough  and  to  allay 
restlessness  or  promote  >le«p.  Morphine  and  opium  preparations,  even  cad 
tmd  heroin,  must  be  ordered  wiih  very  greai  caution  and  discretion  in  every 
of  broncho-pneumonia.  The  objection  to  their  use  lies  chiefly  in  the 
danger  of  their  too  greatly  blunting  the  patient's  sensibility  to  the  presence 
of  secretions  within  the  tubes,  and  hence,  by  suppressing  cough,  favor  the 
production  of  fresh  areas  of  collapse  and  pneumonia.  For  small  children 
the  bromides  are  better,  and  yet  even  these  must  be  prescribed  with  caution, 
Xothing  is  more  likely  to  quiet  the  little  sufferer  than  a  warm  bath. 

Tonics* — These  are  indicated  in  nearly  all  cases  of  catarrhal  pneumonia 
because  of  its  inherent  tendency  to  undermine  the  strength.  Probably  no 
remedy  of  this  class  can  cc|iial  ?/n/i hnine,  h*>\h  as  a  respiratory  and  a  general 
tonic.  It  should  not,  however,  be  given  in  too  large  dosage — -fo  fco  an  adult, 
and  corresponding  doses  to  a  child,  three  or  four  times  daily.  Unquestion- 
ably the  best  method  of  administration  to  an  adult  is  by  hypodermic  injection. 
Quinine  in  small  doses  is  a  general  tonic,  but  is  depressing  in  large  ones 
designed  to  reduce  temperature,  which,  I  agree  with  II "It  in  saying,  il  cannot 
do  in  broncho-pneumonia.  Arsenious  acid  is  also  a  respiratory  tonic  which 
may  be  useful  in  less  acute  cases,  hut  I  see  no  advantage  in  iron,  and  do 
aee  disadvantages  in  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  is  still  active. 

Caff  fin  v  is  a  capital  tonic,  both  general  and  cardiac,  and  one  worthy  of 
more  extended  trial  than  seems  to  be  usually  the  case.  II  should  be  admin- 
istered hvpodermically  to  feeble  adults,  and  in  form  of  the  benzoate  or  valeri- 
anate, since  these  are  far  more  soluble  than  the  citrate  (see  this  subject  in 
Treatment  of  Fibrinous  Pneumonia).  From  1  to  3  grain-  may  he  gi1 
to  an  adult  every  four  hours  according  to  the  emergency  of  the  ca  ■ 
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Digitalis  and  strophanthtu  mny  be  indicated  by  cardiac  Eeeblenese  and 
rapidity,  and  when  so  indicated  should  be  prescribed  I  believe  a  tincture 
of  digitalis  from  which  the  free  fat  has  been  removed  is  the  hesi  preparation 
for  interna]  OB6.  When  its  taste  is  objectionable,  it  may  be  given  per  rectum. 
For  hypodermic  administration  I  recommend  digilalone,  a  preparation  made 
by  a  well-known  Detroit  bouse,  since  it  is  comparatively  umrritaling  ami 
efficient.  Tea  minims  may  be  safely  injected  into  an  adult  every  four  hours. 
In  the  young  whose  vascular  system  is  still  elastic,  digitalis  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  preferred  to  strophantus,  but  in  aged  patients  the  latter  may  give 
better  results. 

Ojift/rn  is  another  therapeutic  agent  which  has  a  place  in  broncho-pneu- 
monia, especially  when  capillary  bronchitis  is  marked  or  extensive  lung  areas 
are  involved,  as  shown  by  rapidity  of  breathing,  cyanosis  and  restlessness, 
or  by  the  stupor  of  carbon-dioxide  poisoning.  The  gas  may  be  given  freely 
and  sometimes  continuously  by  allowing  it  to  flow  over  the  nose  and  mouth 
so  as  to  be  mixed  with  air.  h  certainly  serins  to  minister  to  the  patient's 
comfort,  even  if  it  does  not  materially  influence  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Stimulants. — Many  physicians  hold  the  opinion  that  preparations  of  alco- 
hol are  weakening  to  the  circulation  by  reason  of  their  vaso-dilator  action 
and  that  the  transient  stimulation  of  the  heart  observed  to  follow  their 
administration  is  secondary  to  vasodilatation.  I  am  not  disposed  to  dispute 
such  a  contention,  but  I  am  very  positive  in  the  opinion  that,  given  judi- 
ciously, wine,  brandy  and  whisky  do  undoubted  good  in  cases  of  broncho- 
pneumonia displaying  profound  prostration.  Wine  is  preferable,  I  think, 
to  the  liquors,  and  of  these  Tokay  is  best  when  its  sweetness  is  not  distaste- 
ful. Champagne  is  also  highly  serviceable.  But  whatever  form  of  alcoholic 
beverage  is  selected  it  should  be  given  in  small  amounts  and  often,  rather 
than  in  large  doses  at  longer  intervals.  They  certainly  are  indicated  when- 
ever collapse  appears  imminent.  1  do  not  believe  they  are  to  he  administered 
indefinitely,  but  are  to  be  employed  in  emergencies,  in  the  same  manner  that 
b  ship  in  danger  of  running  on  to  breakers  sometimes  casts  out  an  anchor 
to  cheek  its  course  and  permit  time  for  oilier  measures  to  be  tried.  Am- 
monia, as  tlie  carbonate,  is  also  an  excellent  stimulant  and  highly  useful. 
The  dose  should  be  5  to  10  grains  to  an  adult,  and  correspondingly  smaller 
ones  to  a  child.    It  should  be  given  frequently. 

In  every  case  of  broncho-pneumonia  good  nursing  and  unremitting  a&tdto- 
tit>n  are  indispensable.  Without  an  experienced  and  tactful  nurse  the  physi- 
cian can  do  practically  nothing  with  a  sick  child.  The  mother  may  be  mod 
desirous  of  nursing  her  child  and  may  think  herself  capable,  hut,  generally 
speaking,  she  is  not  so  likely  to  secure  submission  to  orders  as  is  the  proper 
kind  of  nurse.  Finally,  in  every  severe  case  the  physician  should  see  it  often, 
several  limes  dally,  if  necessary. 

Subacute  or  chronic  cases,  i.e..  cases  of  secondary  pneumonia  that  run 
on  into  weeks  ot  even  months,  require  management  along  the  lines  laid  down. 
Hut  H  is  not  so  much  the  fever  and  the  pulmonary  symptoms,  strictly  speak- 
ing, which  call  for  mitigation,  as  it  is  the  necessity  of  sustaining  the  heart 
and   strength,     A   prime  essential   is   nourishment  to   which   everything  else 
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General  and  cardiac  tonics  arc  likewise  indi 
i  with  discretion  so  as  not  to  disturb  appetite  and 
>  ela*-  «>f  >*ses  that  good  nursing  is  especially  necessary. 
/  climate  is  very  often,  nay  generally,  indispensable  to 
artery  of  patients  who  have  survived  a  severe  broncho-pi 
becftttso  <>f  the  healing  and  restorative  influence  of  a  mil< 
ami  ntsny  dimtta  in  which  the  convalescent  may  remain  out  of 
iwny  bruin*  daily.     By  so  doing  strength  seems  to  be  inhaled  v 
.  appetite  and  nutrition  are  improved,  the  blood  is  regenerate! 
ri  table  mini) us  membranes  are  soothed  and  healed. 
In.  Jill  ciiiui,  therefore,  when  at  all  possible,  change  of  climate 
made.    Among  the  poor  a  long  journey  may  be  out  of  the  que 
e?en  here  it  may  be  possible  by  a  little  managing  to  get  a  child  ren 
more  healthful  surroundings.    I  recall  a  case  in  point  where  the  ( 
chronic  broncho-pneumonia  following  measles,  living  in  a  damp  di 
was  sent  with  her  mother  to  a  friend's  in  a  smaller  city  only  forty  n 
from  Chicago.     There  it  was  possible  to  give  the  child  sunshine 
air,  with  the  result  that  a  few  weeks  made  remarkable  improvemen 
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Etiology, — There  are  so  many  points  of  similarity  in  these  two  affections 
that  it  is  believed  conducive  to  clearness  if  they  are  considered  together. 
The  conditions  predisposing  to  them  are  practically  identical,  and  heme  the 
determination  of  the  local  peculiar^  h-  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  micro- 
organism  responsible  for  their  production. 

Bacteria.— The  modern  conception  of  disease  consequent  upon  bacteriolog- 
ical investigations  has  cleared  up  much  that  w  m  obscure  concerning 
the  causation  of  abscess  ami  gangrene  of  the  lung.  There  are  still  some 
questions  remaining  unanswered,  however,  which  will  be  touched  upon  inci- 
dentally in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  presence  of  micro-organisms  is  indispensable  to  the  production  of 
suppuration  within  a  circumscribed  area  in  the  lungs.  In  some  instances, 
perhaps,  an  intense  nutritive  disturbance  prepares  the  soil  for  the  action  of 
the  germs;  in  others  the  germs  themselves  exert  so  malign  an  action  that  this 
leads  In  death  of  the  part.  The  same  remarks  hold  tme  of  gangrene,  but 
it  is  likely  that  a  serious  interference  with  local  nutrition  precedes  in  the 
majority  of  instances. 

As  might  he  expected,  the  organisms  responsible  for  abscess  are  most 
commonly  pus-cocci,  ami  yet,  it  is  likely  that  pathogenic  bacteria  may,  when 
unusually  virulent,  cause  necrosis  and  suppuration.  Of  these  latter,  the 
pncnnioeoeeus  ami  tin1  influenza  bacillus  are  the  most  frequent.  In  numerous 
instances  which  were  studied  with  special  reference  to  the  germs  of  the 
abscess  cavity  or  sputum  these  were  found  to  consist  of  mixed  forms. 

In  gangrene  also  the  bacteria  are  found  to  be  numerous  and  diverse. 
Fracnkei  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  necrosis  and  suppuration  are  due  to 
pyogenic  organisms,  while  the  putrefaction  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  other 
bacteria  which  either  have  not  been  definitely  identified  or  are  of  several 
kinds.  These  saprophytes  arc  long  Blender  rods  which,  because  of  their 
filamentous  processes;  closely  resemble  leptothrix.  Leydcn  and  Jaffe  discov- 
ered a  form  which,  because  of  its  resemblance  to  the  leptothrix  bnocaHs,  was 
termed  by  them  leptothrix  pulmonalis.  Stained  with  a  diluted  tincture  of 
iodine  this  organism  assumes  n  blue  or  violet  color,  Tn  some  instances 
bacteria  were  also  discovered  by  these  investigators  which  showed  a  mushroom- 
tike  or  spiral  formation. 

Reinbach,  in  a  case  of  diffuse  gangrene  of  both  lower  lobes  in  a  child, 
discovered  a  bacillus  which  resembled  thai  of  anthrax  but  which,  according 
344 
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to   Fraenkel,  ed    only    a    morphological    similarity,   since    its    cultural 

peculiarities  were  do!  demoostnited.  Hirschter  and  Tor  my,  in  three  ranoo 
of  gallon  'in-,  in  addition  to  various  staphylococci,  sderocoocofl  tetnigenus,  and 
bacillus  pjocyaneufi,  discovered  a  peculiar  kind  of  coccus  which  grew  in  ordi- 
nary culture-media  and  gave  forth  an  odor  of  putrescence  very  like  that  of 
gangrene. 

Babes  tfl  said  C  Auirechi )  to  have  found  two  kinds  of  bacteria  one  of  which 
rwcmbled  the  bacillus  tedematis  maligna*,  while  the  other  was  very  like  the 
bacterium  eoli  commune,  excepting  that  it  liquefied  gelatine.  Experimentally 
it  was  demonstrated  that  these  organisms  were  capable  of  producing  gan- 
grene, hut  that  in  cultures  I  hey  rapidly  losl  their  virulence. 

Guillemont  believes  that  gangrene  of  the  tongs  may  be  caused  by  various 
anaerobes  and  among  such  he  attaches  especial  power  to  the  bacillus  race- 
mosus.  Aufreeht  agrees  with  Fraenkel  iu  the  conclusion  that  the  specific 
organism  of  pulmonary  gangrene  has  not  yet  been  determined  and  that  these 
bacteria,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  he,  can  became  operative  only  in  the 
presence  of  other  micro-organisms  already  existing  in  the  lung.  The  con- 
flicting results  of  bacteriological  investigations  may  well  lead  one  to  query 
if  putrefaction  of  the  necrotic  area  may  not  result  from  the  action  of  several 
different  sorts  of  germs. 

Predisposing  Causes.  AcuU  Fibrinous  Pneumonia, — This  affection  is  com- 
plicaterl  by  ahsecss  ami  ^an^rcne  of  the  lung  less  frequently  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Such  was  the  belief  of  Laennee  and  his  immediate  followers,  and 
statistics  bear  out  their  assertions.  Thus,  of  PM  autopsies  on  pneumonia 
patients  by  Aufrecht  and  Kerr,  abscess  of  the  lung  occurred  H  times,  a 
percentage  of  1.0,  while  of  Y6Q  cases  of  pneumonia  Sella  discovered  11 
instances  of  abscess  or  1.5  per  cent;  As  regards  the  infreqiiency  of 'gangrene, 
Fraenkel  states  that  he  found  it  in  but  o. }  per  cent  of  his  cases  of  pneumonia. 
Kerr  found  but  2  instances  of  gangrene  in  111  eases  of  pneumonia,  which 
[fl  LIT  per  cent.  In  5,072  necropsies  dense]  met  with  pulmonary  gangrene 
but  83  times,  and  of  these  pneumonia  was  the  cause  in  only  14  instances. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  both  complications  are  rare  and  occur  in  about 
the  same  relative  frequent 

Such  is  the  rarity  of  abscess  of  the  lung  in  the  course  of  acute  fibrinous 
pneumonia  that  some  authors  are  inclined  to  doubt  iis  occurrence  in  this 
form  of  the  disease.  Thus,  Sonnenberg,  judging  from  his  own  experience, 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  when  abscess  develop*  it  i>  in  influenza  and  not 
pneumococcus  pneumonia.  Such  a  view  is  too  radical,  however,  since  there 
are  many  trustworthy  observations  by  competent  clinicians  which  prove  con- 
clusively a  direct,  albeit  rare,  etiological  connection  between  acute  fibrinous 
pneumonia  and  the  form  of  lung  destruction  now  considered- 

Of  greater  importance  is  the  query  concerning  the  conditions  which  cause 
a  given  ease  <d'  pneumonia  to  terminate  in  suppuration  or  gangrene.  Prob- 
ably the  intensity  of  the  local  inflammation  is  of  great  moment,  but  inasmuch 
as  these  complications  are  observed  more  often  in  the  so-called  asthenic  than 
in  the  sthenic  type  of  pneumonia,  it  is  (he  degree  of  tissue  resistance  or  the 
admixture  of  other  germs  more  than  the  primary  infection  that  is  responsible 
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iW  the  mishap.  Certain  it  is  that  abscess  and  gangrene  are  Been  more  fre- 
quently in  the  alcoholic  ami  enfeebled  than  in  the  robust.     As  previously 

stated,  the  pneumocoecus  alone  is  capable  of  exciting  a  destructive  inflamma- 
tion, and  if  we  assume  a  low  state  of  local  as  well  as  general  nutrition  it 
heroines  easy  to  understand  the  relatively  frequent  development  of  abscess 
or  gangrene  in  drunkards  and  other  debilitated  subjects. 

It  is  stated  by  some  Writers  (Wilson  Fox,  e.  g.)  that  abscess  is  particularly 
apt  to  befall  the  upper  lobe,  a  circumstance  attributed  to  the  likelihood  of  a 
previous  tuberculous  invasion  of  this  portion  of  the  lung  and  consequent 
malnutrition  of  the  part.  When  we  consider  the  relative  immunity  of  the 
Upper  lobes  to  pneumonia  as  compared  with  the  lower,  it  appears  peculiar 
indeed  for  abscess  to  find  its  favorite  seat  at  the  apex.  On  this  account  I 
am  inclined,  while  not  denying  the  correctness  of  Fox's  statement,  1o  doubt 
if  the  cases  were  in  reality  instances  of  acute  fibrinous  pneumonia  as  of! en 
as  was  believed.  Acute  tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia  of  the  apex  is  so 
common  and  is  so  difficult  of  clinical  differentiation  from  croupous  pneu- 
monia as  to  make  it  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  when  abscess  in  this 
sit  nation  was  observed  by  earlier  clinicians  it  wTas  many  times  of  tuberculous 
and  not  of  pneumococcus  origin.  Finally,  as  respects  the  occurrence  of 
gangrene  in  the  asthenic  type  of  pneumonia.  Lcnhartz  makes  the  very  perti- 
nent suggestion  that  it  is  in  reality  an  aspiration  pneumonia,  or,  in  other 
words,  on  infection  of  the  already  inflamed  lung  in  consequence  of  the  aspira- 
tion of  secretions  of  food  particles  from  the  mouth  and  throat  which  carry 
with  them  putrefactive  organisms,  Whether  or  not  such  is  in  reality  the 
it  is  not  at  all  impossible  and  renders  very  pertinent  the  suggestion  to 
take  particular  pains  in  the  hygiene  of  the  mouth  in  every  case  of  acute 
pneumonia,  especially  when  the  patient   is  delirious  or  greatly  debilitated. 

Acute  Brtmcko-pnevmonia, — This  form  of  pulmonary  inflammation  may 
also  terminate  in  abscess  or  gangrene,  especially  when  of  influenzal  origin 
(  Son nen berg,  Fraeukel).  Yet,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  most  instance-  of 
lobular  pneumonia  thus  terminating  are.  in  reality,  cases  of  so-called  aspira- 
tion or  deglutition  pneumonia.  In  such,  the  pulmonary  organs  sutler  trau- 
matic damage  while  at  the  same  time  putrefactive  and  pyogenic  organisms 
are  carried  along  with  the  inhaled  substance,  In  other  cases  the  circum- 
scribed inflammation  is  a  sequence  of  pulmonary  embolism  which,  as  will  now 
be  seen,  is  a  powerful  factor  in  abscess  and  gangrene. 

Infective  Emboli — These  are  relatively  frequent  and  well -recognized  causes 
of  either  abscess  or  gangrene  according  to  the  characters  of  the  bacteria 
concerned.  Thus,  of  83  cases  of  pulmonary  gangrene  analyzed  by  Hesrhl. 
embolism  and  thrombosis  were  put  down  as  the  cause  in  20,  while  of  ?1> 
instances  in  which  the  causation  was  determinable,  Coupland  found  4  that 
could  be  referred  to  the  same  condition.  The  diseases  responsible  for  pul- 
monary infarcts  are  numerous,  but  puerperal  sepsis  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon.  In  septic  metritis  or  endometritis,  as  well  as  in  other  suppurative 
processes,  venous  thrombosis  is  set  up  and,  the  coaguhmi  not  being  firm, 
fragments  are  broken  oiT  which  are  carried  either  to  the  lungs  directly  or 
to  other  organs.     In  the  latter  event  abscesses  are  formed  which  may,  in  turn, 
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give   rite  to  septic   infants   in   the   lungs    ( Fig.   :r>>-     Then1  may  he   I >xi t   a 
ocus  of  suppuration  in  Hit*  pulnionan    parent  by  ma,  hut   often   there 
an    multiple  abscesses  of  variable  size. 

I  recall  the  instance  of  ■  young  woman  at  Cook  County  Hospital  who 
died  from  multiple  pulmonary  ;il>  eoiulary  lo  metritis  resulting  from 

abortion*  The  initial  symptom 
VH  a  sharp  pleuritic  pain  just 
above  the  liver,  OS  the  right 
>i<l«\  followed  by  cough  and  rise 
of  temperature,  Positive  tine!- 
ings  on  the  part  of  the  lungs 
were  never  discovered,  and  yet 
the  necropsy  disclosed  numer- 
ous infant-  with  surrounding 
small  ah 

Other  diseases  sometimes 
responsible  for  pulmonary  in- 
farcts of  a  septie  nature  are 
Ulcerative  endocarditis,  chronic 
otitis  media,  erysipelas  and 
suppurative  inflammations  with- 
in   the    intestinal    tract,    08    rcc- 

tal   abscess   or   nicer.     In   the 

case  oT  septic  endocarditis  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  process 
to  be  located  \n  the  right  heart, 
for  emboli  may  be  given  off 
from  the  mitral  or  aortic  valves 
and,  l>eing  carried  m  the  blood- 
stream, may  pass  through  the 
arterioles  and  capillaries  to 
POach,  at  length,  the  capillaries 
of  the  lungs. 

In  the  ease  of  middle-ear 
disease,  thrombosis  may  occur 
in  the  sinuses  of  the  petrous 
portion   of   the    temporal    bone 

or  in  the  internal  jugular  vein,  whence  infective  particles  finally  reach  the 
lung.-,  Leyden  Lb  of  the  opinion  that  when  pulmonary  abscess  or  gangrene 
results  from  chronic  otitis  the  infective  agent  reaches  the  lung  by  mean-  oi 
the  blood-stream,  even  when  thrombosis  cannot  be  demonstrated,  since  this  is 
noiv  likely  than  is  the  discbarge  of  pus  from  the  Eustachian  tube,  as  has 
been  suggested. 

In  a  male  patient  who  died  at  Cook  County  Hospital  with  clinical  and 
post- m  art  *  tn  evidences  of  multiple  areas  of  gangrene  scattered  throughout  the 
right  lung,  there  was  found  a  septic  thrombosis  of  the  right  interna]  jugular 
vein  secondary  1o  an  old  middle-ear  disease.    The  clinical  findings  were  those 


i  h     35, — Sm:ill  embolic  aboemwM  in  lung. 
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of  multiple  fool  of  broncho-pneumonia  without  demonstrable  cavity  forma- 
tion bill  with  the  characteristic  fcetor  of  sputa  and  breath, 

h  recti]  abscess  or  pylephlebitis  be  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  pulmonary 
infarcts,  infective  emboli  may  peas  directly  from  the  veins  of  the  portal 
rystem  bo  the  capillaries  of  the  Lungs,  or  they  may  first  grre  rise  to  multiple 
foci  of  BUppurttion  in  the  liver  ami  these  in  turn  may  occasion  embolic 
necrosis  and  suppuration  within  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  (Fraenkel). 

Fvnit/n  Hod  us. — Vmler  this  head  must  lie  considered  those  instances  of 
aspiration  or  deglutition  pneumonia  which  result  in  suppuration  or  put  re- 
fuel ion  according  to  the  kind  of  organisms  introduced  with  the  substance! 
A  greet  variety  of  conditions  may  he  responsible  for  these  pneumonias. 
Thus  pus  or  fragments  of  tissue  may  he  a>pir:ited  into  the  lungs  during 
operations  on  the  throat  or  larynx;  or  innumerable  bodies  of  various  sorts 
may  be  Inhaled  (see  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Bronchi),  as  particles  of  food 
breathed  in  by  the  apoplectic,  the  insane  or  feeble  bedridden  patients,  etc. 
In  all  sueh  eases,  pyogenic  or  putrefactive  bacteria  gain  access  to  the  lungs 
along  with  the  foreign  materials;  or  the  retained  bronchial  secretions,  them- 
selves infected,  excite  an  intense  inflammation  which  results  in  necrosis  and 
suppuration.  Fod  of  this  kind  may  be  single  and  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions, bin  are  sometimes  multiple. 

Abt  M  I  of  Adjacent  Structures — Among  the  rare  causes  of  pulmonary 
abscess  must  be  mentioned  suppuration  of  contiguous  organs,  e,  g..  hepatic 
and  subphrenic  abscesses  which  break  through  into  the  bronchi.  Empyema 
and  suppurating  bronchial  or  mediastinal  glands  must  also  be  included  in 
this  list,  rnune-tionably  these  and  other  collections  of  pus  may  rupture 
into  the  bronchi  and  lie  discharged  without  causing  pulmonary  abscess  or 
gangrene;  but  now  and  then  the  infective  material  is  aspirated  into  neighbor- 
ing lobules  with  disastrous  consequences.  They  come  properly,  therefore, 
under  the  head  of  eases  of  aspiration  pneumonia. 

Tumors. — These  may  be  situated  within  the  thorax  when  they  probably 
evert  their  effect  through  pressure,  or  they  may  have  their  seat  in  the  tongue, 
en  in  ten  of  DesehTs  and  four  of  Coupland's  cases.     In  cancer  of  the 
tongue  the  gangrene  results  from  inhalation  of  oral  secretions  or  other  sub- 
stances.   Among  the  intrathoracic  tumors  may  be  enumerated  aortic  anciiry-m. 
►phagus,  mediastinum  or  lung.    The  exact  mode  of  produc- 
tion of  pulmonary  gangrene  in  ib-.  ill  not  quite  clear.    By  some 
3  Attributed  to  a  pressure  pneumonia  or  to  occlusion  and  throm- 
nary  artery,  this  latter  Wing  by  Fox  thought  not  unlikely 
in  inst             f  aneun 

the  gangrene  may  be  due  to  retention  and 
particularly  if  bronchiectasis  ha 
In  support  of  his  contention  he 

which  terminated  in  gangrene 
und  in  a  state  of  sacculated  bronchie* 
« 

.uentlr  lends  to  gangrene  of 
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The  explanation  is  to  lie  found  in  the  retention  of  the  bronchial  secretions 
and  their  contamination  by  germs  of  decomposition.  But  liow  these  latter 
gain  access  to  the  lironchieetatic  cavities  is  not  quite  clear  unless  by  aspiration 
from  the  mouth  in  the  act  of  coughing,  which  may  be  bo  violent  and  prolonged 
as  to  necessitate  vigorous  inspiration  at  its  close  if  not  during  its  continuance. 

Pulmonary  Tvhemtlosis, — .One  frequently  hears  of  *  rises  of  acute  phthisis 
which  display  the  clinical  features  of  an  abscess  of  the  lung,  i.e.,  there  is 
a  sudden  expectoration  of  a  large  quantity  of  purulent  material  with  subse- 
quent signs  of  excavation.  Strictly  speaking,  these  are  instances  of  acute 
caseation,  but  whether  induced  by  the  tubercle  bacillus  alone  or  by  pyogenic 
organisms  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the  bacillus  is  not  always 
quite  certain. 

The  occurrence  of  gangrene  in  the  course  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is 
very  exceptional.  As  with  medical  statistics  in  general  the  figures  on  this 
head  are  somewhat  conflicting.  Thus,  Boudet  is  said  to  have  found  gangrene 
but  once  cut  of  160  cases  of  phthisis,  whereas  Fox  discovered  ti  instances 
among  99  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  that  came  to  necropsy.  Jt  is 
interesting  to  note,  however,  that  of  10  instances  of  gangrene  of  the  lung, 
tuberculosis  in  other  parts  of  the  organ  existed  in  5. 

The.  cause  of  the  putrefaction  in  such  cases  is  obscure.  The  complication 
occurs  most  often  in  cases  of  vomica  or  bronchiectasis  and  hence  is  probably 
owing  to  retention  of  the  contents  of  the  cavity  and  its  infection  by  sapro- 
phytic bacteria  derived  in  some  manner  from  the  oral  mucosa.  An  odor  of 
decomposition  may  sometimes  be  perceived  in  the  breath  of  tuberculous  indi- 
viduals, but  the  conclusion  is  not  necessary  that  gangrene  is  present  (Fowler), 
For  some  reason  gangrene  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  cases  of  fibroid  phthisis, 
possibly  because  of  the  liability  to  bronchiectasis  in  this  class  of  cases. 

Trauma. —  It  is  not  singular  that  perforating  wounds  of  the  chest  should 
be  followed  by  abscess  or  gangrene  of  the  lung,  for  in  some  of  such  instances 
foreign  bodies  are  carried  into  the  lung  along  with  the  bullet  and  are  there 
left.  Thus,  I  know*  of  a  case  of  a  soldier  who  coughed  out  a  piece  of  his 
flMri  along  with  a  quantity  of  pus  several  months  after  his  wound  was  re- 
oetfed.  Hut  under  the  present  beading  are  grouped  those  cases  which  have 
displayed  abscess  or  gangrene  of  the  lung  as  a  result  of  injury  to  the  chest- 
wall  without  laceration.  Tn  some  n  pneumonia  lirst  became  apparent  and 
this  speedily  underwent  suppuration  or  gangrene. 

In  other  cases  the  lung  mischief  has  not  made  its  appearance  until  a 

number  of  weeks  subsequent  to  the  accident.     As  no  other  {etiological  factor 

could  be  elicited  it  is  deemed  but  fair  to  ascribe  these  eases  to  the  contusion 

of  the  thorax.     Why  trauma  of  this  kind  should  lead  lo  abscess  or  gangrene 

ill  a  mystery  unless,  as  assumed  by  Fraenkel.  a  solution  of  continuity 

within  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  docs  actually  occur  which  favors  I  he  action 

'  bacteria  that  are  present  or  subsequently  penetrate  !<>  i\uw  area  whese  resist- 

?e  has  been  undermined. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  appearances  vary  considerably  in  the  two  proc- 
and  in  accordance  with  the  causation.  The  abscess  area  presents  a 
sh-gray  color>   while   that   of   the  gangrenous  zone    is  dirty   gray    when 
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recent  and  later  on  brownish  or  greenish-black  from  admixture  with  blood. 
Either  process  may  be  single  of  multiple  (Fig.  35)  and  of  variable  size. 
If  it  occurs  in  the  course  of  fibrinous  pneumonia  it  fa  more  likely  to  l>e 
single  and  of  considerable  extent,  in  some  rases  even  as  large  as  a  child's 
head.  Under  such  conditions  an  abscess  may  at  first  sight  be  taken  for  an 
area  of  gray  hepatization  hut  on  closer  examination  is  found  soft  and  easily 
broken  down.  It  is  apt  to  stand  out  more  sharply  from  the  surrounding 
zone  of  red  hepatization.  In  outline  the  necrotic  area  whether  suppurative 
or  gangrenous  may  be  either  regular  or  irregular. 

In  cases  due  to  embolism  there  may  likewise  be  but  a  single  focus  of 
necrosis  but  multiple  areas  are  not  uncommon.  They  are  wedge  shaped  and 
van  much  in  size,  depending  upon  the  caliber  of  the  plugged  vessel,  If  the 
process  be  merely  suppurative  it  is  soft  and  creamy,  wanting  in  the  normal 
structure  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  in  consequence  of  infiltration  with  an 
immense  number  of  leucocytes  that  have  undergone  coagulation  necrosis.  In 
gangrene  the  area,  also  soft  and  dry  at  first,  soon  becomes  pulpy  and  structure- 
less and  in  consequence  of  the  added  pul refaction  emits  an  intensely  dis- 
agreeable fatal  odor  like  that  of  decomposing  flesh  and  fieccs  combined. 

In  both  processes  alike,  the  surrounding  lung  tissue  is  hypenemic  and 
(Edematous,  while  the  bronchi  leading  from  the  necrotic  focus  display  evi- 
dences of  more  or  less  intense  inflammation.  If  the  diseased  area  is  situated 
near  the  periphery  of  the  lung  the  overlying  pleura  is  seen  to  be  inflamed 
and  covered  with  exudate. 

Examined  with  aid  of  a  microscope  the  diseased  focus  is  seen  to  be  made 
up  of  disintegrated  pulmonary  tissue  with  a  multitude  of  leucocytes  in  the 
process  of  disintegration  and  of  micro-organisms.  In  abscess  the  observer 
may  recognise  elastic  fibers  <»r  even  considerable  masses  or  shreds  of  lung 
substance,  whereas  in  gangrene  these  may  not  be  distinguishable  by  reason 
of  their  having  been  destroyed  through  the  peptogenic  action  of  the  ferment 
generated  in  the  process  of  putrefaction. 

In  very  many  instances  the  necrotic  and  suppurative  or  putrefactive  mate- 
rial lias  been  re  or  less  completely  evacuated  through  the  bronchi  leaving 

a  cavity  behind  of  variable  size  and  conformation.  The  walls  of  this  cavity 
are  composed  of  the  inflamed  and  edematous  or  bepatized  lung,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  their  surface  is  ragged  from  masses  or  shreds  of  necrosed  or 
putrefied   tissue  in   which  may  be  detected  stumps  of  eroded  bronchi  and 

bl l-vessels.     The  vomica   is   rarely  entirely  empty  but  contains  a  variable 

amount  of  purulent  or  putrid  material,  some  of  which  latter  is  also  apt  to 
he  found  in  tin*  congested  or  inflamed  air-lubes. 

In  more  chronic  eases  the  cavity  becomes  lined  with  a  false  membrane  of 
granulation  tissue  or  may  even  be  surrounded  by  a  newly  formed  connective 
tissue.  In  cases  of  chronic  abscess  this  lining  membrane  continues  to  uocrofa 
[hi-,  while  in  gangrene  it  is  apt  itself  to  fall  victim  to  necrosis  and  permit 
gradual  extension  of  the  gangrenous  process.     It  is  because  of  this  tendency 

teady  advance  of  the  necrotic  process  that  gangrenous  cavities  rarely  heal 
spontaneously.  In  abscess,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  sup- 
purative process  to  cease  in  lime  and  for  the  cavity  to  become  obliterated. 
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if  not  too  large,  by  cicatrization  and  contraction,  or  even  to  undergo  calcifica- 
tion. The  surrounding  lung  is  likely  to  be  in  a  state  of  compensatory 
emphysema. 

In  exceptional  instances  a  lobe  or  an  entire  lung  may  be  found  in  a  state 
of  diffuse  gangrene*  It  is  soft  and  pnttaceoua,  of  a  dirty  gray  or  greenish- 
black  color  and  may  or  may  not  emit  a  ftetid  odor.  The  necrotized  ti->ue 
is  imt  walled  off  by  hepaiized  lung  but  marges  gradually  into  inflamed  or 
edematous  parenchyma.  There  may  or  may  not  be  cavities  ami  tlie  visceral 
pleura  shows  the  changes  of  in  flam  mat  ion.  This  diffuse  form  is  thought  to 
result  from  aspiration  of  septic  substances  into  various  parts  of  the  lung. 

Other  post-mortem  findings  consist  in  the  changes  of  the  primary  affection 
and  in  various  complications  lhat  have  resulted  from  emboli  given  off  from 
thrombosed  pulmonary  veins.  Among  these  hitler  are  abscesses  of  the  brain, 
liver,  spleen,  kidneys  or  other  organs.  Cerebral  abscess  is  the  most  important 
of  these  complications  from  a  clinical  standpoint  since  it  leads  to  paralysis. 
It  is  most  commonly  single  but  Netter  has  directed  attention  to  the  com- 
parative frequency  with  which  brain  abscess  in  the  course  of  pulmonary 
gangrene  is  multiple.  The  most  usual  seat  of  septic  emboli  Ifl  in  the  artery 
of  the  fossa  >v!vii. 

Symptoms.— Kxcepting  as  regards  the  sputum  and  the  more  intense 
prostration  attending  gangrene  the  two  affections  now  considered  hear  a  close 
resemblance  in  their  general  clinical  features.  They  may  owe  their  origin 
to  similar  causes  and  yet  present  some  clinical  differences.  The  onset  in 
both  may  be  disguised  by  the  symptoms  of  the  primary  disorder,  as  in  acute 
pneumonia,  or  the  involvement  ol  the  lungs  may  be  declared  by  symptoms 
referable  to  these  organs  primarily,  after  which  signs  of  broncho-pneumonia 
may  or  may  not  he  discovered  according  to  the  sent  and  extent  of  the  process. 

If  it  be  an  acute  pneumonia  which  is  responsible  for  the  abscess  or  gan- 
grene it  need  not  necessarily  display  any  features  at  tirst  that  arouse  ;i  §ua> 
picion  of  the  destructive  process  going  on  in  the  affected  lobe.  As  the  pneu- 
monia proceeds,  however,  crisis  does  not  take  place  and  the  patient  shows 
gnat  prostration.  Dullness  persists,  the  breath-sounds  remain  bronchial  or 
at  length  become  feeble  or  inaudible  over  a  limited  area  and  rales  of  resolution 
fail  to  appear. 

Cough  remains  frequent  or  perhaps  grows  more  severe.  If  the  patient  is 
very  asthenic  and  delirious,  as  is  not  infrequent  in  drunkards,  it  may  remain 
an  inconspicuous  feature.  At  length,  in  most  instances  about  the  end  of  the 
second  week,  there  is  a  more  than  usually  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing  and 
a  ijimntily  of  pus  is  suddenly  expectorated  which,  on  minute  inspection,  is 
found  to  contain  elastic  fibers  and  shreds  of  pulmonary  tissue.  Or  the  breath 
of  Uk  patieni  begins  1o  take  on  a  foetid  odor  and  the  sputa  assume  the 
brownish,  greenish  or  blackish  color  and  other  features  of  gangrene.  Tn  some 
Oaaea   of  abaceas   the   patient's   condition   now  begins  slowly   to   mend   and    at 

length,  after  a  tedious  convalescence,  he  regains  health. 

In  other  cases,  especially  in  gangrene,  the  slate  of  the  individual  does 
not  improve,  hut  on  the  contrary  grows  steadily  worse.     Chills,  irregular 

fever  and  sweats  occur,  emaciation  and  prostration  increase  and  the  comb 
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plainly  that  of  profound  sepsis.  If  the  process  be  single  and  exten- 
of  cavity  are  detected,  or,  as  in  a  male  patient  in  Cook  County 
Hospital  in  whom  the  gangrene  was  the  result  of  thrombosis  of  the  internal 
jugular  from  chronic  otitis  media,  there  may  be  multiple  foci  of  broncho- 
pneumonia but  without  demonstrable  cavities. 

If  in  these  cases,  whether  of  suppuration  or  putrefaction,  the  area  is  not 
accessible  to  surgical  intervention  or  the  process  does  not  become  arrested 
by  elimination  of  the  necrosed  tissue  through  the  bronchi,  the  condition  either 
terminates  speedily  in  death  or  passes  over  into  a  chronic  one  of  abscess  or 
gangrene  cavity  of  greater  or  shorter  duration.  In  some  cases  the  contents 
of  the  cavity  are  expectorated  so  easily  and  freely  that  absorption  of  toxines 
is  limited  and  symptoms  of  sepsis  arc  moderate.  In  other  instances  the  state 
of  the  patient  is  markedly  septic  and  leads  inevitably  to  death.  Such  is  par- 
ticularly the  result  in  gangrene.  In  still  other  cases,  especially  of  abscess, 
toxic  symptoms  are  subordinate  to  those  of  cough,  anorexia,  debility, 
l>ut  iinh---  nature  or  the  surgeon  hrings  about  a  cure  the  strength  of  the 
patient  gives  out  and  death  ultimately  triumphs. 

A  typical  instance  of  this  kind  was  in  a  young  lady  of  twenty  whom  I 
<aw.  in  consultation  with  Dr.  C\  E.  Brag-don  of  Bvanston,  Illinois.  She  had 
\wn  taken  several  weeks  earlier  with  a  primary  croupous  pneumonia  of  the 
right  lower  I r ■  I >c *  which  ran  a  severe  and  protracted  course.  At  length,  without 
any  special  symptoms  to  point  to  the  impending  rupture  of  an  abscess  a  large 
amount  of  pus  was  expectorated  directly  following  a  violent  fit  of  coughing. 
For  a  time  thereafter  the  genera]  symptoms  improved  and  the  lung  began 
to  clear  up.  Cough  persisted,  however,  and  became  intense  and  of  a  parox- 
v-mal  character,  which  prevented  adequate  sleep  and  necessitated  utmost 
quiet  of  body  lest  cough  should  be  excited.  The  expectoration  remained 
purulent,  although  in  lessened  amounts,  strength  failed  alarmingly  and  ema- 
ciation  became  pronounced* 

The  pulse  grew  more  rapid  and  feeble,  nervousness  became  a  marked 
feature,  and  to  her  friends  the  young  lady  seemed  "passing  into  a  decline/' 
Signs  of  cavity  were  not  positive  and  yet,  from  the  pectoriloquy  and  tubular 
breathing  orer  a  circumscribed  area  in  the  middle  third  of  the  right  lung, 
1  was  able  to  locate  a  small  vomica  with  tolerable  certainty.  Bj  means  of 
forced  feeding  and  other  therapeutic  measure.*  the  patient's  condition  was 
made  to  improve  •slowly,  and  at  length,  after  a  convalescence  of  many  weeks, 
to  terminate  in  complete  resumption  of  health.  Moderate  dullness  persisted 
ami  the  right  side  became  slightly  retracted,  hut  a  year  subsequently  the 
young  ladj  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  entirely  well. 

When  i  he  abscess  or  gangrene  is  of  embolic  origin  the  clinical  features 
depend  upon  the  number  and  extent  of  the  necrotic  foci.  Jf  they  are  multiple 
mii<!  small,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in  puerperal  sepsis,  their  presence  may 
be  concealed  by  the  symptoms  of  the  primary  affection.  This  is  certainly 
true  of  abscess,  whereas  gangrenous  areas  are  likely  to  reveal  their  existence 
by  I  he  characteristic  Foster  of  the  breath  if  not  by  typical  sputum.  In  i 
r>f  numerous  small  areas  of  suppuration  superficially  located  the  only  symp- 
toms   indicative  of  lung   involvement  may  be  sharp  pleuritic  pain,  cough, 
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acceleration  of  breathing  and  increase  of  fever.  Such  was  the  paucity  of 
symptom*?  in  the  case  of  puerperal  metritis  seen  in  Conk  County  Hospital,  and 
already  mentioned  under  a'tiology. 

In  fortunate  cases  the  pulmonary  embolism  may  lead  to  a  considerable 
patch  of  pneumonia  which  at.  first  may  he  mistaken  for  a  primary  inflamma- 
tion of  pneumocoecus  origin,  Fraenkel  narrates  the  instance  of  a  young 
woman  who  developed  a  pneumonia  of  embolic  causation  in  the  left  lower 
lobe.  Crisis  did  not  occur,  although  on  tiie  ninth  day  it  seemed  imminent, 
hut  instead,  on  the  thirteenth  day.  she  suddenly  expectorated  a  large  amount 
of  pus  which  was  succeeded  by  definite  signs  of  cavity  in  the  left  lower  lobe 
behind.  Improvement  in  symptoms  followed  the  emptying  of  the  cavity  and 
recovery  ultimately  took  place. 

Analysis  of  Symptoms.  Fever* — Tn  cases  of  abscess  or  gangrene  that  arise 
in  the  course  of  some  affection  already  producing  pyrexia  the  temperature 
curve  nmy  n niain  not  appreciably  affected,  <>r  it  may  manifest  modifications 
plainly  referable  to  the  lung  mischief.  In  other  instances  the  febrile  reaction 
is  due  to  the  initial  pneumonia,  c.  g.,  aspiration  pneumonia.  As  suppuration 
or  putrefaction  takes  place  the  fever  is  likely  to  assume  a  higher  general 
average  nr  to  display  the  irregularity  indicative  of  sepsis.  This  is  especially 
true  of  gangrene. 

After  evacuation  of  the  pus  by  whatever  means  the  temperature  is  likely 
to  decline  and  mav,  when  suppuration  ceases  or  the  discharge  "f  the  purulent 
material  is  free,  gradually  return  to  normal.  Not  so,  however,  with  gan- 
grene, Sere  the  absorption  of  septic  products  persists,  although  to  what 
extent  depends  upon  the  discharge  or  retention  of  the  putrid  material.  In 
diffuse  or  multiple  gangrene  in  which  excavation  does  not  occur  symptoms 
of  blood  poisoning  are  profound  and  pyrexia  of  a  hectic  type  persists  to 
the  end. 

Chills  and  SweoHfigs. — These,  as  would  he  expected,  accompany  the  process 
but  vary  in  degree.  They  may  be  marked  in  some  cases  of  suppuration,  even 
as  in  gangrene,  but  for  the  most  part  are  scarcely  likely  to  lie  so  intense.  In 
eases  in  which  the  necro.-is  of  the  lung  la  attended  with  putrefaction  all  the 
phenomena  of  sepsis  are  likely  to  he  intense  and  hence  may  he  regarded  as  a 
measure  of  the  malignity  of  the  infection.  Accordingly,  one  ease  may  .-how 
but  slight  shiverings  and  moderate  perspirations,  while  another  may  display 
intense  rigors  and  drenching  sweats  which,  like  the  fever,  may  recur  one  or 
more  times  daily. 

(uiifjh, — This  symptom  is  rarely  if  ever  absent  but  varies  greatly  in  fre- 
quency and  violence.  At  first,  in  pneumonic  eases,  it  is  attributable  to  the 
primary  process  and  hence,  in  the  asthenic  pneumonia  of  drunkards,  may  be 
insignificant.  In  embolic  processes  also  cough  is  present,  but  aside  from  its 
frequency  mav  not  be  at  all  peculiar.  When,  on  the  contrary,  this  feature 
of  a  case  is  more  than  ordinarily  distressing  and  violent  it  is  due  probably 
to  associated  bronchitis.  The  ichorous  material  which  passes  over  the  bron- 
chial mucosa  sets  up  inflammation  and  this  very  naturally  excites  cough. 
Other  tilings  being  equal,  the  more  dillieult  the  expulsion  of  the  offending 
material,  the  more  violent  and  spasmodic  is  the  oough.     Finally  it  \>  likely 
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that  the  sensibility  of  the  individual  exerts  much  influence  over  the  promi- 
nence of  tliis  feature  of  the  case. 

Expectoration. — This  is  the  most  striking  and  characteristic  symptom  of 
both  abscess  and  gangrene.  In  the  former  affection  it  consists  of  a  more  or 
less  creamy  material  which,  examined  microscopically,  is  made  up  of  pus 
cells,  lung  tissue,  cellular  debris,  bacteria  and  luematoidin  crystals.  Its  color 
is  variable.  In  acute  pneumonia  it  may  he  of  a  distinct  green  hue  for  a  few 
days  preceding  the  discbarge  of  pus,  and,  when  it  occurs,  should  arouse  a 
suspicion  of  impending  suppuration,  although  not  invariably  so  (Traube). 
Lcnhartz  and  Fraenkel  both  mention  a  brownish  tint  of  the  sputum  which 
gives  it  a  resemblance  to  the  crust  of  Semmel  or  German  breakfast  rolls, 
while  Trousseau  described  pus  from  pulmonary  absecss  that  was  distinctly 
chocolate  colored.  Exceptionally,  also,  it  may  have  a  bright  yellow  or  ochre 
hue  from  its  being  stained  with  biliary  coloring  matters. 

But  whatever  its  appearance,  its  special  characters  which  distinguish  it 
from  the  expectoration  of  other  pulmonary  affections  are  its  sudden  evacuation 
during  a  paroxysm  of  cough  and  its  containing  the  ingredients  mentioned 
above,  in  particular  it  is  the  presence  of  luemotoidin  crystals,  elastic  fibers 
or  fragments  of  pulmonary  parenchyma  which  render  certain  its  origin  in 
necrosis  and  suppuration.  It  is  most  important,  therefore,  that  the  sputum 
first  discharged  be  minutely  examined  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  for  after 
the  evacuation  of  the  necrotic  area  the  sputa  may  no  longer  contain  lung 
tissue  but  only  pus,  crystals  and  bacteria. 

In  pulmonary  gangtent  the  expectoration  is  both  like  and  unlike  that  of 
abscess.  It  is  similar  in  the  beginning  on  account  of  its  containing  elastic 
fibers  or  fragments  of  lung  tissue,  the  elastic  fibers  either  being  clearly  recog- 
nisable as  such  or  hut  indistinctly  showing  a  network  arrangement,  i.e.,  the 
peculiar  alveolar  structure.  In  more  chronic  cases  pulmonary  tissue  may  be 
wanting  because,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Filehne,  of  the  peptogenic  action 
of  a  trypsinedike  ferment  which  dissolves  the  elastic  fibers.  In  such  cases, 
therefore,  the  re.-emblance  to  abscess  sputum  is  lost  and  its  dissimilarity 
seems  b«  stand   forth  even  more  conspicuously. 

The  special  characters  which  distinguish  the  expectoration  of  gangrene 
from  that  of  abscess  are  its  fa-tor  and  its  color.  The  sputum  of  suppuration 
is  usually  odorless,  whereas  that  of  putrefaction  emits  a  peculiarly  offensive 
odor  which  scents  the  patient's  breath  and  makes  the  examination  of  his 
chest  a  very  trying  ordeal,  In  the  sputum-cup  the  expectoration  is  often 
well-nigh  intolerable*  This  feet  or  is  due  to  the  presence  of  skatol,  which 
is  i  product  of  decomposition  of  animal  proteida  and  hence  gives  to  the 
sputa  a  smell  like  putrid  flesh  and  faeces  combined.  So  offensive  is  this 
foster  that  it  may  sicken  the  patient  himself  and  permeate  the  atmosphere 
of  the  entire  apartment* 

lln  color  of  gangrenous  sputum  is  also  distinctive  from  that  of  suppura- 
tion and  all  other  pulmonary  affections,  save  foetid  bronchitis.  When  allowed 
to  settle  in  a  sputum-glass  it  divides  into  three  layers,  the  uppermost  of  which 
is  made  up  of  froth  having  a  dirty  grayish  color.  The  second  or  middle  stra- 
tum consists  of  brownish  or  yellowish-brown  serum  holding  flocculi  of  mucus 
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in  suspension,  while  the  bottom  layer  of  a  brownish-black  or  green i ah -b lack 
appearance  is  thick,  and  composed  of  detritus  of  pulmonary  parenchyma, 
bacteria  and  numerous  other  sub>tances.  Among  these  various  ingredients 
arc  the  lucmatoidin  crystals  previously  mentioned  which  appear  as  beautiful 
golden-brown  plates  and  starlike  forms,  also  oil-drops  and  crystals  of  the 
fattj  acids.  In  some  cases  also  are  discoverable  the  so-called  Diftrich's  Plugs 
which  are  minute  or  bean-sized  bodies  of  a  yellow-brown  color.  Examined 
microscopically  they  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  soft  granular  debris,  oil-drops, 
crystals  and  bacteria.  These  plugs  emit  a  horribly  stinking  odor  and  are 
responsible  for  the  fcetor  of  the  sputum. 

Ilirmopfrjms. — This  is  not  usual  in  either  suppuration  or  putrefaction  of 
the  lung,  but  inasmuch  as  the  necrotic  process  may  lay  bare  vessels  of  con- 
siderable size,  a  pulmonary  hemorrhage  is  not  impossible,  especially  in  gan- 
grene. This  liability  should  always  be  kept  in  mind,  therefore,  whenever 
the  necrotic  process  is  extensive  or  advancing. 

/Van.— This  may  or  may  not  be  a  symptom  of  either  of  the  affections 
now  under  consideration.  It  is  complained  of  whenever  the  diseased  area  is 
so  superficial  as  to  involve  the  pleura  and  then  displays  the  characters  of  ordi- 
nary pleuritis.  Exceptionally,  pain  is  a  prominent  feature  ami,  according 
to  Lenhartz,  enables  the  patient  to  indicate  the  sent  of  the  necrosis. 

Prostration  aitd  Emaciation. — These  are  always  present  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  depending  upon  the  extent  and  special  characters  of  the  [esion,  Hence 
they  may  be  said  to  stand  in  direct  relationship  to  the  intensity  of  the 
leptkaemia,  that  is,  the  pyrexia,  sweating,  anorexia,  diarrhoea,  etc.,  which 
accompany  every  case  of  sepsis. 

The  urittr  is  likely  to  di-play  the  changes  usually  found  in  febrile  disea 
and  hence  the  more  profound  the  infection,  the  more  marked   are  the  albu- 
minuria, casts  and  other  alterations  seen  in  acute  nephritis  of  this  causation. 

The  puts*  answers  in  frequency  and  strength  to  the  severity  of  the  local 
disease  and  its  inroads  on  the  \ila!ity  of  fche  individual.  Such  other  features 
as  the  ease  may  exhibit  are  either  such  as  might  naturally  be  expected  from 
the  progress  of  the  affection  or  such  as  are  produced  by  complications,  in 
particular,  by  cerebral  abscess.  Accordingly  no  attempt  is  made  in  describe 
them  here. 

Physical  Signs. — There  is  nothing  in  examination  of  the  chest  to  indi- 
cate I  he  destruction  going  on  within  the  lungs.  The  findings  are  either  such 
■e  belong  to  acute  fibrinous  or  acute  bronchopneumonia  <>r,  after  evacuation 
lias  occurred,  are  such  as  belong  to  cavity  from  whatever  cause.  In  the 
case  of  pulmonary  infants  there  may  be  no  discoverable  physical  signs  at  all. 

Inspection. — This  is  of  little  if  any  value,  save  in  w  fur  a-  the  accelerated, 
difficult  or  superficial  breathing  may  assist  in  the  delect  ion  of  lung  involve- 
mcni  in  obscure  cases,  e.g.,  pulmonary  embolism  in  the  course  of  a  phlebitis, 
puerperal  sepsis,  etc. 

Palpation,— This  may  be  normal  or  modified  according  to  circumstances, 
Small  or  deeply  situated  foci  ol  necrosis  may  produce  no  appreciable  altera- 
tion of  pectoral  fremitus,  whereas,  over  a  pneumonic  area  of  considerable 
extent  fremitus  is  likely  to  be  increased     When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
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flamed  area  lias  actually  suffered  necrosis  vocal  vibration  may  be  diminished 
or  absent  Palpation  is  of  aid  in  most  instances,  therefore,  in  locating  the 
seat  of  the  lesion.  This  is  particularly  true  when  cavity  has  formed,  since 
circumscribed  exaggeration  of  fremitus  is  then  likely  to  he  discovered. 

Percussion,— This  may  or  may  not  detect  dullness  over  the  site  of  the 
process.  Accordingly,  the  extent  and  degree  of  dullness  depend  upon  the 
dimension  and  location  of  the  focus.  After  evacuation  of  the  broken-down 
material,  percussion  is  likely  to  reveal  the  changes  in  the  pulmonary  note 
indicative  of  cavity.  For  particulars  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Diagnosis 
of  Pulmonary  Cavity  in  the  chapter  on  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. 

Auscultation. — Such  changes  in  the  breath  and  voice  sounds  as  may  be 
detected  are  dependent  upon  the  size,  situation  and  mnnl>er  of  the  diseased 
foci.  Pneumonic  areas  give  rise  to  bronchial  breathing  the  intensity  and  dis- 
tinctness of  which  hear  direct  ratio  to  the  extent  and  superficiality  of  the 
pneumonic  patch.  In  acute  Lobar  pneumonia  the  breath  sounds  over  the 
necrotic  area  may  remain  tubular  or  become  enfeebled,  while  the  voice 
sounds  are  correspondingly  altered.  There  may  lie  no  auscultatory  evidence 
of  the  suppurative  or  necrotic  process,  but  should  a  cireuniscril>ed  area  fail 
in  transmit  the  sounds  elicited  elsewhere  this  may  \\e  in  consequence  of  its 
having  undergone  destruction  and  lost  its  power  of  conducting  sounds.  Ordi- 
narily, however,  auscultation  furnishes  but  scanty  information  before  the 
stage  of  excavation.  Then  the  breath  sounds  and  voice  display  the  modifica- 
tions found  in  vomica,  amphoric  breathing,  cavernous  voice,  etc.,  for  a  full 
description  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  and 
that  portion  of  the  subject  dealing  with  Diagnosis  of  Cavity.  Abscess  or 
gangrenous  foci  of  embolic  origin,  especially  when  scattered  and  small,  are 
likely  to  occasion  no  recognisable  changes  in  the  auscultatory  findings. 

Diagnosis, —  From  what  has  just  been  said  concerning  physical  signs  it 
is  evident  that  the  existence  of  either  abscess  or  gangrene  of  the  lung  must 
be  diagnosed  fmni  other  data  than  those  furnished  by  a  chest  examination. 
In  many  cases  of  suppuration  its  recognition  is  wholly  impossible  or  purely 
inferential  before  the  appearance  ol  the  characteristic  expectoration.  In  gan- 
grene a  diagnosis  may  sometimes  be  made  from  fo?tor  of  the  breath,  even 
before  characteristic  sputa  appear.  Caution  is  essential  in  such  a  case,  how- 
ever, since  the  condition  may  be  a  fu'tid  bronchitis  or  there  may  he  merely 
decomposing  blood  in  the  air-passages.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  diagnosis 
cannot  lie  positive  without  the  data  furnished  by  ihe  expectoration.  This 
statement  holds  true  especially  <>f  abscess. 

In  suspected  cases  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  anamn* >i>. 
A  history  of  injury  to  Ihe  chest  wall  and  still  more  of  aspiration  of  a  foreign 
body  strengthens  the  assumption  that  the  pulmonary  symptoms  are  due  to 
destructive  inflammation.  Likewise,  symptoms  oa  the  part  of  the  lungs 
arising  unexpectedly  in  the  course  of  a  suppurative  process  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  in  a  paralytic  or  in  the  insane,  after  an  operation  on  the  throat 
or  tongue  or  in  conjunction  with  cancer  of  these  parts,  chronic  otitis  media, 
etc.,  should  always  lead  the  physician  to  entertain  the  likelihood  of  either 
abscess  or  gangrene. 
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Should  (he  examiner  in  any  such  case  detect  signs  of  localized  pneumonia, 
he  must  regard  the  process  with  apprehension  until  its  outcome  in  recovery 
or  the  evacuation  per  as  of  characteristic  sputum  determines  its  exact  nature. 
In  every  instance,  however,  the  diagnosis  must  remain  a  matter  of  more  or 
less  uncertainly  until  the  appearance  of  sputa  containing  the  ingredients 
previously  described,  in  particular,  crystals  of  luematoidin. 

The  recognition  of  abscess  or  gangrenous  cavities  must  depend  on  the 
detection  of  physical  signs  of  vomica  together  with  the  history  and  symptoms, 
especially  expectoration.  In  doubtful  cases  the  X-ray  may  yield  valuable 
information,  and  should  be  tried. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — This  concerns  first,  the  differentiation  of  abscess 
fn>m  gangrene,  a  matter  of  importance  in  some  cases  as  regards  prognosis. 
Doubtless  an  abscess  cavity  may  become  infected  with  germs  of  decomposition 
and  be  converted  into  one  of  gangrene,  but,  as  a  rule,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  the  two  auctions  if  the  special  characters  of  tin-  expectora- 
tion be  observed. 

Abscess  of  the  lung  must  be  differentiated  chiefly  from  the  three  following 
diseases,  bronchiectasis,  empyema  with  rupture  into  a  bronchus,  and  acute 
pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

(1)  Bronchiectasis,  This  is  differentiated  by  (a)  its  chronicity  and 
gradual  development  after  some  mute  or  chronic  lung  disease,  as  bronchitis. 
(b)  Septic  phenomena  are  usually  insignificant  or  absent  and  the  general 
health  is  less  affected,  (i  )  The  expectoration  is  different  both  in  its  mode 
of  evacuation  and  in  its  characters,  particularly  the  absence  of  lnematoidin 
crystals  and  fragments  of  lung  tissue,  unless,  in  exceptional  cases,  ulceration 
of  the  lung  results  when  ilie  condition  has  become  converted  into  one  of 
abscess,  (d)  Signs  of  cavity  are  more  likely  to  be  obscure  or  are  dispersed 
throughout  various  portions  of  the  cirrhotic  lung. 

(2)  Empyema  with  rupture  of  pus.  Under  some  circumstances  this  may 
be  distinguished  from  abscess  only  with  great  difficulty  or  not  at  all.  The 
points  of  difference  are  the  following:  [a)  Empyema  is  more  frequent  in  the 
course  of  or  after  a  croupous  pneumonia,  and  is  not  a  sequel  of  the  other  con- 
ditions that  predispose  to  abscess,  (b)  The  rupture  into  the  bronchi  is  gener- 
ally accompanied  bv  sharp  pain  in  the  side  and  the  pns  does  not  contain  the 
ingredients  seen  in  necrosis  and  suppuration,  (r)  The  local  signs  following 
evacuation  of  the  pus  tielong  to  those  of  pneumothorax  rather  than  to  those 
of  vomica,  (d)  Before  rupture  occurs  the  degree  of  constitutional  disturbance 
is  rarely  so  pronounced  as  in  abscess, 

(3)  Acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  This  affection  is  likely  to  resemble 
i»nly  that  form  of  suppuration  occurring  in  acute  fibrinous  pneumonia.  The 
points  of  difference  are,  (a)  the  process  is  almost  always  apical,  (ft)  If  a 
focus  of  caseation  is  suddenly  expectorated,  forming  a  tuberculous  abscess, 
the  jui-  contains  tubercle  bacilli  along  with  debris  of  lung  tissue,  (c)  Tu- 
bercle bacilli  usually  continue  to  be  expectorated  after  the  disappearance  of 
disintegrated  lung  substance. 

Pulmonary  gangrene  must  be  differentiated  from  two  affections,  fcetid 
bronchitis  and  bronchiectasis,  when  this  latter  has  become  infected  with  or- 
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ganisms  of  putrefaction,   in  which   event  the   condition  may  have  become 
converted   into  one  of  gangrene. 

(1)  Feet  id  bronchitis  is  distinguished  by  (a)  the  absence  of  shreds  of 
pulmonary  tissue  and  haematoidin  crystals  from  the  sputa,  (b)  chronicity, 
and  (e)  absence  of  demon strable  cavity. 

(2)  Bronchiectasis.  (V)  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  sputum  is 
free  from  evidences  of  long  destruction,  {b)  The  expectoration  is  not  so 
fn'tid  as  in  gangrene  and  does  not  contain  crystals  of  luematoidin.  (r)  Con- 
si  itulional  symptoms  arc  not  BO  markedly  those  of  sepsis,  {d)  Signs  of  cavity 
may  not  be  definite  or  they  point  to  more  than  one  cavity.  For  additional 
particulars  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  appropriate  chapter. 

Prognosis.—  Hot  h  affections  arc  of  great  gravity  but  of  the  two,  gangrene 
is  the  more  serious.  Abscess  may  heal  spontaneously  when  the  area  stands 
in  sueb  connection  with  a  bronchus  as  to  favor  its  free  drainage.  Much  time 
may  he  required,  but  after  cessation  of  the  discharge  cicatrization  and  con- 
traction are  possible  and  if  the  cavity  is  small  it  may  eventually  become 
obliterated.  Such  a  fortunate  termination  is  not  uncommon  in  abscess  from 
pneumonia  or  a  foreign  l>ody. 

Pulmonary  gangrene  is  more  grave  because  of  the  liability  of  the  necrotic 
process  to  extend,  even  when  communication  with  the  bronchi  is  free.  When 
the  putrefactive  area  is  shut  niT  so  as  not  to  be  evacuated  per  «•<,  or  when  Ihe 
process  i>  multiple,  the  disease  is  very  apt  to  result  in  the  death  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Spontaneous  recovery  is  unlikely  in  any  case  and  hence  the  outlook 
depends  upon  the  possibility  of  surgical  interference 

Either  affection,  when  of  embolic  origin,  especially  if  multiple,  is  very 
likely  to  terminate  fatally,  in  some  inslances  the  result  being  due  to  the 
infarcts  themselves,  in  others  to  the  original  affection.  Complications,  as 
septic  plenritis  or  brain  abscess  resulting  from  ihe  pulmonary  disorder,  add 
to  (he  danger  and  may  preclude  all  hope  of  cure  cither  by  the  surgeon  or  by 
nature. 

The  runts  k  ol  either  affection,  but  particularly  of  gangrene,  may  occa- 
sionally prove  very  rapid,  death  occurring  in  from  several  days  tn  as  many 
weeks.  Nevertheless,  cases  are  encountered  which  become  chronic  and  then 
last  for  mouths.  This  is  not  likely,  however,  on  account  of  the  exhausting 
effects  of  prolonged  suppuration  and  toxaemia. 

Treatment. — From  a  therapeutic  standpoint,  cases  of  pulmonary  ab- 
and  gangrene  may  be  divided  into  two  great  groups ;  (1)  those  that 
require  surgical  intervention,  ami  (2)  those  which,  not  necessitating  or  not 
being  amenable  to  operation,  must  depend  upon  medicinal  management.  For 
the  -ake  of  convenience  these  two  modes  of  therapy  will  be  considered  in  the 
order  mentioned. 

Pneumotomy. — The  results  of  surgical  treatment  in  pulmonary  abscess 
and,  for  thai  matter,  in  gangrene  also  are  so  encouraging  that  no  surgeon 
would  now  think  of  refusing  to  operate  in  any  case  furnishing  suitable  indica- 
tion-. Among  these  are  the  following:  (<0  If  cither  abscess  or  gangrene  has 
been  diagnosed  and.  after  a  reasonable  time,  has  not  been  discharged  through 
the  bronchi,  the  services  of  a  surgeon  should  be  invoked.     The  only  question 
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arising  in  such  a  CS06  is,  how  long  ought  one  to  wait  before  calling  on  a 
surgeon.  No  exact  length  of  time  can  be  stated}  the  condition  of  the  patient 
inuM  determine  largely.  A  waiting  policy  is  far  more  dangerous  in  putrefac- 
tion than  in  suppuration. 

(5)  Should  a  given  case  of  abscess  manifest  signs  of  betterment  after 
evacuation  of  the  necrosed  tissue  by  mouth,  operative  interference  may  safely 
be  deferred  until  the  physician  bet -nines  convinced  that  the  abscess  cavity 
cannot  heal  without  the  aid  of  the  surgeon  or  until  the  improvement  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  comes  to  a  standstill,  or  changes  for  the  worse.  As  regards 
gangrene,  however,  conditions  are  different.  Here  the  necrosis  may  proceed 
despite  comparatively  free  expectoration;  so  that  if  foetid  sputa  persist  and 
from  time  to  time  show  fragments  of  tissue,  an  operation  should  not  be  post- 
poned. 

(c)  The  accessibility  of  the  cavity  or  the  certainty  of  its  exact  location 
is  one  of  the  mosl  difficult  problems  confronting  the  diagnostician.  By 
physical  examination  alone  this  may  be  absolutely  impossible,  and  hence  in 
every  dubious  case  the  X-ray  should   be  resorted   to, 

Exploratory  puncture  for  this  purpose  Is  not  advisable,  ami  indeed  is 
condemned  by  Fraenkel  for  the  following  reasons:  (I)  The  needle  may 
penetrate  a  bronchus  containing  pus  or  putrid  material  and  thus  mislead 
the  Operator.  (2)  The  cavity  may  be  empty  at  the  time  and  the  needle 
fail  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  the  vomica.  (3)  A  blond-vessel  of  con- 
siderable size  may  be  pierced  and  dangerous  liaunorrhuge  result  as  in  a  case 
reported  by  Kohn.  (1)  If  the  overlying  pleural  surfaces  an*  not  adherent 
the  Withdrawal  of  the  needle  may  lead  to  infection  of  the  sat  or  of  the 
external  parietal  tissues.  Accordingly,  pneumotoiny  should  not  be  decided 
upon  until  the  exact  situation  of  the  cavity  has  been  ascertained  by  repeated 
ami  painstaking  examination. 

(li)  The  {etiological  character  of  the  abscess  or  gangrene  is  also  of  con- 
siderable moment,  since  Turner's  statistics  show  that  the  results  depend  in 
large  measure  thereon* 
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(e)  The  existence  of  complications.  It  goes  without  saying  ibat  certain 
complications,  whether  these  be  attributable  to  the  pulmonary  disease  itself 
or  are  such  as  are  constituted  by  the  preexisting  malady,  may  render  pneu- 
motoiny   useless    and    hence    inadmissible.      Thus,    one    would    not    think    of 

operating  upon  the  lung  if  the  abscess  were  secondary  i<>  some  other  obscur* 
or  perchance  inoperable  Infections  process.     Neither  would  an  operation 
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justifiable  in  the  presence  of  a  brain  abecess  which  had  led  to  hemiplegia  or 
attack*  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy,  since  the  cerebral  lesion  would  of  itself  be 
likely  to  cause  death.  Accordingly,  in  every  instance  with  an  obscure  aetiology 
tbk  latter  point  should  receive  careful  attention  before  operative  removal 
of  the  lung  condition  is  undertaken. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  occurrence  of  rupture  of  a  gangrenous  into 

the  pleural  cavity  should  tall  for  surgical  treatment  at  once.  The  resulting 
putrid  pleurisy,  if  not  the  shock,  is  so  grave  a  matter  that  death  is  sure  to 
ensue  unless  relief  can  be  afforded  by  the  surgeon.  In  the  event  of  such  a 
plcuritis  the  rib-resection  would  afford  easy  access  not  only  to  the  pleural 
cavity  but  likewise  to  the  gangrenous  area  within  the  lung  and  adequate 
drainage  in>\ 

(2)  Medicinal  Management — This  may  be  considered  under  two  heads: 
supporting  measures  and  remedies  addressed  to  the  healing  or  improvement 
of  the  local  mischief.  Under  the  former  are  included  the  nourishment,  tonics, 
change  of  climate  and  all  other  measures  that  would  naturally  incur  to  the 
intelligent  practitioner. 

So  long  as  the  fever  is  high  and  digestion  is  correspondingly  feeble  the 
nourishment  should  lie  liquid  or  semiliquid.  It  must  be  as  sustaining  as 
pn.-sihle  and  hence  include  eggs,  milk,  broths,  meat  juice^  and  alcohol  in 
form  of  wine  or  whisky,  but  not  in  large  amounts. 

During  the  height  of  the  disease  the  tonics  indicated  are  strychnine,  caf- 
feine, digitalis  and  perhaps  arsenic.  As  soon  as  convalescence  has  begun 
these  may  be  augmented  by  iron,  hypophosphites,  cod-liver  oil  and  such  other 
remedies  as  the  experience  or  judgment  of  the  medical  attendant  may  dictate. 

ChunffM  of  climate  will  be  especially  advisable  at  this  time,  provided  the 
weather  at  home  is  inclement  or  any  wise  not  adapted  to  the  passing  of 
many  hours  each  day  out  of  doors.  Kven  during  the  acme  of  the  illness 
as  much  fresh,  cool  air  as  the  sufferer  can  endure  should  be  supplied  through 
open  windows.  We  have,  unfortunately,  no  more  rational  means  of  combating 
infection  than  by  pure  air  and  nourishment.  We  are  limited  to  attempts 
to  increase  the  resistance  of  the  organism,  and  therefore,  if  the  season  is 
mild,  the  patient  may  be  given  the  open-air  treatment  the  same  ai  the  reader 
will  find  described  in  the  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis, 

Expectorants  are  worse  than  useless,  in  my  opinion,  since  they  are  likely 
to  derange  the  stomach  and  interfere  with  the  patient's  ability  to  take  and 
assimilate  food.  Antiseptic  remedies  administered  internally  are  likewise  of 
very  doubtful  utility,  and  yel  some  of  them  receive  the  indorsement  of  writers. 
Thus  Ii;m  nkrl  recommends  mvrlol  in  capsules  each  containing  0.15  cm. 
(grains  ij)  and  this  dose  from  three  to  nine  limes  daily.     Creosote  of  guaiacol 

maj   also  I rdered  in  suitable  cases.     These  cases  are  especially  such  as 

display  symptoms  of  sepsis.  Accordingly,  they  are  chronic  cases,  in  particular 
I  host*  of  gangrene,  which  are  not   amenable  to  surgical  measures. 

In  chronic  gangrene,  also.  German  authors  as  Traube  and  even  Fraenkel 
and  Leyden  highly  indorse  inhalations  of  oil  of  turpentine  or  rather  pro- 
longed sojourn  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  its  vapors.  A  2  to  3  per  cent 
aqueous  solution  of  the  oil  is  placed  over  an  alcohol  lamp  and  made  to  boil 
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in  a  small  closed  apartment  in  which  the  patient  remains  for  weeks 
In  other  eases  a  respirator  Or  mask  is  worn  over  the  nose  and  mot 
gfl  of  th<<  respirator  is  kept  moistened  with  a  solution  « *f  e<pi 
i  icu-mi,.  and  alcohol,  Such  I  device  must  he  worn  continuously 
lung  a  time  as  possible  each  day* 

Tin*  in  h.r  fif  breath  and  spuin  grows  gradually  less  and  mu 
nrted,  disappear  altogether.  Beoorerj  from  chronic  gangrene  hi 
tetrad  during  >i  course  of  ancb  antiseptic  inhalations. 

NTebulised  potations  of  these  and  other  antiseptic  remedies  mn 
a  trial,  hut  if  much  effect  is  to  be  produced  the  drugs  must  be  in 
■  <>n<  Hitrafrd  solution!  if  e;m  he  tolerated  and  for  hours  together. 
roijiinuouH  sojourn  in  to  atmosphere  strongly  impregnated  is  pro 
effective.  Nevertheless  Chaplin't  method  of  inhaling  fumes  of  ore* 
v  ;i  described  m  the  treatment  of  bronchiectasis  might  be  tried 
elusion,  it  may  lw  added  t hut  no  uncertain  plan  of  medicinal  treatn 
be  a4tOCated  a*  against  the  opening  arid  draining  of  abscess  or 
eavitic*  when,  by  skillful  physical  examination  and  the  X-ray 
found  operable. 


CHAPTER    XX 

CHBOXIC    INTERSTITIAL    PNEUMONIA— FIBROSIS    OF   THE    Lt"NG CIRRHOSIS    OF 

THE    LUNG — FIBHOID    PHTHISIS 

By  the  above  terms  are  indicated  an  induration  and  shrinkage  of  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  a  lung,  resulting  frnm  an  overgrowth  and  retraction  of  its 
connective  tissue.  This  condition  was  recognised  by  Morgagni,  AveobruggeT 
ami  Bayle,  and  was  described  by  Laennec  in  connection  with  bronchiectatic 

and  phthisical  cavities.  Sir  iViminick  Oorrigtn  gave  it  the  name  "f  Cirrhosis, 
which  is  objected  to  by  some  as  implying  an  independent  condition  analogous 
to  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  Indeed  it  is  this  very  ipicsiinn  of  its  pathogenesis 
which  has  engaged  the  special  attention  of  pathologists  and  which,  as  yet,  fa 
not  entirely  settled. 

iEtiology, — Although  some  observers,  particularly  among  the  English, 
have  considered  this  condition  as  in  many  instances  a  part  of  a  general 
tendency  to  fibroid  change,  it  seerns  to  Im?  regarded  by  most  writers  as  a 
result  of  previous  inflammation  or  of  some  other  antecedent  affection,  the 
precise  nature  of  which  cannot  always  be  determined.  We  have,  therefore, 
to  consider  its  connection  with  the  following  diseases. 

(1)  Acute  Fibrinous  Pneumonia. — There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  of  the 
LbOity  of  an  interstitial   induration  resulting  from  an  acute  pneumonia, 

li  i-  exceedingly  infrequent,  and  the  query  arises  what  influences  determine 
the  organization  of  the  exudate  and  the  development  of  connective  tissue  in- 
stead of  resolution  (  Fig.  o"f>  and  see  Plate  VH).  By  some  authors  these  have 
been  found  in  a  depraved  or  lowered  state  of  the  system  which  favored  a  slow 
reaction  and  tendency  to  subacute  or  chronic  inflammation.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  believe  this  interstitial  thickening  is  not  a  manifestation  at  al!  of 
sueli  low  grade  of  inflammation,  but  is  the  result  of  repeated  attacks  of 
pneumonia  in  that  part  of  the  lung.  They  point  out  that  ibis  change  is  not 
uncommon  in  persons  who  give  a  history  of  repeated  attacks  of  croupous 
inflammation  of  the  particular  lobe  in  which  induration  of  this  kind  is 
found. 

(2)  Broncho-pneumonia. —  Limited  or  scattered  areas  of  fibrosis  are  not 
infrequent  In  children  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  lobular  pneumonia,  and 
since,  as  insisted  on  by  Delafield,  :i  proliferative  thickening  of  the  walls  of 
the  alveoli  and  bronchioles  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  this  form  of 
pneumonia,  it  is  not  singular  that  permanent  induration  of  such  inflamma- 
tory areas  should  result.  It  is  in  secondary  broncho-pneumonias  that  such 
interstitial  thickening  is  most  likely  to  occur. 
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(3)  Tuberculoma* — Rayle  appears  to  have  first  dwelt  on  the  relation  of 
some  eases  of  chronic  induration  of  the  lung  to  tuberculosis  and,  since  his 
time,  all  pathologists  have  discussed  this  relationship.  The  development  of 
fibrous  tissue  is  one  of  1  In- 
steps in  the  tuberculous  process 
in  the  lungs  and  seems  to  he  a 
mode  of  healing  adopted  by  na- 
ture (Fig.  3l>).  This  tendency 
is  more  marked  in  some  cases 
than  in  others,  hcing  especially 
so  in  such  as  display  a  tend- 
ency to  chronicity.  Conse- 
quently many  eases  come  to 
autopsy  in  which  extensiYe 
libroid  changes  are  discovered 
at  one  apex,  or  possibly  In  both 
tangs.  There  may  be  bronchiee- 
tsaee  or  phthisical  romieffl  sur- 
rounded by  dense  bands  of  in- 
terstitial tissue,  or  there  may 
be  scattered  tuberculous  or 
cheesy  nodules.  We  cannot  defi- 
nitely account  for  this  tend- 
ency to  fibrosis  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  but  must  accept 
il  a-  a  constant  feature  of  the 
disease.      So   constant,    in    fact, 

that  authors  like  West  ami    Fox  seem   to  tli ink   it  is  tulu 
bte  for  every  ease  of  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia. 

(4)  PlrnrLsij. — There  is  a  form  of  very  extensive  fibrosis  which  seems  to 
have  its  starting  point  in  a  proliferative  pleurisy,  and  hence  Charcot  gave 
to  such  cases  the  term  of  pleurogenoue  induration.  The  process  seems  to 
originate  in  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura  which  not  only  leads  to  great 
thickening  of  this  membrane  but  spreads  more  or  les<  deeply  into  the  linn: 
along  the  interlobular  Bffipta.  This  form  nf  pulmonary  cirrhosis  leads  to 
extreme  deformity  of  the  chest  and  displacement  of  organs. 

(5)  Bronchiectasis, — There  is  undoubtedly  some  close  causal  connection 
between  bronchial  dilatation  and  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  but  just  what 
this  is,  no  oik  appears  aide  to  settle.  By  some,  the  bronchiectasis  is  con- 
sidered secondary  to  the  shrinkage  that  takes  place  in  the  new  connective 
tissue,  while  others,  as  Kraenkel.  bold  as  more  likely  the  view  that  bronchial 
dilatation  is  primary.  Il  ie  suggested  that  the  retention  and  stagnation  of 
secretions  within  the  bronchiectases  favor  the  growth  of  bacteria,  and  that 
it  is  to  their  action  in  turn  that  inflammation  and  interstitial  induration 
are  due. 

(0)  Inhalation  of  Ihisf. — There  is  a  form  of  fibroid  phthisis  which  is 
observed  in  persons  whose  work  subjects  them  fco  the  inhalation  of  dust  a 


Flo.  36. — Fibrosis  of  lung  following  pneumonia. 

ile  that  is  responsi- 
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which   \*  ^i vi*n  the  term    Pueu monoroniosai.     It   is  especsattj  frequent  in 

worki  lone  mi. I     !..!,  -imr  tin-  du«t  particles  produced  iu  stone-cutting. 

kni  To-grinding;  et  -harp  points  and  edges  by  reason  of  which  they  are 

iUting  to  the  lungs.     In  spite  of  this  irritating  property  of  sneh 
(hint,  bowerex,  there  ire  authors  who  believe  that  iu  this  form  of  phthi 
i-  the  presence  of  tubercle  which  accounts  for  the  fibrosis. 

(?)  lintmhitis, — West  speaks  of  bronchitis  as  a  cause  of  chronic  inter- 
stitial pneumonia,  e^jHviallv  when  the  bronchial  irritation  is  due  Id  inhalation 
of  dust.  In  such  cases,  he  says,  the  changes  are  widespread  but  are  not 
uniform,  Uing  in  some  eases  most  marked  at  the  apex,  in  others  at  the 

I)  C$mpMUJ*U  by  Tumors, — It  is  generally  recognized  that  when  a 
portion  of  a  lung  M  subjected  to  prolonged  pressure,  as  by  aortic  aneu; 
mediastinal  tumor.  enlarged  bronchial  glands,  etc..  it  may  undergo  indura- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  development  of  connective  tissue.  I  cannot  ascer- 
that  ;mv  satisfactory  explanation  of  ihU  tendency  m  known,  but  it  i* 
il»!y  to  ho  regarded  as  an  expression  of  that  physiological  law  by  which, 
when  an  organ  is  rendered  functionally  incapacitated,  it  tends  to  undergo 
til  no  id  defeneration. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — The  appearances  differ  only  in  extent  and  situation, 
not  in  their  essential  characters.  Hence  may  be  distinguished  two  varieties, 
(a)  general  or  massive  fibrosis,  and  (6)  partial  or  circumscribed  fibrosis* 

(a)    le    the  general   form   of  chronic   interstitial   pneumonia   the  entire 
hlng  is  diminished  in  bulk,  sometimes  to  a  truly  astonishing  extent,  i>  >d*  :i 
grayish-white  color  or  deeply  pigmented,  extremely  dense  and  hard,  so  that 
on   being  cut   into,  it  creaks  tike  cartilage.     The  lung  may  <>r 
bound  to  wall  by  old.  tough  adhesions.       In  the  pleurogenoofi 

the  pleural  membranes  are  enormously  thickened  and  so  intimately  un 
to  the  lur  rou>  hands  running  into  the  himr  rider  difficult  the 

□  and  removal  of  the  organ.    On  section,  a  cxrrhosed  lung  is  found 
(o  hive  tost  or  sacrificed  its  normal  parenchyma  which  has  become  replaced 
rands  or  hands  of   fSbroiU  -       e  organ    from    p 

■i.    The  peribronchial  and  perivascular  tissue  has  diared  in  the  prolifera- 
tive proces  interlobular  conneetr  that  alveeii  and 
-•  obliterated  ami  their  walls  are  thickened.     Bronchiectases  o>£ 
nd  size  are  discoverable,  either  empty  <>r  costaiaiag  deeom- 
posing  purtilsut  m                          rposita  lung  is  emphy»  -,  its  anteriss 

he  media  md  the  hear-  ward 

m  he  drawn  upward. 

may  l>e  limited  tn  an  tipper 
i  .►id  tuberculous  -     ■ 

mid.si  ands.    T  ♦**  in. 

tng.     Whrn  thi^  proeesfl  follow  riei 

tie  in  wl 

tered 

i  lower,  may  be  sees* 
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If,  according  to  Delafleld,  this  productive  inflammation  follows  chronic 
bronchitis  the  fibrous  tissue  is  seen  in  nodules  along  the  walls  of  the  bronchi 
and  more  or  less  diffused  throughout  the  1uii.lt.  and  tin-  branchial  moeoufi 
membrane  is  more  or  less  inflamed.  In  pneumonoeoniosis  the  distri- 
bution of  the  librous  tissue  it  similar  to  that  in  bronchitis,  i>  distributed 
through  both  lungs  and  is  deeply  pigmented,  particularly  in  workers  in 
eoal  dust. 

If  the  cirrhosis  is  at  all  extensive  the  right  ventricle  is  found  hypertro- 
phied  and,  in  some  cases,  other  organs  as  well  as  the  lungs  display  more  or 

]i'—    evidence   of    ftbftHH    t  l';lTl>fnrriJilT  lull. 

Symptoms.— These  are  essentially  the  same  in  all  cases,  but  vary  in 
relative  intensity  according  to  the  {etiology  and  extent  of  the  lesions.  In  all 
there  is  a  tendency  to  chronieity,  hut  in  this  respect  differences  are  also  ^on. 

If  the  disease  originates  in  a  pneumonia,  the  patient  does  not  convalesce 
well,  but  gains  strength  slowly  and  is  annoyed  by  cough,  usually  without 
more  than  a  moderate  catarrhal  expectoration.  Examination  of  the  chest 
results  in  the  detection  of  persisting  dullness,  bronchial  or  broncho-vesicular 
breathing  and  perchance  a  few  subcrepitant  rales  over  the  seat  of  the  previous 
pneumonia. 

If  pleurisy  he  the  origin  of  the  interstitial  change  in  the  lung,  it  may 
set  in  insidiously  or  suddenly  with  the  usual  characters  of  plcurilis,  Afl  time 
goes  on  it  is  found  that  the  side  does  not  clear  up,  more  or  less  pain  and 
cough  persist,  strength  is  regained  slowly  and  it  is  discovered  that  the  affected 
half  of  the  thorax  shows  signs  of  diminution  in  size.  In  the  course  of  months 
the  patient's  general  condition  improves,  but  more  oi  less  cough  remains,  the 
breath  is  a  little  short  and  the  side  has  become  decidedly  retracted. 

Tn  a  well-marked  example  in  a  girl  of  six  years,  seen  in  consultation, 
the  history  was  of  acute  pneumonia  several  months  earlicT  which  had  not 
resolved.  The  little  patient  was  much  emaciated,  lacking  in  appetite  and 
strength,  coughed  a  good  deal,  especially  at  night,  and  was  manifestly  short 
of  breath  on  exertion.  The  entire  right  half  of  the  thorax  was  wanting 
in  pulmonary  resonance,  being  dull  above  and  flat  at  the  base.  The  respira- 
tory murmur  was  bronchial,  intensely  so  in  places  and  of  feeble  intensity 
in  others,  while  the  voice  was  bronchophony.  Hales  were  nowhere  detected. 
The  left  lung  was  hvjicrrcsonant.  The  antcro-Iateral  aspect  of  the  affected 
side  showed  appreciable  though  not  marked  flattening,  hut  the  heart  was  not 
appreciably  drawn  over.  T  subsequently  learned  that  a  year  or  two  later 
the  lung  had  grown  somewhat  more  resonant  but  was  still  dull  and  slightly 
retracted.     Her  general  condition,  however,  was  good. 

\f  in  a  given  ease  of  massive  cirrhosis,  the  lung  undergoes  marked 
shrinkage  in  volume,  nature  attempts  to  compensate  the  retraction  by  a 
corresponding  diminution  in  the  diameter  of  the  thorax.  The  ribs  assume 
a  more  oblique  direction,  the  intercostal  spaces  become  contracted  until,  in 
pronounced  cases,  the  rib-borders  may  seem  to  he  actually  contiguous.  The 
shoulder  of  that  side  i-  depressed  and  the  spinal  column  deviates  to  the  same 
Bide  The  liver  ascends  and  the  heart  is  displaced,  even  to  the  extent  of 
producing  dextrocardia  when  the  right  lung  is  the  one  at  fault.  In 
M 
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extreme  examples  of  deformity  dyspnoea  may  become  the  leading  feature 
and  the  heart's  action  is  likely  to  be  embarrassed  on  exertion. 

Bronchiectasis  is  very  apt  to  be  developed  and  then  the  symptoms  are  those 
of  bronchial  dilatation :  cough,  usually  paroxysmal,  purulent  perhaps  greenish 
expectoration,  and  even  foator  of  the  breath  and  sputa.  Emaciation  gradually 
appears,  transient  pyrexia  is  added,  the  function  of  the  various  viscera  is 
disordered,  strength  wanes  and  the  individual  becomes  a  chronic  invalid. 

I  recall  the  instance  of  a  man  seen  in  the  early  years  of  my  practice  whose 
chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  had  resulted  from  a  pneumonia  or  pleurisy 
following  trauma  when  a  lad  of  twelve  years.  His  right  side  was  greatly 
flattened  and  retracted  and  the  heart  lay  completely  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum.  His  symptoms  were  so  suggestive  of  chronic  phthisis  that  the  pur- 
pose of  his  visit  was  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  consumption  was  present. 
This  man  was  still  alive  and  in  somewhat  better  form  nine  years  subsequently. 

If  such  cases  are  not  terminated  by  some  intercurrent  affection,  as  acute 
bronchitis  or  by  an  added  tuberculosis,  the  state  of  the  patient  grows  slowly 
worse  or  shows  ups  and  downs,  until  at  length  the  overtaxed  right  heart 
yields  to  the  strain  and  life  is  terminated  by  cardiac  incompetence. 

In  fibroid  phthisis  signs  of  the  disease  exist  at  one  apex  or  possibly  in 
both  apices  and  the  history  is  apt  to  be  that  of  an  insidious  development 
with  years  of  cough,  expectoration,  progressive  emaciation,  slight  fever  at 
different  times  and  incapacity  for  more  than  very  light  tasks. 

Examination  reveals  flattening  of  the  affected  apex  in  front,  marked  de- 
pression of  the  supraclavicular  and  suprascapular  regions,  projecting  scapu- 
lae, dullness  on  percussion,  perhaps  of  tympanitic  quality,  bronchial  breathing 
and  creaking  or  dry  crackling  rales  and  voice-sounds  indicative  of  cavities. 

The  aspect  of  the  patient  is  that  of  one  having  some  chronic  disease,  and 
the  pulse  is  accelerated  and  weak.  These  various  signs,  differing  in  degree, 
depend  on  the  extent  of  the  fibrosis  and  the  rapidity  or  slowness  with  which 
the  process  has  advanced.  If  acute  tuberculosis  becomes  added,  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  symptoms  are  those  of  a  rapidly  wasting  disease  with  acute 
destruction  of  pulmonary  tissue. 

Haemoptysis  may  occur  in  these  cases  provided  a  vessel  becomes  ulcerated 
during  the  destructive  process.  In  fibroid  phthisis  it  may  result  from  rupture 
of  a  small  pulmonary  aneurysm,  but  such  is  not  common.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  bronchiectasis  has  supervened  and  is  the  cause  of  haemorrhage  the 
symptom  is  due  to  a  destructive  process  that  has  involved  the  bronchiajjwall 
and  neighboring  vessel. 

Chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  may  display  all  possible  degrees  of  differ- 
ence in  its  clinical  picture.  When  the  fibrosis  is  not  extensive  it  is  not 
likely  to  affect  the  general  health  seriously  and  certainly  does  not  incapacitate 
the  individual,  for  years  at  least.  When,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  extensive  and 
has  rendered  one  lung  or  a  major  portion  thereof  practically  useless  it  puts 
a  great  strain  on  the  ripht  heart  and  so  seriously  interferes  with  circulation 
and  respiration  as  to  produce  more  or  less  chronic  invalidism. 

The  course  of  most  cases  of  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  is  essentially 
chronic,  and  unless  the  individual  is  cut  off  by  some  intercurrent  affection 
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the  disease  in  question  is  likely  to  endure  for  many  years.  In  exceptional 
instant  is  a  pulmonary  fibrosis  that  has  originated  in  acute  pneumonia  may 
lead  to  death  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months.  The  final  breakdown  in 
chronic  cases  is  very  apt  to  come  from  failure  of  heart  power,  such  asystolism 
developing  slowly  or  being  the  speedy  result  of  an  acute  broncho-pneumonia. 

Physical  Signs.  Inspection. — The  portion  of  chest  overlying  the  cir- 
rhosed  area  appears  retracted  and  immobile  on  inspiration  (Fig.  37).  If  an 
en  I  ire  lung,  or  if  only  a 
lower  lobe  is  indurated, 
tbe  respective  side  looks 
smaller  than  its  fellow, 
the  shoulder  droops  and 
there  is  scoliosis  to  cor- 
respond. If  the  cardiac 
impulse  is  visible,  it  is 
displaced  toward  the 
retracted  side  and  the 
opposite  lung  may  show 
compensatory  develop- 
ment. 

Pal  pation,— Pec  t  oral 
fremitus  is  usually  modi- 
fied. It  is  decreased  or 
abolished  when  the  fibro- 
sis is  extensive  and  par- 
ticularly  when  it  is  of 
the  pleurogenous  vari- 
ety. If  bronchicctatie 
or  phthisical  cavities  ex- 
ist, tactile  fremitus  is 
likely  to  he  retained  os 
even  exaggerated  over 
such  areas. 

Percussion. — Pulmo- 
nary resonance  is  dimin- 
ished oi  e?en  wholly  re- 
placed by  dullness  that 
may  amount  even  to 
flatness.  Percussion  is 
attended  with  a  sense  of  greatly  increased  resistance.  Cavities  may  occasion 
a  high-pitched  tympanitic  note  in  certain  areas  in  the  midst  of  intense* 
dullness.     Such  i<  especially  the  case  at  t lie?  apex  in  fibroid  phthisis. 

Auscultation.— Tli e  normal  respiratory  murmur  is  lost,  and  instead  there 
is  broncho-vesicular  or  tubular  breathing.  This  may  lie  intense,  in  eases  of 
apical  fibrosis,  or  there  may  be  spots  over  which  the  breath-sounds  are  very 
TOggestlTe  "f  cavity.  In  pleuroirenous  cases  tbe  respiratory  murmur  may  be 
entirely  abolished.    The  voice  is  distant  and  feeble  or  bronchophony,  accord- 


Fio.  37. — Asymmetry  of  ehret  in  chronic  interstitial 
pneumonia. 
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ing  to  the  extent  and  density  of  the  cirrhosis  and  the  absence  or  presence 
of  cavities.  Indefinite  creaking  sounds  may  sometimes  be  heard  especially 
along  the  margins  of  the  lungs  or  where  dullness  merges  into  comparative 
pulmonary  resonance. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  is  ordi- 
narily not  a  difficult  matter.  The  history  of  some  antecedent  affection  capable 
of  leading  to  fibrosis,  together  with  the  combination  of  physical  signs  de- 
scribed above,  enables  one  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  massive  form,  but  when  areas  of  fibrosis  are  small  and 
scattered  their  existence  may  l>e  only  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — Xo  other  chronic  pulmonary  affection  produces 
dullness  and  bronchial  breathing  together  with  diminution  in  the  diameter 
of  the  affected  side.  There  are  cases>  however,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  or  not  the  signs  are  due  to  pleurisy  with  effusion.  It  is  possible 
for  pleuritis  to  have  developed  in  a  side  already  smaller  than  its  fellow  in 
consequence  of  spinal  curvature.  In  such  a  case,  as  in  every  other  of  pleuritic 
effusion,  great  aid  will  lie  obtained  by  carefully  noting  the  position  of  the 
heart  and  other  organs.  Intrapleural  collection  of  fluid  displaces  organs 
toward  the  sound  side,  whereas  in  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  their  dislo- 
cation lb  toward  the  diseased  side.  For  additional  differential  points  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  pleuritis. 

Cases  are  occasionally  encountered  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  say  posi- 
tively whether  the  flatness  over  the  side  is  due  to  thick  pleuritic  adhesions 
without  cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  or  whether  the  condition  is  one  of  independent 
cirrhosis.  It  is  generally  safe  to  assume  in  these  cases  that  the  productive 
inflammation  has  invaded  both  the  pleural  cavity  and  the  interlobular  con- 
nective tissue.  Permanent  compression  or  partial  collapse  of  a  lung  may 
result  from  pleuritic  overgrowth  and  in  time  the  chest-wall  may  Tetract 
somewhat.  But  in  such  instances  hyperplasia  of  the  interlobular  connective 
tissue  is  pretty  sure  to  take  place,  in  time,  and  the  lung  to  become  more  or 
less  cirrhotic  when  the  ease  becomes  really  one  of  the  pli-uroirenous  variety. 

The  most  difficult  question  calling  for  answer  is  that  of  the  existence 
or  nonexistence  of  tuberculosis  in  these  cases  of  chronic  interstitial  pneu- 
monia. The  an-wer  must  be  found  in  the  history  and  in  the  discovery  or  not 
of  tubercle  bacilli  and  shreds  of  pulmonary  tissue.  One  should  not  be  satisfied 
however  with  one  or  two  negative  sputum  examinations,  since  the  germ  may 
not  be  discovered  until  after  the  lapse  of  months  even,  in  tuberculous  eaaefc 
The  supervention  of  acute  phthisis  is  usually  not  difficult  of  diagnosis,  the 
rapid  wasting,  the  signs  of  forming  cavity  and  the  character  of  the  sputa 
making  the  nature  of  the  case  clear. 

Prognosis. — Chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  is  an  incurable  disease  and 
hence  the  question  confronting  the  physician  relates  to  the  life-prospect  of 
the  patient.  Nature  is  wonderfully  tolerant  at  times  of  pathological  processes, 
and  especially  bo  where  these  are  chronic.  Consequently,  even  the  induration 
of  a  whole  lobe  or  of  an  entire  lung  may  be  endured  for  many  years.  The 
individual  is  not  likely  to  he  capable  of  much  work,  but  with  a  favorable 
environment  he  may  still  enjoy  a  fair  measure  of  usefulness  and  happiness. 
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If  this  is  true  of  massive  pulmonary  cirrhosis,  then  how  much  more  it 
applies  to  limited  forms  of  fibrosis.  Children  in  whom  it  follows  broncho- 
pneumonia may,  in  course  of  time  and  under  good  hygienic  conditions,  grow 
up  into  fairly  robust  citizens.  They  are,  however,  more  susceptible  to  acute 
bronchial  and  pulmonary  disorders  than  they  might  otherwise  be. 

Even  fibroid  phthisis  is  not  prognostically  so  bad  as  might  be  thought. 
This  form  of  tuberculosis  is  essentially  chronic  and  therein  lies  its  relative 
safely.  The  tuberculous  zones  and  cavities  may  be  walled  off  by  dense  con- 
nective tissue  and  thus  the  disease  be  kept  from  spreading,  However,  when 
pemofl  with  considerable  pulmonary  fibrosis  fall  victims  to  acute  intercurrent 
disease,  they  are  likely  to  manifest  impaired  resistance  and  they  may  readily 
siiceumh  In  what  might  under  other  circumstances  prove  a  comparatively 
trifling  ailment.  When  at  length  the  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  has  led 
to  extensive  bronchiectases,  as  it  IB  claimed  to  do  by  Sir  Andrew  Clark  and 
others,  or  when  it  has  followed  upon  already  existing  bronchial  dilatation, 
the  prognosis  is  less  favorable  and  may,  in  some  instances,  be  serious,  depend- 
ing upon  the  Fever ity  of  the  constitutional  disturbance  caused  by  the  bronchi- 
ectasis. 

When  grave  circulatory  embarrassment  supervenes  after  years  of  tolerance 
on  the  part  of  the  heart,  then  prognosis  is  exceedingly  bad,  for  since  the 
cause  of  the  cardiac  inadequacy  is  irremediable  there  can  lie  no  hope  of 
completely  reinstating  heart  power.  If  the  compensatory  emphysema  of  the 
opposite  lung  should  become  such  as  of  itself  to  be  a  serious  element  in  the 
C106,  prognosis  is  doubly  grave,  for  there  are  then  two  conditions  to  contend 
with,  each  in  itself  bad. 

If,  finally,  tuberculosis  becomes  added,  aa  mnv  happen,  the  cirrhotic  tissue, 
being  poor  in  blood-vessels,  may  undergo  rapid  destruction  (Fracnkel).  The 
course  of  the  disease  then  becomes  acute*  cavities  form  rapidly  and  death  may 
supervene  in  a  few  weeks.  The  case  has  then  become  converted  into  an  acute 
ulcerative  phthisis. 

Treatment. — Chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  is  not  amenable  to  thera- 
peutic measures,  or,  in  other  words,  \vc  no  medicinal  or  other  means 
capable  of  restoring  a  fibrous  lung  to  a  normal  state.  Therapy  must  be 
limited,  therefore,  to  attempts  to  modify  symptoms  and  to  keep  the  general 
health  in  as  good  condition  as  possible.  In  a  considerable  number  of  eases, 
after  the  cirrhosis  has  become  fully  established,  the  patient's  health  is  such 
that  medication  is  not  required  and  medical  services  are  not  often  sought. 

If  the  individual  is  a  child  who  has  recovered  from  broncho-pneumonia, 
the  family  doctor  should  keep  a  general  oversight  of  the  case  and  promptly 
treat  those  intercurrent  ailments  to  which  such  a  child  is  liable.  It  may 
even  be  well  to  send  him  away  into  a  suitable  climate  for  the  winter  or  at 
such  tine  s  as  the  little  one  does  not  appear  to  thrive. 

Cough  or  dyspnoea  are  the  symptoms  most  likely  to  call   for  medical  aid. 
If  the  former  prove  especially  troublesome,  the  best  measure  would  be  a  change 
of  residence  to  a  suitable  climate  whenever  this  is  possible.     Should  such  be 
impracticable,  then  the  symptom  will  have  to  be  treated  by  inhalations,  e 
pectorants  and  sedatives  the  sumo  a-  in  any  other  pulmonary  complaint. 
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child  will  probably  improve  in  a  gratifying  manner  on  eod-liver  oil,  iodide 
of  iron  and  hy]M>phnsphites.  In  all  eases,  however.  H  is  most  important  to 
keep  the  child  out  of  doors  as  mueh  as  possible  and  to  keep  up  good  nutrition. 

DjepOGBft,  if  due  to  extensive  fibrosis,  cannot  be  wholly  controlled,  and  vol, 
much  of  the  shortness  of  breath  may  be  overcome  by  carefully  conducted 
breathing  exercises  since  they  tend  to  the  development  of  compensatory  em- 
physema of  the  opposite  lung  as  well  as  the  healthy  parts  of  the  cirrnosed 
lung.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nature  grows  very  tolerant  of  chronic  disorders 
provided  they  are  not  of  the  kind  to  impair  health  by  absorption  of  toxic 
products  or  to  interfere  seriously  with  processes  of  assimilation  and  growth, 

rases  showing  signs  of  bronchiectasis  must  be  managed  syraptomatically 
along  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  that  disease.  Such  cases 
do  best  in  a  mild,  dry  climate  where  the  days  can  be  passed  out  of  doors. 
Patients  whose  means  necessitate  their  remaining  in  their  home  climate,  no 
matter  how  adverse  this  may  be,  must  be  content  with  such  therapeutic 
measures  as  will  ameliorate  their  most  troublesome  symptoms. 

The  development  nf  pulmonary  tuberculosa  necessitates  management  along 
the  lines  laid  down  for  that  disease  but  with  such  modifications  as  arc  re- 
fjuired  by  the  fibrosis.  If  the  process  is  a  rapidly  destructive  one,  it  is  folly 
to  send  the  patient  from  home  but  if  chronic  it  may  lie  improved  by  perma- 
nent removal  to  some  health  resort  of  low  or  comparatively  low  altitude. 
Especial  pains  must  be  taken  to  maintain  nutrition  and  the  cases  must  be 
managed  as  would  any  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

The  development  of  cardiac  inadequacy  offers  an  indication  for  heart 
tonics  and  for  more  or  less  complete  physical  rest,  the  same  as  if  the  incom- 
petence were  of  other  origin.  The  probability  is  that  the  dilatation  of  the 
right  heart  cannot  he  wholly  overcome,  and  yet,  skillful  treatment  may  at 
length  reestablish  a  fair  measure  of  hypertrophy. 


CHAPTER   XXI 

PNEUMONOC0NI0SI8 

Historical. — This  is  a  general  term  proposed  by  Zenker  to  designate  the 
changes  in  the  lungs  following  the  prolonged  inhalation  of  dust.  At  the 
lime  when  this  subject  was  exciting  widespread  interest,  and  investigators 
were  studying  the  effects  of  the  inhalation  of  various  kinds  of  dust-particles 
there  were  other  terms  in  use.  Thus,  anthraeosis  was  the  appellation  given 
by  Stratton  to  Coal  Miners'  Phthisis,  while  siderosis  designated  the  disease 
due  to  iron  dust,  and  chalicosis  that  form  of  lung  disease  found  among 
workers  in  stone  dust.  There  is  now  no  need  of  such  distinctions  since  we 
have  harried  that  whatever  the  kind  of  dust  respired,  its  effect  on  the  lung, 
when  injurious,  is  essentially  the  same.  Zenker's  term  is  preferable,  therefore, 
since  it  recognizes  the  pathological  unity  of  the  changes  resulting  from 
causes  that  differ  in  kind  but  not  in  effects. 

It  is  said  that  even  as  early  as  1729  \Vep!er  directed  attention  to  the 
great  prevalence  of  pulmonary  disease  among  French  makers  of  millstones, 
and  that  In  1T75  Le  Blanc  confirmed  previous  reports  Concerning  the  mortal- 
ity among  such  workers.  The  great  stimulus  to  interest  in  the  subject  is  to 
he  dated,  however,  from  the  writings  of  Pearson  in  Ivngland  in  1813,  Gregory 
in  1831,  Stratton  in  1S37  and  many  others  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Christiaon,  CJreenhow,  Peacock,  Yirehow, 
Zenker,  Traube,  Goldheim,  Lewin,  Rosenthal,  KnaulT,  Grawitz,  Arnold  and 
many  others. 

Earlii  [vers  had  been  struck  by  the  black  color  of  the  lungs  and  of 

the  expectoration  seen  in  coal  miners;  they  believed  it  due  to  the  deposit 
in  the  lungs  of  particles  of  carbon,  and  both  Christian  and  Peacock  proved 
by  the  use  of  hydrochloric  aeid  that  workers  in  mineral  dust  actually  took 
demonstrable  quantities  of  such  stony  particles  into  their  lungs.  Virchow, 
however,  threw  a  bomb  into  their  ranks  by  declaring  that  the  pigmentation 
of  the  lungs,  seen  in  miners,  was  not  caused  by  carbon  but  by  a  pigment 
derived  from  the  blood.  This  led  to  many  experiments,  animals  being  com- 
pelled to  live  for  days  in  un  atmosphere  impregnated  with  various  kinds  of 
dust  These  proved  that  tine  particles  of  carbonaceous,  metallic  and  mineral 
substances  are  capable  of  penetrating  not  only  the  bronchi,  but  even  the 
distant  alveoli,  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  demonstrable  by  appropriate  hemical 
testa  and  by  the  microscope. 

In  186  I  Traube  reported  the  ceje  *>f  B  man  who  had  worked  for  many 
vears  in  charcoal,  and  at  whose  death  clearly  recognizable  particles  of  charcoal 
were  found  in  his  lungs.    In  consequence  of  all  this  mass  of  incontrovertible 
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evidence,  Vircfoow  at  length,  in  1866,  acknowledged  his  error  and  announced 
his  conviction  that  the  penetration  of  finely  divided  particles  into  the  deeper 
part*  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  was  not  only  possible  but  actually  the 
cue,  Zenker^  celebrated  case  of  a  worker  whose  duties  required  him  to  rub 
powdered  oxide  of  iron  into  tissue  paper,  and  from  whose  lungs  the  same 
iron  nalt  was  recovered  after  death,  attested  to  the  fact  that  other  forms  of 
Jut  than  that  from  coal  might  be  responsible  for  pulmonary  disease.  It 
was  this  observation  that  led  Zenker  to  suggest  the  name  siderosis  pulmonum 
for  such  cases. 

It  is  interesting,  furthermore,  to  record  that  Arnold  identified  particles 
of  lapis  hizuli  froni  the  lungs  of  workers  in  this  blue  pigment,  and  various 
silicate*  from  the  lungs  of  htoin._vutti.Ts.  Along  this  line  also  are  the  signifi- 
mnt  inve-ligations  of  Kiissmaul  and  Schmidt  to  determine  whether  or  not 
■iliac  acid  can  be  discovered  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  of  healthy  organs. 
Whereas  a  two-weeks'-old  infant  showed  not  a  trace  of  this  substance  in  its 
lung-,  the  percentage  of  ash  was  found  to  exi-t  in  increasing  amounts  with 
advancing  years  in  the  lunge  of  older  individuals,  ranging  from  4  to  17  per 
cent  in  adults  and  reaching  the  astonishing  figure  of  24.7  per  cent  in  a 
stonecutter. 

Anordinglv,  Kussmaul  gives  1  gramme  as  the  average  amount  of  silica 
present  in  the  lungs  of  persons  who  do  not  work  in  stone  dust,  while  in  a 
worker  in  smh  an  atmosphere  it  may  reach  3  grammes.  Heine!  corroborated 
these  results,  finding  30.7  per  cent  of  this  Substance  in  the  ashes  of  the 
lungs  of  a  glasspoliaher,  ami  in  another  workman,  who  died  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosisj  the  enormous  sum  of  I5.fi  per  cent  (Fraenkel).  It  was  this 
lust-men  I  ioned  investigator  who  suggested  the  name  rhalicosis  for  this  class 
ol  cases. 

These  and  many  other  researches  and  observations  established  beyond 
question  the  possibility  of  pulmonary  disease  resulting  from  the  inhalation 
of  dust.  They  also  .showed  that  all  forms  of  dust  are  not  equally  hurtful. 
Thus  vegetable  particles  are  by  no  means  bo  injurious  a>  those  of  metallic 
or  mineral  origin  owing  to  I  he  sharpness  and  hardness  of  these  latter.  Ac* 
COrdingly,  some  trades  arc  far  more  harmful  than  others,  namely,  needle- 
pointing,  knife-grinding,  diamond-cut  ling  and,  in  short,  all  such  as  create 
a  mixed  metallic  and  mineral  dust. 

The  recognition  of  the  above  fuels  led  to  the  adoption  of  means  calculated 
properh    to  ventilate  work-hops  or  to  precipitate  the  dust   (usually  by  mois- 

I )  and  UuiH  preveni  ii>  dissemination  through  the  air  of  the  room.    Con- 

iipientlyj  this  disease  no  longer  obtains  in  such  proportions  as  during  the 
i mi,  and  middle  part  of  the  lasj  century.  In  the  United  Stales  pneumo- 
noconioais  is  a  rare  affection  and,  outride  of  mining  regions  and  large  manu- 
facturing centers,  ia  scarcely  if  ever  encountered.  1  certainly  have  never 
seen  a  ease  thai  may  properly  eome  under  this  head.  I  recall  the  instance 
of  a  eoal  miner,  a  yoiing  man  of  lew!  than  twenty,  whose  attending  physician 
lu ought  him  h>  me  on  the  supposition  of  his  having  Tonl  Miners'  Phthisis, 
hul  who  wa>  suffering  from  a  plain  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and 
upectoration  was  no!  appreciably  stained  with  carbon  particles. 
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etiology* — This  has  been  practically  covered  in  the  foregoing  introduc- 
tory remarks.  The  fact  of  the  inhalation  of  dust  and  erf  its  penetration  into 
die  deeper  structures  of  the  lungs  has  beeD  sufficiently  attested.  The  real 
question  confronting  us  in  considering  the  causation  of  pneumonoconiosis  is, 
therefore,  whether  dust  particles  are  in  reality  as  irritating  and  injurious  as 
was  OQCe  supposed,  or  whether  tin*  destructive  changes  discovered  post  mortem 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  dust  or  to  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli. 

Observers  seem  pretty  well  agreed  thai  coal  dust  and  that  arising  in  the 
reduction  of  limestone  to  chalk  is  not  of  itself  especially  hurtful.  The  lungs 
become  pigmented  and  the  expectoration  is  blackish,  but  consumption  is  com- 
paratively infrequent  among  coal  miners,  excepting  among  such  as  labor  in 
the  deeper  galleries  where  they  have  to  breathe  the  fumes  of  gunpowder  used 
in  blasting  out  the  coal  as  well  as  the  smoke  from  their  oil  lamps  (Fox). 
Halter  and  Grab  are  said  by  FracnkcJ  to  have  regarded  chalk  dust  as  likewise 
not  especially  deleterious,  an  opinion  also  entertained  by  SommcrlVld  as  re- 
spects the  dust  from  piaster  of  Paris.  They  actually  thought  such  dust  might 
ex\  rf  a  somewhat  protective  influence  against  the  development  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  forma  of  dust  made  up  of  sharp,  hard  particles 
e\ert  s<>  pronounced  an  irritation  that  serious  disease  ensues,  either  chronic 
bronchitis  or  mbcrculn.-is.  t'f>ii<eipientlv,  workers  in  charcoal,  grinders  of 
all  kinds,  stonecutters,  workers  in  copper  and  pottery  are  particularly  liable 
to  suffer  from  the  disease  now  under  consideration.  The  same  holds  true 
of  persons  who  inhale  organic  dust,  especially  tobacco,  while  certain  of  the 
operatives  in  cotton  factories,  namely,  mixers  and  batters,  are  said  by  Wilson 
Fox  to  suffer  the  most. 

The  introduction  of  more  sanitary  surroundings,  i.  e.,  larger  workrooms 
and  systems  for  securing  adequate  ventilation.  have  materially  lessened  the 
prevalence  of  pneumonoconiosiB.  Not  only  is  less  dust  inhaled,  but  the 
genera]  character  of  the  atmosphere  is  improved,  and  hence  the  workmen 
are  better  able  to  withstand  the  harmful  effects  of  their  occupations.  In  the 
case  of  many,  notably  eigarmakers,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
deleterious  inlluence  of  dust,  tobacco,  e.  g.,  is  intensified  by  their  posture  while 
at  work.  They  sit  all  day  bent  over  in  such  a  manner  as  to  restrict  respiratory 
movement  and  hence  retard  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign  particles  that  have 
gained  aceesa  to  the  trachea  and  large  tubes.  In  this  connection  it  may  he 
stated  that,  thanks  to  the  intelligent  efforts  of  the  Cigarmakers3  Union  in 
obtaining  better  ventilation,  the  death  rale  from  consumption  among  its 
members  has  been  materially  reduced.  In  the  case  of  metallic  and  mineral 
dust  we  do  not  need  to  look  for  such  accessory  factors  since,  if  inhaled 
in  sufficient  quantities,  it  la  directly  and  powerfully  irritating  to  the  pul- 
monary tissues. 

A  more  interesting  query  regards  the  relationship  existing  between 
pneumonoconiosis  and  tuberculosis.  Before  the  work  of  Koeh  had  furnished 
reliable  data  for  the  recognition  of  tubercle,  observers  interested  in  this  phase 
of  the  Bttbjed  were  compelled  to  rely  on  the  gross  and  microscopic  appear- 
■BQM  without  being  able  to  recognize  the  bacilli.     It  was  natural,  therefore, 
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that  the  cases  of  phthisis  seen  in  persons  exposed  to  u 

dost  should  have  been  regarded  as  aetiologically  dim 

sumption.     Still,  even  at   that   time,  there  were  some  who  Hi***™**  to  the 

opinion  that  the  inhalation  of  dust  only  predisposed  to  tuberculosis,  and  that, 

apart  from  the  presence  of  tubercle,  destructive  changes  were  not  likely  to 

occur* 

At  the  present  time,  however,  this  subject  cannot  be  said  to  be  fully 
cleared  up.  In  the  lungs  of  pneumonoeoniotic  patient?  there  are  nodule* 
and  fibrous  masses  whose  exact  nature  is  not  conclusively  established.  Some 
observers  still  appear  to  hold  a  conservative  opinion  regarding  them,  while 
others  look  upon  them  as  tuberculous.  This  latter  view  seems 
by  the  diseuveiy  of  tubercles  on  the  pleura  or  peritonaeum  of 
mhose  lungs  appeared  to  furnish  evidence  of  pneumonoconiosis  only. 

Fowler  and  Fraenkel  hold  very  positively  that  the  inhalation  of  dost 
in  any  considerable  amount  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  factors 
predixptmng  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  the  light  of  modern  pathological 
and  bacteriological  knowledge  I  do  not  very  well  see  how  one  can  hold  to 
any  other  conviction  than  that  the  dust,  as  such,  may  lead  to  chronic  bron- 
* -hiti-  and  to  slow  indurative  processes,  whereas  the  breaking  down  of  lung 
result*  from  the  action  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  either  secondarily  or.  as  held 
■me.  primarily,  the  tulwrculosis  favoring  the  injurious  action  of  the  dust, 
merfeld's  tallies  given  by  Fraenkel  prove  beyond  question  that  pul- 
monary toberciiiosii  h  more  common  among  individuals  exposed  to  a  dusty 
atmosphere  than  among  persons  not  so  exposed.  The  influence  of  dust  in 
(his  direction  may  be  attributed  to  irritation  of  the  bronchial  mucosa  and 
injury  to  its  protective  epithelium,  but  Fraenkel  thinks  it  far  more  likely 
that  the  tuberculosis  may  be  referred  to  obstruction  and  obliteration  of  the 
lymph  channels.  In  those  instances  in  which  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  not 
produced  the  bacilli  an-  earned  by  the  lymph  stream  to  neighboring  bronchial 
glands  or  to  other  distant  organs  where  they  undergo  destruction.  Whatever 
be  the  ultimate  settlement  of  such  questions,  the  discovery  of  bacilli  in  the 
expectoration  of  this  class  of  patients  proves  that  a  special  form  of  phthisis 
due  exclusively  to  dust  does  not  exist,  but  that  workers  in  a  dust-laden 
atmosphere  are  especially  liable  t«»  consumption,  this  tendency  being  enhanced 
by  their  unfavorable  home  environment,  their  individual  habits,  resistance.  .  sfca, 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  changes  in  the  lung  induced  by  the  inhalation 
of  the  various  kinds  of  dual  are  essentially  the  same,  the  chief  point-  of 
difference  consisting  in  the  color,  and  hence,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the 
various  forms  of  disease,  anthracosis,  siderosis  and  chalicosis,  may  be  de- 
scribed together.  The  degree  of  change  in  each  depends  largely  upon  the 
quantity  of  dost  that  has  been  taken  in,  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
lungs  have  been  subjected  to  dust-inhalation,  and  upon  the  irritating  quality 
of  the  particles.  Other  factors  also  coming  into  play  are  individual  resistance 
and  the  supervention  of  tuberculosis, 

The  first  thing  thai  attracts  attention   is  the  color  of  the  lungs.     In 
anthracosis  the  organs  are  dark  or  even  black,  while  in  siderosis  they  are 
and  in  chalicosis  they  are  of  a  gray  appearance.    Other  kinds 
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of  dust  stain  flu*  lungs  of  a  hue  corresponding  to  the  color  of  th 
peculiar  to  the  mineral.     Thus*  workers  in  ultra-marine  may  hav< 
u  distinctly  bloc  appearance.     The  color,  whatever  it  may   he,  is 
Bail   but  invades  the  entire  organ. 

On  incising  the  lung  of  a  person  who  has  suffered  from  a 
eg,,  Urn  eut  surface  \b  smooth,  often  densely  black,  and  the  a 
flow-  m;iv  look  like  black  ink.  The  tissue  is  dense  and  hard  from  ll 
Tumi  of  fibrous  tissue  either  in  nodules  or  in  large  masses,  Bet) 
areas  the  lung  is  eanphyaeraatens,  while  the  bronchi  display  the 
and  catarrhal  swelling  of  chronic  bronchitis  or  are  more  or  1ft 
The  lihrote.  BlSQf  eUli  with  difficulty,  and  in  ehalicosis  may  grate 
knife  from  the  gritty  nature  nf  the  particles  contained  in  the 
tissue. 

These  areas  of  induration  may  be  scattered  throughout  the  org) 
greatly  preponderate  in  out*  or  another  lobe.  Thus,  in  one  case 
be  in  the  central  portion  of  the  hmg  a  mass  of  the  size  of  an  onuij 
larger,  while  in  another  the  upper  lobe  may  show  the  characteristi 
III  some  instances  tin-  m-uk  formed  connective  tissue  may  have 
necrosis  with  oOBSequenf  formation  of  an  irregular  cavity  with  ra£ 
Buch  destructive  change  is  probably  the  result  of  tul«?rclet  altho 
appears  to  think  it  may  take  place  without  such  intervention. 

Tlli  maimer  in  which  these  various  changes  take  place  is  the 
The  dust  is  first  taken  into  the  trachea  and  bronchi  where,  en 
mucus  cells  it  is.  Ih rough  the  defensive  action  of  the  ciliated  f 
ca-t  out  In  the  expectoration.  When,  however,  it  is  too  abundant 
gotten  rid  of,  nr  when  the  protecting  epithelium  is  shi*d  in  places- 
enters  the  mucosa  and  penetrates  into  the  lymph  spaces.  Here  i 
upon  by  the  CO©l*ective*tasue  cells  and  is  disposed  of, 

Should  the  dust-particles  he  too  abundant  to  he  successful  1}  tak 
by  these  cells  they  enter  the  lymph  stream  and  arc  carried  to  nu 
i.e..  to  the  lymph  nodes  surrounding  the  bronchi  and  nh 
to  the  interlobular  connective  tissue  beneath  the  pleura,  and  to  thi 
and  mediastinal  lymph  glands  where  they  are  retained  and  thus 
from  entering  the.  general  circulation  (Arnold),  This  attempt  o 
of  nature  to  dispose  of  these  irritating  foreign  particles  has  its  limit 
and  hence,  in  time,  there  is  set  up  the  sclerosis  of  connective  til 
results  in  extensive  areas  of  fibro-U 

Bitch  change*  alone  would  not  prove  especially  serious,  and  I 
torns  as  might   exist   would  probably  result   from   the   associated 
Tlir   resistance  of  the   pulmonary   tissue*  is   impaired,   however, 
time  or  coincident]?,  tubercle  bacilli  are  also  inhaled,  destructive  c 
induced   which  result   in  excavation.     Thus  it  is  that  vomica*  an 
which  in  no  wise  differ  from  those  seen  in  ordinary  consumption. 

Symptoms. — These  are  determined  by  the  nature  and  extent  < 
dominating  change-  Es  Oil  lungs,  For  a  long  time,  years  it  may  | 
in  a  dust-laden  atmosphere  may  follow  their  occupation  without  ej 
any  special  inconvenience.     At  length,  however,  cuugh  sets  in  a] 
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as  attends  climnic  bronchitis.  It  is  attended  with  expectoration  of  mucus 
usually  in  small  masses  or  lumps,  and  stained  of  a  color  corresponding  to  the 

kind  of  dust  responsible  for  the  cough.  In  anthracosis  it  is  grayish-black  or 
even  black  so  as  to  resemble  thick  ink,  while  in  siderosis  the  sputum  is 
reddish-yellow  or  Mack,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  iron  salt  inhaled.  Ex- 
amined by  aid  of  the  microscope  the  sputa  are  seen  to  contain  minute  frag- 
ments or  particles  of  coal,  steel  or  silica,  as  the  case  may  he,  the  dust-compo- 
nents being  contained  in  the  mucous  and  alveolar  cells  that  largely  make  up 
the  expectoration.  In  the  ease  nf  slnneworkers  it  is  said  that  occasionally 
tiny  fragments  of  silica  may  he  discernible  by  the  unaided  eye  (Fraenkel), 
In  Traube's  case,  particles  of  charcoal  were  easily  recognized  under  the 
microscope. 

Alter  the  bronchial  catarrh  has  existed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
shortness  of  breath  is  added  to  the  symptoms.  At  tirst  noticed  only  on 
exertion,  or  at  the  close  of  a  hard  coughing  fit,  it  at  length  becomes  wneesy 
tir  asthmatic  and  is  then  due  largely  to  the  associated  emphysema.  If  fibrosis 
In  extensive  or  the  right  ventricle  feeble,  and  especially  if  destructive  changes 
be  great,  the  consequent  dysprnea  may  be  extreme  and  form  a  marked  feature 
of  the  case.  By  this  time  emaciation  and  dehUity  are  added  and  the  patient 
seeks  a  hospital  or  takes  himself  to  bed  from  weakness  and  inability  longer 
to  endure  Ins  distress  vrithoul   medical  aid. 

Examination  of  the  chest  may  disclose  only  signs  of  bronchitis,  with  or 
without  areas  of  dullness,  and  bronchial  breathing  corresponding  to  the 
fibrosis.  In  many  cases  the  symptoms  now  point  strongly  to  a  phthisical 
procesSj  and  the  microscope  may  reveal  tubercle  bacilli  and  even  small  por- 
tions of  pulmonary  tissue.  In  such  an  event,  signs  of  cavity  may  be  de- 
tected at  one  or  the  other  apex,  fever  is  present,  loss  of  strength  and  flesh 
are  pronounced  and  the  case  presents  every  appearance  of  ordinary  consump- 
tion; indeed  it  would  be  so  considered  were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  pigmenta- 
tion or  grittiness  of  the  sputum. 

The  cortisK  of  pnouninnnenniosis  is  essentially  chronic,  hut  should  tuber- 
culosis he  added  to  the  fibrosis  the  downward  progress  of  the  disease  becomes 
hastened.  If  the  patient  leaves  his  occupation  during  the  stag*1  of  bronchial 
catarrh  and  seeks  treatment  his  symptoms  may  be  so  greatly  relieved  that  he 
will  even  consider  himself  cured.  Such  was  the  history  of  a  coal  miner  who 
was  =111  inmate  n\'  Cook  Count v  Hospital  during  the  Summer  and  Fall  of 
1904,  lie  sought  admission  because  of  cough,  expectoration  and  assoeiaied 
symptoms  due  to  chronic  bronchitis.  After  a  sojourn  of  several  months  his 
condition  was  so  improved  that  he  left  the  hospital,  as  he  thought,  cured.  It 
i>  worthy  of  note  that  his  expectoration,  at  first  thick  and  as  black  as  ink, 
gradually  lo-r  its  carbon  and  was  no  longer  block  at  the  time  of  his  discharge, 

This  is  in  accord  with  the  observations  of  Mcrkel  who,  according  to 
Fraenkel,  was  unable  to  detect  (lie  bluish  pigment  in  the  sputa  of  a  worker 
in  ultramarine  for  longer  than  fourteen  days  after  he  had  abandoned  his 
occupation.  In  Traube's  first  ease,  at  the  end  of  four  months  the  sputa 
entirely  lost  their  previously  characteristic  hue.  although  the  man  had  labored 
tor  yean  in  charcoal  dust  and  I  he  oedematous  lungs  must  have  been  thor- 
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oughly  impregnated  with  minute  particles  of  charcoal,  as  evinced  by  the 
grayish-black  color  nf  the  frothy  serous  expectoration,  hi  surli  rases  one 
is  not  to  conclude  that  the  lungs  have  gotten  rid  of  the  dust-particles  which 
haw  penetrated  I  heir  interlobular  connective  tissue,  hut  merely  that  what  dust 
was  contained  in  the  air-tubes,  i.  e,,  in  the  mucous  and  alveolar  cells  (dust- 
cells),  has  been  removed. 

Physical  Signs. — There  is  nothing  pathognomonic  in  these,  since  they 
are  only  such  as  are  found  in  other  diseases  that  lead  to  induration  and 
finally  to  ulceration  of  the  lungs.  In  the  early  stage,  i.  e.,  as  long  as  chronic 
bronchial  catarrh  is  the  only  result  of  dust-inhalation,  examination  of  the 
chest  is  negative  and  hence  distinctive  signs  appear  only  when  fibrous  trans- 
formation  and  excavation  have  become  considerable. 

Inspection  perceives  more  or  less  shortness  of  breath  and  respiratory 
movements  may  be  restricted  on  one  or  both  sides  and  at  apex  or  ban 
determined  by  the  extent  and  situation  of  the  lesions.  Although  more  or 
emphysema  is  associated  with  fibrosis.  Hie  thorax  is  not  likely  to  be 
barrel-shaped.  Instead  fhe  apices  are  retraeted  and  the  infraclavicular  re- 
gions flattened.  There  may  also  be  epigastric  pulsation  and  distended  super- 
ficial veins,  particularly  on  the  arms,  indicative  of  the  right  ventricle  dilata- 
tion and  impeded  circulation  through  the  lungs. 

Palpation, — The  induration  of  pulmonary  tissue  may  be  shown  by  in- 
crease of  pectoral  fremitus,  either  general  or  localized.  If  ulceration  hag 
led  to  formation  of  cavity  this  is  likely  to  be  apical,  and  hence  there  may 
be  marked  exaggeration  of  fremitus  over  such  an  area  beneath  one  or  the 
other  clavicle. 

Percussion* — 80  long  as  chronic  bronchitis  alone  exists,  Ihc  percussion- 
note  is  resonant.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  induration  supervenes,  resonance 
becomes  impaired  and  in  some  areas  the  note  may  be  positively  dull.  Should 
excavation  have  taken  place  this  may  be  Bbown  by  tympanitic  resonance  over 
a  limited  gone,  usually  in  one  or  the  other  infraclavicular  region. 

Auscultation. —  At  first  the*  breath-sounds  may  not  be  materially  altered, 
or  they  may  be  intensified  and  accompanied  by  coarse  mucous  or  sonorous 
and  sibilant  rales,  in  short,  the  respiratory  phenomena  of  chronic  bronchitis. 
Later  on,  in  the  stage  of  fibrosis,  breath-sounds  are  likely  to  he  bronchial  or 
semibronchial  depend  in*:  on  the  extent  of  induration.  When  the  breaking 
ilnun  q!  Itmg  tissue  takes  place  the  respiratory  murmur  becomes  distinctly 
tubular  or  even  cavernous  or  amphoric  over  the  area  occupied  by  cavity. 
Voice-sounds  are  intensified  and  even  peetoribxpinns  or  cavernous  over  the 
.same  zone,  and  coarse  clicks  or  even  metallic  tinkle  may  be  heard,  depending 
on  conditions  residing  in  the  eavily.  For  signs  distinctive  of  vomica  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  dealing  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  pneumonoooniosis  ought  not  to  be  a 
difficult  matter,  especially  when  pulmonary  changes  have  become  marked. 
In  the  anthracotic  form  the  inklike  sputum  may  of  itself  establish  the  diag- 
nosis, and  if,  in  addition,  the  signs  of  chronic  bronchitis  or  of  consolidation 
and  excavation  he  present,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  Coal 
Miners*  Phthisis.     In  certain  other  occupations  also,  the  color  of  the  cxpee 
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toralinn  ami  the  history  of  working  for  a  long  time  in  an  atmosphere  laden 
with  dust  of  the  same  color,  e.g.,  ultramarine,  furnish  sufficient  data  for  a 
diagnosis  of  the  complaint.  But  a  blackish  discoloration  of  the  sputa  alone 
is  not  to  be  always  relied  on,  since  dwellers  in  large  cities  often  spit  up 
mucus  stained  with  carbon  or  dust  simply  because  they  daily  breathe  an 
atmosphere  impregnated  with  smoke. 

Neither  is  a  diagnosis  to  be  based  on  the  history  of  a  patient's  having 
l>een  a  stonecutter  or  having  worked  in  a  dusty  atmosphere,  since  nowadays 
better  ventilation  of  workshops  has  largely  done  away  with  the  injury  that 
formerly  prevailed.  Even  if  signs  of  phthisis  are  present  in  such  a  worker, 
the  physician  should  exercise  caution  in  declaring  the  disease  due  to  inhalation 
of  dust.  In  all  such  cases  reliance  should  he  placed  on  the  results  of  micro- 
scopic inspection  of  the  sputa.  The  detection  of  particles  of  stone  or  steel 
settles  the  point  beyond  doubt.  Eemoval  from  the  injurious  atmosphere  may 
cause  a  disappearance  nf  dust-particles  from  the  expectoration  after  a  time, 
particularly  if  bronchial  catarrh  alone  exist,  but  when  destructive  lesions 
have  resulted^  it  is  likely  that  the  microscope  will  still  detect  particles  of 
mineral  or  iron,  as  the  case  may  be.  When  such  evidence  is  not  forthcoming 
1  think  the  nature  of  the  case  may  be  considered  open  to  doubt 

Prognosis. — This  is  determined  by  the  stage  of  the  process.  Simple 
chronic  bronchitis  may  be  relieved  by  permanent  withdrawal  from  the  harm- 
ful occupation.  When,  however,  fibrosis  and  emphysema  exist  a  restoration 
to  health  is  impossible,  and  when  ulceration  has  been  added,  the  prognosis 
becomes  had.  Proper  management  may  lessen  symptoms  or  even  retard 
progress,  but  permanent  arrest  of  the  malady  is  out  of  the  question. 

Treatment. — This  may  be  divided  into  two  heads,  prophylactic  and 
symptomatic.  So  soon  as  signs  of  bronchial  irritation  appear  the  patient 
should  be  advised  to  abandon  his  vocation  at  once.  He  should  be  removed 
to  a  pure  atmosphere1  and  should  he  surrounded  with  all  those  hygienic  con- 
ditions which  minister  to  health  and  to  the  mitigation  of  his  complaint. 
In  a  word,  he  should  so  live  as  to  prevent  further  changes. 

When  graver  symptoms  and  examination  of  the  chest  tell  of  the  existence 
of  unmistakable  pneumonoconiosis  the  management  of  the  case  must  be 
along  the  lines  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  the  lesions,  as  found  in  the 
chapters  devoted  to  chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema  fibrosis,  and  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  and  to  these  the  reader  is  referred.  The  ultimate  changes  in 
the  lungs  either  directly  induced  by  dust  or  following  thereon,  present  no 
new  Indications.  They  are  irremovable,  and  the  problem  confronting  the 
practitioner  is  how  best  to  build  up  the  patient's  resistance  and  most  effect- 
ively ameliorate  Buch  symptoms  as  occasion  greatest  distress.  All  such  meas- 
ures will  be  found  amply  described  elsewhere  in  this  wrork  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here. 


CHAPTER    XXII 

PULMONABY    EMPHYSEMA 

The  term  emphysema  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  since  it  signifies  an 
inflation  with  air  and  is  used  to  designate  several  quite  widely  different 
conditions.  In  applying  this  term  to  the  lungs  we  must  distinguish  two  chief 
forms  of  emphysema,  viz.,  the  vesicular  and  the  interstitial,  of  which  the 
former  is  the  one  to  he  mainly  considered  in  this  chapter. 

Interstitial  emphysema  may  be  dismissed  with  a  few  paragraphs,  since, 
by  itself,  it  rarely  forms  a  distinct  clinical  entity.  It  consists  in  the  infiltra- 
tion with  air  of  the  interstitial  or  interlobular  connective  tissue  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rupture  of  alveoli.  It  takes  place  most  commonly  along 
the  margins  of  the  lungs  and  is  shown  by  circumscribed  collections  of  air 
winch  project  like  blebs  or  buihe  above  the  surface  of  the  surrounding 
parenchyma. 

The  causes  of  this  variety  of  emphysema  are  both  pathological  and  me- 
chanical, the  former  being  such  as,  under  increased  expiratory  strain,  favor 
the  rupture  of  the  alveolar  walls.  They  are  enumerated  by  Hoffmann  n< 
follows:  (1)  Trauma,  (a)  external,  as  penetrating  wounds  or  contusions 
with  resulting  fracture  of  a  rib,  or  (b)  internal,  from  the  swallowing  of  a 
DeedQe  or  the  like,  with  penetration  of  the  gullet  and  contiguous  lung.  (2) 
Too  violent  inflation  of  the  lungs  in  attempts  to  revive  drowned  or  asphyxi- 
ated persons,  very  rare.  (3)  Foreign  bodies  in  the  bronchi,  (I)  Morbid 
products  in  the  air-passages,  (a)  intratracheal  tumors,  (b)  false  membrane 
in  diphtheria.  (.V)  External  violence  as  attempts  at  strangulation,  (tl)  In- 
voluntary or  cramplike  closure  of  the  glottis,  (ti)  during  childbirth,  (h) 
spasm  of  the  glottis,  (c)  violent  fits  of  coughing.  (?)  Attempts  at  exagger- 
ated inspiration.  (8)  Pathological  processes  which  lead  to  pulmonary  rupture, 
(a)  ulceration,  (b)  phthisis,  (r)  abscess  or  gangrene,  (d)  tumors,  (/)  cheesy 
lymph  nodes.  It  is  evident  that  of  these,  those  coming  under  the  last  classi- 
fication are  the  most  frequent,  and  that  some  of  the  others  probably  pre- 
suppose an  underlying  morbid  anatomical  condition  to  render  increased  intra- 
bronchial  air-pressure  capable  of  producing  interstitial  emphysema. 

As  already  remarked  this  form  of  emphysema  docs  not  ordinarily  give  rise 
to  symptoms  either  subjective  or  objective  by  which  its  diagnosis  may  be 
made.  When,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  pleura  is  also  ruptured  and  air 
escapes  into  the  pleural  cavity,  symptoms  of  pneumothorax  develop  acutely 
and  may  be  very  distressing  (see  Pneumothorax) •  Even  when  in  childbirth 
or  from  other  forms  of  violence,   interlobular  emphysema   is  produced,  i^ 
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presence  i>  only  declared  by  the  associated  subcutaneous  emphysema  which 
spreads  n\w  the   neck   and   chest.      In   the  chronic    form   subjective  symptom- 

are  wanting  and  the  disease,  if  shown  a1  all  during  life,  is  manifested  only 
by  hypcrrcsonance  which  may  not  be  differentiated  from  that  due  to  vesicular 
emphysema. 

Vesicular  emphysema,  totally  different  from  the  interstitial  form,  con- 
sists in  dilatation  or  ectasia  of  the  air-cells  with  consequent  increase  in  the 
volume  of  the  lungs,  and  not  infrequently  with  formation  of  small  cavities 
formed  by  the  coalescence  of  two  or  more  alveoli  whose  walls  have  given 
way,  A  variety  of  names  lias  been  given  to  this  condition  :  vesicular  or 
alveolar  emph\>enia,  in  contradistinction  to  the  interstitial  form,  substantive 
nr  Idiopathic  emphysema  which  Fraenkel  would  limit  t<>  <  i-<-  showing  alveo- 
lar rupture,  large-lunged  emphysema,  in  contrast  to  the  senile  or  atrophic 
variety,  and,  among  the  Germans,  Einfache  Lungenbliihung,  or  increased  pul- 
monary volume. 

Acute  vesicular  emphysema,  to  which  von  Basch  has  given  the  name  of 
Lungenschwellung  und  Lungenstarrheit,  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  course 
of  widespread  capillary  bronchitis.  It  is  shown  by  increased  volume  of  the 
lungs,  exaggerated  pulmonary  resonance,  and  numerous  fine  rales  with  pro- 
longation of  the  expiratory  murmur. 

I  aaw  such  a  case  in  Cook  County  Hospital  on  October  kJS1h,  11)03.  A 
girl  of  eighteen  was  brought  in  breathing  rapidly  and  laboriously,  unable  f<> 
speak,  cyanotic  and  cold,  The  history  obtainable  was  very  meager:  three 
weeks  earlier  she  had  been  taken  ill  with  tonsillitis  and  was  very  ill  for  a 
few  days,  had  then  improved  and  gotten  up,  hut  remained  so  weak  that 
after  a  few  days  more  she  again  took  to  her  bed.  One  week  prior  to  her 
admission  she  had  begun  to  show  great  dyspnoea. 

Ou  examination  her  pulse  was  found  to  be  extremely  feeble  and  rapid, 
the  heart-sounds  were  almost  inaudible  because  of  the  multitude  of  loud 
crackling  rales  throughout  the  chest,  and  obscuring  the  breath-sound-.  The 
percussion-note  was  everywhere  of  a  loud  drumlike  character,  so  that  the 
area  of  cardiac  dullness  could  not  be  determined,  Her  temperature  was  not 
elevated,  OOUgh  was  infrequent  and  weak,  but  after  the  ingestion  of  an  ounce 
of  whisky  a  little  muco-puru!ent  sputum  was  expectorated  with  difficulty. 
The  condition  was  believed  to  be  a  capillary  bronchitis  with  areas  of  broncho- 
pneumonia  which  latter  wen-  obscured  1>\  acute  distention  of  the  lungs.  In 
spite  of  the  most  vigorous  stimulation  the  patient  did  not  rally  and  died 
twenty-five  hours  later.    Xo  autopsy  was  obtained. 

Compensatory  or  vicarious  emphysema  i-  a  localized  process  which 
often  develops  when  the  whole  or  a  part  of  one  lung  is  rendered  impervious  to 
air  from  disease.  The  air  entering  with  each  act  of  inspiration  is  unable  to 
penetrate  the  diseased  area  and  therefore  makes  its  way  into  the  contiguous 
lobules,  distending  them  and  ultimately  producing  permanent  dilatation.  This 
is  a  physiological  and  conservative  process  by  which  the  portion  of  the  chest- 
wall  overlying  the  useless  area  is  kept  from  sinking  inward.  Tins  form  of 
emphysema  may  involve  an  entire  lung  when  its  fellow  is  incapacitated  hy 
ctrrh'  ipse  from  a  pleuritic  effusion  or  by  destruction  from  tuber- 
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GUlogig,      I!   is  \ery   frequently  encountered  in  a  circumscribed  p< 
lung  surrounding  amis  of  atelectasis  or  old  tuberculous  foci. 

\-  i  general  thing  these  y§c*riottsly  emphysematous  areas  d*» 
ihc  further  changes  to  be  described  in  the  substantive  variety, 
eases  of  long  standing,  atrophy  of  the  alveolar  walls  takes  pli 
tiguous  vesicles  become  blended  iuio  minute  cavities. 

In  senile  or  atrophic  emphysema  the  re  is  the  same  dilatatio 
eo&ee  of  alveoli,  but  the  total  volume  of  the  lung  is  greatly  dimi 
tn  the  eiaa  of  a  lemon,  Fraenkel  K  The  thorax  becomes  cm 
contracted  and  its  musculature  wasted,  There  are  dyspnoea  . 
chronic  bronchitis,  bnl  the  clinical  picture  is  very  different  fron 
large-lunged  variety.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  general  wasting  in 
and  is  not  amenable  to  treatment. 

JEtiology. — In  the  Itndy  of  the  causation  of  vesicular  empl 
problems  are  presented  end  hence  almost  innumerable  views  hav 
kftll)6(L,  Lacmiee,  who  first  described  the  affection  in  1826,  r 
association  with  chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  notably  catarrh  sec,  t 
in <li. -M-ii  that  the  emphysema  was  the  result  of  increased  intra 
pressure.  In  this  regard  all  authors  are  in  agreement  with 
Preach  clinician,  hut  they  are  not  all  in  accord  m  regards  the  mt 
of  this  factor. 

Laeimec  and  the  French  school  of  to-day  support  the  view  1 
inspiratory  air-pressure  which  distends  the  alveoli,  more  powerfi 
efforts  being  rendered  necessary  by  the  obstruction  to  the  ii 
occasioned  by  the  bronchitis  or  other  pathological  conditions,  Tl 
therefore,  as  the  inspiratory  theory. 

The  opponents  of  this  theory  champion  what  is  termed  tl 
theory* 

According  la  them  it  is  not  the  entrance  but  the  exit  of  air 
dend  so  difficult  ttS  1o  Induce  the  changes  seen  in  substantive 
This  interference  with  Free  expiration  may  depend  upon  u  vari 
tions,  as  narrowing  of  Hie  lumen  of  the  air-passages  or  merely  tl 
force  of  cough,  or  a  combination  of  both  these  factors,  ft 
however,  lhat  if  the  inspiratory  hypothesis  holds  at  id  I,  it  no 
to  eases  of  compensatory   emphysema  in  which  the  emphysumi 

are  contiguous  to  areas  rendered  useless  by  atelectasis,  bronchieeti 
etc.  Jn  such  it  is  conceivable  that  the  air  driven  in  by  forced 
might  ultimately  bring  about  alveolar  dibit  at  ion.  Inasmuch  as  i 
ized  vicarious  <ui|'li  v-enm  llie  effected  part  is  only  of  i ih  reaped 
does  not  display  the  atrophic  changes  seen  in  the  substantive 
believed  by  some  writers  (West)  that  such  emphysema  is  o!  tin 
hypertrophy. 

In    Support    of   the  expiratory    theory    it    is    pointed    "lit    tba 

emphysema  develops  most  early  and  markedly  in  thoae  parts.  [, 
and  borders,  which  receive  Hie  leasl  support  from  firm  pai 

ptrh)  should  be  i'-.pccialt  v  - -n-cepl  ible  to  ovvrd istcnt i"0  becomes  r 
ent  if  the  mechanical  effect  of  eough  is  considered, 
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in  the  lungs  of  adults  is  taken  to  indicate  tin*  retention  of  the  state  normal 
to  children,  in  other  words  of  the  feeble  resistance  normal  to  the  lungs  ol 
early  life.  This  heing  the  case  such  lungs  would  he  unusually  vulnerable 
to  influences  tending  to  bring  about  emphysema. 

An  inherent,  perhaps  congenital,  weakness  in  the  vesicular  wall  heing 
granted  it  is  yet  undetermined  in  what  this  defect  consists.  Cohnheim  is 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  developmental  defect  in  the  elastic  elements,  and 
Eppinger  is  said  to  have  made  some  observations  which  appear  to  confirm 
(V>hnheini's  view.  At  all  events  it  may  be  stated  that  authors  generally 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  underlying  condition  in  emphysema  is  some 
disorder  of  nutrition  and  that  this  accounts  for  the  injurious  effect  of  the 
influences  now  to  be  considered. 

Heredity.— There  are  a  few  instances  on  record  of  the  occurrence  of  vesic- 
ular emphysema  in  several  members  of  the  same  family.  Thus-  Schnitzler 
saw  it  in  three  brothers  at  the  age  of  thirty  without  obvious  cause  (West), 
and  Hertz  in  four  members  of  the  same  family.  Nevertheless,  such  instance- 
should  not  be  taken  as  indicating  anything  more  than  a  family  peculiarity, 
in  other  words,  a  vice  of  nutrition  peculiar  to  those  families.  They  do  not 
prove  the  influence  of  inheritance  in  all  cases,  m»r  in  such  a  proportion  of 
cases  as  to  warrant  its  being  considered  a  general  etiological  factor. 

Age. — This  disease  is  unquestionably  most  prevalent  at  or  after  middle 
age,  and  yet  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this  time  of  life.  Conspicuous 
examples  of  it  have  been  seen  in  children,  and  then,  generally,  as  a  sequel 
of  some  acute  pulmonary  affection,  as  measles  or  pertussis,  or  in  connection 
with  chronic  bronchitis.  In  such  instances  the  emphysema  should  he  put 
down  to  the  antecedent  or  associated  disease  and  not  to  the  age  per  >< .  The 
same  remark  may  be  made  of  the  influence  of  middle  age  in  its  production. 
Persons  who  manifest  emphysema  at  this  time  of  life  have  been  exposed  for 
a  long  period  to  the  influences  which  lead  to  emphysema  and,  with  the 
exception  of  that  variety  known  as  senile  emphysema,  which,  in  its  nature, 
differs  widely  from  the  substantive  form,  their  age  cannot  be  said  to  be  a 
direct  causative  factor.  If  it  were,  then  the  disease  should  be  infinitely  more 
common  than  it  18. 

Sex. — Males  are  strikingly  more  subject  to  emphysema  than  are  females. 
This  predominance  in  men  is  not,  however,  due  to  any  predisposition  inherent 
in  -ex  itself  1»ii1  must  be  ascribed  to  the  greater  exposure  of  men  to  certain 
etiological  influences,  as  bronchia]  catarrh,  occupations,  etc. 

Occupation. — If  the  expiratory' theory  i*  correct,  then  certain  occupations 
must  tend  to  the  production  of  emphysema.  They  are  such  as  entail  abnor- 
mal and  frequently  repeated  expiratory  effort  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
Accordingly,  the  disease  is  relatively  frequent  in  musicians  who  play  upon 
wind  and  reed  instrun  I  ass  blowers,  porters,  day  laborers,  and  all  others 

who  are  obliged  to  lift  and  carry  heavy  burdens  or  who  must  maintain  pro- 
longed and  severe  expiratory  effort.  The  fact  that  emphysema  does  not  atlliet 
all  persons  following  such  employments  makes  it  not  unreasonable  to  assume 
some  additional  element,  i.e.,  an  inherent  nutritional  weakness,  <»r  some  of 
the  diseases  which  will  shortly  he  shown  to  possess  an  etiological  influence. 
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But  whatever  be  the  precise  explanation,  the  relation  of  occupation  to  en* 
physema  h  too  intimate  to  be  ignored. 

In  (iermany,  where  the  disease  appears  to  be  more  frequent  than  in  the 
Baited  States,   I  saw  a  number  of  eases  which  exemplified  the  intlu. an 
occupation.     Yet,  in  this  country  I  have  observed  several  well-marked  ( 
plus.     Thus,  1  distinctly  retail  a  young  Swede  of  fifteen  years   of   age  who 
wan  a  member  of  a  brass  hand  and  who  sought  medical  aid  on  account  of 
such  B  degree  of  shortness  of  breath  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  play 
hit*  instrument,     To  my  surprise  his  lungs  presented   well-marked 
emphysema  and  he  was  advised  to  leave  the  hand. 

Another  extremely  typical  example  of  large-lunged  emphysema  observed 
in  the  early  years  of  my  practice  in  Chicago  was  in  an  Irishman  well  on 
toward  forty  who  had  hern  a  sailor.  This  man's  chest  was  so  round  and 
distended  that  he  could  not  cough  effectively  and  found  locomotion  very 
difficult  There  wwv  no  rales  and  no  expectoration  denoting  bronchial  ca- 
tarrh. On  this  account  T  was  at  a  h»>^  to  explain  the  production  of  his 
emphysema,  since  there  did  not  seem  to  he  anything  in  the  life  of  a  seafaring 
man  that  should  cause  his  disease.  I  [is  sputum  was  scanty  and  tenac 
and  now,  in  recalling  this  fact,  1  am  inclined  to  attach  much  etiological 
Importance  to  tlii*  character  of  the  expectoration,  in  accordance  with  Hoff- 
mann's opinion  of  such  cases  to  be  considered  subsequently. 

I  also  recoiled  having  seen,  in  consultation  with  the  late  Dr.  Charles 
(rilmaii  Smith,  a  Jewish  merchant  of  middle  age  who  was  confined  to  bed 
by  reason  of  dyspnoea  clearly  due  to  his  pronounced  emphysema.  In  this 
case  I  could  ascertain  no  cause  for  his  pulmonary  condition.  It  is  in  such 
cases  with  an  absolutely  negative  personal  history  that  the  assumption  of  a 
nutritional  defect  seems  the  only  reasonable  explanation. 

Chronic  Bronchitis. — The  association  of  emphysema  with  chronic  bron- 
chial catarrh  is  too  common  to  be  accidental.  It  was  unserved  by  Laennec 
and  has  been  dwelt  mi  hy  authors  ever  si  nee.  That  great  French  clinician 
verv  rightly  recognized  the  causal  connection  of  the  latter  with  the  former 
but,  as  previously  stated,  believed  lh<]  catarrh  was  operative  through  its  im- 
pediment to  inspiration.  The  correct  explanation  lies  in  the  hindrance  it 
occasions  to  the  exit  rather  than  the  entrance  of  air,  Tough  may  intensify 
the  effect  of  embarrassed  respiration  but  is  not  the  main  factor. 

Moreover,  as  pointed  ou!  by  Hoffmann,  it  is  not  catarrh  of  the  larger 
tubes  which  gives  rise  in  emphysema,  hut  it  is  the  presence  of  tenacious 
mucus  in  those  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  has  extended  to  the  smaller 
divisions  of  the  bronchial  tree.  The  secretions  do  not  prevent  the  ing 
of  air.  since  inspiration  is  powerful  enough  fo  force  air  into  the  bronchioles 
peripheral  to  the  seat  of  obstruction.  Tt  is  otherwise,  however,  with  e 
tion.  To  its  accomplishment  muscular  effort  must  aid  the  elastic  tcc 
the  lungs.  Tn  consequence,  the  alveoli  become  distended  with  each  respi 
act,  and  this  internal  pressure  leads,  in  time,  to  their  permanent  expa 
i.e.,  to  diffuse  vesicular  emphysema. 

That  the  real  factor  in  the  causation  of  this  disease  is  expiratory 
proven  by  the  clinical  observation  thai  old  asthmatics  invariably  beeoi 
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physematous  after  years  of  suffering.  In  then  we  have  =i II  tho  requisites* 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  finer  tubes,  tenacious  seerctions  and  overdistontion  of 
tlio  air-Teaictafc,  In  time  also  the  right  heart  dilates,  the  pulmonary  arteries 
grow  atheromatous,  and  I  heir  an*  (hen  added  the  conditions  whieh  aggravate 
the  catarrh  through  congestion  (the  Stauungskalarrh  of  the  Hermans),  as 
well  as  the  condition  of  rigidity  produced  by  turgesccnee  of  the  pulmonary 
vessels  and  styled  by  von  Baaeh  u  Lungcnstarrheit." 

Whooping-cough  and  measles,  especially  the  former,  are  well* recognized 
predisposing  causes  of  emphysema.  There  is  not  only  the  influence  of  power- 
ful expiratory  efforts  and  impeded  exit  of  the  respired  air,  hut  the  a<  ate 
disease  seriously  affects  the  nutrition  of  the  lungs.  Children  may,  and 
generally  <lo,  recover  from  tlui  alveolar  dilatation,  hut  if  the  elasticity 
of  the  parenchyma  is  too  seriously  impaired,  the  emphysema  may  he  per- 
manent. 

Other  acute  pulmonary  affections,  as  pneumonia,  do  not  lead  to  diffuse 
emphysema,  though  localized  or  vicarious  emphysema  is  common  during  the 
course  of  the  affection.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  an  acute 
pulmonary  disease  may,  by  impairing  the  resistance  of  the  alveolar  walls, 
predispose  to  the  complaint  now  considered  if  the  individual  too  soon  after 
convalescence  return  to  an  occupation  which  involves  powerful  and  oft- 
repeated  expiratory  efforts.  The  ease  of  Hertz's  patient,  already  cited,  is 
one  in  point. 

Heart  Disease, — Every  clinician  who  has  observed  cases  of  emphysema  has 
been    impressed   by   its   frequent  association   with   cardiac   disease.      Mo-t    of 
them,   like  myself  T  think,  have  looked  upon   the  association  either  as  . 
dental  or  in  the  light   of  an  effect,  not  a  cause;  in  other  words,   they  have 
regarded  the  emphysema  as  primary  and  the  cardiopathy  as  secondary. 

The  cardio-vascular  conditions  are,  for  the  most  part,  chronic  arterio- 
sclerosis, chronic  myocarditis  and  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of  the  rigid 
ventricle.  If  murmurs  are  present  they  may  denote  valvular  disease,  hut  as 
a  rule  they  are  regarded  as  relative,  or  muscular. 

It  is  interesting  and  suggestive,  therefore,  to  note  what  Hoffmann  has  to 
say  concerning  the  connection  between  emphysema  and  cardiac  disease, 

To  begin  with,  be  cites  the  statistics  of  Chamber!  showing  (lie  relative 
frequency  of  various  cardiac  lesions  to  emphysema  as  follows.  Among  258 
cases  of  this  affection  he  found  diseased, 

Heart  (muds  alone, . , , , .,,.♦, 30  times. 

Musculature  and  valves, 58  " 

Mus -If  diseased,  aorta  selenitic , t5  " 

Valves  alone 18  " 

Aorta  alone  atheromatous 19  " 

Hoffmann  then  remarks  that  it  is  quite  clear  that  emphysema  cannot 
occasion  valvular  disease  although  the  relation  of  atheroma,  synechia  and 
disease  of  the  myocardium  to  the  pulmonary  affection  may  be  questionable. 
His  own  opinion  is  that  they  arc  primary,  although  he  admits  that  in  man1* 
eases  the  emphysema  is  partial,  not  general.     There  are,  however,  all  possil 
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gradations,  from  the  circumscribed  to  the  dilfuse  form,  and  in  actual  practice 
it  is  next  bo  impossible  to  differentiate  these  two  bums  in  every  instance. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  which  condition  is  primary  and  which  sec- 
ondary is  increased,  sine*'  the  pulmonary  disease  may  undoubtedly  lead  to 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  with  secondary  changes  due  to  disturbed  cardiac 
nutrition. 

Hoffmann  then  points  out  that  cardiac  disease  may  predispose  to  emphy- 
sema through  the  catarrh  due  to  stasis  and  through  the  other  effects  on  the 
elasticity  and  size  of  the  lungs,  to  which  von  Basch  and  Gross  mann  have 
called  attention*  The  Utter,  by  experiments  on  dogs,  established  the  fact 
thai  the  position  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  volume  of  the  lungs  stand  in 
direct  relation  to  the  state  of  the  pulmonary  circulation.  In  other  words, 
when  cardiac  dyspncea  results  from  incompetence  of  the  left  ventricle  there 
are  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  increased  intrathoracic  pressure  and,  at  the 
same  time,  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  lungs  depending  upon  the  stasis  in 
the  pulmonic  system.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  flow  of  blond  into  the 
lungs  from  the  right  ventricle  is  impeded  (pulmonary  anaunia),  an  opposite 
state  of  things  results:  the  position  of  the  diaphragm  is  elevated,  intra- 
thoracic pressure  sinks,  and  the  volume  of  the  lungs  is  diminished. 

In  the  former  condition  the  congested  lungs  cannot  unfold  normally 
during  inspiration  and  hence  the  mechanical  effect  of  respiration  is  hindered. 
In  the  anaemic  lung  on  the  contrary  the  respiratory  play  and  hence  the 
mechanical  effect  of  respiration  are  increased. 

In  the  light  of  these  experiments  Hoffmann  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
emphysema  of  cardiac  origin  is  referable  to  the  rigidity  of  the  lungs  incident 
to  stasis,  and  that  this  enlargement  of  the  lungs  from  congestion  is  too 
often  mistaken  for  emphysema.  Yet  when  emphysema  and  pulmonary  statu 
coexist  the  former  is  in  reality  the  consequence  of  the  bronchial  catarrh 
occasioned  by  the  stasis.  The  subject  is  one  of  much  interest  and  merits 
further  investigation. 

Climatic  and  social  condition^  inhalation  of  dust,  etc.,  are  predisposing 
factors  in  emphysema  only  in  so  far  as  they  conduce  to  chronic  bronchitis 
and,  through  this,  to  the  disease  now  under  discussion  and  may  therefore 
be  dismissed  from  further  consideration. 

The  consideration  of  the  aetiology  of  emphysema  would  not  be  complete 
Without  mention  of  the  theory  advanced  by  Freund  which,  if  not  generally 
accepted)  ye1  possesses  the  merit  of  originality.  I  cannot,  therefore,  agree 
with  Samuel  West  when  he  speaks  contemptuously  of  it  as  follows:  "Why 
this  theory  is  mentioned  in  every  book  it  is  hard  to  understand,  for  at  the 
rnosl  it  would  account  for  the  change  in  shape  only,  and  this  is  neither 
constant  nor  essential/1 

The  theory  is  based  on  the  alteration  of  form  which  the  thorax  undergoes 
in  typical  examples  of  emphysema.  Normally  the  chest  is  slightly  flattened 
in  its  antero- posterior  diameter*  The  ribs  are  united  to  the  costal  cartilages 
in  such  manner  that  a  line  drawn  through  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  ribs 
and  cartilages  forme  an  angle  which,  very  obtuse  at  the  summit  of  the  chest, 
becomes  more  acute  ae  the  ribs  descend  toward  its  base   (Fig,  38).    When 
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In,.  38.      V.nii..]  nhiium  of  ribs  n\\d  sternum. 


inspiration   is   made  anil   tin*   thohu   expands   1 1 n_h    ribs    rotate  somewhat   on 
their  hmg  axis,  tin-  elastic  costal  cartilages  clongata,  and  at   the  height   of 
inspiration   form  B  still  mote  obtuse 
angle  with  their  respective  ribs. 

The  antero-postcrior  diameter  of 
the  chest  is  thus  increase  1  and  its 
contour  is  more  nearly  round.  Thk 
is,  in  fart,  the  thane  which  khe  em- 
physematous thorax  displays  and  to 
whirh    is    applied    the    term    bam-l- 

shaped  chart, 

Freund  concludes  that  tibia  change 

of  form  is  due  not  to  a  primary  ex- 
pansion   of    the    lung!    to    which    tit- 

thoracic    walls    have   accommodated 

themselves,  hut  is  the  result  of  struc- 
tural changes  in  the  costal  cartilage*. 

Tq    quote    from    Hertz,    "Somewhat 

short  of  the  I  weiil  nth  year,  accord- 
ing to  Freund,  the  rihs  assume^  from 
their  central  axis  outward,  a  dirty 
yellow  color,  and  become  softened, 
stratified,  and  coa  j-se- 1  i  he  red.  As 
these  fibers  now  have  a  tendency  to 

head  and  twist,  roundish  space-  and  breaches  form  between  them.  The 
Cartilage  is  thus  pressed  apart  in  it<  outer  layers,  and  increases  in  vol- 
ume in  all  directions.  The  tissue  loses  its  flexibility  and  elasticity,  be- 
comes stiff  and  brittle.  On  account  of  this  wayward  growth,  the  two  lx>ny 
points,  one  upon  the  rib  and  the  other  upon  the  sternum,  between  which 
the  cartilage  is  inserted,  are  spread  further  apart,  and  thus  the  ribs  are 
1'e.ived  outward  and  upward,  and  the  sternum  forward  and  somewhat  down- 
ward. By  the  further  increase,  the  cartilage  undergoes  an  exaggeration  of  its 
natural  outward  convexity;  ami  accommodates  itself  to  the  level  of  the  ante- 
rior extremities  of  the  bony  ribs,  so  that  the  thorax,  as  regards  the  six  lower 
true  ribs,  loses  its  normal  expiratory  attitude,  and  assumes  permanently  that 
of  inspiration.  The  permanent  distention  and  enlargement  of  the  thorax 
thus  produced  may  lead  to  secondary  distention  of  the  lungSj  and  finally  to 
emphysema/' 

The  only  other  theory  requiring  mention  is  that  of  Lange  who  attributes 
emphysema  to  a  neuromuscular  paralysis  of  the  bronchioles.  Even  if  such 
a  paralysis  were  capable  of  producing  dilatation  of  the  alveoli,  it  is  impossible 
of  satisfactory  demonstration  as  actually  occurring,  and  has  not  so  much  to 
recommend  if  as  have  the  other  (henries  to  which  more  space  has  been  given. 

Morbid  Anatomy, —  The  chest  being  opened  the  lungs  fail  to  contract  but 
are  observed  to  stand  forth  with  unusual  prominence,  Their  anterior  borders 
are  contiguous  throughout,  covering  over  and  concealing  the  pericardium  from 
view.     The  full  rounded  apices  extend  high  above  the  clavicles  while  the 
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I'W.  30.  —  Lung  of  pulmonary  emphysi-m?i. 


frrmr  margins  reach  unusually 
low,  in  well-marked  instances  lo 
the  level  of  the  eighth  or  rum 
the  ninth  costal  cartilage-. 

The  lungs  look  much  dryer 
and  paler  than  natural,  fed  ab- 
normally soft  and  downy,  and 
do  nut  crepitate  a*  they  should 
on  being  squeezed  between  the 
lingers.  Scattered  along  their 
margins  are  elevations  whieh 
have  the  appearance  of  blebs 
and  which,  on  closer  exarni na- 
tion, are  seen  to  be  Bubpleura) 
sacs  or  dilatations  formed  by 
extravasation  of  air  into  the 
interstitial  connective  fcuaoft 
These  collections  of  air  forni 
what  is  known  as  interstitial 
emphysema,  in  contradistinction1 
to  i  he  substantive  variety  now 
considered. 
Upon   the   removal  of  the  lungs  from   the    thorax  they   are   seen   to   be 

in   general    more  voluminous   than  usual    (Figs.   39   and  40)    and   often   to 

present    on    their    surfaces 

transverse  ridges  and  depres- 
sions   corresponding    to    the 

posit  inn   of   the    intercostal 

spaces  and  ribs,  and  caused 

by  the  distention  and  conse- 
quent strong  pressure  against 

the   chest-wall.      The    lungs 

may  or  may  no!  have  been 

united  to  (he  parietal  pleura 

by  old  ail  lie- ions.     Areas  of 

interstitial    emphysema    are 

often  found  ai  the  roots  «d" 

the  lungs  as  well  as  at  their 

margins.     These   blisterlike 

formations  vary  in  size  from 

that  of  a  pea  or  a  cherry  to 

that   of  a  lemon  or  a  small 

orange. 

Upon  section  the  ml  sur- 
face ia  seen  to  be  paler  and 

more  bloodless  than  normal, 

and  here  and  there  minute 


Fig.  40. — Lung  of  pulmonary  wwph 
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inspection  rmiv  detect  tiny  cavities  which  give  to  the  organ  a  somewhat  spongy 
appearance.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi  generally  presents  more 
<>r  teas  evidence  of  chronic  inflammation,  being  thickened,  congested  or 

thrown  into  longitudinal  ridges,  and  covered  here  and  there  with  masses  of 
tenacious  yellow  secre- 
tions. Bronchiectases  are 
not  generally  discovered 
in  this  diffuse  variety  of 
emphysema. 

E  xa  m  i  ned  n  1  i  e  rnseo  p- 
ically  (Fig,  U  )  the  al- 
veoli and  infundibula  are 
seen  to  be  dilated  and 
their  walls  thinned.  Here 
and  there,  indeed,  the 
atrophy  of  the  sffipta  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  cause 
}  MB  r  f  ora  t ion  and  coa  I  es- 
cenee  of  adjacent  alveoli, 
L  e.,  the  minute  cavi- 
ties already  mentioned. 
It  is  also  apparent  that 
the  blood-vessels  in  the 
alveolar  framework  have 
become  attenuated  or 
have  even  disappeared. 
Which    accounts    for    the 

dry  bloodless  appearance  of  the  emphysematous  lung.  Thickening  of  the 
intend veolar  connective  tissue  is  not  present  in  typical  eases. 

The  associated  changes  are  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  in 
particular  of  the  right  ventricle,  possibly  other  cardiac  lesions,  and  more  or 
less  sclerosis  of  the  pulmonary  arteries, 

Symptoms. — Dyspnoea  is  the  chief  symptom  from  which  emphysematous 
patients  sutler.  In  minor  degrees  of  the  malady  this  is  a  hreathlessnesi  which 
declares  itself  only  when  some  unwonted  exertion  is  made,  as* hurrying  across 
a  street,  mounting  stairs  or  rising  quickly  from  a  chair  to  leave  the  room: 
but  after  the  emphysema  has  become  pronounced  there  is  more  or  less 
shortness  of  breath  even  in  repose,  When,  at  length,  the  disease  has  reached 
an  extreme  degree,  the  air-hunger  manifests  itself  as  urgent  dyspnoea,  shown 
not  by  labored  respiratory  movements,  which  indeed  arc  rendered  impossible 
by  tire  permanent  distention  of  the  thorax  (Fig.  1".M  and  by  the  towered 
position  of  the  diaphragm,  hut  by  the  prominence  and  tugging  of  the  sterno- 
(leido-mastoid  and  other  cervical  muscles,  and  by  the  cyanotic,  anxious  ap- 
pearance of  the  face. 

This  dyspnoea,  so  inseparable  from  emphysema,  is  partly  of  mechanical 
partly  of  chemical  origin.     The  unnatural  increase  in  the  diameters  of 
chest  which  gives  it  the  barrel-shape  of  extreme  inspiration  renders  fur 
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Miomscnpir  sci "i ion  of  emphysematous  Junig. 
Note  ftnthraco^i-. 
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expansion  nnpoaable  and  prevents  the  in-  ami  oat-rush  of  air,  so  that  the 
proper  exchange  of  gases  within  the  lungs  does  not  take  place.  Carbonic  acid 
accumulates   in    the   Wood,   and    through   its   impression   on  the   respiratory 

centers  creates  a  feeling 
of  air-hunger.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease sufficient  oxygena- 
tion of  the  blood  takes 
place  during  repose,  and 
it  is  only  during  peri- 
ods of  exertion,  when 
the  demand  for  oxygen 
is  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply, that  breath lessness 
is  experienced.  When 
however  the  destruction 
of  pulmonary  capillaries 
and  the  rigidity  of  the 
chest  -  walls  have  re- 
-trie ted  the  flow  of  suf- 
ficient blood  to  the 
lungs,  heematosis  is  de- 
licicnt  at  all  times  and 
dyspnoea  is  constant.  In 
this  stage,  expiratory  col- 
lapse of  the  lungs  is  bo 
impeded  that  patients 
cannot  even  blow  the 
nose  or  congo  efficiently. 
< 'irculatory  embar- 
rassment is  now  added 
to  respiratory  inade- 
quacy     and     signs      of 

1 -,«. .42.  -rh,st  of  emphysema,  rett01M   stasis   P^    pro- 

nounced. The  co unte- 
nant e  becomes  puffy  and  cyanotic,  distended  capillaries  appear  on  the  cheeks 
and  nose,  the  external  jugulars  stand  forth  distinctly  and  may  even  show 
pulsation.  The  pulse  ia  small,  feeble  and  accelerated,  and  examination  of 
the  hearl  reveals  dilatation  of  the  right  chamta 

The  heart-tones  are  feeble,  often  obscured  by  a  soft  blowing  tricuspid 
murmur,  or  perhaps  over  the  right  ventricle  they  possess  a  galop  rhythm. 
The  liver  is  swollen  and  palpable,  usually  painful  and  tender,  particularly 
in  the  median  line.  The  urine  Is  scanty  and  often  albuminous,  haemorrhoids 
develop  and  oedema  appears  at  the  ankles. 

The  sufferer  has  been  compelled  to  take  to  his  bed  where,  supported  in  a 
fitting  position,  be  presents  a  clinical  picture  <if  dire  distress  tormented  by 
ortliopnoea  atnl  a  desire  to  cough  which  he  cannot  suppress  and  yet  cannot 
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accomplish  successfully  for  want  of  ex  pirn  lory  power,  indeed,  the  chronic 
bronchitis  which,  in  most  cases,  becomes  added  to  the  emphysema,  tonus  a 
very  prominent  and  sometimes  early  feature,  plaguing  the  path-til  ;in«l 
augmenting  his  difficulty  of  breathing  by  the  accumulation  of  mucus  in 
the  finer  tubes  and  by  increasing  the  emphysematous  distention  of  the 
luogs. 

Years  before  the  termination  of  their  disease,  patients  are  incapacitated 
for  work  and  hence,  in  the  poorer  classes,  drift  into  hospitals  and  almshouses 
where,  sheltered  from  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  and  recipients  of  medical 
aid,  they  remain  often  for  years. 

I  have  already  mentioned  a  man  who  had  been  a  sailor  and  who,  so  long 
a^  he  could  remain  in  one  of  our  city  hospitals,  dragged  out  an  exist eme 
of  tolerable  comfort  except  when,  during  the  winter,  his  bronchial  catarrh 
became  aggravated.  Then,  for  a  time,  his  suffering  grew  intense  ami  he 
was  confined  to  his  heel  with  frequent  ineffectual  cough  and  distressing  short- 
ness of  breath.  He  would  rally,  at  length,  and  again  get  about  and  even 
be  able  to  sit  out  of  doors  on  warm  sunny  days. 

The  covitSE  of  the  disease  is  essentially  chronic  and  may  drag  through 
a  number  of  years,  each  returning  season  finding  the  sufferer  a  little  more 
feeble  and  more  dyspncelc.  Acute  intercurrent  affections,  as  bronchitis  hut 
in  particular  pneumonia,  are  very  common  causes  of  death;  but  when  not 
carried  off  by  such  complications  the  victims  of  emphysema  generally  suc- 
cumb to  slowly  increasing,  general  or  cardiac  asthenia,  dying  under  the 
appearance  of  slowly  advancing  cardiac  disease,  with  intense,  often  paroxismal 
dyspnea,  cough  and  drop-\ . 

The  following  case  is  a  fair  example  of  the  disease  as  it  is  encountered 
in  private  practice  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  M.,  a  resident  of  Georgia, 
sought  my  opinion  in  June,  1003,  because  of  his  shortness  of  breath  which 
threatened  to  incapacitate  him  entirely  for  the  practice  of  his  profession  of 
law.  lie  gave  his  age  as  sixty-five  and  stated  that  he  had  served  as  an 
officer  in  the  Civil  War,  at  which  time  he  bad  hcen  wounded.  Fp  to  about 
ten  years  ago  he  had  enjoyed  robust  health  and  been  a  very  active,  energetic 
man. 

Me  then  developed  a  cough  which  had  gradually  grown  more  troublesome 
and  which,  of  recent  years,  had  been  accompanied  by  distressing  breathless* 
ness.  He  had  been  a  heavy  smoker  and  a  moderate  user  of  whisky  until  lie 
had  a  severe  illness  in  February,  1903,  since  which  time  both  habits  bad 
Imtu  abandoned.  The  illness  reiVnvd  In  was  one  <>f  cough,  (ever  and  greai 
prostration  which  kept  him  in  bed  for  several  weeks.  He  thought  it  might 
have  been  pneumonia.  Since  then  he  had  felt  much  weaker  than  before,  and 
his  breath  was  still  shorter.  Family  history  was  negative  and  there  was  no 
further  anamnesis  worthy  of  note.     Venereal  disease  was  denied. 

V     -oon  as  this  patient  entered  my  office  and  seated  himself  I  perceived 
he  was  breathing  with  considerable  difficulty.     His  respirations  were  audible 
several    fed  away  and  inspiration  was  accompanied  by  a  slight  wheeze,     tie 
Spoke  w-ith  apparent  effort  and  his  voice  had  a  husky  quality.     After  he  h 
remained  quiet  for  a  few  minutes  his  dyspnoea  disappeared,  as  far  as  coi 
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bo  observed,  yet  at  once  became  manifest  upon  his  rising  to  undress  for  an 
examination. 

The  countenance  was  suffused,  looked  slightly  puffed,  and  capillaries 
showed  plainly  on  the  cheeks  and  nose.    The  lips  were  somewhat  bine.    The 

neck  looked  rather  full,  and  the  ehest  had  a  distinct  though  not  extreme 
nunded  appearance.  With  each  inspiration  the  ehest  was  lifted  slightly 
upward  while  the  epigastrium  sank  visibly  and  evinced  distinct  pulsation 
directly  below  the  en  si  form. 

The  apex-beat  could  not  be  determined,  but  the  puke  showed  that  the 
heart  was  heating  ninety-two  times  a  minute.  The  pulses  were  symmetrical, 
regular,  with  exception  of  three  waves  which  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession,  and  were  tense.  The  blood- pressure  as  registered  by  Gaertncrs 
tonometer  was  158  mm.  In  volume  the  pulse  was  rather  small,  and  the 
arterial  coats  felt  moderately  stiff. 

Percussion  brought  out  a  full  Tesonant  note  which,  on  strong  percussion, 
became  unnaturally  loud  and  drumlike.  The  prspcordium  was  resonant,  with 
absence  of  the  area  of  superficial  dullness,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  lungs 
behind  yielded  a  far  more  resonant  and  intense  note  than  is  ami]  in  these 
regions.  The  line  of  liver  dullness  in  front  was  somewhat  depressed,  and 
excursion  movements  were  very  limited.  The  heart  could  be  outlined  with 
difficulty,  but  was  shown  to  be  increased  in  all  diameters,  especially  to  right 
and  downward. 

On  auscultation  the  breath-sounds  were  rather  diminished,  now  and  then 
accompanied  by  a  faint  wheeze,  while  the  expiratory  portion  was  prolonged 
to  about  the  length  of  the  inspiratory.  The  cardiac  tones  were  distant  and 
clear,  the  aortic  second  being  rather  booming.  Cough,  which,  by  the  war, 
was  infrequent  and  feeble,  brought  out  a  fewT  fine  crackling  rales  at  the 
posterior  bases,  but  on  the  whole  adventitious  sounds  were  not  pronounced. 

Palpation  of  the  abdomen  revealed  a  thin  dense  hepatic  border  a  hand's 
breadth  below  the  costal  margin,  and  pressure  upward  on  the  organ  shut 
off  the  man's  breath  appreciably  and  called  forth  gentle  remonstrance. 

The  urine  was  not  examined  for  the  reason  that  he  had  no  nocturnal 
micturition,  and  he  stated  it  had  been  found  negative  by  his  family  physician 
a  few  weeks  previously.  Nevertheless,  judging  from  the  cardio-vascular 
changes  it  was  inferred  that  there  was  some  degree  of  interstitial  nephritis. 

The  chief  interest  to  me  in  this  case  of  emphysema  lay  in  its  probable 
aetiology.  Then  seemed  to  be  nothing  in  his  profession  as  attorney  to  pro- 
duce it,  and  an  inherent  nutritional  defect  could  also  be  excluded  since  it 
did  not  begin  to  show  itself  until  after  his  fiftieth  year.  Likewise  it  did  not 
seem  reasonable  to  assume  pulmonary  stasis  as  its  predisposing  cause,  since 
there  had  been  no  embarrassment  of  breathing,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained, 
until  after  the  development  of  his  cough  ten  years  before  my  examination. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  was  most  in  accord  with  the  history  to  assume 
an  initial  bronchitis  to  which,  in  time,  flic  emphysema  gradually  became 
secondary.  This  hypothesis  appeared  strengthened  by  the  absence  of  signs 
of  profuse  bronchial  catarrh,  and,  it  will  be  remembered,  Hoffmann  main- 
tains that   emphysema  is  most  apt   to  develop   in   this  very  class  of  i 
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namely,  such  as  have  bronchitis  of  the  finer  tubes  with  scanty  difficult  cxpci- 

Finally,  one  other  fact  worthy  of  comment  was  the  almost  complete  ab- 
sence of  any  other  symptom  than  shortness  of  hreath.  This  was  not  at  all 
asthmatic,  i.e.,  paroxysmal,  hut  was  a  veritable  hreathlessness  on  even  slight 
exertion.  In  repose  he  was  <  >>mfortabk\  but  as  soon  as  he  stood  up  or 
engaged  in  forensic  argument  his  dyspnoea  asserted  itself.  The  action  of 
the  heart  showed  that  this  was  not  the  orpin  at  fault,  and  hence  the  diffi- 
culty of  respiration  could  not  be  attributed  to  anything  else  than  the 
mechanical  hindrance  occasioned  by  the  detention  and  immobility  of  the 
hmg& 

In  completing  the  clinical  picture  of  diffuse  emphysema  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  symptoms  often  become  changed  hv  attacks  of  asthma.  When 
such  is  the  case  it  is  my  observation  that  the  paroxysms  lack  periodicity,  that 
instead  the  dyspmea,  never  wholly  absent,  muni  tests  irregularly  recurring 
exacerbations  of  a  veritable  asthmatic  type.  When  things  have  reached  tins 
pass  the  sufferer's  condition  is  truly  pitiable.  In  addition  he  is  plagued  by 
cough,  is  unable  to  take  adequate  nourishment  or,  if  he  does  eat,  is  bloated 
with  gas  which  causes  frequent  eructations  and  increases  his  dyspnoea.  He 
loses  strength  and  at  length  is  confined  to  the  house  or  bed  in  a  state  of 
suffering  which  makes  death  welcome.  Such  cases  drag  a hmg  for  years,  but 
may  at  any  time  he  terminated  by  acute  hronehitis  or  pneumonia. 

Physical  Signs.  Inspection. — In  well-marked  eases  the  chest  assumes  a 
characteristic  contour  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of  the  "barrel- 
shaped  chest"  The  sternum  and  attached  costal  cartilages,  particularly  be- 
low, are  thrown  forward  so  as  greatly  to  increase  the  anteroposterior  diam- 
eter of  the  thorax  and  give  it  a  rounded  appearance.  The  spinal  column 
is  lengthened  and  curved  strongly  forward,  so  that,  the  scapulae  are  spread 
apart  and  the  patient  looks  round-shouldered  (Fig.  42).  JIis  face  is  puffy 
and  congested,  the  neck  sinks  into  the  shoulders,  the  superficial  veins  are 
engorgedj  and  usually  there  is  visible  pulsation  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

If  the  patient's  breathing  is  watched,  it  is  noted  that  although  the  cervical 
and  other  auxiliary  muscles  of  respiration  contract  strongly  the  thorax  does 
not  expand  and  collapse  with  each  act,  but  is  lifted  upward  while  the  epi- 
gastrins]  sinks  in  during  inspiration,  to  protrude  again  with  expiration.  If 
dyspnoea  is  extreme  there  may  even  he  coincident  depression  of  the  cervical 
regions,  the  same  as  in  asthma,  while  a  horizontal  groove  may  sometimes  he 
seen  at  the  level  of  the  lowest  ribs.  In  a  word,  the  chest  appears  to  be  in 
the  position  of  permanent  inspiration. 

Palpation.— Vocal  fremitus  h  diminished  or  sometimes  abolished,  and  the 
impulse  of  the  heart  is  indistinguishable  in  its  normal  situation.  Instead 
then1  is  usually  a  distinct  epigastric  pulsation. 

Percussion.— This  affords  the  only  reliable  sign  of  vesicular  emphysema. 
Owing  to  the  distention  of  the  alveoli  the  lungs  are  found  highly  resonant 
throughout,  being  drum  like  or  hyperresonant,  even  in  parts  that  normally 
possess  some  degree  of  impairment.  The  area  of  absolute  cardiac  dullness 
i      'I'literated  and  the  resonance  extends  far  below  its  normal  limits.     It  may. 
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[lidded,  reach  oven  to  the  inferior  costal  margin,  replacing  both  hepatic  and 
splenic  dullness. 

It  is  not,  however,  upon  exaggerated  pulmonary  resonance  that  the  diag- 
nosis is  to  he  based,  for  such  may  sometimes  be  observed  in  persons  with 
voluminous  lungs  and  thin  thoracic  walls,  or  in  those  who  have  resided  at 
a  high  altitude.  The  pathognomonic  sign  is  the  towered  and  stationary  posi- 
tion of  thf.  tlittpkragm.  To  determine  this,  one  notes  the  situation  of  the 
superior  boundary  of  liver-dullness  during  quiet  respiration  and  then,  getting 
the  patient  to  take  a  deep  breath,  percusses  the  base  of  the  chest  to  perceive 
to  what  distance  the  hepatic  flatness  has  descended.  Then,  as  expiration 
occurs,  it  is  again  determined  by  percussion  how  far  this  line  rises.  The 
di (Terence  thus  shown  constitutes  what  is  known  as  the  excursion-movement 
of  the  diaphragm.  This  differs  greatly  in  different  individuals,  but  in  health 
\>  always  very  appreciable,  deep  inspiration  forcing  down  the  line  of  hepatic 
dullness  at  least  to  the  upper  Ixirder  of  the  seventh  and  often  the  eighth 
rib  in  the  manimillary  line.  In  vesicular  emphysema,  on  the  contrary,  this 
alternate  descent  and  ascent  of  the  diaphragm  does  not  take  place,  and  if  the 
hvperresonant  lung  reaches  constantly  too  low,  as  well  as  remains  stationary, 
this  fact  is  diagnostic  of  pulmonary  emphysema. 

Old  pleuritic  adhesions   may  hold  the  lung-border  fixed,  but  in  such  a 
case  the  upper  line  of  hepatic  dullness  is  apt  to  he  permanently  raised  instead 
of  lowered,  and  Inspection  shows  an  absence  of  Litten's  shadow  sign 
Chronic  Pleurisy). 

Auscultation, — The  breath-sounds  are  vesicular  and  usually  of  diminished 
intensity.  Expiration  is  lengthened,  being  in  some  instances  quite  as  long  as 
is  inspiration.  If  rales  are  present  they  are  due  to  associated  bronchitis,  and 
for  the  most  part  arc  wheezing.  Tfa€  heart-sounds  are  feeble  because  obscured 
by  the  overlapping  lung.  If  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  has  been  produced 
there  is  a  systolic  whiff  in  the  tricuspid  area.  Organic  lesions  of  the  heart,  if 
they  coexist,  will  be  declared  by  the  auscultatory  evidence  of  such  lesions. 

Diagnosis. — In  well-marked  cases  of  diffuse  vesicular  emphysema  diag- 
nosis is  ii<>t  difficult,  lull  cases  are  not  infrequently  encountered  in  which  it 
is  not  so  easy,  and  then  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  following  points: 
(a)  History  and  evidence  of  shortness  of  breath  especially  on  exertion,  the 
dyspnoea  being  of  gradual  development  and  due  to  defective  expiratory  power, 
and  generally  associated  with  more  or  less  cough,  (h)  In  a  child  or  youthful 
person,  the  history  of  previous  acute  disease  as  pertussis  or  measles;  in  an 
adult,  history  of  some  occupational  influence  or  of  antecedent  chronic  bron- 
chitis, possibly  also  of  similar  affection  in  other  members  of  the  same  family. 
(i  i  The  barrel-shaped  chest  and  other  signs  described  above  under  inspec- 
tion, (d)  Resonance  on  percussion  usually  exaggerated,  replacing  precordial 
dullness,  depressing  the  line  of  hepatic  flatness  and  causing  marked  restric- 
tion or  complete  abolishment  of  the  normal  excursion  movement  of  the  dia- 
phragm, (r)  Feebleness  of  breath-sounds  with  lengthening  of  the  expiratory 
portion  and  usually  with  bronchitic  rales. 

Two  things  are  to  be  especially  borne  in  mind,  namely,  the  barrel  shape 
of  the  chest  is  not  invariably  or  necessarily  present,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
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when  present  may  he  the  result  of  previous  hard  labor  without  any  emphysema. 
It  is  of  significance  only  when  associated  with  symptoms  ami  percussion 
signs  of  vesicular  dilatation. 

One  should  not  rest  content  with  having  made  a  diagnosis  of  I  Ins  condi- 
tion. He  should  also  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  some  other 
pulmonary  disease  may  not  be  masked  under  the  guise  of  emphysema.  This 
ig  especially  true  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  since  this  is  not  infrequently 
associated.  If  such  be  the  case,  there  aught  to  he  evidence  of  the  tuberculous 
affection  in  dullness,  in  a  sense  of  increased  resistance  and  lint'  crackling 
rales  at  one  or  both  apices,  and  in  bacilli  contained  in  the  sputa.  There  is 
also  likely  to  he  some  increase  of  body-temperature  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
day,  whereas  in  emphysema  alone  fever  is  absent. 

An  old  ahfoess  cavity  may  likewise  be  concealed  by  extensive  compensatory 
emphysema,  and  may  muse  vesicular  dilatation,  (hough  less  marked,  of  the 
opposite  lung.  I  have  such  a  ease  in  mind  in  which  pneumonia  is  known  to 
have  terminated  in  abscess  thirty  years  ago,  and  in  which  the  signs  of  vomica 
are  completely  obscured  by  those  of  well-marked  vicarious  emphysema.  Tin- 
other  half  also  of  the  thorax  yields  a  hyperrcsonant  note,  so  that  without 
knowing  the  history,  the  case  might  very  easily  pass  for  one  of  substantive 
emphysema,  particularly  as  the  individual  displays  dyspmea  of  effort  from  an 
enfeebled  heart,  and  has  a  chronic  cough  from  catarrh  of  the  nasopharynx. 

Differential  Diagnosis, — Since  the  disease  in  quest  ion  is  characterized 
mainly  by  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion,  it  has  to  he  distinguished  from 
all  other  affections  displaying  the  same  symptom.  It  seems  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  in  this  respect  it  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  primary 
cardiac  incompetence  from  whatever  cause.  Error  in  diagnosis  may  arise, 
however,  in  connection  with  other  diseases  canting  dyspnoea.  Furthermore, 
sinee  some  of  the  signs  are  similar,  difficulty  of  differentiation  may  arise  in 
r-a-i-s  of  pneumothorax.  Emphysema  and  chronic  bronchitis  may  be  and 
often  are  so  intimately  associated  as  to  render  it  extremely  ditlicult,  if  not 
actually  ini]>ossible,  to  determine  which  of  the  two  is  primary  or  more 
important     These  various  affections  will   he  now  considered   seriatim. 

(1)  Cardltir  Ih/spium, —  (a)  History.  Careful  inquiry  may  elicit  setiolog- 
ical  or  other  facts  pointing  to  the  probable  existence  of  cardiac  disease  prior 

to  the  development  of  dyspnoea.  (6)  Symptoms.  The  breathle>sness  on 
exert  inn  is  very  like  that  of  emphysema;  but  when  dyspnoea  of  such  degree 
is  present,  there  are  likely  to  be  also  other  evidences  of  more  profound  circu- 
latory disturbance  than  in  most  instances  of  primary  emphysema,  (<?)  Phys- 
ical Signs,  These  are  more  pronounced  on  the  part  of  the  heart  than  <»f 
the  lungs,  namely,  murmurs  and  signs  of  cardiac  dilatation  with  increase 
of  absolute  precordial  dullness  and  rigidity  of  the  thorax,  hypostatic  pul- 
monary congestion,  rather  than  by perreso nance  or  obliteration  of  cardiac 
dullness,  and  other  evidence  of  mechanical  distention  of  the  lungs.  Jf  em- 
physema and  secondary  cardiac  dilatation  with  inadequacy  coexist,  it  may  be 
impossible  to  assert  which  of  ihe  two  conditions  is  primary, 

(2)  Aortic  Aneurysm* — (a)  History.     Syphilis,  strain,  age,  and  other  far 
tors  pointing  to  the  probability  of  aneurysm.     (//)  Symptoms.    Pain,  intern 
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paroxysmal  cough,  dyspnoea,  often  spasmodic  and  influenced  by  posture  as 
well  as  or,  perhaps,  more  than  by  exertion,  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
inspiratory  rather  than  expiratory,  (c)  Physical  Signs.  Pressure  on  lungs 
and  blood-vessels,  and  interference  with  the  proper  expansion  of  one  or  of 
both  lungs,  rather  than  signs  of  overexpansion.  (d)  The  X-ray  may  reveal 
the  presence  of  an  intrathoracic  tumor. 

(3)  Pneumothorax. — (a)  History.  That  of  previous  wasting,  fever,  sputa 
and  other  evidence  of  tuberculosis.  (6)  Symptoms.  Sudden  pain  in  the 
side  rapidly  followed  by  difficulty  of  respiration,  shock,  etc.  (c)  Physical 
Signs.  Unilateral  distention  with  tympanitic  resonance,  amphoric  breathing 
on  same  side,  displacement  of  heart  to  opposite  side  and  of  liver  or  spleen 
downward.  If  fluid  be  also  present,  the  characteristic  splashing  sound  and 
the  bell  or  coin  sound  above  the  level  of  the  fluid. 

(4)  Chronic  Bronchitis  or  Emphysema  the  Leading  Condition. — As  pre- 
viously remarked  this  is  often  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer  as  well  as 
an  important  one  from  the  standpoint  of  treatment.  The  following  point 
may  be  of  aid.  (a)  History.  That  of  Winter  cough  with  relatively  copious 
expectoration  for  years  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  much  dyspnoea,  and  also 
history  of  occupation  exposing  to  inhalation  of  dust  rather  than  to  increased 
expiratory  effort,  (b)  Symptoms.  Complaint  of  cough  and  mucous  or  muco- 
purulent expectoration  rather  than  of  brcathlessness,  although  this  latter  mny 
also  be  present,  (c)  Physical  Signs.  Pronounced  bronchitic  rales  of  all 
sorts,  often  over  the  larger  tubes  and  predominating  over  the  signs  of  pul- 
monary distention. 

Lastly  it  should  be  remembered  that  emphysema  and  asthma  often  coexist, 
for  the  twofold  reason  that  old  sufferers  from  true  bronchial  asthma  are 
very  apt  to  become  emphysematous,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  victims  of 
emphysema  and  bronchitis  often  develop  asthmatic  attacks.  In  all  such  cases 
it  is  important  to  determine  which  is  the  primary  affection,  and  it  may  be 
by  no  means  an  easy  task.  The  differentiation  must  depend  chiefly  upon  the 
history.  If  the  asthma  has  existed  from  early  life,  it  is  clear  that  this  is 
primary,  but  if  it  has  come  on  late  in  life,  it  may  have  followed  the  emphy- 
sema. Even  then  much  must  depend  upon  the  history,  and  one  should  take 
great  pains  to  ascertain  if,  perchance,  there  were  not  asthmatic  paroxysms 
with  intervals  of  comparative  immunity  for  years  or  months  before  the 
patient  began  to  notice  habitual  dyspnoea  of  effort  with  spasmodic  exacerba- 
tions of  dyspiuea.  In  such  an  event  it  is.  of  course,  presumable  that  the 
emphysema  was  secondary.  If  it  was  primary,  then,  of  course,  the  breath- 
lessness  and  cough  preceded  the  onset  of  asthmatic  seizures. 

Prognosis. — Diffuse  vesicular  emphysema  is  essentially  a  chronic  disease. 
Ordinarily  it  is  slow  in  its  development  and  slow  in  its  progress,  running 
over  a  period  of  years.  In  its  milder  manifestations  it  does  not  threaten 
life  directly  and  it  may  not  seriously  incapacitate  the  individual  for  the 
performance  of  light  occupations.  It  is  progressive,  however,  and  unless  it 
can  be  checked  by  treatment  will,  in  time,  lend  to  invalidism. 

When  the  disease  is  pronounced  it  is  not  likely  to  be  materially  improved 
by  treatment,  and  in  this  respect  furnishes  an   unfavorable  prognosis.     In 
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the  majority  of  cases  an  amelioration  of  symptom*  ii  ilio  most  thai  can  he 
held  out  to  the  patient.     The  association  with  chronic  bronchitis  renders 

pmgim-is  still  mure  unfavorable,  since  each  condition  nets  to  the  detriment 
of  ihe  other.  If  tli<j  emphysema  is  attended  by  or  has  led  to  serious  cardiac 
incompetence,  there  is  practically  no  prospect  of  more  than  temporary  relief 
by  the  most  skillful  management,  and  a  fatal  issue  is  only  a  question  of 
time,  perhaps  of  only  months  or  weeks. 

The  rapetventfam  of  aathmatic  paroxysms  is  a  bad  feature  since,  even  if 
these  do  not  shorten  life,  they  are  apt  to  resist  treatment  and  serve  to 
aggravate  the  emphysema.  Emphysematous  patients  arc  liable  to  attacks  of 
acute  bronchitis  but  not  pneumonia  (Liebcrmeister).  Since  the  powers  of 
resistance  are  already  taxed  by  the  primary  disorder,  such  intercurrent  dis- 
eases arc  apt  to  prove  more  than  their  feeble  vital  forces  ran  withstand.  All 
such  complications  should  he  regarded,  therefore,  with  grave  apprehension. 

The  prognosis  may  also  be  considered  most  unfavorable  if  the  emphysema 
appear  early  in  life.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  young  children  may  outgrow 
it,  hut  its  development  in  early  adult  life  probably  indicates  a  degree  of  nutri- 
tive disturbance  which  will  cause  the  disease  to  progress  more  rapidly  than 
at  middle  or  advanced  age.  In  such,  moreover,  there  is  small  Likelihood  of 
benefit  from  treatment  of  any  sort 

In  a  word,  although  life  may  not  be  actually  threatened  by  emphysema, 
except  in  its  late  stages,  still  there  are  so  many  conditions  which  may  work 
against  betterment  that  it  is  never  wise  to  promise  mneh  from  therapeutic 
management. 

Hoffmann  states  that  Wablcnbnrg  based  the  prognosis  on  the  results  of 
spirometne  observations,  it  being  very  unfavorable  when  I  his  apparatus  showed 
the  vital  capacity  nil  need  to  one  half  or  less.  Practice  has  mueh  to  do  with 
the  use  of  this  instrument,  however,  and  judgment  should  be  passed  only 
after  the  patient  has  familiarized  himself  with  its  u>e. 

Treatment. — The  great  aim  of  management  in  any  affection  is  its  cure. 
Unfortunately  this  is  scarcely  possible  in  diffuse  emphysema,  since  it  involves 
the  detection  ami  removal  of  the  cause  as  well  as  the  removal  of  pathological 
changes  which  are  manifestly  incurable.  In  Ihe  firsi  place,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  determine  the  precise  etiological  factor,  and  in  lire  second  place, 
this  cannot  be  removed  in  every  ease  when  discovered.  Thus,  an  inherent 
nutritive  defect  is  something  which  can  only  be  inferred,  or,  if  substantiated, 
cannot  be  removed.  In  such  a  case  the  most  Ibat  ean  be  done  is  to  minimize 
or  remove  sueb  other  influences  as  are  harmful  in  the  presence  of  a  nutritional 
weakness. 

It  is  likewise  not  always  possible  to  cure  a  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  or 
to  get  a  patient  to  abandon  his  injurious  occupation.  His  subsistence  and 
that  of  Ins  family  depend  upon  bis  employment  and  he  may  be  unfitted  for 
any  other  kind  of  work.  Nevertheless,  in  a  given  east*  of  developing  emphy- 
sema an  attempt  in  this  direction  should  he  made,  Failing  in  the  removal  of 
the  cause,  the  physician  must  next  direct  his  efforts  f<>  lessening  its  evil  effects. 

Bronchitis  must  be  treated  in  the  hope  of  diminishing  the  injurious  cough. 
The  patient  mu-t  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  restraining  bis  cough, 
27 
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and  when  this  is  uncontrollable,  of  accompli shing  the  act  in  the  most  effective 
rod  tf  the  rasa*  time  least  injurious  manner.  This  is  to  be  done  by  augment- 
ing expiratory  effort  in  the  way  described  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis, namely,  by  compressing  the  thorax  by  the  arms.  Remedies  of  service 
in  chronic  bronchitis  without  emphysema  are  applicable  also  to  the  class  of 
sufferers  now  considered. 

In  the  management  should  also  be  included  treatment  by  certain  mechan- 
ical devices,  i.  e.,  the  Pneumatic  Differentiator  and  Waldenburg's  compressed- 
air  apparatus.  The  former  is  an  iron  cabinet  so  constructed  that  the  patient 
sits  inside  and  yet  is  supplied  with  air  from  outside  the  box.  The  door  and 
window  through  which  the  tube  for  respiration  passes  are  capable  of  being 
hermetically  scaled,  while  by  means  of  a  bellows  on  the  top  of  the  cabinet 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  within  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  the  will 
of  the  operator.  The  Waldenburg  machine  is  simply  an  apparatus  for  the 
inhalation  of  compressed  or  rarefied  air. 

If,  in  the  treatment  of  emphysema,  the  Differentiator  is  used  the  following 
plan  is  adopted,  based  on  the  indication  for  augmenting  expiratory  power 
which,  owing  to  distention  and  rigidity  of  the  thorax,  is  lessened  or  nearly 
lost.  The  patient  enters  the  cabinet  and  takes  his  seat,  facing  the  window 
in  front.  The  door  is  now  tightly  closed  and  the  patient,  placing  between 
his  lips  the  tube  which  passes  through  the  window,  begins  to  breathe.  The 
operator  with  his  hand  on  ihe  arm  of  the  bellows  watches  his  respirations  and 
each  time  an  expiration  is  made  suddenly  shuts  the  bellows  and  thus  com- 
presses the  air  around  the  patient's  body.  Inasmuch  as  the  air  he  respires 
is  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  and  that  surrounding  his  chest  is  raised 
to  perhaps  two  atmospheres,  the  difference  is  considerable,  so  considerable,  in 
fact,  as  to  prove  a  very  powerful  aid  to  expiration.  Although  some  years 
ago  1  possessed  such  a  Differentiator  I  had  no  experience  in  this  treatment 
of  emphysema*  I  have  been  assured  by  others,  however,  of  its  efficacy,  and 
tin-  mode  of  treatment  certainly  appeals  to  one  as  theoretically  applicable 
to  this  class  of  sufferers.  It  is  obviously  of  real  service,  however,  only  when 
the  emphysema  is  in  an  early  stage  and  atrophy  of  the  alveolar  sapta  has 
not  taken  place. 

Another  method  of  treatment  which  in  Germany  has  been  much  employed 
and  scientifically  investigated  is  that  by  means  of  Waldenburg's  apparatus 
and  others  of  similar  design.  Instruments  of  this  kind  are  constructed  on 
a  different  principle  from  that  of  the  Differentiator,  since,  instead  of  aiding 
expiration  by  compression  of  the  chest,  fchey  only  permit  the  inhalation  of 
compressed  air  or  exhalation  into  rarefied  air.  The  former  method  is  not 
applicable  to  cases  of  emphysema  unless  there  be  much  associated  bronchitis 
and  alveolar  dilatation  is  not  extreme.  Even  then  the  inhaled  air  should  be 
compressed  only  -fa  to  ^  of  an  atmosphere  and  exhalation  is  made  into  the 
surrounding  atmosphere. 

Waldenburg  claimed  remarkable  results  in  emphysema  by  having  patients 
expire  into  Tarefied  air,  i.e.,  a  partial  vacuum,  ¥]ff  to  ^  of  an  atmosphere. 
Theoretically  such  a  procedure  ought  to  tend  to  empty  the  lungs  of  their 
residual  air  or  such  a  portion  of  it  as  would  make  the  succeeding  inspiration 
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all  the  fuller.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  would  seem  from  the  investi- 
gations of  others  (Josephson,  Lazarus,  Schreibcr)  that  instead  of  the  vital 
capacity  being  increased  by  such  a  procedure  it  is  actually  decreased.  Schrei- 
ber found  that  although  it  was  possible  for  a  healthy  person  to  exhale  150 
c.c.  more  of  air  into  a  partial  vacuum  than  into  the  outside  atmosphere,  still 
tlien-  was  no  appreciable  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  chest. 

SchreiU'r  concluded  that  benefit  from  such  a  method  of  treatment  can 
only  follow  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  an  acute  or  a  subacute  dilatation 
of  the  air  vesicles,  lie  believed,  furthermore,  that  in  cases  of  pronounced 
and  long-standing  emphysema  actual  harm  might  ensue  from  the  suddenly 
augmented  flow  of  blood  within  the  pulmonary  capillaries  incident  to  the 
diminution  of  air-pressure  within  the  alveoli  and  to  the  intensification  of 
respiratory  movements.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  this,  as  well  as  the  treat- 
ment by  means  of  the  Differentiator,  is  suitable  only  to  early  eases  and  prom- 
ises nothing  mote  than  possible  injury  when  there  is  probably  atrophy  of 
the  alveolar  sa*pta. 

The  possession  of  cither  of  the  mechanical  devices  just  described  is  not 
always  possible  to  the  general  practitioner,  since  they  are  expensive  and 
occasion  for  their  use  does  not  often  arise.  In  lieu  of  such  appliances  it  is 
reeon i mended  that  attempts  He  made  to  assist  the  feeble  expiratory  power  of 
emphysematous  patients  by  systematic  compression  of  the  thorax  after  the 
manner  suggesled  in  a  preceding  paragraph. 

An  assistant  may  powerfully  compress  the  chest  simultaneously  with  the 
patient's  expiratory  act  or  the  latter  may  be  instructed  b<>w  to  do  this  him- 
self, namely,  by  bringing  his  arms  down  across  the  front  of  his  chest  while 
at  the  same  instant  he  bends  forward  and  thus  aids  expiration  by  compression 
of  his  diaphragm.  Such  measures  are  manifestly  useless  and  may  be  posi- 
tively harmful  in  cases  of  substantive  emphysema  in  which  the  ch Tonicity 
and  severity  of  symptoms  are  such  as  to  suggest  the  probability  of  consecutive 
atrophy  and  rupture  of  alveolar  walls. 

It  is  likely  that  when  serious  pathological  changes  are  present,  too  vigor- 
ous attempts  at  compression  of  the  thorax  may  damage  the  dilated  lung- 
still  further.  It  IB  not  merely  theoretical  >  moreover,  to  assert  that  such 
attempts  would  seriously  embarrass  the  already  overburdened  right  heart  and 
aggravate  existing  venous  stasis.  These  considerations  make  it  plain  that 
mechanical  treatment  of  emphysema  should  be  confined  to  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease.  They  would  be  of  special  service  in  young  children  whose 
tissues  are  -till  elastic  and  capable  of  restoration  to  their  previous  healthy 
state. 

Along  the  same  line  is  a  recommendation  I  recollect  having  seen  many 
year-  ago  by  a  Kreneh  physician  whose  mure-,  I  regret  to  say,  I  eauimt  now 
find.  This  was,  that  emphysematous  patients  should  wear  continuously  a  steel 
band  about  their  chest  for  the  sake  of  the  constant  pressure  on  the  thoracic 
parietes  exerted  by  such  a  device.  It  is  not  impossible  that  habitual  com- 
pression of  this  kind  might,  in  time,  diminish  or  at  least  prevent  an  increase 
in  the  distention  of  the  chest  which,  if  it  cannot  be  said  to  cause,  at  all 
events  accompanies  many  cases  of  emphysema.     A  heavy  elastic  bandage  of 
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rubber,  while  less  powerful  and  durable  than  one  of  steel,  might  yet 

in  I  he  same  direction.     It  would  at  least  encourage  the  patient  in  the  feeling 

that  his  physician  was  not  merely  a  passive  spectator  of  his  physical  condit  ton, 

The  hu'ji'niv  uiamujemetd  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  whether  it.  he  in 
the  early  stage,  with  l  view  to  prevention  of  more  serious  manifestations,  or 
in  the  extromer  degrees  of  the  disease.  Injurious  influences  of  all  kinds 
nngj  be  removed,  when  possible,  and  when  not  possible  must  be  minimized. 
If  chronic  bronchitis  seems  to  be  the  harmful  factor  in  the  production  or 
the  aggravation  of  the  emphysema,  the  patient  must  he  withdrawn  from  all 
conditions,  as  dusty  occupations,  exposure  to  inclement  weather,  unsanitary 
surroundings,  etc.,  which  are  known  to  keep  up  the  bronchitis.  The  medical 
adviser  must  not  content  himself  with  merely  prescribing  medicine  but.  by 
minute  inquiry,  must  inform  himself  concerning  his  patient's  environment, 
and  then  must  aid  by  advice  and  in  other  ways  in  getting  him  into  surround- 
ings calculated  to  improve  his  physical  condition.  For  particulars  on  this  head 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  chronic  bronchitis. 

The  dift  should  be  included  in  the  hygiene  of  the  daily  life  and  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  with  emphysematous  patients.  It  may 
not  directly  influence  the  disease  and  yv\  the  necessity  of  adequate  nourish- 
ment cannot  he  doubted  in  any  chronic  malady,  especially  one  in  which  there 
may  be  an  inherent  weakness  of  tissue.  The  nutritional  defect  assumed  to 
underlie  emphysema  docs  not  depend  primarily  upon  a  lack  of  nutritive  supply, 
and  yet  insufficient  or  improper  food  may  very  well  accentuate  such  a  weak- 
of  tissue*  Such  must  undoubtedly  be  the  case  in  children,  and  hence 
in  patients  of  tender  years,  convalescent  from  pertussis  or  measles;  the  diet- 
ary must  be  ample  in  quantity,  nutritions  in  quality  and  easily  digested.  It 
should  be  especially  rich  in  fats  and  phosphates,  and  hence  milk,  cream,  e_ 
cereals  and  meals  are  indicated,  W\\\  no  matter  how  excellent  may  he  (he 
dietary  it  cannot  build  up  a  weakly  patient  unless  it  be  combined  with  an 

abundance  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  The  patients  must  therefore  be  en- 
couraged to  spend  as  large  a  part  of  each  day  out  of  doors  as  possible,  avoid- 
ing; of  course,  undue  exposure  in  weather  and  seasons  likely  to  induce  or 
aggravate  bronchial   catarrh. 

Climate  as  a  factor  in  the  management  of  emphysema  must  be  considered 

with  reference  to  associated  conditions  and   their  causative  influence  on   the 

alveolar  dilatation  rather  than  with  regard  to  any  power  it  max  possess  in 

retarding  or  curing  emphysema  directly.     Any  elimale  which  is  suitable   to 

outdoor  life  is  good  for  the  emphysematous,  provided  the  altitude  is  not  high. 

In  short,  anv  resort  :ii  low  levels  suitable  to  chronic  pulmonary  disorders  will 

answer  for  this  class  of  patients.     Preference  should  be  given  to  localities 

which   are   bracing    rather   than    enervating    and    are    moderately    dry,    e.g., 

«  and  the  Tttviera  in  Europe,  and  in  the  Fniled  Stale>  the  piney  regions 

■*  mth  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Central    Florida,  Southern  Texas.  Phoenix, 

it.  in  the  Winter,  and  Southern  California.     Kiev  nitons  of  over  2,000   feel 

■m  to  me  inadmissible  because  likcU   fo  ini  dory  emliar- 

Many  person-  of  this  class  may  not*  indeed,  be  able   to  endure 

>vation,  for  the  reason  that  their  chests,  dread)  expanded  to  their 
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ui most,  are  noi  capable  of  still  further  expansion  in  response  to  lessened 
atmospheric  pressure,  Low  altitudes  should  l>c  the  rule,  therefore,  and  yet 
tin-  degree  of  emphysema,  and  hence  of  secondary  dyspnoea,  in  any  given  ease 
must  determine  this  question 

Medicinal  O'/rnis  are  not  curative  in  this  disease,  and  therefore  are  of 
Berries  only  as  genera]  tonics  of  for  the  relief  of  symptoms.  Xux  vomica  and 
strychnine  are  universally  recommended  as  tin'  beet  tonic  for  the  respiratory 
organs  and  may  he  administered  for  a  long  period,  either  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  any  other  remedies  that  appear  indicated.  Ammonia  and  digi- 
talis may  be  giu-n  when  cardiac  weakness  becomes  added  be  the  emphysema. 
1 1  would  he  remembered  that  strychnine  or  nux  vomica  must  not  he  admin- 
istered with  ammonia  [(reparations  since,  in  alkaline  solutions,  the  alkaloid 
is  apt  to  he  precipitated,  when  there  is  danger  of  the  patient's  getting  an 
overdose  as  he  nenrs  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  It  is  a  good  plan,  therefore, 
to  add  a  Id  tie  acid  to  solutions  containing  nux  vomica. 

Other  tonics  as  iron  and  arsenic  are  also  useful,  especially  the  latter 
hecanse  of  its  well-known  tonic  properties  in  pulmonary  affections  charac- 
terized by  dyspnoea.  Cod-liver  oil  is  frequently  prescribed  for  emphysematous 
patients  hut  is  said  not  to  he  so  well  hornc  hy  those  who  are  corpulent  as 
hv  persons  who  ate  emaciated. 

Symptoms  calling  for  special  treatment  are  generally  such  as  arise  from 
the  associated  bronchitis  or  from  circulatory  embarrassment,  The  former 
disease  has  been  fully  dealt  with  elsewhere,  and  hence  it  needs  only  to  he 
stated  here  that  the  same  measures  are  applicable  when  it  is  combined  with 
emphysema  as  when  the  hronchial  catarrh  exists  alone.  Cough,  when  espe- 
cially troublesome,  should  be  mitigated  by  all  means  and  to  this  end  heroin 
seems  particularly  suitable,  (See  what  is  said  on  this  suhjeet  in  the  treat- 
ment of  chronic  bronchitis.)  When  dyspnoea  becomes  y^vy  annoying  this 
same  remedy  or  even  morphine  may  he  given,  since  the  indications  fur  its 
use  outweigh  its  drawbacks; 

Digestive  disorders  with  their  flatulent  distention  of  (he  stomach  and 
intestines  should  receive  careful  attention  by  appropriate  dietary  and  by 
remedies  calculated  to  promote  hetter  digestion  and  to  allay  the  formation 
of  flatus.  Constipation  must  not  he  permitted  and  an  occasional  cathartic 
often  affords  slriking  relief. 

Winn   cardiac   asthenia   is   pronounced    the   same    measures   are    indicated 

(rest,  cardiac  tonics  and  cathartics)  ai  in  cases  of  primary  heart  disease. 
The  sufferers  should  he  kept  in  hed  and  told  nut  t<»  engage  in  talking.  If 
nocturnal  dyspnoea  sets  in,  nothing  is  so  efficient  as  a  hypodermic  of  a  small 
dose   (I  of  a  grain)  of  morphine  with  atropine. 
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yit\*m*  of  <mm  or  both  Itnpi  or  etea*  the 

nit  »r»l  the  wm\U  of  \\*  aflVted  ahreoii  and  ewea  of  the 

fall  t/^-t^r  or  coHap-*.     Prior  lo  the  eoatiifcatkai  by  E.  Jocrg  1 1*32)  this 

i*/t#ltiVfti    »*•    regarded   a*    inliiwiMfmj    sad  was  often  confounded    with 

pajtiovm**  hot,  UwaI  Traube  end  many  others  it  k  mm  known 

to  \+  \tut»Ay  m**  harm -a  I  and  independent  of  inflammation,  except  in  so  far 

a*  (bid  taller  may  Ur  aecondarr  to  atelectasis. 

TU  ill  usually  divided  into  the  amgtnital  and  the  acquired,  the 

of  tbe  unexpanded  condition  presented  bj  the 
fo4al  I  if*?.    Thi*  form  doe*  not  differ  essentially,  howerer,  from 
if  if  awjuired  and  henc*  the  two  will  here  be  considered  together.    This  la  true 
tot  tl"*ir  atioloj/v  a*  well  a*  of  their  pathological  anatomy,  except  that  in 
the  i  of  tbe  acquired  form  a  far  greater  number  of  factors  comes 

Into  play,     M'  it  by  Hoffmann  a  newly  born  infant  may 

breathti  latiafactOTily  for  a  few  hours  and  then,  in  consequence  of  weakness, 
"»m.h-Iv  and  hence  allow  it-  lungs  to  go  back  into  the  state 
of  firinf  coHanac;  in  which  event  there  i-  nothing  in  the  ^tate  of  the  collapsed 
lirnpfM  lo  rli*tifigui*h  ihem  from  lungu  that  have  never  been  expanded. 

^Etiology.  A  yrt'nt  variety  of  conditions  may  serve  to  bring  about  pul- 
monary rolluppe,  hut  when  these  are  analyzed  they  are  Found  capable  of 
rhiMwiJiciihori  iwt 'onhiig  to  ifnir  modus  operandi,  as  is  done  by  Fraenkel. 
In  fh>'  I'm  ij  group  may  be  brought  those  conditions  which  act  through  de- 
fli  ii  ni  in  piratory  force;  in  the  second,  those  acting  through  obstruction  of 
iIm  nil  hibw;  in  the  third,  Kuch  forces  as  act  by  compression.  Jn  some  cases 
H*vi'iitl  *iich  BgencicM  may  be  operative. 

In  I  he  utrictlv  congenital  farm  and  in  the  atelectasis  of  the  newborn, 
I  In'  wiltiipiti'  inn  v  porainl  or  reassert  tlself  in  consequence  of  feeble  inspiratory 
farce,  nml  !h  very  likely  b>  be  the  case  in  protracted  labors  or  those  requiring 
ll.  a  hi  n  f  fWrejiH,  In  I  he  latter  il  is  very  possible  for  the  head,  and  hence  the 
i.  | mutiny  renter*,  to  bo  injured.  Feebleness  of  respiration  is  apt  to  oe 
u|ientlm<  in  weak   Infants  and  those  bom   prematurely. 

Niinibn  Aftinlogjcal  factoT  in  newly  born  infants  is  the  obstruction  of  air- 
tub*  b)  vagina]  secretions  or  meconium,  and  hence  atelectasis  from  this  cause 
i ■«  mow  Itkrlv  in  protracted  labors.  Finally,  both  of  the  factors  just  enumer- 
ated may  he  operative  in  I  be  same  0886. 

IO" 
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The  acqttwtd  form,  as  a  result  of  feeble  inspiratory  efforts,  is  met  with 
most  commonly  in  adynamic  states,  as  rachitis,  typhoid  and  other  continued 
fevers.  In  such,  the  factor  just  mentioned  is  intensified  by  the  protracted 
decubital  maintained  by  the  patients,  and  hence  the  atelectasis  is  apt  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  evidence  of  hypostatic  congestion. 

Pulmonary  collapse  from  obstruction  occurs  in  a  variety  of  conditions, 
most  obviously,  of  course,  from  foreign  bodies  in  a  bronchus.  The  oeelusion 
of  the  tube  must  he  complete,  else  emphysema  and  not  atelectasis  is  likely  to 
occur.  This  £Toup  of  cases  is  seen  most  often  in  infants  and  young  children 
suffering  from  capillary  bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia,  especially  when 
allowed  to  lie  too  long  in  one  position,  but  it  may  be  met  with,  equally  well, 
in  adults  enfeebled  from  chronic  catarrh  of  the  finer  bronchial  tul>cs.  That 
it  does  not  occur  more  often  in  chronic  bronchitis  is  probably  owing  to  the 


Fin.  43.— AtdectawLM  of  right  lung  in  unilateral  lmlmilmrux,      Notr  <lilT<*rt»nre  in  mae. 

vigoro  liratorv  efforts  and   Ills  of  coughing  which  serve  to  expel   secre- 

tions that  may  be  blocking  the  bronchioles.  It  is  obstruction  that  li  operative 
when  atelectasis  takes  place  in  measles  and  pertussis.  di-e;ises  serving  as  fre- 
quent etiological  factors  in  childhood.  In  these  there  is  probably  tumefaction 
of  the  bronchial  mucosa  as  well  as  accumulation  of  secretions. 

Causes  of  the  (bird  class  ate  those  acting  through  compression  of  the 
luntfs:  accumulations  of  fluid  or  air  within  tin-  pleura!  cavity  (Fig.  43), 
pericardia]  effusion,  tumors  of  various  kinds;  thoracic  aneurysm,  malignant 
new  growths  of  mediastinum,  pleura  or  lung,  enlarged  mediastinal  and  bron- 
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chial  lymph  glands,  etc  Even  an  hypertrophic!  thyroid  gland  situated  within 
or  ox  tending  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  beneath  the  sternum  is  capable  of 
exerting  sufficient  compression  to  bring  about  collapse  of  the  contiguous  lung 
borders,  and  in  Chapter  VI J I  is  the  reference  to  such  a  struma  which  power- 
fully  compressed  the  trachea  as  well  as  the  adjacent  lungs. 

In  children,  in  particular,  whose  thoracic  cavity  is  relatively  small  a 
greatly  distended  pericardium  is  a  frequent  cause  of  atelectasis,  especially 
of  the  left  lung,  and  the  so-called  Tins  Sign  is  founded  on  the  fact  of  col- 
lapse of  the  left  lower  lobe  in  extensive  pericardial  elTtisions.  Fraenkel  and 
others  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  ascites,  met  cor  ism  and  intra-abdominal 
tumors  are  capable  of  producing  more  or  less  collapse  of  the  inferior  portions 
of  the  lungs  through  upward  pressure  and  interference  with  the  proper  play 
of  the  diaphragm  and  other  inspiratory  muscles.  Lastly,  mention  must  h.> 
made  of  kyphoscoliosis  as  a  condition  capable  of  exerting  sufficient  pulmo- 
nary compression  to  bring  about  atelectasis,  especially  so,  when  in  addition 
to  lh*'  deformity,  there  is  feeble  respiratory  power. 

The  causation  of  atelectasis  would  not  be  complete  however  if  there  were 
not  still  another  factor  at  work,  and  this  is  absorption  of  the  residual  air  by 
the  blood  circulating  through  the  collapsed  area.  Proof  of  this  lies  in  the 
observation  that  after  death  the  lungs  are  not  found  atelectatic  although 
retracted  so  far  as  is  permitted  by  their  elasticity.  Yirrhow  is  said  to  have 
first  suggested  the  absorption  of  the  air  as  an  indispensable  condition,  al- 
though it  was  Lichtheirn  who  proved  ill"  correctness  of  Virchow's  supposi- 
tion by  experiment.  lie  also  pointed  out  that  it  is  this  absorption  of  the 
residual  air  which  completes  the  collapse  produced  in  part  by  pleuritic  exu- 
dates which  are  not  so  massive  as  fully  to  compress  the  lung.  It  is  stated 
that  first  the  oxygen,  next  the  carbonic  acid,  and  lastly  the  nitrogen  nre 
absorbed. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — -Atelectatic  areas  may  vary  in  size,  from  a  small 
group  of  lobules  to  an  entire  lobe  or  even  a  whole  lung  (Fig.  44).  Such 
areas  arc  most  frequent  in  the  lower  lung  margins  and  throughout  the  lower 
lobes.  They  attract  attention  by  their  bluish  color  (in  the  congenital  form 
brownish  or  grayish  lint— Fraenkel),  by  the  depression  of  their  surface  below 
the  niveau  of  the  surrounding  lung,  and  by  their  firm  consistence.  Their 
cut  section  is  smooth  and  when  the  blood-vessels  have  not  shared  in  the 
collapse  sufficiently  to  be  largely  emptied  of  their  contents,  blood  may  How 
therefrom. 

Atelectatic  areas  do  not  crepitate  and   they  sink   in   water,  yet  they  may 
be  rcinflated  and  become  indistinguishable  from  the  surrounding  parts,  pro- 
vided further  changes  have  not   taken   place.     These  changes  are  either   the 
result  of  subsequent  inflammation,  i.e.,  broncho-pneumonia,  duo  to  the  act. 
of  invading  organisms,  or  develop  in  consequence  of  long-continued   disu 
and  consist  in  the  development  of  interstitial  connective  tissue  and  coraph 
desquamation  of  the  alveolar  walls.     Circumscribed  atelectatic  zones  are  u 
ally  surrounded  and  may  even  be  obscured  by  areas  <»f  compensatory  e< 
physema.     Associated  with  the  collapse  are  the  changes  of  the  primary  * 
a?tiological  condition. 
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Symptoms. — Except  in  the  congenital  form,  pulmonary  collapse  is  rarely 
if  cvn  encountered  <»r  recognisable  as  an  Independent  clinical  entity*  Con- 
sequently, such  symptoms  as  it  may  occasion  me  likely  to  be  masked  by  those 


Fin    4  1—  Kiglit  lung  comptHilv  rHillsip*™'  awl  ndhiNflt,      Hie  *li«hily   reduced  in  KM, 

of  the  disease  on  which  it  depends.  Infants  whose  lungs  are  defectively 
expanded  manifest  lm-k  "f  vitality,  inability  to  cry  loudly,  and  cyanosis. 
In  young  children  Buffering  from  broncho-pneumonia  and  widespread  bron- 
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If  the  collapse  is  «o  persistent  and  extensive  as  to  lead  to  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  there  b  also  more  or  less  evidence  of 
circulatory  embarrassment  shown  br  distention  of  superficial  cervical  reins 
sod  signs  of  right  heart  engorgement  and  nsceral  stasis, 

|Vr*on*  with  pronounced  kyphoscoliosis  do  not  necessarily  display  symp- 
toms due  to  pulmonary  collapse  or  right  ventricle  strain.  Indeed,  they  may, 
on  I  be  contrary,  be  capable  of  much  physical  exertion  and  enjoy  good  health, 
when  the  heart  shows  signs  of  enfeeblement  or  when,  after  many 
.  the  general  health  becomes  impaired  and  respiratory  energy  suffers, 
that  *uch  individuals  exhibit  symptoms  of  pulmonary  and  cardiac  embarrass- 
ment Efen  then  these  are  attributable  to  cardiac  weakness  rather  than  to 
the  iteli  inch. 

Bedridden  patient*  exhibit  no  subjective  si«ms  of  the  pulmonary  collapse 
and  th*'  condition  i-.  SI  a  rule,  first  recognized  by  physical  examination.  The 
bases  of  the  lungs  exhibit  mora  or  leas  impairment  of  resonance,  diminution 
of  respiratory  murmur  andt  on  deep  inspiration,  fine  crackling  rales  which 
disappear  after  the  lobules  hare  become  inflate]  and  resonance  has  returned. 
II  in  tated,  therefore,  that  the  symptomatology'  of  atelectasis  consists 

rather  in  objective  than  in  subjective  manifestations. 

Physical  Signs, — Inspection  perceives  more  or  less  rapidity  and  super- 
ficial ily  of  respiration  depending  upon  the  extent  of  lung  collapsed.  In 
infant*  and  children  of  tender  age  there  is  apt  to  l>e  visible  sinking  of  the 
Koft  purl*  during  inspiration,  especially  at  the  base  of  the  chest  and*  accord- 
ing to  Leube,  Mich  retraction  may  Ijc  confined  to  the  side  corresponding  to 
the*  lung  involved,  In  cases  of  broncho-pneumonia  or  those  in  which  the 
righl  heart  suffers,  there  la  ocular  evidence  of  stasis  and  deficient  ha^matoaia, 
shown  by  distended  veins  and  cyanosis, 

Palpation. — Tins  furnishes  information  of  value  especially  in  differen- 
tiating from  pleuritic  effusions,  Bince  atelectatic  areas,  if  large  enough  to 
give  lie  lo  appreciable  physical  signs,  favor  an  exaggeration  rather  than 
diminution  of  tactile  fremitus,  Palpation  is  of  special  value  in  infants  in 
whom  percussion  may  he  very  difficult  and  deceptive. 

Percussion  yield-  positive  results  only  when  the  collapsed  area  is  of 
Hiiilietrnl  evlrnl  ( ,"«  rtn.  in  length  according  to  Leube)  to  he  recogniz- 
able  h\  this  moans  of  examination.  Such  a  zone  yields  dullness,  hut 
smaller  areas  are  apl  to  be  masked  by  a  tympanitic  note  due  to  compen- 
iiiory  emphysema  or  relaxation  of  Ihe  lung.  In  young  children,  there- 
fore, very  light  percussion  1-  necessary  to  the  recognition  of  such  small 
dull  patches, 
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Auscultation* — In  children  the  collapsed  lobules  are  apt  to  he  concealed 
hy  the  auscultatory  phenomena  incident  to  the  primary  affection,  but  when 
the  atelectasis  is  recognizable,  there  are  bronchial  hrcalliing.  bronchophony 
anil  crepitant  rales  brought  out  by  forced  inspiration.  With  repeated  forced 
inspiration  these  crepitant  rales  may  sometimes  he  made  to  dUappcar  and 
the  respiratory  murmur  to  become  vesicular.  Over  extensive  areas  of  collapse, 
breath-sounds  are  apt  to  be  enfeebled  and  even  abolished,  as  I  have  often 
nbsrned  in  atelectasis  doe  to  compression  bj  an  aortic  an»iiirv-ni. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  pulmonary  collapse  is  usually  not  diffi- 
cult. When,  however,  the  diagnosis  is  not  positive  the  existence  of  the  con- 
dition may  he  inferred  if  some  disease  is  present  capable  of  its  production. 
Given  an  etiological  factor,  the  diagnosis  is  rendered  positive  by  the  conjunc- 
tion of  dullness  over  a  circumscribed  zone  at  the  base,  feeble  bronchial  or 
diminished  respiratory  murmur,  bronchophony,  increased  pectoral  fremitus 
and  crepitant  rales,  all  of  which  g2Y€  way  to  resonance,  vesicular  breathing 
and  subsidence  of  rales  after  several  deep  breaths  or  change  of  position.  In 
the  case  of  aortic  aneurysm  mentioned  above,  a  change  in  the  direction 
of  pressure  led  to  partial  return  of  pulmonary  resonance  and  restoration  of 
the  breath-sounds  which  improvement  in  physical  signs  became  still  more 
marked  when,  after  several  months  of  treatment,  diminution  in  the  size  of 
the  aneurysm  took  place. 

Differential  Diagnosis.— In  diagnosing  atelectasis  one  must  differentiate 
from  the  following  affections: 

(1)  Small  pleuritic  exudates.  This  may  usually  be  done  hy  due  atten- 
tion to  history  and  symptoms  and  to  the  evidence  of  pressure  on  adjacent 
organs  as  liver  and  heart.  If  change  of  posture  causes  a  shifting  of  the  area 
of  dullness,  and  there  is  a  lessening  of  pectoral  fremitus  as  well  as  of  breath- 
ami  voiee-*ouud<,  ii   speaks  for  pleuritic  effusion  and  not  collapse, 

(2)  Pneumonia  of  a  limited  area,  and  especially  broncho-pneumonia,  is 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  history,  the  fever  and  the  persistence  of  the  signs, 
in  spite  of  repeated  forced  inspirations,  and  by  the  character  of  the  sputa. 
Since  the  physical  signs  of  the  two  affection*  are  very  similar,  especial  atten- 
tion must  he  given  to  the  influence  of  repeated  deep  breathing  on  the  dullness, 
bronchial  respiration  and  crepitant  rales, 

(3)  Hemorrhagic  infarct.  In  this  the  signs  are  also  very  like  those  of 
collapse,  but  when  bloody  sputum  is  ejected  the  diagnosis  of  infarct  is  clear. 
If  blood  is  not  expectorated,  one  must  rely  for  differentiation  on  the  perma- 
nence or  disappearance  of  signs,  as  the  ease  may  be,  after  vigorous  respiratory 
efforts. 

(4)  Tumors  of  lung  or  pleura.  These  are  chronic  diseases,  unattended 
by  fever.  They  give  rise  to  symptoms  which  do  not  occur  in  pulmonary 
collapse,  and  by  proper  attention  to  these,  as  well  as  to  the  history,  an 
accurate  differential  diagnosis  ought  to  be  achieved. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  upon  the  cause  of  the  collapse  and  upon  its 
extent.  The  congenital  form  generally  yields  to  appropriate  treatment.  In 
the  young,  when  due  to  bronchitis,  etc.,  it  is  likely  to  disappear  with  the 
return  of  the  child  to  health,  but   if  not  and   it   is   extensive,   the   general 
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chitis,  there  is  usually  hurried  and  shallow  breathing,  but  how  much  of  this 
respiratory  embarrassment  is  owing  to  the  collapse  and  how  much  to  the 
inflammatory  disease  is  difficult  of  determination. 

If,  after  subsidence  of  the  active  disease,  the  atelectatic  areas  do  not 
reexpand,  the  child  is  apt  to  remain  feeble  and  evince  more  or  less  want 
of  respiratory  capacity.  In  affections  in  which  bronchial  obstruction  or 
pulmonary  compression  is  present,  there  is  dyspnoea  of  an  intensity  propor- 
tionate to  the  extent  of  the  atelectasis. 

If  the  collapse  is  so  persistent  and  extensive  as  to  lead  to  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  there  is  also  more  or  less  evidence  of 
circulatory  embarrassment  shown  by  distention  of  superficial  cervical  veins 
and  signs  of  right  heart  engorgement  and  visceral  stasis. 

Persons  with  pronounced  kyphoscoliosis  do  not  necessarily  display  symp- 
toms due  to  pulmonary  collapse  or  right  ventricle  strain.  Indeed,  they  may, 
on  the  contrary,  be  capable  of  much  physical  exertion  and  enjoy  good  health. 
It  is  only  when  the  heart  shows  signs  of  enfeeblement  or  when,  after  many 
years,  the  general  health  becomes  impaired  and  respiratory  energy  suffers, 
that  such  individuals  exhibit  symptoms  of  pulmonary  and  cardiac  embarrass- 
ment. Even  then  these  are  attributable  to  cardiac  weakness  rather  than  to 
the  atelectasis  as  such. 

Bedridden  patients  exhibit  no  subjective  signs  of  the  pulmonary  collapse 
and  the  condition  is,  as  a  rule,  first  recognized  by  physical  examination.  The 
bases  of  the  lungs  exhibit  more  or  less  impairment  of  resonance,  diminution 
of  respiratory  murmur  and,  on  deep  inspiration,  fine  crackling  rales  which 
disappear  after  the  lobules  have  become  inflated  and  resonance  has  returned. 
It  may  be  stated,  therefore,  that  the  symptomatology  of  atelectasis  consists 
rather  in  objective  than  in  subjective  manifestations. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection  perceives  more  or  less  rapidity  and  super- 
ficiality of  respiration  depending  upon  the  extent  of  lung  collapsed.  In 
infants  and  children  of  tender  age  there  is  apt  to  be  visible  sinking  of  the 
soft  parts  during  inspiration,  especially  at  the  base  of  the  chest  and,  accord- 
ing to  Leube,  such  retraction  may  be  confined  to  the  side  corresponding  to 
the  lung  involved.  In  cases  of  broncho-pneumonia  or  those  in  which  the 
right  heart  suffers,  there  is  ocular  evidence  of  stasis  and  deficient  haematosis, 
shown  by  distended  veins  and  cyanosis. 

Palpation. — This  furnishes  information  of  value  especially  in  differen- 
tiating from  pleuritic  effusions,  since  atelectatic  areas,  if  large  enough  to 
give  rise  to  appreciable  physical  signs,  favor  an  exaggeration  rather  than 
diminution  of  tactile  fremitus.  Falpation  is  of  special  value  in  infants  in 
whom  percussion  may  be  very  difficult  and  deceptive. 

Percussion  yields  positive  results  only  when  the  collapsed  area  is  of 
sufficient  extent  (5  cm.  in  length  according  to  Leubo)  to  be  recogniz- 
able by  this  means  of  examination.  Such  a  zone  yields  dullness,  but 
smaller  areas  are  apt  to  be  masked  by  a  tympanitic  note  due  to  compen- 
satory emphysema  or  relaxation  of  the  lung.  In  young  children,  there- 
fore, very  light  percussion  is  necessary  to  the  recognition  of  such  small 
dull  patches. 


CHAPTER    XXIV 

iTLMMXAiiv   TruKircri.osis 

Introductory.—  Pulmonary  consumption  has  probably  existed  as  long  as 
man  has  lived  in  established  communities  and  ceased  to  lead  a  nomadic 
mateoce,  At  all  events,  its  history  is  contemporaneous  with  thai  of  iin^li- 
eine.  The  disease  was  familiar  to  Hippocrates  and  early  medical  writers 
who  followed  him,  but,  owing  to  ignorance  of  morbid  anatomy  and  of  proper 
diagnostic  methods,  was  unavoidably  confounded  with  other  pulmonary  com- 
plaints displaying  similar  symptoms.  For  centuries  the  ban  of  church  and 
state  placed  upon  poat-mortrm  investigation  restricted  medical  men  to  the 
clinical  aspects  of  disease,  and  to  this  pulmonary  consumption  furnished  no 
exception. 

In  the  course  of  time,  when  anatomists  and  pathologists  had  hroken  away 
from  the  bondage  to  superstition  and  ecclesiastical  prejudice,  they  began  to 
study  consumption  from  another  standpoint.  In  1689  Morton  Brat  aa- 
crihed  the  development  of  phthisis  to  masses  in  the  lungs,  which  be  called 
by  the  old  term  of  tubercle.  It  is  customary,  therefore,  if*  credit  him  with 
i he  discovery  of  tubercles  as  the  cause  of  (he  various  forms  of  pulmonary 
consumption.  Such  is,  however,  an  error,  since  Morton  did  not  recognize 
miliar}'  tubercles  but  called  by  the  name  of  tubercle   the  infiltrated   and 

swollen  bronchial  lymph  nodes  seen  in  tuberculosis.  Nevertheless,  from  Mor- 
ton's observations  afl  contained  in  his  "  rhihismlngin  "  dates  the  modern 
view  of  tuberculosis. 

It  was  Bayle  who,  in  1810,  first  described  miliary  tubercles  as  we  now 
know  them,  while  his  famous  pupil,  Laeniiec,  emphasized  the  specific  nature 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  denying  that  the  lesions  were  of  purely  inflam- 
matory origin.  The  half  century  following  this  great  teacher  was  largely 
taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  the  real  nature  of  phthisis.  Some  believed 
the  various  lesions  were  all  of  the  same  origin,  namely,  tubercle;  upheld 
by  the  weighty  authority  of  Vlrchow,  other-,  probably  Ihc  majority,  stoutly 
maintained  the  dual  nature  of  pulmonary  consumption,  the  tuberculous  and 
the  inflammatory  form. 

This  was  at  a  time  when  pathologists  possessed  no  certain  means  of  recog- 
nizing tubercle  other  than  by  its  avas>  ulai  structure  and  the  giant  cell  first 
described  by  Langhans.  Hence  arose  the  extensive  experimentation  tinder 
the  lead  of  Yillemin  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  animals 
could  be  rendered  tuberculous  by  being  inoculated  in  various  ways  with  the 
sputa  or  other  products  of  phthisical  lungs.     Although  the  results  of  such 
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experiments  were,  for  a  time,  conflicting  it  was  at  length  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  that  Yirchow's  dual  theory  was  untenable.  Then,  in  the  memo- 
rable year  1882,  came  Koch's  announcement  of  his  discover}'  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  Thus  a  reliable  means  of  identifying  the  true  nature  of  pulmo- 
nary lesions  was  found,  and  the  unity  of  pulmonary  phthisis  was  proven. 

Following  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  medical  investigation  took 
a  new  turn.  It  seemed  to  therapeutists  that  now  it  would  be  possible  to 
cure  pulmonary  tuberculosis  by  the  introduction  into  the  system  of  antiseptic 
substances  which  would  antagonize  or  destroy  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and 
for  the  next  few  years  medical  literature  was  filled  with  all  sorts  of  thera- 
peutic measures.  It  was  soon  perceived,  however,  that  medicinal  treatment 
alone  was  inefficient  and  attempts  were  made  to  discover  a  remedy  based  on 
the  principle  of  utilizing  the  antitoxins  of  the  animal  body. 

About  this  time  Koch  gave  to  the  profession  his  tuberculin  and  at  once 
the  hope  was  aroused  that  herein  lay  the  long-desired  means  of  cure.  Numer- 
ous trials  were  made  of  this  substance,  but  at  length  it  was  abandoned  by 
the  great  bulk  of  phthisiotherapists  as  a  means  of  treatment.  This  was 
followed  in  turn  by  Koch's  tuberculin  R,  and  again  hopes  were  aroused, 
only  to  be  dashed  to  the  ground.  Of  the  various  ant i tubercle  sera  that  were 
put  on  the  market  or  were  experimented  with,  none  now  survive  or  continue 
to  attract  attention  save  that  made  by  Maragliano. 

The  chief  benefit  that  grew  out  of  all  this  investigation  was  the  conviction 
in  the  minds  of  bacteriologists  and  pathologists  that  the  true  scientific  method 
of  combating  this  greatest  of  all  human  plagues  lay  not  in  any  therapeutic 
agent  but  in  its  prevention.  Moreover,  the  accomplishment  of  this  lay  in  two 
directions,  the  eradication,  or  at  least  the  tutx  considerable  diminution,  of 
the  possibility  of  infection  on  the  one  hand  and  the  immunization  of  the 
human  race  on  the  other.  Accordingly,  men  of  the  very  highest  scientific 
acumen  and  training  like  von  Bearing,  Trudeau  and  a  host  of  other  worker- 
in  all  lands  are  studying  this  question  of  prevention. 

Of  course,  many  questions  arise  in  this  connection  which  are  fundamental. 
The  universal  prevalence  of  tubercle  bacilli  is  recognized  and  it  is  known 
that  infection  may  take  place  in  many  ways;  but  if  any  scheme  of  extermina- 
ting the  disease  is  to  prove  effective  it  must  be  aimed  at  that  most  common 
source  of  the  infection,  human  sputum.  At  the  same  time  other  less  impor- 
tant ones  must  not  be  Ignored.  These  and  other  topics  connected  with  a 
preventive  inoculation  will  be  duly  considered  in  another  place. 

Enough  lias  here  been  said  to  point  out  the  interesting  and  highly  im- 
portant turn  in  the  line  of  research  that  has  taken  place  since  Koch's  epoch- 
making  announcement  in  1882.  We  are  as  yet  only  on  the  threshold  of  Labors 
calculated  to  prove  the  most  salutary  and  far-reaching  to  mankind,  and  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  significant,  is  the  fact  that  the  public  at  large  has  been 
aroused  and  is  actively  cooperating  with  medical  men  in  the  attainment  of 
that  which,  not  long  ago,  might  have  seemed  a  Utopian  dream. 

^Etiology. — The  discussion  of  this  phase  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  ha* 
noi  to  do  with  the  veritable  cause  of  the  disease,  for  this  was  settled  beyond 
doubt  by  Robert  Koch's  announcement  of  the  bacillus  in  1885,  but  concerns 
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all  the  manifold  conditions  which  favor  the  entrance  and  growth  of  the  germ 
in  the  human  economy.  Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  thc-e, 
however,  it  will  he  well  to  state  a  Pew  facts  regarding  the  morphology  and 
mode  of  growth  of  the  organism. 

KnchV  announcement  was  all  the  more  notable  because  it  contained  not 
merely  a  description  of  the  germ  but  because  it  was  so  complete  as  regards  the 
method  of  staining,  modes  of  culture  and  experimental  demonstration  of  its 
specific  action  that  subsequent  workers  have  been  able  to  add  nothing  espe- 
cially new  or  important  to  the  facts  therein  stated.  Raumgarten  had  recog- 
nized the  bacillus  but  his  methods  for  its  recognition  were  crude  and  un- 
satisfactory,, and  hence  it  is  only  just  to  accredit  Koch  with  the  establishment 
of  the  important  truths  now  universally  accepted. 

Morphology  of  the  Bacillus. — The  germ  is  (see  Plate  YII)  a  slender  rod- 
like  structure  (hence  the  term  bacillus)  often  slightly  bent  or  curved,  and 
having  a  length  of  1.5  to  4  ^  or  one  quarter  to  one  half  the  diameter  of  a  red 
blood -eel  1.  When  seen  in  properly  stained  sputum  it  is  observed  to  be  in  clus- 
ters or  in  groups  of  two,  united  at  one  extremity  at  an  obtuse  angle,  or  joined 
end  to  end  into  a  long  slender  thread.  Some  of  the  rods,  furthermore, 
display  breaks  or  gaps  in  their  continuity  which  by  some  observers  have  been 
taken  to  indicate  spore  formation  but  by  others  are  looked  upon  as  a  rnani* 
jr-MNnji  of  a  retrograde  process.  Occasionally  the  bacillus  may  show  branch- 
ing or  clubbing  which  gives  to  it  a  certain  resemblance  to  actinomyces;  hence 
the  suggestion  that  tuberculosis  be  classed  among  fungous  diseases.  Such 
deviations  in  form  are  found  most  commonly  in  the  cultures,  and  are  a  result 
of  modifying  influences  incident  to  their  growth  in  artificial  media. 

Conditions  of  Growth  and  Destruction. — -The  tubercle  bacillus  may  be  cul- 
tivate*] in  blood-serum,  glyeerine-agar,  bouillon  or  on  potato,  and  it  grows 
best  at  the  temperature  of"  the  human  body,  3T  C.  to  38°  C.  or  98.6°  F.  to 
100.4°  I  .  11  ll  destroyed  by  sunlight  in  from  a  few  minutes  to  several 
hours,  depending  on  its  intensity,  by  decomposition  in  several  days,  and  by 
cold.  This  last  is  not  so  active  a  destructive  agent,  however,  as  is  heat,  for 
Cornet  saw  bacilli  retain  their  activity  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  when 
subjected  to  a  temperature  of  14°  F.  above  zero.  When,  oil  the  contrary, 
tuberculous  sputum  was  subjected  to  the  action  of  steam  it  lost  its  viru- 
Eence  within  a  minute  and  under  the  influence  of  hot  dry  air  in  fifteen 
minutes, 

Action  of  Chemicals. — Of  great  practical  interest  is  the  effect  on  sputum 
of  certain  chemicals  usually  relied  on  for  destruction  of  the  bacilli.  Thus, 
when  a  quantity  of  sputum  equal  to  that  used  in  the  experiments  with  heat 
was  subjected  to  a  V-prr-cent  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  the  germs  were 
not  destroyed  after  twenty-four  hours,  which  doubtless  must  be  Attributed  to 
the  coagulating  influence  of  the  poison  on  the  outer  layer  of  the  sputum. 
A  5-per-eoiit  carbolic-acid  solution  was  resisted  for  two  hours,  while  by  abso- 
lute alcohol  the  sputum  was  rendered  inert  only  after  twenty  hours.  The 
same  length  of  time  was  required  For  destruction  of  the  bacillus  by  a  saturated 
solution  of  muriatic  acid  and  si  fl-per-eent  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  The 
above  fads  are  taken  from   Fraenkel  and  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
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methods  to  be  employed  for  Ihe  dest motion  <>f  the  »n  from  tabe> 

cnlouB  subjects. 

Prevalent*  of  the  BacilUts. — Concerning  the  ubiquity   »»f  Ihe  ; 
is  only  necessary  to  state  that  it  is  found  in  practically  all  parts  of  th- 
though  in  sonic  localities  more  abundantly  than  in  ot) 
not    peculiar   to   the   human    rare  but    invades   the    tissues    of    [»ra 
animala   under  suitable   conditions,   even    the   cold-blooded,    as    reptiles  ind 
turtles  when   in  confinement.     In  fact  no  lesson  is  more   impressive  as  In- 
spects Ihe  development  of  tuberculosis  than  the  ohsorvation  that  wild  animal* 
which  never  have  the  disease  in  their  natural  slate  will  often  contract  it  when 
confined  in  menageries.     Carnivora,  as  lions, and  tigers,  are  considered  Ml 
refractory  to  tuberculosis  than  are  the  herbivora,  and  yet,  when  confii. 
cages,  they  not  infrequently  die  of  the  disease,    Monkeys  and  apes,  r 
and  guinea-pigs  are  also  said  to  be  free  from  it  in  their  natural  state,  but 
exposed   to  the  infection  in  confinement  they  display  a  remarkable  lis 
to  it. 

Domesticated  animals  are  especially  prone  to  tnhei  ],  no\  all 

are  equally  liable.  Thus  horses  seldom  contract  it,  while  dogs,  cats  and  cattle 
seem  particularly  susceptible.  Indeed,  the  percentage  of  tuberculoma  anions 
bovines  is  quite  alarming  when  we  consider  their  importance  from  the 
point  of  human  food,  It  is  said  that  of  the  dairy  slock  of  this  country  from 
15  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  is  tuberculous.  Sheep  are  not  often  befallen, 
and  yet  are  not  immune,  Among  hogs  the  disease  is  said  to  be  far  more 
common  than  is  generally  supposed  (Osier).  A  striking  instance  in  point 
is  furnished  by  ihe  experience  of  a  farmer  who  fed  his  swine  with  the  milk 

fr n  tuberculous  herd  nf  cows  with  the  result  that  they  all  became  in  J 

and  hail  to  he  slaughtered.     The  disease  is  common  also  among  birds  and 
fowls. 

The  foregoing  farts  open  up  a  fruitful  theme  for  speculation.  To  what 
is  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  among  domesticated  animals  and  household 
pets  to  lie  ascribed?  Confinement  is  not  the  only  factor:  there  must  be 
Infection  and  hence  11  is  pertinent  to  inquire  if  conditions  for  infection  be  not 
furnished  by  their  contact  with  man.  Cattle  undoubtedly  infect  each  other 
when  shut  up  in  stalls;  but  swine,  poultry  and  the  like  that  get  their  food 
largely  oil"  the  ground  may  readily  become  infected  from  bacilli  cast  out 
with  human  sputa.  On  the  other  hand,  pi^s  and  fowls  are  often  fed  on 
cow's  rnitk  or  they  roam  at  will  in  the  stables  occupied  by  cattle. 

ftttt ■ri'itttiinuttiffittiltfif  nf  ftttiHttn  and  Animal  Tuberculosis. — Such  queries 
raise  I  he  question.  In  bow   far  can  ihe  disease  be  communicated  from   one 
kind  of  animal  to  anotb  i ,  from  animal-  to  man  and  from  man  to  animals? 
This  question  is  of  especial   importance  when  we  consider  the  wid 
ust?  of  cow's  milk  as  an  article  of  food  for  man,  young  children  in  par 

The  bacilli  <>(  bovine  tuberculosis  present  some  morphological  difft 
from  human  bacilli  but  nevertheless  have  been  believed  infective  to  1 
beings.  Conversely,  bacilli  of  man  were  believed  capable  of  transmits 
eat i h1.  The  world  was  therefore  astounded  at  the  statement  made  by 
at  the  Congress  for  Tuberculosis  at  London  in  1JJ01  to  the  effect  that 
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tuberculosis  was  not  transmissible  to  man,  and  hence  the  elaborate  precautions 
taken  to  guard  against  infection  by  milk  or  flesh  of  tuberculous  cattle  were 
unnecessary. 

Elaborate  investigations  were  at  once  undertaken  in  Europe  and  America 
to  determine  the  validity  of  Koch's  position.  This  is  not,  the  place  to  de- 
scribe the  manifold  experiments  that  have  been  made  and  the  arguments 
pro  and  eon  adduced  by  the  various  contestants.  It  must  suffice  to  state 
that  the  matter  is  still  not  definitely  settled,  Theobald  Smith  in  this  coun- 
try and  many  able  experimenters  abroad  have  roooeaefaUj  inoculated  cattle 
with  human  tubercle  bacilli,  while  various  pathologists  hold  that  the  discovery 
of  intestinal  lesions  in  infants  fed  on  cow's  milk  prove  the  susceptibility  of 
humans  to  bovine  tuberculosis. 

Koch's  supporters,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  the  experiments 
going  to  prove  the  susceptibility  of  cattle  to  human  tuberculosis  are  open  to 
the  charge  of  faulty  technie  and  that  even  in  the  instances  of  intestinal 
tuberculosis  in  infants  it  is  not  certain  that  the  infection  Was  not  of  human 
instead  of  animal  origin. 

William  Welch  in  an  address  delivered  in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis, May,  1905,  stated  that  the  transmissibility  of  human  bacilli  to  cattle 
has  been  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt.  Two  points  are  yet  to  be  determined, 
however,  namely,  the  frequency  in  human  beings  of  bacilli  virulent  to  cattle 
and,  of  such  eases,  what  percentage  owed  their  origin  to  bovine  bacilli.  The 
communicability  of  bovine  tuberculosis  to  the  human  cannot  be  proven  ex- 
perimentally and  hence  the  determination  of  this  phase  of  the  subject  mufll 
be  left  to  the  difficult  and  uncertain  method  <>f  clinical  observation.  Light 
may  be  thrown  on  this  question  by  the  study  of  primary  intestinal  tubercu- 
losis, but  here  we  cannot  always  assert  that  the  lesions  are  not  due  to  human 
bacilli  introduced  through  the  mouth  and  derived  from  the  handling  by  the 
infant  of  contaminated  articles. 

Modes  of  Invasion.— A  question  of  prime  importance  in  considering  the 
aetiology  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  concerns  the  manner  in  which  the  bacilli 
gain  access  to  the  human  organism.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  this  may 
take  place  in  any  one  of  four  ways,  namely,  (1)  by  ingestion  and  hence  along 
with  the  food,  (8)  by  inhalation,  (3)  by  trauma,  that  i>,  through  the  skin 
and   (4)  by  direct  or  congenital  inheritance, 

(1)  By  Ingestion. — It  is  a  generally  accepted  belief  that  tubercle  bacilli 
frequently  gain  entrance  to  the  human  organism  through  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract.  Indeed  this  route  of  infection  has  been  so  abundantly  proven  by  <v 
perimentation,  i.e.,  by  feeding  young  animals  with  tuberculous  milk,  that 
doubt  of  such  an  origin  cannot  be  reasonably  entertained.  It  is  held  to  apply, 
however,  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  tuberculosis  of  intestines  and 
mesenteric  lymph  glands  seen  in  children,  and  either  not  at  all,  or  hut  very 
exceptionally,  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  on  the  ground  that  the  bacilli 
cause  disease  at  or  in  close  proximity  to  the  point  of  entrance. 

Von  Behring's  Viett\ — Very   recently,  however,   von    Behring  has   come 
forward  as  a  champion  of  this  mode  of  origin  in  practically  all  cases,  even  of 
38 
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toward  prophylaxis  in  individual  instances.  The  mode  of  invasion  next  n> 
I.h'  considered  is  by  far  the  more  important,  but  it  does  not  for  that  reason 
minimize  the  danger  of  infection  through  the  gastro-intestinal  tract. 

(2)  Iif/  Inhalation* — Although  the  opponent!  of  von  Rehring's  theory, 
among  whom  may  he  mentioned  Fliigge,  Kracnkel  and  Parrot,  believe  that 
infection  through  the  food  accounts  for  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  intes- 
tines and  intra-abdominal  lymph  glands,  they  do  not  helieve  pulmonary  con- 
sumption so  originates.  In  children  the  lungs  become  involved  secondarily 
to  tuberculosis  of  the  bronchial  glands.  As  these  structures  are  too  remote 
from  the  intestinal  tract  to  render  likely  their  infection  through  this  route 
without  coincident  disease  of  the  lymph  nodes  elsewhere,  they  believe  the 
lungs  become  involved  in  consequence  of  the  inhalation  of  bacilli  along  with 
respired  air. 

In  the  case  of  adults  they  helieve  the  lungs  are  often,  nay  are  generally, 
the  seat  of  r  primary  infection  contracted  through  inhalation-  They  recog- 
nize the  natural  protection  afforded  by  the  ciliated  epithelium  lining  the 
air- passages  and  the  fact  that  germs  of  all  kinds  are  relatively  scarce  in 
the  deeper  parts  of  the  bronchial  tree.  Nevertheless,  they  believe  that  cither 
because  this  protective  arrangement  is  defective  through  loss  of  the  epithelia 
or  injury  to  them,  or  on  account  of  the  entrance  of  bacilli  in  numbers  so 
great  as  to  overpower  the  protective  apparatus,  they  may  be  lodged  in  the 
lungs  and  thus  set  up  a  local  infection. 

Sputum  as  a  Soutcb  of  Infection. — At  all  events,  they  arc  in  accord  with 
the  majority  of  physicians  who  look  upon  the  inhalation  of  dust  impregnated 
with  particles  of  dried  tuberculous  sputa  as  a  very  real  source  of  danger  and 
as  responsible  for  many  a  case  of  pulmonary  disease.  It  certainly  would  be 
very  unwise  to  ignore  such  a  possibility;  and  hence  to  neglect  certain  obvious 
precautionary  measures  growing  out  of  such  a  belief. 

There  have  been  recorded  numerous  experiments  and  observations  that 
go  to  attest  I  he  danger  of  respiring  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  tubercle 
genus.  Thus,  Straus  detected  bacilli  in  the  nostras  of  nine  out  of  twenty-nine 
healthy  persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  clean  the  apartments  occupied  by  such 
invalids  and  to  nurse  them.  Then-  have  also  been  numerous  observations 
which  prove  that  these  minute  organisms  are  carried  in  the  tine  spray  thrown 
from  the  mouth  in  the  act  of  coughing  (Flugge,  Laschlsehensko,  Hermann 
and  others).  The  breath  itself  is  not  necessarily  so  laden,  hut  the  bacilli 
are  contained  in  the  invisible  drops  of  moisture  cast  from  the  mouth. 
Accordingly,  these  observers  have  given  one  meter  as  the  distance  from 
the  consumptive's  body  within  which  there  may  he  said  to  exist  a  dan- 
ger zone. 

Dried  tuberculous  sputa  are  therefore  a  very  prolific  source  of  danger,  and 
authorities  now  recognize  that  herein  lies  the  most  probable  source  of  infection 
as  regards  mankind  at  large.  Friends  and  attendants  upon  a  person  afflicted 
with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are,  in  addition,  exposed  to  danger  from  im- 
palpable sputum,  i.  e.»  from  the  bacilli  ejected  from  the  month  in  coughing, 
speaking,  sneezing,  etc.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  dust  particles  arising  from 
the  clothing,  from  the  coverings  of  the  bed,  and  from  the  floor  and  walls 
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of  Mir*  room  which  must   be  guarded  against  if  one   is   not   to  contract  ft 
disease.      It    is   this  consideration   which  is  responsible   for    the  widespnd 

adc  against  spitting. 

(;i)  Infection  through  trauma,  i.e.,  abrasions  of  the  skin,  cuts,  eiL,a 
llir  part  of  persona  in  attendance  upon  tuberculous  subjects  has  been  jbwb 
more  than  once.  True,  such  infections  generally  give  rise  to  localized  nodda 
which  may  be  readily  excised,  yet,  Gerber's  experience  with  swollen  axillin 
glandi  after  such  a  mode  of  contamination  goes  far  to  prove  that  geueni 
|nd  pulmonary  hit'ei-timi  nun  be  the  consequence.  The  likelihood  of  tm- 1 
matic  contraction  of  the  disease  may  be  remote,  nevertheless  the  p>^ 
in  too  real  to  be  ignored. 

(  I)  Congenital  transmission  of  tuberculosis  is  urged  by  some,  espa 
by  Bautngarten.  11  has  been  shown  by  experimentation  on  guinea-pigs  toil 
observations  upon  a  few  eases  in  women  that  tubercle  bacilli  may  be  «ank| 
from  the  mother  through  the  intervention  of  the  placental  tissues  (] 
Hi  enfold,  Scluimrl,  lichmann)  or  blood  to  the  offspring  m  utero,  Tbe* 
iin-  no  reliable  observations  going  to  prove  direct  transmission  through  tk 
iperrn  of  the  mate  parent,  although  tuberculosis  may  be  communicated  » 
I  In"  mother  In  consequence  of  coitus  when  the  male  is  suffering  from  tubercfr 
I"  i    of  tl«e  genito  urinary  trad. 

Although  the  published  instances  of  congenital  transmission  of  tuberrs- 
Insis  from  mother  to  ftvtus  are  not  numerous,  they  are  yet  sufficiently  bus 
i«i  warrant  the  conclusion  that  this  route  of  infection  is  not  to  lie  ignored. 
Indeed,  William  Welch,  in  hie  Washington  address  already  mentioned,  gi* 
it  as  hih  opinion  I  hat  Schtnorl's  studies  indicate  that  the  tuberculizai 
t 1 1* ^  fmlus  from  the  mother  is  not  so  uncommon  as  might  be  supposed,^ 
that  In  nee  physicians  should  not  disregard  such  a  possibilitw  It  has  m 
import  an!  [tearing  on  the  question  not  only  of  matrimony  but  also  of  chili 
bearing  by  UiIkti  iitnun  women. 

However,  thai  tuberculous  disease  is  commonly  or  frequently  inherited 
directly  rroni  a  parent  is  riot  the  case.  It  is,  in  short,  too  remote  ;i  pass 
to  be  seriously  considered  in  discussing  the  a?tiolngy  of  pulmonarv  to 
bisis.  The  chief  modes  of  infection  are  through  the  digestive  tract,  esp 
in  contain united  cow's  milk  supplied  to  infants,  and  through  aspirat 
bacilli,  usually  in  dust.  In  the  ease  of  adults  the  latter  is  probably  the  moit 
frequent.     Wo  shall  return  to  ibis  in  speaking  of  heredity. 

A  won!  may  here  be  added  with  reference  to  the  nursing  of  their  babies 
by  tuberculous  mothers.  Such  should  not  be  permitted,  not  because  of  dang*? 
of  infection  to  the  child  through  the  maternal  milk,  for,  according  to  von 
Bearing,  bacilli  are  praciically  never  found  in  woman's  milk,  but  on  the 
ground  thai  lactation  is  bud  for  the  mother,  and  the  clost 
necessitated  is  a  positive  source  of  danger  to  the  babe. 

I  have  recently  seen  a  >ix  months'  infant  with  tabes  mes 
mother  was  dying  of  pulmonarv  tuberculosis  and  who  had  be 
five  months  of  age.     This  does  not  invalidate  my  statement  , 
garding  the  purity  of  mother's  milk,   for,  as  I  apprehend,  i+ 
possible  for  the  infeetion  to  have  been  conveyed  to  the  chi 
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f  handling  of  the  breast  by  the  contaminated  fingers  of  the  mother.  The 
danger  of  kissing  must  also  be  borne  la  mind  in  such  I  ease. 
(5)  Infection  Through  the  Mouth  and  Throat.— WestenhoefTer  has  sug- 
gested another  very  plausible  source  of  infection  in  the  case  of  young  children. 
He  believes  that  the  time  of  danger  is  during  the  first  dentition,  when 
babies  are  allowed  to  sit  and  crawl  upon  the  floor.  lie  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  at  this  time  the  gums  are  inflamed  and  sore,  hence  in  a  favorable 
state  to  absorb  any  germs  that  gain  access  to  the  month.  IF,  now,  the  children 
are  permitted  to  handle  all  sorts  of  articles  picked  up  from  the  door  and  to 
put  them  in  their  mouths,  or  if  the  mother  who  is  herself  tuberculous  or 
who  has  been  waiting  upon  a  tuberculous  member  of  the  family  rubs  the 
child's  swollen  gums  with  her  fingers,  as  is  so  often  the  habit,  then,  in  some 
one  of  these  ways,  the  bacilli  may  be  readily  taken  into  the  month.  From 
here  they  may  be  swallowed,  or  more  likely  they  are  taken  into  the  lymph- 
channels  whence  they  readily  pass  into  the  cervical,  mediastinal  and  bronchial 
lymph  nodes. 

Another  avenue  of  entrance  is  by  way  of  the  tonsils.  These  structures 
may  be  the  seat  of  either  primary  or  secondary  tuberculosis,  although  the 
latter  is  much  the  more  common.  This  matter  has  been  well  set  forth  in  a 
recent  paper  by  George  B.  Wood  who  believes,  from  clinical  data,  from  re- 
ports in  the  literature  and  from  post-mart  rttt  observations,  that  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  "  in  cases  of  pulmonic  phthisis  secondary  tuberculous 
infection  takes  place  more  readily  in  the  tonsils  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  upper  respiratory  tract." 

Tims,  of  136  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  collected  from  various 
authors  and  examined  with  special  reference  to  this  point,  the  tonsils  were 
found  tuberculous  in  94.  It  may  also  he  stated  that  the  liability  to  tonsillar 
infection  is  greater  in  acute  than  in  chronic  cases  as  shown  by  the  observations 
of  Schlesinger,  who  found  these  organs  diseased  in  IS  out  of  13  instance-  of 
galloping  consumption.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  enormous  numbers 
of  bacilli  that  pass  over  the  tonsils  in  their  passage  outward  along  with  the 
expectoration. 

As  showing  the  occasional  occurrence  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  ton- 
sils and  of  adenoid  vegetations,  may  be  cited  IheubilWs  experiments  winch 
lie  reported  to  the  Academy.  Two  sets  of  guinea-pigs  were  inoculated  with 
portions  of  these  structures  taken  from  apparently  healthy  individuals  as 
follows;  Gl  with  fragments  of  hypertrophied  tonsils  and  XI  with  pieces  of 
adenoids.  Of  the  former  8  or  13  per  cent,  and  of  the  latter  7  or  20  per  cent 
developed  tuberculosis.  From  these  results  Dieuhifov  concluded  thai  tuber- 
culous disease  of  the  tonsils  may  exist  without  any  other  evidence  of  it 
than  hypertrophy. 

The  hearing  of  this  upon  the  development  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  tfl 
to  be  found  in  the  intimate  connection  existing  between  tuberculosis  of  the 
tonsils  and  cervical  adenitis.  The  pharyngeal  tonsils  are  lymphoid  struc- 
tures, and  through  their  efferent  vessel-  -land  in  close  relation  to  the  lymph 
nodes  of  the  neck.  The  several  chains  of  glands  unite  finally  in  the  jngular 
trunk  and  thus  pour  their  contents  into  the   internal  jugular  vein  on  the 
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right  side,  and  on  the  left,  cither  into  the  thoracic  duct  or  in  the  vein,  as  on 
the  right   side 

If,  now,  t In*  cervical  glands  become  infected  and  ultimately  break  down, 
the  bacilli  thus  set  free,  enter  the  venous  circulation  and  are  carried  to  the 
lungs  causing  miliary  tuberculosis,  as  Wood  found  in  all  hut  one  of  the 
eighty-four  animals  experimented  on.  These  facts  are  of  ininien.se  impor- 
tance as  regards  the  danger  from  tuberculous  glands  of  the  neck,  and  aim 
in  explaining  the  terminal  miliary  tuberculosis  in  a  certain  number  of  cases 
of  chronic  disease  of  the  lung-. 

Primary  tuberculous  disease  of  the  tonsils  is  far  less  common,  but  that 
it  does  OCCUJ  is  proven  by  the  figures  collected  by  Wood  from  the  literature. 
Thus,  of  1,671  eases  in  which  these  structures  were  examined  with  special 
reference  to  this  point,  evidence  of  primary  tuberculous  disease  was  found  in 
88  or  5-S  per  cent.  Tnsseau,  who  has  observed  three  instances  of  the  kind, 
believes  that  infection  may  take  place  through  the  food,  but  to  my  mind  it 
is  more  likely  thai  the  bacilli  are  introduced  into  the  throat  in  some  of  the 
wavs  suggested  by  WestenhoefTer. 

The  consideration  of  the  various  facts  that  have  just  been  discussed  at 
length  may  he  concluded  by  a  translation  of  most  of  the  conclusions  to  which 
Livius  Furst  has  arrived,  in  his  recent  monograph,  The  IntesLinale  Tubercu- 
loseinfeetionen  mil  besonderer  Berucksichtigung  des  Kindesalters.  Stutt- 
gart. 1905.  They  probably  represent  the  latest  and  most  trustworthy  views 
on  the  questions  that  are  engaging  the  attention  of  pathologists  and  experi- 
menters in  this  domain  of  medical  science. 

(1)  An  intestinal  infection  in  children  in  consequence  of  the  ingestion 
of  bacilli  contained  in  milk  is  not  common  but  is  possible,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, proven. 

C-')  The  possibility  of  an  enterogenous,  i.e.,  an  alimentary  tuberculous 
infection  deserves  attention  in  consequence  of  the  exclusive  nourishment  by 
means  of  milk  in  the  earliest  portion  of  life, 

(3)  The  proof  of  a  primary  intestinal  mhereulosis  must  be  left,  in  the 
Brsl  place,  to  pathological  anatomy,  hut  indirectly  also  to  animal  experi- 
mentation which  lias  established  the  communicability  of  human  rubercnloaifl 
to  cattle. 

(4)  Statistics  do  not  prove  an  exact  parallelism  between  bovine  and  hu- 
man tuberculosis  nor  a  high  percentage  of  primary  intestinal  tuberculosis. 

(5)  A  primary  intestinal  tuberculosis,  i.e.,  one  due  to  ingestion,  ex- 
ists; but  as  compared  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  of  aerogenic  origin,  is 
far  less  frequent.  Both  modes  of  infection  may  take  phice  in  the  same 
individual. 

(C)  It  is  possible  for  tuberculosis  of  the  alimentary  tract  to  occi 
way  of  the  lymphatics  surrounding  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  a 
this  way  it  may  give  rise  to  B  general  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 

(?)   There  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  predisposition  as  respects  distrihnt 
the  disease,  depending  upon  diminished  local  or  constitutional  resistan 

(8)    It  has  been  proven  that   an  inlra-uterine  infection  with  tuhen 
may  take  place  through  the  placenta. 
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(9)  It  is  possible  for  a  virulent  infection  l>y  either  human  or  bovine 
tubercle  bacillus  to  remain  latent  in  the  system  for  many  years. 

(10)  Both  these  forms  of  bacillus  art1  not  fully  identical  but  arc  to  be 
regarded  as  nearly  related  varieties  of  an  original  form.  The  possibility  of  a 
reciprocal  transference  of  the  human  type  to  cattle  and  of  the  bovine  type 
to  man  has  been  fully  established. 

(11)  The  bovine  bacillus  attacks  cattle  more  readily  and  infects  them 
more  strongly  than  docs  the  human  bacillus,  while  the  reverse  holds  true  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus  as  regards  man, 

(IS)  Cow*s  milk,  especially  mixed  milk,  often  contains  virulent  bacilli  of 
the  bovine  variety,  particularly  when  there  is  disease  of  the  udders  or  an  open 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 

(13)  Cattle  whieh  failed  to  react  positively  to  tuberculin  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  suspected  of  disease,  and  their  milk  may  be  dangerous  from  the 
presence  of  bacilli. 

(14)  Bacilli  of  bovine  origin  arc  capable  of  passing  through  the  intestinal 
epithelium  without  leaving  demonstrable  lesions  behind,  and  of  becoming  de- 
posited in  the  follicles  of  the  intestines. 

(15)  That  process  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  primary  intestinal  tuberculosis 
which,  bo  far  as  this  difficult  question  can  be  decided,  is  either  the  only  or 
the  oldest  discoverable  lesion. 

(Hi)  A  tuberculosis  of  the  mesenteric  lymph  nodes  which  exists  without 
similar  changes  in  the  intestines,  lungs  or  general  system  is,  in  all  probability, 
one  of  alimentary  origin. 

(17)  Undoubted  cases  of  primary  intestinal  origin  are  certain  although 
they  are  often  an  accidental  discovery  of  the  post-mortem  room;  they  are 
few  in  number,  have  small  tendency  to  propagation  in  the  general  system 
or  to  systemic  infection,  and  represent  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  children 
who,  without  becoming  infected,  consume  uncooked  or  insufficiently  steril- 
ized milk. 

(18)  Although  the  two  processes  cannot  be  considered  identical,  bacteri- 
ological ly,  still  the  secondary  intestinal  tuberculosis  of  an  to-  infective  origin 
which  is  seen  in  the  phthisical,  proves  the  possibility  of  an  intestinal  disease 
in  children  occasioned  by  the  use  of  contaminated  milk. 

(19)  The  prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  childhood  necessitates  the  follow- 
ing precautions:  immunization  of  cattle,  improvement  of  tin-  condition  of 
cattle  in  general,  the  production  of  pure  milk,  and  I  he  removal  of  all  condi- 
tions favoring  the  commumcnbilitv  of  tuberculosis  from  man  to  man. 

Conditions  Predisposing  tu  Infection. — Since  Koch's  bacillus  has  been  so 
conclusively  shown  to  be  the  exciting  cause  of  tuberculosis,  and  since  we  have 
seen  bow  many  and  varied  are  the  avenues  through  which  the  germ  may 
enter  1 1  h ■  human  organism,  it  only  remains  to  consider  sueh  eruidilions  as 
favor  infection. 

When  we  consider  the  great  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  and  the  notorious 
carelessness  of  individuals  as  regards  prevent  inn,  it  is  not  tn  be  wondered 
al  that  one  seventh  of  the  human  race  dies  of  pulmonary  consumption.  It 
is  remarkable  rather,  that  still  more  persons  do  not  succumb  to  this  "  great 
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white  plague.**  In  accounting  for  the  escape  from  tuberculosa  of  the  large 
number  of  individuals  who  reach  middle  or  advanced  age  and  die  of  some 
other  disease  we  must  assume  either  that  infection  is  less  frequent  than 
might  be  (bought  natural  under  the  circumstances  or  that  other  conditions 
than  mere  infection  are  necessary  if  pulmonary  disease  is  to  result. 

Regarding  the  freqwmctf  of  infection  it  needs  only  to  he  stated  that  post- 
mortem observations  have  proven  beyond  doubt  that  very  many  more  indi- 
iU  are  tuberculoufl  than  ever  manifest  clinical  evidence  thereof.  Thus. 
for  many  years  past  the  profession  has  heen  taught  to  believe  that  from 
i  ii  to  15  per  end  of  all  persons  dead  by  accident  or  other  than  tuberculous 
disease  display  some  focus  of  this  disease  in  the  lungs  or  elsewhere.  In  1899 
0.  Naegeli  published  in  Virehow's  Archiv  the  results  of  his  research  in  this 

k -rion  which  furnished  some  wry  startling  figures. 

Thus,  of  500  autopsies  made  hy  hini  in  the  pathological  laboratory  of 
Zurich  he  found  evidence  of  tuberculous  lesions  in  loo  per  cent  of  peraom 
over  thirty  yean  of  age,  in  06  per  cent  of  thus*'  between  eighteen  and  thirty, 
in  50  per  cent  of  those  between  fourteen  and  eighteen,  in  XI  per  cent  of  those 
between  five  and  thirteen,  in  IT  per  cent  of  those  between  one  and  live  years* 
hi  stated  hy  Fraenkel,  Naegeli  discovered  lesions  in  97  per  cent  of 
adults. 

It  has  been  urged  with  reference  to  these  statistics  that  the  bodies  exam* 
in.  .I  came  from  tin-  poorest  classes  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  especially 
exposed  to  tuberculous  infection.  In  answer  to  tins  objection  Fraenkel 
the  necropsy  records  of  Rireh-IIirschfehl  who,  among  826  persons  dead  eilher 
from  accident  or  from  acute  disease,  found  171  instances  «»f  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  and  yet,  so  far  as  known,  these  individuals  had  been  free  from 
clinical  manifestations  of  this  malady  prior  to  death.  In  corroWation  also 
of  the  prevalence  of  tuberculous  infection  among  apparently  well  persons 
may  here  he  cited  the  result  of  Franz's  tuberculin  injections. 

This  military  surgenn  tested  the  members  of  two  Austrian  regiments  with 
tuberculin  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  many  were  actual! v  free  from 
tuberculosie.  These  young  soldiers  are  supposed  to  be  among  the  healthiest 
members  nf  society,  and  yet  Franz  found  that  01  per  cent  of  the  men  in  the 
first  year  of  service  reacted  to  doses  of  l  to  3  mg,,  while  of  those  in  their 
second  year  of  service  ns  per  cent  showed  reaction  to  these  small  amounts. 
Had   10  nig.  been  injected  he  believes   100  per  cent  would  have  reacted. 

The  results  obtained  by  Xaegeli  and  Franz  have  been  widely  quoted  and 
by  many  writer-  accepted  as  trust  worthy  evidence  of  the  well-nigh  univ< 
prevalence  of  tuberculosis   in   the   human.     There  are  some,   however,   who 
regard   the  conclusions   apparently   to  be  drawn    from    their   work   as  mis- 
leading. 

Thus,  in  an  editorial  on  *  The  Frequency  of  Tuberculosis  M  which  appeared 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Am* rutin  Medical  Association  of  July  1,  1905,  are 
given  the  objections  advanced  by  Kraemer,  His  paper  appeared  in  the 
ZeiUchrifi  fiir  Hygiene,  1905,  and  was  not  a  presentation  of  new  facts  hut 
an  exhaustive  criticism  of  the  various  figures  that  have  been  published  from 
time  to  time, 
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In  particular,  Kraemer  points  out  that  the  results  of  Nacgelrs  investiga- 
tions and  those  of  Burkhanlt  at  Dresden,  which  agreed  with  Naegeli's  at 
Zurich,  are  at  variance  with  the  figures  obtained  hv  Orth.  This  last-mentioned 
pathologist  found  evidence  of  tuberculosis  in  but  27  to  28  per  eent  of  1,087 
autopsies.  From  these  and  other  statistics  cited  by  him  Kraemer  maintains 
that  we  should  be  vei  v  reserved  in  our  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal tuberculous  infection. 

It  is  urged  by  him  that  Naegeli's  and  Burkhanlt 's  remarkably  high  per- 
centages are  to  be  attributed  to  several  factors  which  do  not  necessarily 
obtain  in  the  population  at  large.  In  the  first  place,  XaegelTs  material  came 
from  factory  operatives  who,  as  is  -well  known,  furnish  an  unusually  high 
percentage  of  tuberculosis  because  of  the  inhalation  of  dust.  In  the  second 
place,  objection  is  made  to  the  regarding  of  every  suspicious  cicatrix  at  the 
lung  apex  or  other  pathological  lesion  as  necessarily  of  tuberculous  origin. 
Finally,  he  objects  to  their  conclusions  on  the  ground  that  the  material 
coming  to  a  pathological  institute  in  a  densely  crowded  urban  population 
does  not  fairly  represent  the  conditions  to  be  found  in  other,  as  rural, 
communities, 

Regarding  the  results  of  r-'run/Zs  tuberculin  injections,  Kraemer  directs 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  although  soldiers  are  supposed  to  be  drawn  from 
the  healthiest  in  the  community,  still,  in  the  instance  of  the  regiments 
selected  by  Franz,  the  teal  was  hardly  a  fair  one,  since  these  two  regiments 
had  furnished  an  unusual  number  of  tuberculous  cases  prior  to  the  experi- 
ments. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  Xaegeli's 
researches  may  be  set  down  as  follows:  Tuberculosis  is  so  frequent  an  autopsy 
finding  that  it  can  be  regarded  as  practically  universal  among  all  persons 
whose  life-conditions  are  unhygienic ;  that  it  increases  strikingly  after  the 
fifteenth  year,  or  that  age  when  individuals  begin  to  follow  a  steady  occu- 
pation and  hence  become  exposed  to  infection;  that  well-nigh  all  persons 
of  the  poorer  classes  show  evidence  of  tuberculosis  if  they  reach  advanced 
age,  and  that  instead  of  pulmonary  localisation  of  this  disease  being  rare  in 
the  old  it  is  relatively  very  common  in  them.  And  in  this  last  consideration 
is  to  he  found  a  very  cogent  argument  for  the  infectious  rather  than  the 
inherited  origin  of  this  malady. 

Individual  Conditions. — The  foregoing  facts  furnish  convincing  proof  of 
the  frequency  of  tuberculous  infection  and  bring  us  at  once  to  a  consideration 
of  the  question,  Why  do  some  persons  develop  pulmonary  tuberculosis  while 
others  exposed  to  and  perhaps  infected  by  the  same  virus  do  not  die  of 
consumption?  In  part,  this  query  is  answered  by  the  fact  thai  tuberculosis 
is  not  always  of  the  lungs,  but  aside  therefrom  the  explanation  must  be 
sought  for  in  all  those  conditions  of  individual  and  social  life  which  lessen 
tissue- resistance.    The  most  important  of  these  will  now  l*e  discussed. 

Heredity. — There  is  a  widespread  notion  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession 
that  some  persons  inherit  a  marked  tendency  to  consumption,  which  tendency 
is  so  strong  in  some  instances  as  to  constitute  a  tuberculous  tfiathesis.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  older  writers  dividing  eases  of  phthisis  into  two  groups. 
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the  innate  and  the  acquired,  ami  of  these  the  innate  or  hereditary  i'nrm  was 
held  to  develop  earlier  in  life  and  to  furnish  a  \v<> 
in  an  inherited  predisposition  rests  on  th<  nee  that   the  consuti 

frequently  givas  ■  history  of  tuberculosis  in  some  other  member  of  bis  family. 

brothers,  sisters,  parentis,  grandparents,  uncles,  aunts  or  eoti-i:i-. 

Testimony  in  favor  of  a  family  tendency  to  the  disease  seems  particularly 
strong  when  one  learns  that  tuberculosis  has  befallen  successive  genertttlOMI 
ally  if  in  a  direct  line,  as  grandparents  and  parents  of  the  individual 
who.  being  of  the  third  generation,  is  found  tuberculous.  So  convince 
Midi  facts  in  the  anamnesis  appear,  especially  at  a  time  when  no  positive 
knowledge  obtained  concerning  the  cause  of  the  disease,  that  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  prevalence  of  this  notion  of  heredity. 

There  was,  however,  no  fixed  limit  to  the  inquiry,  whether   or   not  the 
family  history  should  be  made  to  include  distant  relatives,  i.e..  memb 
collateral  branches,  and  hence  wide  variations  exist  in  the   statistics 
by  authors  on  this  point  of  hereditary  disposition.    Accordingly,  we  find  n 
the   G  iven   by   Cornet   that   Louis  and   Hisehsprung    reckoned   it  as 

10  per  pent.  Hill.  Leudel  and  others  at  50  per  cent,  Solly  at   55  per 
Mayel  at  JO  per  cent,  and  so  on  up  to  Kufz  at  85  per  cent. 

Although  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  certain  families  are  particularly  aflh 
with  consumption,  still,  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge  concerning  the 
likelihood  of  infection  through  bacilli  thrown  off  in  the  expectoration,  there 
is  coming  to  be  an  entirely  different  notion  regarding  this  matter  of  here 
Instead  nf  regarding  an  inherited  predisposition  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
as  an  important  analogical  factor,  infection  is  now  believed  to  explain  the 
prevalence  <>f  phthisis  among  various  memlvers  of  the  same  family  circle. 

I  phnldcr*  of  this  view  point  to  the  intimate  social  relations  exist in*r  in 
the  home  and  to  the  liability  that  the  disease  may  he  communicated  from 
parent  to  child,  from  child  to  child*  and  even  from  child  to  parent.  Re- 
specting this  last  possibility  Cornet  gives  the  following  impressive  figures. 
Out  of  751  families  in  which  the  nldcst  child  was  the  first  to  become  tuber- 
eulous  there  diet!  within  the  first  ten  year-  following  the  birth  of  the  child 
;n  fathers  and  38  mothers,  while  after  the  tenth  year  125  fathers  and  139 
mothers  succumbed  to  the  disease.  All  these  parents  had  lieen  healthy  prior 
to  the  hirtli  of  the  first  tuberculous  child.  These  fathers  and  mothers  could 
not  he  said  to  have  inherited  consumption  from  their  own  offspring,  hence 
the  inference  is  justifiable  that  they  acquired  it  by  contact  with  their  children. 

In  past  times,  before  the  doctrine  of  prevention  was  taught,  no  pains  were 
taken  in  destroy  the  sputum,  the  consumptive's  room  or  bed  was  shared  by 
some  other  member  of  the  family,  and  in  many  instances  the  same  how 
was  occupied  by  one  generation  after  another,  Tudor  such  circumstances  it 
«raa  not  at  sill  strange  that  infection  should  take  place,  indeed  it  would  have 
been  mosl  strange  had  the  disease  not  been  communicated  from  one  to  an* 
other,  Even  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  cry  that  is  being  everywhere  raised 
concerning  the  communicability  of  the  disease,  there  are  ignorant  families 
in  which  the  important  laws  of  prevention  are  violated.  But  even  where 
the  invalid  and  his  friends  think  they  are  exercising  due  precaution  they  are, 
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in  reality,  not  sufficiently  careful,  and  hence  the  conditions  for  infection 
are  present 

Only  yesterday  1  ill  a  young  man  of  eighteen  years  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  consumption  whose  mother  declared  there  had  hern  dm  inslain  ti  "F  the 
disease  in  his  family.  On  farther  inquiry,  however,  il  was  ascertained  that 
he  had  resided  in  the  same  hou^e  with  h is  sister-in-law  who  had  <lied  of 
tuberculosis.  Heredity  cannot  be  claimed  in  this  instance,  hut  judging  from 
the  conditions  found  at  the  time  of  my  visit  I  am  driven  to  the  assumption 
of  direct   infection    as   the   a'tiologieal    element 

Natural  Lark  of  Tutsur-rvMshinrv. — Whereas  T  do  not  any  longer  helieve 
in  congenital  predisposition  (i.e.,  tuberculous  diathesis)  as  the  main  or  even 
an  important  etiological  factor,  T  do  yet  helieve  that  not  all  individuals  are 
equally  prone  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  other  words,  I  believe  that 
some  individuals  display  a  manifest  want  of  ability  on  the  part  of  their 
systems  to  resist  the  infective  agent  after  ll  has  once  gained  entrance.  When 
we  look  at  the  small  chests,  broad  intercostal  spaces  and  drooping  shoulders 
of  many  of  our  tuhercnbms  patients,  at  their  delicate  skin  and  slender  bones, 
when  we  note  their  evident  delicacy  of  constitution  and  obtain  a  history  of 
symptoms  which  point  unmistakably  to  neurosis,  shown  by  erethism  or  by 
unnatural  abhorrence  of  meat,  fat,  etc.,  etc.,  when  we  take  all  these  peculiari- 
ties into  consideration  together  with  an  absence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  family 
history,  it  seems  to  me  we  cannot  escape  the  impression  that  such  individuals 
jH^-rss  an  inherent  delicacy  of  structure  quite  different  from  many  another 
sturdy  specimen  of  humanity.  It  is  as  if  tuberculosis  finds  ready  victims 
among  the  highly  organized,  sensitive  persons  whose  families  are  so  intel- 
lectual and  refined  that  tiny  run  all  to  Spirit  and  brain  and  are  physically 
incapable  of  coping  successfully  with  this  practical  material  age.  They  have 
become  refined  to  a  degree  which  makes  them  especially  lovable  and  attract- 
ive, but  unfits  them  for  this  rough  world. 

The  advocates  of  the  in  fret  inn  theory  pure  and  simple  may  argue  that 
this  delicacy  of  constitution  is  not  congenital  bul  is  the  result  and  expression 

of  a  tuberculous  infection  that,  acquired,  perhaps,  in  infamy,  has  yet  remained 
latent.  Such  a  view  would  certainly  be  in  accord  with  von  Behring'a  doc- 
trine; hut,  whereas  the  possibility  of  such  a  state  of  things  cannot  be  denied, 
I  still  cling  to  the  view  thai  by  reason  of  an  inherited  or  congenital  weakness 
of  constitution  the  descendants  of  tuberculous  forebears  are  more  liable  to 
develop  pulmonary  phthisis  than  are  children  of  a  more  rugged  stock. 

Faulty  Chest-formation, — Although  not  prepared  to  assert  that  a  faulty 
formation  of  the  thorax  is  a  leading  factor  in  the  development  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  still  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  element  of  weakness  by  hindering 
the  proper  expansion  or  ventilation  of  the  lung.  Since  ancient  times  physi- 
cians have  been  accustomed  fco  characterize  the  ehesl  indicative  of  a  tuber- 
culous diathesis  as  the  long,  thin,  flat  chest,  narrow  at  the  apices  and  with 
broad  ribs  and  wide  intercostal  spaces,  ll  is  ralhcr  startling,  therefore,  when 
Woods  Hutchinson  comes  forward  with  the  statement,  and  with  figures  to 
back  up  his  statement,  that  the  typical  thorax  of  the  tuberculous  is  one  which 
instead  of  being  flatter  than  normal,  L  e.,  shorter  in  its  dorso- ventral  diameter, 
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is  mi  reality  rounder  than  it  should  be;  in  other  words,  is  one  in  which  the 
natural  rotundity  »>f  early  childhood  has  been  retained  Hutchinson  finds 
Burf  the  normal  relation  in  the  adult  is  TO  from  from  to  back  as  to  100 
transversely  and  says;  "From  the  evidence  so  far  presented,  the  foil 
(•(inclusions  seem  to  me  reasonably  probable,  though,  as  before  stated,  I  do 
not  feel  justified  in  advancing  any  more  positive  position  than  this  until  I 
have  MCttfed  at  least  :><m>.  and  preferably  1,000,  measurements  taken  on  all 
classes  and  nationalities; 

"  Pint— The  typical  tuberculous  chest  is  round  instead  of  flat  and  has 
an  average  Index  of  about  *i>,  nearly  10  degrees  above  the  normal, 

M  Second,— < This  type  ol  cheat  precedes  the  disease. 

"  Third, — It  is  an  abnormal  persistence  of  the  festal,  infantile  and  child 
of  tli«'  chest 

11  lour  Ml— -Any  chest  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age  which  shows  an 
index  of  80  or  higher  should  be  regarded  as  abnormal  and  as   rendering  its 

pssor  more  than  usually  liable  to  tubercnlosaa, 

11  Fifth.— The  occurrence  of  such  a  chest  in  any  patient  over  eighteen 
yeaw  of  age,  inspected  of  tuberculosis,  raises  a  strong  probability  of  the 
disease, 

41  Sixth.-  The  chests  of  growing  boys  and  girls  should  be  systematically 
measured    nf    stated    intervals,  and   whenever   the   index    is    found    distinctly 
i    than   i  lutt  normal   for  their  age  active  measures  should  be  taken  to 
remedy  the  defect. 

11  Seventh.  All  those  sports  and  exercises  which  involve  wide-swinging 
it  mi  and  play  for  the  arms,  chest,  shoulder  group  nf  muscles,  such  as  tree- 
rli minor;,  swinging  from  ladders,  from  rings,  from  bars.  hall-throwing,  spear- 
hurling,  tennis,  kw limning,  will  tend  to  correct  this  defect  and  flatten  the 
i  in  i  down  to  its  proper  index. 

"These,  in  fact,  are  the  influences  which  have  made  the  human  cheat 
shape  and  nil  Unit  is  needed  to  perfect  it  in  the  individual  is  a  healthy  rever- 
Nimi  In  the  arboreal  habits  of  our  prehuman  and  the  war  sports  of  our  nvaje 
ancestors/1  (See  Journal  of  the  Am.  Med.  Ass.,  vol.  xl,  p.  1196,  April  £5, 
1903.) 

Whether  Hutchinson's  %  i*  ^  -  shall  prove  correct  or  not  remains  to  lie  seen. 
My  own  observations  have  been  too  few  to  permit  me  to  draw  trustworthy 
conclusions,  In  a  numljer  of  instances  1  found  hi>  statements  correct,  but 
in  others  the  contour  of  ihe  chest  was  no1  infantile.  The  rule  is  not  invari- 
able, and  in  how  large  o  proportion  it  does  obtain  is  yet  to  be  worked  out. 
It  remains  to  be  determined  why  the  chest  retains  this  shape  in  some  per.-.m^ 
and  not  in  others, 

Di'frviiw  ventilation  of  the  lungs  is  certainly  a  faetoT  of  no  mean 
portancc.     The  apex  of   the  lung   is   the   portion  in   which  tuberculous    1 
first  make  their   appearance   mid    attempts   have   been    made,   therefore, 
account  for  this  greater  vulnerability  on  the  part  of  the  apices.    Jt  has  b- 
explained  on  the  ground  of  lessened    blood-supply    (relative   anaemia), 
to  as  owing  to  the  deficient   ventilation   of   lliis   as  compared  with  o 

ts  of  the  lung.    This,  according  to  Birch-Hi rsehf eld,  is  accounted  foi 
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the  anatomic  arrangement  of  the  bronchos  leading  to  the  apex,  it  being  given 
off  at  a  sharp  angle  and  hence  tending  to  interfere  with  complete  expansion 
of  the  lobul€8  situated  at  the  apex. 

It.  is  highly  important,  therefore,  that  children  be  corrected  in  any  habits 
of  posture  that  interfere  with  proper  expansion  of  their  chests,  and  that  they 
early  receive  adequate  treatment  for  nasal  catarrh,  adenoids  or  any  other 
condition  conducive  to  mouth-breathing.  The  thorax  of  the  habitual  mouth- 
hjvathcr  is  misshapen,  being  relatively  too  deep  in  its  anteroposterior  diam- 
eter  at  the  base  and  too  contracted  at  the  apices.  Moreover,  the  child  or  the 
aduR  whose  month  is  kept  open  fails  to  make  use  of  the  protection  furnished 
hv  nature  in  the  nares  against  the  inhalation  of  dust  and  bacteria,  Further- 
more, the  unhealthy  state  of  the  nasal  mucosa  seen  in  sufferers  from  catarrh 
supplies  conditions  favorable  to  the  growth  of  whatever  germs,  e.g.,  tubercle 
bacilli,  lodge  in  the  nostrils,  and  from  here  they  can  readily  pass  into  the  sub- 
maxillary lymph  nodes,  whence  also  into  the  mediastinal  and  bronchial  glands. 

Parents  and  teachers  should  see  to  it  that  the  children  committed  to  their 
charge  should  stand  and  sit  erect,  and  not  crouch  over  their  books  at  desks 
entirely  too  low  for  them.  As  myopia  tends  to  make  children  stoop,  such  a 
visual  delect  should  early  he  recognized  and  corrected.  Stooped  shoulders 
are  frequently  I  be  result  of  weak  back  muscles,  and  hence  such  youngsters 
are  often  straightened  hv  appropriate  physical  exercises.  Only  this  past  Sum- 
mer I  discovered  impaired  resonance  at  the  left  apex  of  an  eleven-year-old 
boy  which  arose  from  a  had  habit  of  stooping.  Systematic  breathing  exercises 
at  length  restored  the  apex  to  normal  pulmonary  resonance.  Had  it  been 
allowed  to  go  on  it  might,  in  time,  have  resulted  in  permanent  lack  of 
expansion  and   in   possible  pulmonary  disease. 

Age. — Individuals  fall  victims  io  tuberculosis  at  all  ages,  but  as  regards 
its  localization  in  the  lungs  there  are  striking  differences.  Thus,  although 
young  children  may  have  pulmonary  consumption  as  a  part  of  a  general 
infection  they  are  especially  liable  to  glandular  and  hone  tuberculosis.  This 
is  not  quite  easy  of  explanation  unless  it  be  on  account  of  the  greater  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  gastrointestinal  tract  and  their  greater  liability  to  contam- 
ination by  tuberculous  milk.  The  lymphatic  system  is  relatively  active  in 
children  and  this  is  thought  to  account  For  the  predominance  of  glandular 
tuberculosis  in  them.  In  the  view  of  some,  even  when  the  lungs  become 
affected,  it  is  secondary  to  disease  of  the  bronchial  glands,  Perhaps  the 
reason  children  do  not  oftener  succumb  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  la  because 
they  die  of  the  intestinal  or  mesenteric  infection  before  time  is  afforded  for 
the  lungs  to  manifest  gross  clinical  changes.  Below  the  age  of  five  years 
tuberculosis  in  the  lungs  appears  as  a  miliary  tuberculosis,  whemis  from  that 
time  on  there  is  an  increasing  liability  to  pulmonary  consumption  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  Men  in  adults, 

There  is  a  general  belief  that  this  disease  is  more  prevalent  in  early 
adult  life  than  at  either  extreme.  West  slates  very  positively  that  there  is 
a  greater  prevalence  of  the  disease  (66  per  cent)  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  forty,  having  drawn  his  conclusions  from  his  out-patient  service,  Cornet, 
who  looks  upon  statistics  based  OH  small  numbers  as  highly  misleading  an« 
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who  has  compiled  extensive  tablet   taken  from  the  records  of  the   Prussian 
Government,  holds  a  contrary  view  to  that  of  Wee 

Cornet's  figures  show  plainly  that  although  tuberculosis  may  befall  ■ 
fcer  total  number  of  persons  in  the  middle  period  of  life  hecause  of  the 
greater  number  of  individuals  living  at  that  age,  still,  when  the  number  of 
tuberculous  as  compared  with  nontuberculous  is  computed  with  respect  "f 
the  disease  exists  ixi  a  far  higher  relative  percentage  among  persons  past 
sixty  years.  In  fact,  this  pulmonary  disease  increases  in  relative  frequency 
with  every  quinquennium  after  fifteen.    Tn  tin  I  the  tab!  nrnet 

agree  with  Xaegcli's  post  morii  rds  previously  given;  from  one  to  eight 

the  percentage  was  K,  whereas  From  thirty  on  it  was  100.    The  only 
elusion  to  be  drawn  from  all   such  figures  is  that  as  we  advance  in  age  we 

are  increasingly  exposed  to  infection.    The  aged  may,  by  reason  of  lowered 

vitality  become  more  ready  victims,  hut  ii  seems  to  me  this  question  of  the 
influence  Of  age  cannot  be  divorced  from  that  of  infection. 

Indeed,  as  we  reflect  upon  Ibis  subject  of  the  a-liology  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  we  see  that  it  resolves  itself  into  a  mere  question  of  seed,  soil 
and  suitable  conditions  of  growth.  The  seed  (bacilli)  abound  on  all  hands, 
while  human  beings  furnish  an  ever-present  soil  or  culture  medium.  Given 
unhealthy  and  unsanitary  life-conditions,  the  seed  will  spring  into  activity 
and  at  length  burst  forth  a>  fchc  fully  matured  plant  which  we  call  tubercu- 
losis Sender  the  soil  unfavorable  to  the  maturity  of  the  seed  by  placing 
it  in  the  most  hygienic  environment  possible  and  it  will  prove  barren  ground 
and  the  unwholesome  seed  will  perish. 

>Vr. — The  influence  of  sex  upon  the  mortality  from  consumption  cannot, 
in  so  far  as  such  exists,  be  attributed  t<>  the  peculiarity  of  sex  per  at,  but 
to  conditions  of  life  intimately  associated  therewith,  Cornet's  figures  show 
a  preponderance  of  tuberculosis  among  girls  from  the  second  to  the  twentieth 
vear.  whereas  from  the  latter  age  on  males  are  more  often  befallen.  These 
differences  probably  depend,  as  Cornet  states,  upon  the  manner  of  life  of  the 
(wo  sexes.  During  childhood  girls  are  more  closely  confined  to  the  b 
and  arc  brought  into  more  intimate  association  with  the  mother,  who  may 
be  tuberculous.  Boys  during  this  period  are  given  to  play  in  the  open  air 
and  henee  are  less  exposed  to  infection. 

When,  however,  males  reach  the  age  at  which  they  begin  work  in  factories 

and  at  various  trades,  their  liability  to  infection  increases,  and  with  it  they 

display   a  greater   death   rate   from   pulmonary   tuberculosis.     Consequently, 

and  other  considerations  make  it  plain  that  in  sex  alone  cannot  be 

sought  an  ^etiological  factor. 

Pregnancy. — That  in  some  cases  a  close  relationship  exists  between  child- 
bearing  and  the  disease  now  considered  is  a  matter  of  common  observation. 
The  reason,  therefore,  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  efTect  of  pregnancy 
upon  the  general  health  of  the  Woman.  Some  women  seem  to  find  in  p 
nancy  a  natural  stimulus  to  improved  nutrition  and  hence  grow  well  and 
strong.  Others  And  it  a  drain  on  their  nutrition  which  they  can  ill  endure, 
especially  if  they  bear  children   frequently. 

When  pulmonary  tuberculosis  develops  during  or  immediately  following 
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\  pregnancy  it  is  probably  on  account  of  the  fastened  resistance  to  infection 
thereby  engendered,  or  because  in  pregnancy  is  given  a  condition  favorable 
In  the  manifestation  of  a  preexisting  but  latent  tuberculosis,  Hanau  is  said 
by  Fraenkel  to  hold  the  opinion  that,  in  consequence  of  the  physical  exertion 
of  gestation  there  may  be  set  up  an  auto-infed  ion  due  to  aspiration  of  bacilli 
from  an  old  tuberculous  focus  in  the  lung,  and  that  this  may  account  for 
the  not  infrequent  development  of  phthisis  florid  a  after  childbirth. 

Lactation* — It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  nursing  mother  to  develop  signs 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  during  this  period  of  her  motherhood.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  in  some  instances  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  is  explicable  on 
Hanairs  hypothesis,  but  in  others  the  health  fails  at  too  late  a  period  to 
ascribe  it  to  the  mechanical  effect  of  delivery  in  the  manner  claimed  by 
Hanau.  Jt  seems  to  me  far  more  likely  to  be  due  to  the  weakening  effect 
of  the  pregnancy  or  of  the  lactation  itself.  Fir  be  it  from  my  intention  to 
discourage  young  mothers  from  nursing  their  offspring,  and  yet  if  such  haw 
a  tuberculous  taint  they  should  not  attempt  lactation  or  else  they  should 
pay  strift  attention  to  the  maintenance  of  their  nutrition  and  should  refrain 
from  social  dissipation  and  aught  else  that  may  still  further  impair  their 
strength.  The  bearing  and  nursing  of  children  at  too  frequent  intervals,  aa 
well  as  too  prolonged  lactation  may  certainly  act  as  predisposing  conditions 
by  lowering  resistance  tn  infection. 

Lack  of  Sufficient  or  Proper  Food. — This  is  a  gTeat  contributing  factor 
in  the  aetiology  of  the  disease  in  question,  but  in  the  case  of  the  poor  can 
hardly  be  considered  apart  from  other  conditions  connected  with  their  pov- 
erty. In  tin*  ease  of  the  well-to-do,  however,  want  of  nourishment  is  some- 
times an  important  factor.  Growing  children  sometimes  take  far  less  nourish* 
ment  than  their  active  bodies  require.  This  may  be  due  to  some  gastric 
disorder,  but  in  other  instances  results  from  bad  habits,  the  child  being  more 
fond  of  cake  and  sweets  than  of  wholesome  nutritious  articles  of  diet.  I 
have  seen  more  than  one  tuberculous  girl  whose  mother  stated  that  all  her 
life  she  was  a  poor  eater,  ami  hence,  in  my  opinion,  she  had  seriously  under- 
mined her  powers  of  resistance  to  infection.  This  is  not  a  trivial  matter  in 
the  case  of  the  individual  who  gives  a  history  of  consumption  in  the  family. 

Anosmia  is  another  predisposing  factor  closely  associated  with  the  one  just 
considered,  since  it  may  be  the  direct  consequence  of  deficient  nutrition. 
However,  the  anssmia  referred  to  is  that  secondary  to  loss  of  blood  from 
whatever  cause.  Single  hemorrhages  may  lie  recovered  from  without  the 
individual's  becoming  thereby  a  prey  to  consumption,  but  chronic  ana?mia, 
such  as  is  seen  in  young  women  from  too  profuse  menstruation,  etc.,  is  a 
very  different  matter.  In  this  connection  it  may  he  stated  that  there  is  a 
form  of  chlorosis  intimately  associated  with  the  development  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  Whether  it  is  a  manifestation  of  the  tuberculous  infection  or 
is  but  a  contributing  element  is  to  my  mind  not  fully  established.  Nevcrthe- 
it  seems  to  me  to  emphasize  what  has  been  already  said  concerning  the 
danger  to  young  people  of  an  impoverished  blood-state.  Amemia  diminishes 
vital  resistance,  and  whatever  does  that  increases  the  danger  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 
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Hcemoptyds. — Tn  connection  with  what  lias  been  said  concerning  loss 
of  blood,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  relation  existing  between  pulmonary 
haemorrhage  and  the  development  of  consumption.  By  older  writers  M 
Hoffmann,  Boerhave,  van  Swieten  and  Nietneyer  it  was  believed  that  hemop- 
tysis was  a  direct  cause  of  the  disease.  Such  a  view  is  now  no  longer  tenable 
in  the  light  of  present  knowledge  concerning  infection.  The  haemoptysis 
is  a  manifestation  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  is  probably  a  result 
of  rupture  of  a  vessel-wall  or  of  thrombosis  in  consequence  of  invasion  of 
the  vascular  coats  by  tubercle.  When,  as  sometimes  occurs,  it  is  followed 
by  diffuse  tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia,  we  may  assume  that  the  lueinor- 
rhage  has  carried  with  it  into  deeper  parts  bacilli  which  have  then  excited 
an  exudative  and  proliferative  inflammation.  In  other  words,  the  outbreak 
of  the  cheesy  pneumonia  is  the  result  of  aspiration  of  the  tultcrculous  genu 
in  the  same  way  as  when  bacilli  are  discharged  into  the  bronchi  from  a 
caseous  bronchial  gland  or  from  the  breaking  down  of  a  cheesy  focus  in  the 
lung. 

Dissipated  I/abiis. — Abuse  of  alcohol  and  all  other  forms  of  excess  or 
riotous  living  which  undermine  the  health  are  powerfid  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  This  is  attested  by  the  frequency  of  the 
disease  among  hard  drinkers  and  prostitutes.  Their  vices  make  them  lead 
irregular  lives  and,  in  the  end,  reduce  them  to  squalor.  Their  haunts  are  not 
only  haunts  of  vice  but  are  situated  in  dark  unwholesome  and  overcrowded 
alleys  and  byways  where  infection  lurks  on  every  band.  It  is  not  a  mere 
figure  of  speech  that  vice  loves  darkness.  It  is  literally  true,  and  in  dark 
damp  cellars  is  the  "stronghold  of  tuberculosis."  Therefore,  drunkenness 
and  vice  are  contributing  factors  because,  besides  sapping  vitality,  they  expose 
their  votaries  to  infection. 

Conditions  of  Life  and  Environment  in  General.— Tnder  the  preceding 
headings  have  been  considered  sundn  predisposing  Factors  residing  in  the 
constitutional  peculiarities,  necessities  and  hibitfl  of  the  individual,  as  we  see 
them  in  tuberculous  patients  belonging,  many  times,  to  the  better  classes  of 
society.  We  must  now  discuss  certain  ^etiological  elements  as  they  concern 
people  in  general.  These,  as  will  be  seen,  are  by  far  the  most  important 
factors  in  maintaining  the  prevalence  of  this  dread  disease,  and  it  is  against 
these  that  the  eftorts  of  sanitarians  should  be  and  are  chiefly  directed, 

The  Tenement, —  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
poor,  but  its  fearful  ravages  are  more  apparent  among  them  because,  on  ac- 
count of  their  poverty  and  ignorance,  they  are  especially  exposed  to  infec- 
tion.    In  great  cities  like  New  York  they  are  compelled  to  live  in  tenement? 
which,  on  account  of  the  greed  of  landlords,  violate  all  the  laws  of  sanitation 
Rotten   old    buildings   are   made   up   of   narrow  dark   hallways,   foul    ricki 
stairways  and   small   dark   rooms  which   at   best   are   lighted  by   one   or   t* 
narrow  windows  that  often  into  an  air  shaft  but  n  few  feet  wide  and  50  or  ■ 
feet  deep.     Many  of  these  closets  in  which  human  beings  are  forced  to  1 
are  only  6  by  7  or  H  feet  in  size  and  have  tm  window    at   nil,  or  but  a  sin 
apology   for  one,   situated   high   up   and   barred    to    prevent   intruders    frt 
nmwlmci1  in  tnwn  npiwM  fh*»  frwn-fnni  widn  nir  Omft 
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These  wretched  abodes  reek  with  filth  and  are  ehoked  with  dust  that  has 
been  years  in  jfifflmimlflting.  In  Winter  doors  and  windows  are  kept  el  used 
to  exclude  the  cold,  while  in  Summer  hot,  stifling  air  ascends  from  the 
dank  i'nul  cellars  and  cannot  e.-cape  on  account  of  the  lack  of  skylights  in 
the  roof.  Consumptive  tenants  inhabit  the  miserably  gloomy,  ill-ventilated 
EOOBQfl  for  months  or  years,  infect  the  walls  and  floor*  with  myriads  nf  bacilli 
that,  held  in  the  dust  and  dirt  retain  their  virulence,  sometimes  as  long  as 
two  years.  Never  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected,  these  rooms  forever 
receive  areessions  of  new  tenants  after  the  death  and  removal  of  the  old  ones. 
Not  infrequently  these  in  turn  become  tuberculous-  and  by  their  expectoration 
add  to  the  infeetiveness  of  the  place,  so  that,  as  is  well  known,  the  previously 
healthy  members  of  successive  families  become  stricken  with  the  plague  and 
die  to  make  room  for  fresh  victims. 

Tn  New  York  City  there  are  H*!1,()00  such  dark  undersized  rooms  as  have 
been  Inadequately  described.  From  a  single  block  of  overcrowded  tenements 
on  the  East  Side  known  as  "The  Lung  Block"  there  were  reported  in  the 
ten  years  ending  1IMIO,  2ft5  case!  of  death  from  consumption  and  it  is  believed 
that  for  one  reason  and  another  not  half  the  actual  number  was  sent  in  to 
the  City  Health  Department.  Tn  the  First  Annual  Kepnrt  of  the  Tutarcu- 
loeis  Coin  mission  of  the  City  of  New  York,  from  which  the  above  facts  were 
taken,  numerous  instances  are  cited  of  apartments  made  up  of  two  small, 
dark  rooms  which  have  infected  family  after  family  for  a  period  of  five  or 
seven  years. 

The  state  of  things  in  Chicago  is  not  quite  so  bad.  and  yet  the  records 
kept  by  the  Chicago  Society  for  the  Prevention  <>f  1  ubnvulosis  show  many 
instances  of  families  of  six  or  more  members  living  in  similar  tenements,  and 
of  many  cases  of  consumption  among  such  ignorant,  poverty-stricken  fami- 
lies. The  sick  one,  unable  to  Tise  or  care  for  himself,  lies  in  a  dirty  bed  in 
the  same  mom  where  the  others  live,  sleep  and  eat,  and  in  nearly  every  case 
his  infected  bed  is  shared  at  night  by  one  or  more  young,  susceptible  children, 
In  Chicago,  attempts  are  made  by  the  City  Health  Department  to  get  such 
rooms  cleaned  and  disinfected  before  fresh  tenants  are  permitted  to  move  in. 
But  instances  are  only  too  many  of  houses  from  which  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  have  been  annually  reported.  The  conditions  directly  responsible 
for  the  prevalence  of  this  dread  disease  among  the  dwellers  in  tenement 
districts  will  be  discussed  a  little  later  on. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  infection  is  limited  to  these  wretched  occu- 
pants of  such  unsanitary  abodes.  By  "r>  means!  Most  of  the  tenants  are 
victims  of  the  sweatshop  system.  Either  in  shops  as  dirty  and  unwholesome 
;i-  their  homes,  or  in  their  own  forlorn  homes,  the  poor  wretches  earning  lo if 
a  few  paltry  dollars  a  week  labor  over  garments  day  after  day.  coughing 
and  spraying  upon  their  work  the  germs  of  the  disease  which  is  wasting  their 
Indies  to  skeletons.  These  infected  clothes  are  then  sold  in  shops  to  thou- 
sands   of   susceptible    individuals    who    are    thus   exposed    to    the    dangers    of 

consumption.     In  this  and  in  countless  other  ways  the  infection  is  spread 
among  the  poor  and  from  them  to  dwellers  in  other  more  favored  localities. 
The  horrors  of  life  in  the  tenements  and  the  perils  to  society   arising 
20 
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therefrom  have  not  been  tte&.     On  the  contrary  the  picture  has 

been  drawn  in  all  its  ghaatlmnssL     This  needs  the  experience  of   the  eye- 
witness, and  that  the  social  conditions  of  the  poor  beings  who  fall  victims 
to  consumption  may  be  duly  set  forth  T  will  quote  from  a  thrilling  idi 
The   Plague  in   its   Stronghold:   Tuberculosis   in    the    New    York    Tenement. 
Ernest  Poole,     (Taken  from  the  report  of  the  committee  mentioned  ah 

"  At  18  Clinton  Street,  hark  111  the  r>ar  tenement,  B  young  IJoumunian 
Jew  hi v  dying  of  consumption.  1  had  come  in  with  a  Jewish  doctor.  With 
evi  rv  breath  I  felt  the  heavy,  foul  odor  from  poverty,  ignorance,  tilth,  disease- 
In  this  room  leu  feet  square  6U  people  hiy  on  the  floor  packed  close,  rubbing 
I  ho  heavy  sleep  from  tired  6J6B  and  staring  at  us  dumbly.  Two  small  win- 
dows gave  them  air,  from  a  noisome  court — a  pit  twenty  feet  across  and  five 
floors  deep.  The  other  room  was  only  a  closet  six  feet  by  seven,  with  p 
grated  window  high  up  opening  on  an  air  shaft  eighteen  inches  wide.  And 
in  that  closet  four  more  werr  Bleeping,  three  on  |  lied,  one  in  a  cradle. 

u  The  man's  disease  was  infectious;  and  yet   for  two  long  weeks  b 
lain  here  dying.     From  his  soiled  bed  he  could  touch   the  one  table,  where 
the   two   families   ate;   (lie  cooking   stove   was  but    six    feet    from    him;    the 
cupboard  over  his  pillow;  he  could  even   reach  one  of  the  cradles,  where  his 

baby  girl  lay  staring,  frightened  at  his  strange  position:  for  his  wasted  body 

was  too  feeble  to  rise;  too  choked,  too  tortured,  to  lie  down.  His  young 
wife  held  him  up  while  the  sleepers  stared  silently  on,  and  that  Yiddish  whis- 
per cane-  over  and  over  again,  hut  now  with  a  new  and  more  fearful  meaning: 
'Breath — breath— breath  I     Or  kill  me;  oh.  kill  me!? 

"Two  years  ago  this  man  had  eome  to  America — one  of  the  488,000  in 
1901.  He  came  young  and  well  and  hopeful,  with  his  wife  and  their  baby 
ion.  Two  more  had  been  bora  since  then.  It  was  to  he  a  new  country.  I 
new  home,  a  fresh  start,  s  land  to  breathe  in.  "Breath — breath — give  me 
breath!'  He  had  breathed  no  air  here  bat  the  close,  heavy  air  of  the  - 
shop,  from  six  in  the  morning  until  ten  at  night.  Sometimes — he  whispered 
— he  worked  on  until  eleven.  lie  was  not  alone.  In  \ew  York  to-day  and 
to-night  are  over  50,000  like  him,  working.  And  late  in  the  night  when  lie 
left  his  feverish  labor,  at  the  hour  when  other  homes  are  sleeping,  he  had 
OOme  in  through  the  foul  court  and  had  sunk  into  a  restless  sleep  in  the 
dark  closet  six  feet  by  seven.  There  are  361,000  such  closets  in  the  city. 
And  this  was  his  home  !  M 

The  foregoing  is  not  the  picture  of  a  single  instance,  but  graphically  por- 

I trays  the  misery,  poverty  and  industry  of  the  wretched  human  beings  who 
swell  the  vast  army  annually  sacrificed  to  the  plague,  consumption.  The 
conditions  of  their   daily  life  are   the   same,  only    in   an    aggrfl  form, 

which    elsewhere   maintain   and    spread    this    terrible   disease.      In    a    w< 
the  conditions  are  sndb  as  keep  alive  tubercle  bacilli  for  months  and  \< 
and,  by  undermining  the  health  of  the  poor  beings  forced  to  endure  them, 
prepare  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  the  germs  in  their  lungs.    These  conditions 
will  now  be  considered  in  detail. 
Overcrowding*— Qi  all  the  social  factors  contributing  to  the  sBtiologj  of 
(his  mighty  scourge,  no  other  is  so  important  sb  overcrowding  or  the  herding 
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together  of  large  numbers  of  iin]ivi«liials  in  rpiarters  wholly  inadequate  for 
their  suitable  accommodation.  This  is  shown  m>i  only  in  tenements  but  also 
in  prisons,  barracks,  convents  and  the  like,  since  in  such  institutions  the  death 
rite  from  phthisis  is  invariably  higher  than  among  an  cmtal  number  of  per- 
sons spaciously  housed.  When  families  of  eight  or  ten  are  compelled  to 
dress,  eat  and  sleep  in  two  small  rooms  and  to  breathe  over  and  over  again 
the  same  atmosphere  never  entirely  replaced  by  fresh,  pure  air  from  without, 
all  conditions  for  infection  are  provided. 

Sanitary  laws  cannot  be  enforced,  proper  cleanliness  cannot  he  maintained, 
filth  accumulates  in  the  corners,  dust  collects  on  the  walls,  and  tubercle 
bacilli  that  have  gained  entrance  float  in  the  atmosphere.  The  health  of  the 
inmates  becomes  impaired  and  is  still  further  reduced  by  lack  of  nourishing 
food.  Vice  and  drunkenness  add  their  share  to  the  evils  of  privation,  or  long 
hours  of  grinding  toil  make  impossible  recreation  in  the  fresh  air  of  parks 
and  country.  Children  grow  up  pale  and  stunted  and  their  parents  grow  old 
before  their  time.      In  short,  they  are  rendered   unable  to  resist  disease. 

Infection  lurks  on  every  band  and  only  thoBe  persons  escape  or  resist  it 
who  are  the  most  robust.  Accordingly,  the  prevalence  of  consumption  may 
be  said  to  be  directly  proportionate  to  the  density  of  the  population.  In  all 
large  cilies  it  is  most  rife  in  the  wards  and  blocks  that  are  the  most  crowded. 
The  death  rate  from  this  disease  is  said  to  be  twice  as  high  in  cities  of  over 
20,000  as  it  is  in  towns  of  less  population.  Maps  prepared  by  the  Chicago 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  and  by  Dr.  T.  X.  Sachs  slmw 
in  an  impressive  manner  the  direct  relationship  existing  between  this  scourge 
and  the  density  of  the  population,  some  blocks  in  the  Uhetto  being  veritable 
plague  spots. 

Impure  air  is  unavoidable  in  overcrowded  rooms  and  houses,  and  is  the 
great  medium  for  spread  of  the  infection,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  the  homes 
of  the  poor.  Indeed,  on  all  sides,  in  the  residences  of  the  well-to-do,  in 
street  cars,  workshops,  churches,  places  of  amusement,  offices,  stores,  in  short, 
wherever  people  abound  there  is  a  lamentable  lack  of  proper  ventilation. 
Wherever  persons  congregate  some  may  be  heard  to  cough,  and  here  and  there 
some  filthy  or  thoughtless  individual  expectorates  on  the  floor.  Dust  is  stirred 
up  and,  carrying  bacilli  perchance,  is  inhaled  by  beings  whose  lungs  offer  an 
excellent  soil  for  their  growth.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  a  house-born  rfis- 
60&6,  and  yet  the  laity  and  the  profession  are  indifferent  to  the  crying  need 
for  fresh  air  in  homes  and  public  buildings. 

Public  conveyances  seem  to  me  a  great  source  of  danger,  since  they  are 
overcrowded,  notoriously  ill-ventilated,  and  carry  as  passengers  the  -irk  and 
the  healthy,  the  tuberculous  and  the  nontubcreulous.  If  the  consumptive 
does  not  actually  expectorate  on  the  floor,  yet,  when  he  coughs,  he  sprays 
bacilli  into  the  atmosphere  and  perchance  onto  the  clothing  or  into  the  face 
of  some  fellow  passenger.  With  doors  and  windows  shut  tight,  the  ventilators 
dosed  and  not  a  current  of  fresh  air  to  drive  out  germs,  our  street  <  ai>  cannot 

fail  to  he  carriers  of  infection. 

Office  buildings,  large  department  -lores  and  other  public  structures  are 

many  of  them  provided   with   odious   revolving  doors   intended    to  shut   out 
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baciHL  Overcrowding,  foul  air,  want  of  sunshine,  and  dampness  form  a 
deadly  quartet  whick  as  long  as  they  are  permitted  to  dominate  the  bomea 
of  our  masses,  are  hound  to  furnish  victims  for  this  terrible  monster  I  hat  is 
annually  destroying  millions  of  human  beings. 

The  proof  of  their  potency  is  found  in  the  experience  of  the  large  cities 

of  England,  Formerly,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  now  is  the  ease,  there 
were  in  English  cities  tenement  districts  in  which  rotten  old  buildings  were 
huddled  together  mi  either  side  of  narrow,  dark  alleys  and  byways,  Filthy, 
foul-smelling  and  dark,  they  were  thronged  with  thousands  of  beings  who 
never  saw  a  ray  of  sunshine  nor  breathed  a  breath  of  pure  air.  Bacilli  rev- 
eled in  their  forbidding  rcce.-sos  and  fattened  on  the  poor  wretches  doomed  to 
Spend  their  lives  in  these  haunts  of  misery  and  vice.  At  length,  such  wtM 
the  mortality  from  tuberculosis  in  these  wretched  abodes  that  steps  were 
taken  to  replace  them  by  modern,  well-lighted  and  ventilated  tenements,  with 
the  result  that  the  death  rate  from  consumption  has  been  materially  reduced. 

The  effect  of  unsanitary  surroundings  lias  been  shown  by  the  high  mor- 
tality from  this  disease  in  prisons,  barracks  and  homes  of  religious  orders. 
In  prisons  most  of  the  unheallhful  conditions  above  described  prevailed  for- 
merly more  than  at  present,  and  yet,  even  to-day,  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
H  far  more  prevalent  in  them  than  outside. 

Wot  states  that  Baly  in  his  report  upon  Millbank  Prison  showed  that  the 
death  rate  from  phthisis  was  more  than  three  times  I  hat  of  I  he  general  popula- 
tion, being  43  as  compared  with  1:1  per  cent.  Of  two  Austrian  prisons  cited 
by  Parkes  in  i! lustration  of  the  effect  of  ventilation,  the  mortality  in  the 
one  well  ventilated  was  7.9  per  cent  and  in  the  other  without  adequate 
supply  of  fresh  air  it  was  51.4  per  cent.  In  a  Wuertemhcrg  prison  mentioned 
by  C\r<.<  the  death  rate  from  consumption  between  the  years  M5(!  and  18/if) 
was  2A  per  cent,  whereas  by  improved  sanitation  it  became  reduced  to  8 
['•  t  cent,  the  latter  rate  being  still,  as  remarked  by  West,  three  times  thai  of 
the  general  population, 

It  is  stated  that  among  soldiers  the  death  rate  from  pulmonary  Inbercu- 
losjs  is  greater  in  times  of  peace  than  of  war.  This  is  attributed  to  their 
confinement  in  barracks  during  peace,  whereas  during  war  they  live  and  sleep 
out  of  doors.  West  states  that  in  Canada  the  mortality  among  soldiers  eon- 
lined  to  barracks  was  33  per  1,000  during  the  years  1830  to  1837,  whereas 
after  the  barracks  were  drained  ami  ventilated  it  ultimately  fell  to  <;  per 
1,000, 

Cornet  makes  some  startling  statements  concerning  the  mortality  from 
tuberculosis  among  the  nursing  sisterhoods  of  Prussia.  Thus,  whereas  among 
the  people  at  large  it  was  from  IS  to  20  per  cent  of  the  total  death  rate, 
among  the  nun>  of  the  nursing  communities  it  reached  the  terrible  figure 
of  nearly  63  per  cent  The  average  age  si  death  was  36.27,  so  that  although 
the  sisters  were  in  good  health  when  admitted  to  the  orders,  still  their  life- 
expectancy  at  twenty-five  was  only  eighteen  years,  or  the  same  as  that  ol 
ordinary  females  at  fifty-eight. 

In  Chicago  especial  attention  has  been  called  to  the  frequency  whh  which 
cases  of  consumption  have  been  reported   from  lodging  houses  in  the  down- 
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of  the  dauber  lurkimj  in  men's 
that  within  the  thirteen 
10  cue*  reported  from  i 

Ml  patient*  admitted  to  Cook  County  Commavptrre  Hospital 
November  1,  18S#,  and  February  II,  1905,  t  per  cent  hare  come  fron 
lodging  houses,  42  cases  from  a  single  lodging  house.  In 
bow**  practically  all  the  condition*  for  the  maintenaace  ami  spread  of  thf 
infection  ti^  present  Relatively  large  numbers  of  men  sleep  in  banks  ar- 
ranged in  tiers  around  all  sides  of  a  common  room  or  in  tiny  rooms  divided 
from  one  another  by  thin  wooden  partitions;  sunlight  rarely  or  new  enter*; 
men  with  coughs  herd  with  many  others  and  are  careless  in  the  disposal  of 
their  *puta;  ventilation  is  imperfect  and.  although  not  filthy,  these-  boons 
cannot,  from  the  very  nature  of  (hit  free  from  infected  dust.     If  any  of 

the  in  mate*  are  broken  in  health  by  rea^n  of  drink  or  poverty.  These  cheap 
j»lar^-  of  habitation  are  for  the  mo>t  part  not  so  objectionable  as  to  receire 
condemnation  by  the  city  health  authorities,  and  yet  they  exemplify  the  social 
facton  n  and  distribution  of  this  widespread  disease. 

0(  •  pa/ion. — In  occupation  per  u  there  cannot  be  said  to  reside  a  causa* 
tire  factor  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  An  employment  necessitating  the  pro- 
duction and  inhalation  of  dust  is  injurious  to  the  respiratory  organs  as  shown 
in  the  chapter  oo  Pne  niosis,  hut  it  does  not  always  give  rise  to  tuber* 

ettloun  \>\  that  involves  t tending  over  machines  or  workbenches 

all  day  long  may  ultimately  prove  harmful  by  creating  the  habit  of  stooping 
and  I  nt  ventilation  of  the  lungs,  hut  when  an  occupation  favors 

the  development  of  consumption,  it  is  because  of  conditions  connected  with 
the  factory  and  the  long  hour-  f>f  work  rather  than  with  the  nature  of  the 
work  itself. 

Thus,  it  must  of  necessity  be  most  injurious  to  health  for  half-starved 

hea  to  work  in  sweatshop*  from  twelve  t«»  sixteen  hours  at  a  stretch,  the 

>{  the  shop  supply  even  the  lowest  possible 

air  space  allowable  for  the  workers,  and  then  not  provided  with  proper  means 

for  ventilation.    The  sweatshop  not  only  unfits  its  victim  to  resist  the  infeo 

irj  for  him  in  his  unsanitary  home  in  the  tenement,  hut  it  exposes 

hirn  to  bacilli  -  by  his  equally  wretched  fellow  laborers, 

•l  considering  the  danger  to  the  individual  en_   _ 
irt  such  occujj  and  in  a  strict  sense  such  is  the  main  consideration  that 

fchould  he  given  to  vork.     In  a  hroader  sense,  however, 

then  ntimate  relationship  existing  between  occupation  and  the  spread 

of  tuberculosis ;  namely,  the  inftuet  veatshop  in  spreading  this  in- 

fiction  through  tht  community.  The  Instance  of  the  Roumanian  Jew  who 
worked  on  for  weary  weeks  and  months  after  disease  had  fastened  upon  hi 

no  fancied  picture. 

Hundreds   of  consumptive  nun   and   women  are  to-day   and   every 
sewing  on  clothing  which  is  to  be  worn  by  other  hundreds  of  tender  child*- 
These  garments  are  infected  and  capable  of  carrying  bacilli  to  their  wear* 
Thus  this  greatest  of  all  plagues  I-  spread  through  the  community  and 
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ever  be,  as  long  as  the  sweatshop  is  permitted  to  exist,  or  as  long  as  miserable 
half-starved  human  slaves-to-greed  are  compelled  to  live  in  tenements  that 
would  not  lie  considered  fit  for  the  horses  of  the  rich.  Brave- hear  led,  philan- 
thropic men  and  women  are  battling  against  this  terrible  disease,  but  their 
efforts  will  be  in  vain  as  long  as  vile  tenements  and  sweatshops  are  tolerated 
in  our  midst 

Nationality. — As  with  occupations,  there  is  nothing  in  race  or  nationality 
directly  responsible  for  the  prevalence  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  All 
peoples,  whether  white,  black,  brown  or  yellow,  are  equally  liable  to  contract 
the  disease  when  equally  exposed.  The  Jews  have  been  thought  to  possess 
a  certain  immunity  and  the  negro  and  Irish  a  certain  liability  thereto.  The 
fact  is,  as  shown  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Sachs,  consumption  is  very  prevalent  among 
Hi*1  Jews  of  Chicago,  and  is  so  because  of  their  living  in  unsanitary,  bacilli- 
Infected  tenements  by  night  and  working  by  day  in  equally  pestilential  shops. 
To  a  limited  extent  they  are  less  liable  than  some  other  nationalities  on 
account  of  their  better  habits  as  regards  vice  and  drink  and  the  enforcement 
by  their  religion  of  better  methods  of  preparing  food,  but  they  possess  no 
natural  immunity, 

The  reason  consumption  plays  such  appalling  havoc  among  the  colored 
and  the  Irish  is  to  he  found  in  their  indifference  to  the  laws  of  health,  in 
their  vices,  as  respects  the  negro,  and  in  abuse  of  alcohol  among  the  Irish. 
Mr\  Ernest  Poole  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  of  the  tenement  dwellers 
in  New  York  City  the  Irish  furnish  the  greatest  number  of  victims  to  tuber- 
culosis, and,  in  his  opinion,  because  of  their  constitutions  being  undermined 
by  drink  and  kindred  excesses.  \n  Chicago  the  Bohemians  are  said  to  be 
strikingly  subject  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  not  because  of  their  nationality, 
but  because  of  their  aversion  to  rresh  air  in  their  homes.  These  are  neat 
and  clean  as  a  rule,  but  the  air  in  them  is  foul.  The  prevalence  of  phthisis 
depends  on  social  conditions,  not  on  nationality. 

Tuberculous  Food*— The  consideration  of  the  aetiology  of  pulmonary  tu- 
berculosis is  not  complete  without  the  discussion  of  the  importance  to  he 
attached  to  tuberculous  food,  and  in  particular  to  milk.  As  lias  been  stated 
already,  there  is  a  divergence  of  opinion  regarding  the  danger  to  be  ascribed 
to  milk  from  tuberculous  rows.  By  iron  Behring  and  his  adherents  it  is 
believed  that  the  intestinal,  glandular  and  bone  tuberculosis  seen  in  children 
is  attributable  to  their  ingestion  of  contaminated  milk,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  stated  that  since  the  establishment  of  a  governmental  control 
of  the  dairy  herds  of  Great  Britain  with  a  view  to  lessening  tuberculosis 
among  cattle  there  has  been  reported  an  appreciable  diminution  in  the  death 
rate  among  infants  from  tabes  mesenteric^. 

The  danger  arising  from  the  use  of  milk  concerns  mainly  bottle-fed 
infants  for  the  reason  assigned  bv  Behring,  that  their  gastro-intestinal  mu- 
cosa is  protected  only  bv  an  imperfect  epithelial  covering  in  the  first  few 
months  of  Life.  Yet,  by  many,  it  is  believed  thai  tuberculous  milk  and  meat 
are  liable  to  produce  disease  during  the  entire  period  of  childhood  if  not  at 
all  ages. 

By  the  opponents  of  this  view  it  is  held  that  the  milk  from  cows  is  »' ' 
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niv\  "  ter  with  the  emigration 

^urjt.     Thus  is  produced  a  small 
hth  ntt  h  ?iae  from  that  of  a  millet  seed 

Ml  "mi   >.f   ii  | .,     if/  h   hi,  the  term  miliary  tuber?!* 

i)   |in  wil  ;t  :"M'i  li  irtiite  translucent  appearance  or  they 
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'  jMM.II,  (lint*  VII)  Hi'1.-*- rKMliilar  tubercles,  as  they  are 

i  i"  ill  flriguUli  Mum  ffiifit  uniform  tuberculoid  infiltration,  are  seen  to  be 
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composed  of  three  kinds  <>f  cells: 
(1)  Epithelioid  cells  which  are 
spheroidal  or  polyhedral  cells 
having  a  clear  nucleus  and  often 
cental n ing  the  bae  i  1 1  i .  ( 2 )  G  i ant 
cells  which  are  large  nmltinu- 
elear  cells  formed  either  by  in- 
crease in  the  nucleus  anil  proto- 
plasm of  individual  cells  or  by 
coalescence  of  several  eel  Is.  These 
giant  cells,  out v  thought  char- 
acteristic of  tubercle,  exist  in 
varying  number  and  appear  to 
he  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  inim- 
bet  of  bacilli  present  in  the 
nodule.  (3)  Leucocytes,  at  first 
of  the  poly  nuclear  variety  (  phag- 
ocytes), but  later  on  the  (jm- 
phoeyte<  which  do  not  suffer  such 
rapid  destruction  as  do  t lod r 
predecessors. 

After  a  time  a  fine  stroma 
of  fibrous  tissue  develop®  at  the 
outer  margin  of  the  tubercle 
which  is  an  attempt  at  encap- 
sulation and  arrest  of  the  nodu- 
lar growth.  Blood-vessels  are 
not  seen  in  the  tubercle.  In  the 
center,  and  in  some  instances 
throughout  the  tubercle,  may  be 
found  a  yellowish  homogeneous 
material  which  represents  cells 
that  have  undergone  caseous  de- 
generation, the  ultimate  fate  of 
tuberculous  tissue  in  most  in- 
stances. 

Infiltrated  Tubercle.  —  In 
some  cases  the  pulmonary  tissue 
does  not  present  individual  nod- 
ules hut  is  infiltrated  or  replaced 
by  tuberculous  tissue*  Winn  <■; 
a  grayish-white  appearance,  still 
early  in  the  process,  it  is  spoken 
of  as  Laennee-  w  gray  infiltra- 
tion/' hut  when,  under  the  ac- 
tion of  the  bacillus,  it  has  suf- 
fered   coagulation    necrosis,     it 
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Pneumonic  phthini 


I ■']<;.    40.  —  Pneumonic   phtlii^Ls,  involving   one    lobe. 
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inflammatory  products  tend   rapidly  to  undergo  coagulation   ■  <■  these 

infiltrated  eones  booh  become  caseous  and  necrotic.  According  as  this  process 
goes  on  rapidly  or  slowly  we  distinguish  acute  o*  chronic  tuberculeui  pneu- 
mon 

Changes  in  the  Lung  Depending  upon  the  Route  of  Infection,— The 
manner  in  which  the  bacilli  gaii]  access  to  the  lung1  determines  the  anatom- 
ical picture,  and  very  largely 
also  the  clinical  manifestation*. 
Thus,  if  it  l>e  k&matogenic,  thai 
is.  if,  in  consequence  of  the 
rupture  of  a  tuberculous  focus 
into  a  blood-vessel  in  some  dis- 
tant part  of  the  body  or  in  the 
lung  itself,  bacilli  an-  i 
by  the  blood-stream,  they  may 
Lodge  in  the  wall  "fa  pulmonary 
capillary  or  In  the  interstitial 
eonnectiTe  tissue  and  there  ex- 
cite a  productive  in  Ham  in; 
Consequently,  miliary  tubercles 
attered  throughout  the 
organ  (  Fig&  47  and  48),  In 
such  an  event  they  form  but  a 
pulmonary  manifestation  of  an 
acute    genera]    miliary   tubereu- 

In  some  instancea  the  proc- 
ess seems  to  be  limited  to  a 
proliferative  Inflammation  when 

the  lung  is  found  thickly  beset 
with  minute  grayish-white  trans- 
lucent tulRU'eles.     In  other  cat 

there  is  also  a  zone  of  exudative  inllammation  surrounding  the  tubercles 
and  the  alveoli  are  blocked  with  the  inflammatory  exudate,  forming  email 
areas  of  tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia.  The  tubercle  proper  is  the  result 
of  the  action  of  Mie  bacillus,  while  the  areas  of  exudative  pneumonia  are 
thought  due  to  the  action  of  toxin-  created  by  the  germ.  The  process  may 
rapid,  when  it  is  spoken  of  as  acute,  or  it  may  be  slow,  and  then 
forms  the  chronic  miliary  tuberculosis. 

In  the  lymphogenic  farm,  which  ib  seldom  encountered  and  by  some  writers 
is  not  mentioned  at  all  or  is  considered  exceedingly  doubtful,  the  tuberculous 
process  attacks  the  lung  secondarily  to  disease  of  the  pli  lift  or  some  of  the 
adjacent  organs,  as  vertebrae,  ribs,  mediastinal  or  bronchial  glands.  In  the 
of  the  glands  they  become  adherent  to  the  pleura  and  thence  the  tubercles 
spread  radially  in  all  directions  (FraenkeJ). 

The  most  usual  mode  of  origin  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  that  known 
as  Mrogenic,  or  by  inhalation.     The  bacilli  may  be  inhaled  along  with  dust 


Fiu.  48. — Miliary  tubeKtukwfa,  Km  feOUte  than  that 
in  Fig.  47. 
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inflammatory  products  tend  rapidly  to  undergo  coagulation  necrosis,  these 
infiltrated  zones  soon  become  COOOOUS  and  necrotic.  According  u  this  process 
goes  on  rapidly  or  .slowly  we  distinguish  acute  or  chronic  tuberculoid  pneu- 
monia. 

Changes  in  the  Lung  Depending  upon  the  Route  of  Infection.— The 
manner  in  which  the  bacilli  gain  access  to  the  lung  determines  the  anatom- 
ical picture,  and  very  largely 
also  the  clinical  manifestations. 
Thus,  if  it  be  htjnifitofjenir.  that 
is.  if,  in  consequence  of  the 
rupture  of  a  tuberculous  focus 
into  a  blood- vessel  in  some  dis- 
tant part  of  the  body  or  in  the 
Kong  itself,  bacilli  are  carried 
by  the  blood -stream,  they  may 
lodge  in  tba  wall  of  a  pulmonary 
capillary  or  in  the  interstitial 
ooaneetm  ii-.-ue  and  then 
cite  a  productive  inflammation, 
r. <ri.-cquently,  miliary  tubercles 
become  M .-altered  throughout  the 
organ  (Figs.  47  and  48),  In 
-mli  an  Stent  they  form  hut  a 
pulmonary  manifestation  of  an 
general  miliary  tubercu- 
losis. 

In  some  instances  the  proc- 
ess -r.-ins  to  be  limited  to  a 
proliferative  inflammation  when 
the  lung  is  found  thickly  beset 
with  minute  grayish-white  trans- 
lucent tubercles.     In  other  cases 

there  is  also  a  zone  of  exudative  inflammation  surrounding  the  tubercles 
and  the  alveoli  are  blocked  with  the  inflammatory  exudate,  forming  small 
ami  of  tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia.  The  tubercle  proper  is  the  result 
of  the  aetion  of  the  bacillus,  while  the  areas  of  exudative  pneumonia  are 
thought  due  to  the  action  of  toxins  created  by  the  germ.  The  process  may 
be  very  rapid,  when  it  is  spoken  of  as  amir,  or  it  may  he  slow,  and  then 
forms  the  chronic  miliary  tuberculosis. 

In  the  lymphogenic  form,  which  is  seldom  encountered  and  by  some  writers 
is  not  mentioned  at  all  or  is  considered  exceedingly  doubtful,  the  tuberculous 
process  attacks  the  lung  secondarily  to  disease  of  the  pleura  or  some  of  the 
adjacent  organs,  as  vertebra?,  ribs,  mediastinal  or  bronchial  glands.  In  the 
ease  of  the  glands  they  become  adherent  to  the  pleura  and  thence  the  tubercles 
spread  radially  in  all  directions  (Fraenkel). 

The  Mio-t  usual  mode  of  origin  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  that  known 
as  aerogenic,  or  by  inhalation.     The  bacilli  may  be  inhaled  along  with  dust 


to.  48. — Miliar}"  tuberouloft*,  tatt  urute  lhaii  that 
in  Fig    17. 
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or  may  be  aspired  in  consequence  of  rupture  ami  disch;  •  a  bronehu- 

of  a  caseous  node  or  focus  of  old  disease  at  the  apex.    The  resul  awft- 

t iallv  the  same  no  matter  how  many  bacilli  are  thus  carried  into  the  lung, 
but  the  extend  of  the  mischief  is  determined  by  their  number. 

Acute  Tuberculous  Broncho-pneumonia. — In  this  form,  which  generally 
owes  its  origin  to  the  inhalation  of  bacilli,  the  proems  is  ehftiadflriaed  by 
the  development  of  an  exudative  inflammation  which,  although  associated 
with  miliary  nodules,  greatly  preponderates  over  these.     Stub  a  tubertulmi- 

pneumonia  may  be  met  wiib  in 
either  of  two  forms,  namely,  SS 
circumscribed  sooes  <»f  hmneho- 
pneumonia  or  as  a  diffuse  prnc- 
esa  (  Fig.  49).  The  former  if 
frequently  encountered  in  chil- 
dren and  is  then  apt  to  be  mis- 
taken for  chronic  broncho-pneu- 
monia, while  the  diffuse  form, 
since  it  generally  occurs  at  the 
ajx?x  and  may  involve  the  whole 
or  greater  portion  of  the  lobe,  ifl 
quite  likely  to  be  regarded  as  an 
ordinary  croupous  pneumonia. 

The  weight  of  the  lung  is 
increased  and  if  the  whole  or- 
gan is  consolidated  it  mav 
weigh  twice  as  much  as  its  fel- 
low. It  is  of  a  grayish-white 
color  which  may  be  distinguish- 
able through  the  pleura  while 
on  section,  reddish  zones  or 
bands  may  here  and  there  bs 
seen  corresponding  to  areas  of 
congestion.  The  cut  surface  is 
smooth  or  in  places  slightly 
granular  but  the  consistency  of 
the  lobe  is  less  firm  than  in  or- 
dinary pneumonia. 

Along   the  inferior  margins 

the  lobe  may  still  crepitate  but 

for   the  most   part  the  consoli- 

umpletoly   airless,      In    some   instances  distinct    tubercular 


rtibvrculoitH  bruueho-pneumonia. 


dated  tissue 
nodules  may 
in  the  apex, 
dation  is  dm 
of  Buhl. 

Cavities  are  very  commonly  present,  varying  much  in  size  and  number. 
There  may  be  numerous  small  ones  <>r  hut  a  single  large  one  with  ragged 


less. 

>e  visible  in  immediate  proximity  to  an  old  vomica  or  cicatrix 
the  microscope  shows  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  umsnli- 

desquamative  pneumonia 


to  a  compacl  cellular  infiltration,  the 
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necrotic  walls  ( Fig.  50),  In  nam  thi-i  softening  ami  excavation  MUna,  from 
Prudden's  experiment.-,  due  to  the  admixture  of  other  germs,  generally  strep- 
tococci. As  this  necrosis  lake*  place  rapidly  and  spares  only  the  hlooil-vesM-ls 
the  cavity  is  apt  to  be  hnrveraed  by  tbe  vessels  cither  unsupported  and  intact 
or  not  infrequently  displaying  a  loss  of  continuity  at  some  point   in  cause- 


Fio.  50.— Tubvri'uliiii-  broncho-c 


(juence  of  the  walls  having  been  attacked  by  fche  ulcerative  process.     It   is 
such  a  perforation  in  the  vascular  routs  which  is  responsible  for  tin1  profuse 
hsfBOtrbagefl  u  often  seen  in  acute  pneumonic  tuberculosis,     In  such  a 
the  cavity  is  likely  to  contain  blood. 

The  Large  bronchi  may  show  signs  of  inflammation  and  the  opposite  lung 
may  contain  a  few  tubercles,  In  [ess  rapidly  fatal  case*  the  lung  primarily 
affected  may  show  an  attempt  a1  arrest  of  the  destructive  process,  while  in 
tin-  opposite  lung  the  upper  lohe  displays  the  changes  of  recent  pneumonia 
with  or  without  necrosis  and  excavation,     In  other  instances   ihr  superior 
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portion  of  the  lung  may  contain  old,  partially  healed  Lesions  and  the  h 
lobe  be  the  seat   of   fresh   pneumonic   infiltration,   evidently    the    result   <>f 
recent  infection  from  the  original  focus  at  the  apex 

The  form  of  acute  tuberculous  pneumonia  just  described  constitutes  what 
is  variously  termed  (ialhmingor  Quick  Consumption,  Phthisis  Florida,  ' 
Phthisis.  Acute  Pneumonic  Phthisis,  Desquamative  Pneumonia  (Buhl),  and. 
according  to  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  the  destructive  process,  its  duration 
may  vary  from  two  or  three  weeks  to  several  months*  I  recall  a  ease  in 
which  the  right  lung  was  first  affected  and  went  on  to  rapid  excavation  yet 
without  hemorrhage.  The  left  one  then  showed  signs  of  extensive  involve- 
ment and  softening,  and  the  process  terminated  fatally  in  au  weeka 

Chronic  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. —  In  this  form,  the  one  usually  encoun- 
tered in  ambulatory  patients,  there  is  a  striking  variety  in  the  appearaj 
Some  of  these  represent  an  attempt  at  arrest  and  repair  while  others  exhibit 
the  destructive  nature  of  the  process,  and  still  others  the  tendency  to  active 
extension  of  the  tuberculous  affection  into  fresh  parts.    The  initial  lesi- 
generally   in  one  ape*   whence   it   progresses  more  or  less  slowly  downward, 
Invading  the  apes  of  the  lower  lobe  before  it  reaches  the  hase  of  the  upper  in 
front.     The  opposite  lung  also  becomes  involved  soon  or  late  in  the  pro 
and   hence,  on  post-mortem   examination,  both  lungs  display  changes  of  a 
similar  nature  hut  of  yery  different  extent. 

Primary  Scut  ,»(  ike  Tubi  n  ulous  Lesion. — As  originally  taught  by  Laeunee 
the  inilia!  site  of  tubercles  in  the  lung  is  at  the  apex  of  the  upper  lobe. 
In  a  small  number  of  instances  {1  in  500,  Percy  Kidd)  the  lower  lobe  may 
hi'  tin1  first  involved.    The  importance  of  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  seat  of 


I*!,,,     >i. — Location  of  usual  primary  fo- 
cus of  tuberculosis. 


Fig.  52 — Anterior  point   at  whic 
nprn-ar  from  primary  foe \ is. 


mvdilcclion  is  great  and  has  a  practical  hearing  on  its  early  clinical  detection. 
Hemv  I  will  here  state  the  results  of  Kingston  Fowler's  researches  on  this 


\        ding  to   this  author  the  primary  tuberculous   focus  is,  in  the  over- 
juing  majority  of  eases,  at  a  point  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  &  half 
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below  the  extreme  summit  of  the  lung  and  somewhat  nearer  its  posterior  and 
outer  border.     From  this  point  it  spreads  downward  and  backward  and  hence 


Fm.  53. — Less    ffexjui-ut   sift-  of   primary 
fociw  of  discuae. 


FlO.  64, — Silo  of  snomlary  Icwinn  at  upux 
of  upper  Ui\h\ 


should  be  Bought  for  in  the  suprascapular  region  (set1  Pig.  51),  since  clinical 
signs  of  disease  may  be  discovered 
here  before  it  appears  in  front. 
"From  tliis  primary  focus/"  says 
Fowler,  "which  in  front  corre- 
sponds cither  to  the  supraclavicu- 
lar fossa  or  to  a  spot  immediately 
below  the  center  of  tlie  clavicle 
(Fig-  52),  the  lesions  often  spread 
downward  along  the  anterior  as- 
pect of  the  upper  lobe,  aboui 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  within 
its  margin,  frequently  occurring 
in  scattered  nodules  separated, 
perhaps,  by  an  inch  or  more  of 
healthy  tissue.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  in  these  scattered  nodules 
the  only  evidence  of  disease  on 
the  anterior  aspect  of  the  lung, 
when  posteriorly  excavation  has 
advanced  to  such  a  degree  that 
but  little  more  than  the  pleura 
remains." 

A  second  but  less  usual  situ- 
ation of  the  primary  Poena  is 
shown  in  Fig.  53,  and  corre- 
sponds   to   the    first    and    second 

Brterepacei  below  the  outer  third  of  the  clavicle.     From  this  latter  initial 
site  the  lines  of  extension  are  also  downward,  so  that   clinical  evidence  of 


r 

Vu..  ")">.-    Position  of  arm  In  which  rartebrfil  bor- 
der of  HC&pula  •Jrl'im-H  intrrlobur  fistsuttt. 
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the  disease  tfl  found  in  an  oval-shaped  area  at  the  outer  rather  than  the 
inner  port  nf  the  upper  lobe 

The  lower  l<»b»'  Lb  rery  rarely,  if  ever,  the  seat  of  a  primary  lesion  but 
shows  advanced   chang  ondary  to   those  of  the  apper  kibe  and  long 

subsequent  to  the  destructive  process  behind  in  the  lower  lobe. 

The  remarkable  predilection  of  the  apex  of  the  upper  lobe  to  tubercle 
has  been  variously  explained.  It  has  bees  attributed  to  relative  anssaua  «if 
this  portion  of  the  lung,  to  defective  ventilation  and,  by  Birch-Hirschfeld, 
to  the  anatomical  peculiarity  of  its  air-tubes  which  favors  the  stagnation  of 
the  respired  air  at  certain  points  and  hence  the  deposit  of  bacilli. 

According  to  this  late  distinguished  pathologist  the  bronchus  leading  to 
the  upper  lobe  ascends  in  a  nearly  vertical  direction,  bo  that  the  column  «»f 
aii  moving  within  it  passes  in  a  direction  opposite  to  thai  of  the  air  in  the 


/ 


Fig.  90, — Rbro-CMooiM  tubercuksia  <»f  rff 

trachea.    Por  this  reason  the  movement  <»f  air  within  the  apical  bronchus  is 
enfeebled,  while  in  the  small  tube  leading  to  the  superior  and  posterior  poi 
of  the  apex  there  is  a  tendency  to  stagnation  of  the  air  at  any  point  where  it  is 
met  bv  a  stronger  column  of  air  passing  at  a  right  angle  across  the  month 
of  the  bronchiole. 

With  such  an  anatomical  peculiarity  predisposing  to  air-stagnation,  it  only 
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fares  some  additional  factor  t< >  determine  disease.  Such  an  added  dement 
l«'  found  m  a  local  catarrh  or  in  defective  devetofuneBi  of  the  tube  which 
en  in  poorly  bnill  cheats. 

n  young  children  Ibis  peculiar  anatomical  arrangement  of  i In-  apical 
chus  does  not  exist,  according  to  Birch-Hirachfeldj  and,  moreover,  the 


57. — Caseation  and  cavity  formation  on  large  gcalc.  I-a-tl.  lung  of  amne  «  ;l-<  m  Fig.  56. 
<ine  indieutes  cul  end  -t>f  a  llinmikm^'d  vessel.  Wooden  prula:  pascal  through  bronchial 
•prninfc  into  cavil y, 

lantieity  and  mobility  of  Mm   thorax  maintains  a  better  ventilation  of 

lobe  I  ban  exists  later  in  life,     Ilentr,  one  of  tin-  reasons  why,  prior 

Ihe  fifth  year,  pulmonary  tuberculosis  linds  its  primary   eeat  not  at  the 

i  but  in  the  middle  and  inferior  parts  of  the  him:.     Oiher  reasons  will 

te\  forth  in  the  description  of  tuberculosis  in  childhood* 

30 


IM 


-   OF  THE  LI 


It  I-* r'  i'-UV*  ttatabeati  Bii  correct,  tbev  «nre  to  make  dear 

mjfinriTi*   influfm  the  ikftlHpunjit   «f 

ft  hit*  long  bin  known  tli.H   irorkem  at  a  tench,  a*  jeweler*. 

Uj|r/r«4  thmt  i  ularlv  prone  to  acquire 


1  n.    oH,       <  ;i\iticr>  Willi   u  L-Jl-^lt  (nun!   \v;i[|s. 

iiiih  .ii<-  "in  h  unri .* ■:■•  .  v|">  -i|  in  liit*  inhalation  oi"  contaminated  dust,  but  in 

I'OllMHfUellCt1  of    lIllMF    - 1  M  I  h  l!    iillitlldr   MTh  I    tin'    lUtllllV  of   their  work    their   beads 

art"  bent  forward,  their  rln--i*  m i «■  eraiuped  arid  their  respiration  is  enfeebled. 
Tin*  ifJir*  find  egru*^  of  air  ;il  Iln-  apices  of  I  he  lunga  is  hindered  mid 
j  I m •  natural  nnatomieal  weakness  ts  tjitcusilitnl.  lTnder  such  occupational  con- 
ditions, therefore,  ilni  retention  and  deposit  of  bacilli  at  the  apei  »»f  the 
lung  is  furthered  ami  uv  run  understand  why  Ixntch-vorkero,  and  in  particu- 
[ar  workers  in  ttweatshnps,  form  so  large  ;i  contingent  <>f  consumptives* 
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Thr  site  of  the  secondary  lesion  to  the  lower  fols  is  about  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a  half  below  its  highest  part,  at  a  point  on  tin-  c lu-<t-\v;ill  (see 
Fig,  54)  about  midway  between  the  fifth  dorsal  ipine  and  the  vertebral 
boarder  of  the  scapula.  This  region  is  commonly  infiltrated  early,  at  a  time 
before  the  opposite  tang  is  involved  and  before  the  bate  of  the  upper  lobe 
has  bees  reached  in  front.  The  line  of  extension  in  the  lower  lobe  is  along 
iht*  interlobar  snptum,  which  lino  on  the  chest-wall  correspond!  roughly 
to  thr  inner  border  of  the  scapula  when  the  hand  grasps  the  shoulder  of  the 
opposite  side  and  the  arm  is  elevated  BO  as  to  bring  thr  elbow  on  a  plane 
above  that  of  the  shoulder  (<ee  Fig.  ,15).  The  area  of  extension  thus  un- 
covered  for  tho  purpose  of  rhest-ovaminalion  is  wedge-shaped  and  should  be 
carefully  soughl  for  when  signs  at  tho  apex  arc  obscure. 

Description  of  {ft*  Lesions. — As  previously  stated  these  are  vailed  both 
in  appearance  and  extent.  Then'  arc  usually  tubercular  nodules  scattered 
through  the  lung,  especially  In  ih"'  lower 
lobe  in  chronic  miliary  tuberculosis,  or 
clustered  radially  about  an  old  cavity  or 
a  partially  calcified  caseous  mass  at  the 
apes.  The  irjicToacope  may  also  reveal 
areas  of  tuberculous  lEilill rti t i*>n  which,  to 
(luj  naked  aye,  appear  as  grayish-white 
sopea, 

YeHoyti&h  afsas  of  caseation  are  also 
scattered  through  the  lung,  in  some  cases 
intimately  associated  with  fibrous  tissue 
(Fig,  56),  in  others  with  1ml  little  fibroid 
tissue  and  abundant  cavity  formation  (Fig. 
57),  The  amount  and  preponderance  of 
cheesy  degeneration  seems,  therefore,  to 
stand  in  direct  relationship  to  I  he  destruc- 
tive nature  of  the  process,  Heine,  in  very 
chronic  cases  caseation  is  le->  pronounced 
a  feature  than  is  the  tendency  io  arrest, 

Fxbrous  tissue  in  one  of  iho  meant;  re- 
sorted to  by  nature  for  the  arrest  of  the 
tuberculous  process,  and  hence  in  some 
cases  the  lungs  display  an  unusual  pm- 
portion  of  this  tissue  (lihroid  phthisis). 
In  all,  however,  there  is  more  or  lesa  for 

mation  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  encapsulating  or  connecting  caseous  and  tuher- 
culous  zones  and  especially  abundant  in  the  neighliorhood  of  old  cavities. 

Zones  of  broncho-pneumonia  are  also  ^een  surrounding  terminal  bronchi- 

oles  which,  together  wdh   I  he  alveoli,  are   tilled   Wltll  CXUtlativc  and  epithelioid 

cells.  If  one  of  these  areas  of  peribronchial  tuljereiilosis  he  divided  trans- 
tersely  the  end  of  the  cul  air-hihe  appears  as  a  minute  owning  in  the  midst 
of  a  mass  of  cells,  and  the  microscope  may  show  minute  miliary  luhereles 
scattered  in  the  walla  of  the  terminal  bronchioles,    Such  hrom-ho-pneutnoaic 


."•'»      Siut'iH  c&vitie*. 


I  re.  60      targe  wngle  cavity. 


wiry  io  filno- i -  i  prortoun< i -il.  the  cavity  may  be  encapsulated;  iti  walls 
be  comparatively  khiihiIIi  and  i!i«'  vomica  be  empty— the  so-called  dff 
cavity, 

Not  iinf ~\i « 1 1 n 'uilv  Mm*  cavity  isi  lined  with  granulation  tissue  from  which 
pun  i«  rxu<Iwl,  hi  cither  instances  the  cavity  ia  surrounded  by  easeating 
material    .,  iiui   il     ujiN-  are  necrotic  ;m<l  ragged.     In  such  an  event  it  is 
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apt  to  contain  more  or  leu  Decroiiaed  t  i>> ne,  pus  and  blood,  and  if  its  walla 
are  gangrenous  it   may  emit  a  horribly  offtiaiem  odor. 

Either  projecting  from  its  sides  or  traversing  lis  interior  may  be  seen 
blood-vessels  shriveled  into  fibrous  cords  and  impervious,  or  still  serving  as 


1  n,.  01. — Ragg"!  luvity,  forming  rapidly. 


channels  for  tin*  blood -1  ream    (  l"'ig-    '»"  I-     In  the  latter  event    Ihe  ve^el-coats 

are  apt  to  present  larger  nr  smaller  dilatations  (pulmonary  aneurysms).    It 

h  aneurysmal  bulgings  which,  by  their  rupture,  occasion  the  profuse  and 

fatal  hsemoptyses  situ   in  ehrniue  liberalise  phthisis,     The  divided  end 

«.f  ■  bvooehafl  may  Ik-  discovered  in  the  wall  of  the  cavity  (Fig.  57)  and, 

rding  to  West,  it  i-  sometimes  remarkable  how  minute  such  an  opening 

into  the  air-tube  may  appear. 

The  cavities  of  chronic  tuberculosis  present  also  a  remarkable  variety  in 


Flo.  02* — Miliary  tulxTota*  on  the 


Fto<    lU. — *Suisill    puckered    mm   m    |»W*ura 


Fio   64. — Pleura   thickened   ami   wispou*;  with  Via.  65. — Tubereuloua  ulceration  of  trachea. 

tuberculottt  lyinpl.  gland. 
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shape.  They  may  be  fairly  round  and  regular  or  they  may  display  deep 
indentations  which  give  to  their  periphery  an  irregular  outline  like  the  broken 
coastline  of  some  of  our  inland  lakes.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  vomica 
to  be  long  and  narrow  so  thai,  beginning  near  the  apex  of  the  Lung,  it  extends 
deeply  downward  or  downward  and  backward  into  the  lower  lobe.  According 
to  F'tukT,  it  Is  not  very  unusual  for  the  individual  areas  of  tubercle  distrib- 
uted alo&g  the  anterior  margin  of  the  upper  lobe  in  front  to  break  down 
and  coalesce  so  as  to  form  a  slender  vomica  extending  deeply  toward  the  base. 


Fi€.  6G.-=Tuberculoiis  ulceration  of  larynx. 


In  some  instances  i(  is  extremely  difficult  lo  decide  whether  a  cavity  is  a 
true  vomica  or  is  the  ulcerated  and  dilated  bronchus. 

I  recall  the  case  <d'  a  young  man  whose  heart  was  displaced  to  the  right 
in  consequence  of  firm  old  adhesions,  ami  whose  entire  left  lung  bad  been 
ulcerated  away,  BO  as  to  form  a  huge  cavity,  its  only  wall  being  the  thick- 
ened pleura  lined  throughout  with  cheesy  material.  Perhaps  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick  at  the  apex  this  lining  of  caseous  matter  Mas  from  a  quarter  to 
half  an  inch  in  thickness  at  the  base.  The  sealed  main  bronchus  opened  into 
it  above  and  its  floor  was  covered  with  * ■ .  1 . . r  1 .  —  creamy  pus.  It  was  therefore 
a  huge  pyopneumothorax,  The  right  lung  showed  extensive  old  lesions  with 
60  little  healthy  parenchyma  remaining  that  it  was  difficult  to  comprehend 
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how  the  young  man  hid  breathed  at  all.  Numerous  gray  granulations  were 
distributed  in  the  pericardium. 

The  pleura  overlying  the  lung  is  the  seat  of  dense  fibrous  adhesions,  or 
it  may  be  firmly  united  to  the  parietal  pleural  membrane  throughout.  Nodu- 
lar tubercles  may  be  seen  here  and  there  mi  the  pleural  surface  (Figs.  62, 
63,  64).  It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  that  a  superficially  situated  vomica 
has  ruptured  into  the  pleural  sac  and  set  up  a  pyopneumothorax. 

Associated  Lesions. — The  bronchial  lymph  glands  at  the  root  of  the  lungs 
are  very  commonly  tuberculous  or  caseous  (Fig.  64),  The  mesenteric  and 
retroperitoneal  lymph  nodes  are  also  likely  to  he  the  seat  of  tubercle,  and 
miliary  nodules  may  be  scattered  throughout  the  various  abdominal  viscera. 

A  very  frequent  accompaniment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  infiltration 
and  ulceration  of  the  larynx  and  vocal  cords  (Figs.  65,  66).  There  may 
also  be  tubercles  scattered  through  the  pericardium  ot,  very  rarely,  in  the 
heart-walk.  Meningeal  tuberculoma  in  likewise  found  in  some  instances, 
especially  in  children.  Such  a  wide  distribution  of  tubercular  nodules  is 
only  likely  to  be  discovered  in  eases  that,  after  pursuing  a  chronic  course, 
have  terminated  in  general  miliary  tuberculosis. 


CHAPTER   XXV 

J'T  I.MONAUY    Ti:ilKltCrL08I8 — Coritinutti 

Symptoms.  Chronic  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. — In  the  great  majority 
of  cast's  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  disease  manifests  its  presence  80  in- 
sidiously that  the  patients  do  not  take  to  bed  but  perform  their  daily  tasks 
long  after  the  time  when  they  should  have  sought  medical  aid.  The  ca-e, 
are  ambulatory  and  essentially  chronic.  For  tins  reason  it  seems  best  to 
present  the  symptomatology  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  way  it  is  ordinarily  observed.  Before  beginning  its  description,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  well  to  spend  a  little  time  in  discussing  the  various  stages 
into  which  it  is  customary  to  divide  the  complaint. 

Incipient  Stage. — ! This,  as  the  term  signifies,  is  the  stage  or  period  of 
development  and  is  therefore  the  earliest  or  first  stage.  Properly  it  includes 
the  period  when  tubercles  are  forming  in  the  lungs  before  they  have  occasioned 
obvious  constitutional  disturbance,  i.e.,  the  time  of  productive  inflammation. 
It  embraces  also  Hie  period  when  general  and  perhaps  local  or  pulmonary 
symptoms  attract  attention,  that  Is,  the  time  of  localized  bronchial  catarrh, 
and  it  merges  gradually  into  what  is  known  as  the  second  stage. 

This  first  or  incipient  stage  is  progressive  and  presents  differences  in 
the  intensity  of  its  manifestations  at  different  periods  in  its  progress.  Ac- 
cordingly, attempts  have  been  made  to  subdivide  this  stage,  and  various 
terms  have  been  suggested  for  different  periods  of  it.  Thus,  Bayle,  who 
was  Laeiince's  teacher,  applied  the  term  Phthisis  Occulta  to  (he  period  of 
the  disease  when  the  lesion  is  too  circumscribed  to  give  rise  to  recognizable 
local  signs.  More  recently  a  French  writer.  Granger,  has  adopted  Bayle"-, 
classification  under  the  name  Pertode  de  Germination, 

By  English  and  American  writers  this  is  spoken  of  as  the  latent  stage. 
It  is  meant  to  embrace  the  time  when  tubercles  are  forming  and  declaring 
their  presence  by  indistinct  constitutional  symptoms,  though  they  cannot  be 
ordinarily  detected  by  physical  examination  of  the  lungs.  The  diagnosis  at 
this  time  must  be  either  inferential  or  based  on  general  considerations, 
Bacilli  are  not  discoverable  si t  this  stage  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  the  prebaciUiary  stage. 

This  term  is  somewhat  less  restrictive,  however,  inasmuch  as  it  may  in- 
clude that  time  when  very  slight,  though  recognizable,  local  signs  may  be 
present,  yet  without  sputum  or,  at  all  events,  sputum  containing  tubercle 
bacilli.  When  this  stage  has  progressed  to  the  production  of  scanty  mucous 
expectoration  it  has  reached  the  catarrhal  shitjt\  as  some  choo-e  I 
nate  it. 

■153 
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A  momcnfs  thought  will  convince  one,  I  think,  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  so  exact  a  subdivision  of  this  first  stage,  ami  therefore,  in  my  opinion. 
it  is  more  practicable  to  adopt  the  term  incipient,  although  open  to  the 
objection  that  after  the  pulmonary  lesion  has  once  formed  it  is  no  longer 
in  a  formative  stage. 

Stage  of  Softening, — In  this  period  of  the  disease,  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  the  second  stage,  lioth  constitutional  and  pulmonary  symptoms  have  be- 
come too  obvious  to  be  overlooked.  The  lesion  is  no  longer  formative,  or, 
if  productive  inflammation  is  still  going  on  secondarily,  it  is  disguised  by 
the  evidence  of  caseation  and  softening.  In  addition  to  tubercle  bacilli  other 
micro-organisms  are  discoverable  in  the  sputa,  chiefly  streptococci,  but  some- 
times staphylococci  and  the  bacillus  pyocyancus. 

It  is  therefore  a  stage  or  condition  of  mired  infection  and  the  disease  has 
reached  a  time  when  It  can  be  properly  spoken  of  as  consumption,  Indeed, 
some  clinicians  restrict  the  term  consumption  to  that  period  in  its  course 
when  the  disease  u  no  longer  a  tuberculosis  pure  and  simple  but  is  one  of 
mixed  infection.     It  embraces  therefore  the  so-called  <econd  and  thin 

In  a  certain  sense,  this  period  <>f  softening  may  be  termed  a  second  stage 
since  it  really  is  the  manifestation  of  a  second  process,  the  process  to  which 
tubercle  is  always  liable  and  to  which,  in  most  instances,  it  eventually  suc- 
cumbs. It  is  no  longer  an  early  stage,  if  by  this  is  meant  the  period  of 
tubercle  formation,  and  yet,  as  measured  by  lapse  of  time,  it  may  be  early  in 
the  course  of  the  pulmonary  complaint.  However,  since  caseation  and  soft- 
ening mark  a  relatively  late  condition  in  the  life-history  of  tubercle,  this 
stage  is  plainly  distinguishable  from  the  stage  of  incipicne\\  and  this  latter 
alone  should  be  designated  as  early.  This  latter  merges  insensibly  into  the 
stage  of  softening,  and  with  the  understanding  that  a  sharp  dividing  line 
cannot  be  drawn  I  choose  to  adopt  the  term  stage  of  softening  in  preference 
to  second  stage.  For  sake  of  convenience,  however,  I  shall  use  interchangeably 
both  second  stage  and  singe  of  softening. 

Stage  of  Excavation.— This  term,  which  explains  itself,  embraces  that 
period  in  the  course  of  the  disease  when  the  softened  caseous  material  is 
being  expectorated  and  cavity  is  forming.  It  follows  the  second  stage  so 
gradually  that  a  distinct  demarkation  between  the  two  is  impossible.  It  is 
the  last  or  terminal  stage  in  most  cases,  and  hence  is  often  so  designated 
while,  in  contradistinction  to  the  incipiency,  it  is  characterized  as  the  late 
stage* 

All  these  stages  are  based  on  clinical  or  symptomatic  considerations,  not 
on  anatomical  basis,  since  tubercle  formation,  caseation  and  excavation  may 
all  and  frequently  be  found  conjoined,  though  in  varying  proportions.  That 
these  terms  are  open  to  objection  is  recognized,  but  that  no  others  can  be 
devised  which  are  more  satisfactory  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  the  basis  of  classification  ever  since  the  time  of  Laennec 

General  Clinical  Picture. — As  will  be  shown  later  on,  the  disease  may  set 
in  variously,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  first  symptom  to  attract 
at  loot  ion  is  cough.  There  is  a  period  during  which  the  individual  has  a 
slight,  dry  hacking  cough  to  which  he  either  pays  no  attention  or  which  he 
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attributes  to  bronchial  irritation.  Suddenly  this  symptom  becomes  decidedly 
troublesome  ami  he  thinks  he  has  taken  cold.  In  some  instances  medical  aid 
is  sought,  hut  many  times  recourse  is  had  to  some  cough  mixture  obtained 
at  a  drug  store. 

If  the  remedy  contain  some  preparation  of  opium,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  the  cough  is  ameliorated  for  a  time.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  fancied 
bronchitis  persists  or  increases  in  severity,  appetite  and  strength  fail  some- 
what and  a  physician  is  consulted.  Frequently  the  signs  of  apex  mischief 
are  so  insignificant  as  to  be  overlooked,  or  the  examination  is  superficial  and 
the  physician  confirms  the  patient V  notion  by  the  statement  that  the  condition 
is  only  a  bronchitis. 

In  reality  there  is  likely  to  be  slight  dullness  circumscribed  and  confined 
to  one  or  the  other  suprascapular  fossa,  with  bronchial  breathing  in  this 
area  and  possibly  fine  crackling  rides  heard  at  the  end  of  inspiration.  In 
other  instances  the  percussion-note  seems  unchanged  or  is  slightly  tympanitic 
and  the  breath-sounds  are  only  broncho-vesicular,  rough,  as  they  are  called. 
Such  changes  are  not  conspicuous  and  either  on  this  account  or  because  the 
examination  is  restricted  to  the  front  of  the  chest  tiny  are  not  detected. 

If  the  ease  be  pronounced  a  bronchitis,  another  cough  mixture  is  pre- 
scribed and  the  patient  is  dismissed  with  the  assurance  that  the  cough  will 
soon  disappear.  The  comforting  prediction  is  not  fulfilled,  however;  the 
<nugh  remains  as  before  or  grows  more  frequent  and  troublesome.  If  there 
vas  no  expectoration  at  first  or  if  it  was  scanty  and  mucous,  it  soon  grows 
more  abundant  and  may  even  become  yellowish.  At  length,  because  of  the 
obstinate  character  of  the  supposed  bronchitis,  or  on  account,  perchance,  of  a 
streaking  of  the  sputum  with  blood  or,  it  may  be,  a  slight  but  unmistakable 
haemoptysis,  a  suspicion  of  the  real  nature  of  the  difficulty  IS  aroused,  the  <  \- 
prrtonition  is  examined  microscopically  and  bacilli  are  discovered.  The  lungs 
are  now  reexamined  and  positive  signs  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  arc  detected. 

In  other  instances  the  symptoms  of  bronchitis  are  associated  with,  or 
subordinate  to,  others  of  a  general  nature,  loss  of  appetite,  decline  in  strength 
and  weight,  an  ashen-gray  pallor  that  gives  an  appearance  of  anaemia,  and 
the  family  doctor  is  consulted  largely  because  of  the  increasing  weakness. 
In  these  cases  cough  is  rarely  if  ever  absent  but  is  a  minor  feature.  Oil  tin's 
account,  mainly,  the  exact  nature  of  the  trouble  is  not  suspected  or,  if  sur- 
mised, is  not  definitely  recognized.  Tonics  and  a  rest  are  ordered,  and  the 
individual  is  led  to  hope  for  a  speedy  return  to  health. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  signs  of  pulmonary  involvement  are 
indefinite,  but  now  and  then  a  case  IS  Been  in  which  the  initial  symptoms  are 
trifling  for  a  considerable  time.  Cough  is  present,  to  be  sine,  biti  expectora- 
tion remains  scanty  and  yet,  when  the  lungs  are  at  length  examined,  the 
physician  is  surprised  to  find  at  one  apex  marked  and  even  extensive  dullness, 
distinct  bronchial  breathing  and  copious  fine  crackling  riles.  In  such  i 
the  constitutional  symptoms  are  subordinate  to  the  local  sign-*,  the  reverse 
of  what  obtains  in  most  instances. 

Whatever  be  the  precise  mode  of  onset  the  disease  is  progressive.  The 
temperature,  which  in  the  incipient  stage  was  so  slightly  elevated  as  to  have 
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been  thought  normal,  increases  and  the  patient  himself  Incomes  conscious  of 
tin1  presence  of  fever,  particularly  in  the  late  afternoon  or  early  evening. 
Ranging  in  the  beginning  between  99.4°  and  100.5°  F.  it  now  is  found  t<> 
fluctuate  between  100.5*  F,  in  the  forenoon  and  101.5d  or  102*  F.  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  day  or  after  exertion.  During  the  night  sweating  000121%  varying 
from  slight  moist ure  lo  profuse  perspiration  that  wakes  the  patient  from 
sleep  or  even  necessitates  a  change  of  clothing. 

Cough  racks  the  sufferer,  especially  when  his  fever  is  at  its  height  or  it 
occurs  at  frequent,  intervals  by  day  as  well  as  by  night;  Expectoration 
is  copious  and  either  muco-purulent   or  entirety   purulent,  and   micTOBCOpi- 

eallj  if  Lb  seen  to  contain 
large  numhers  of  bacilli 
mixed  with  pus-germs 
and  occasionally  all 
fibers  or  even  fragments 
of  pulmonary  tissue.  In 
this  chronic  form  ha>- 
moptysis  may  oocnr  bn1 

is  not  apt  to  be  present. 
Dyspncaa  is  not  no- 
Heed  or  is  present  only 
upon  unusual  physical 
exertion  or  after  a  fit  of 
coughing.  The  pulse  is 
a  ml  era  ted,  100  to  180, 
small,  weak  and  coni- 
l'iv-iUr.  Emaciation 

becomes  very  apparent, 
anorexia  is  obstinate  and 
may  even  amount  to  act- 
ual loathing  of  fond, 
weakness  is  pronounced 
and  nervous  symptoms 
make  their   appearance 

The  has    now 

reached  the  stage  of  soft 
ening,  is  moderately  ad- 
vanced, and  examination 
of  the  chest  disclose* 
well-marked  dullness  in 
one  of  the  upper  I 
with  copious  fine  and 
eriMT'-e  bubbling  rales 
which  obscure  I  he  breath-sounds.  These  signs  are  apt  to  he  confined  to 
one  apex,  reaching  to  the  second  or  third  rib  in  front  and  at  the  back  to  the 
lower  angle  of  the  scapula.  Nbi  rarely  there  are  signs  of  incipient  infiltration 
of  1lie  other  anew 


Flu.  67- — Oharact eristic  habit  in  of  iulvtuiceil  phthisic 
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The  chest  is  sunken,  particularly  on  the  side  first  affected,  the  shoulder 
muscles  are  wasted  so  thai  the  shoulders  droop  forward  Causing  the  scapula* 
to  upttad  apart  and  producing  the  characteristic  shape  ©I  the  cheat  seen  in 
FigB.  c;,  68,  lilt.  The 
sunken  cheek  with  its 
Bpot  of  nil  in  marked 
contrast  to  tin*  general 
pallor,  the  hri^ht  eye, 
lit  it  l^w  chest  and  wasted 
musculature  present  the 
charaeterietic  picture  to 
well  known  and  desig- 
nated phthisical   liahitus. 

Although  in  the  course 
of  the  six  w  eight  months 
that  may  have  imw  elapsed 
tlii«  evidences  of  a  wasting 
malady  have  become  un- 
mistakable even  to  a  lav- 
man's  eve,  still  the  down- 
ward progress  baa  Dot 
been  steady.  There  have 
been  periods  of  weeks 
when,  owing  to  gome  new 
plan  of  treatmenl  or  a 
temporary  change  to  the 
country,  there  have  been 
encouraging  signs  of  im- 
provement.  Appetite  and 

digestion  have  improved 
somewhat,  feVCT  ha>  de- 
creased and  strength  has 
been  gained, 

A  faint  color  may  have 
returned  to  the  sunken 
cheeks  which,  filling  out 

perceptibly,  evince  a  gain  in  lh>h.  The  cough  anil  expectoration  have  not 
disappeared,  however.  AfteT  a  lime  a  fresh  cold  is  thought  to  have  been 
contracted  and  the  cough  increases  in  severity,  or  a  sharp  attack  of  diarrhoea 
pulls  down  the  strength,  or  a  sudden  pain  in  the  side  with  rise  of  temperature 
gives  notice  of  a  dry  pleurisy.  The  gain,  previously  noted  as  a  herald  of 
returning  health,  speedily  vanishes  and  i>  followed  by  a  still  greater  loss  in 
lit  and  strength. 

If,  up  to  this  time,  the  patten!  may  have  >till  been  able  i<«  drag  himself 
out  to  business,  he  now  finds  his  endurance  totally  inadequate  and,  although 
reluctant  to  give  up,  he  is  compelled  to  yield  to  the  force  of  circumstances, 

he  baa  l"-t  i  he  power  of  sustained  application  and  makes  only  occasional 


Flo,  08—  Po-lerinr  vim   >»F  BB7HC  chest  n^  Y\£.  B 
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Attempts  in  remain  a1  Ins  peat.  In  moat  cases,  with  the  oncoming  of  the 
stage  of  excavation  the  decline  in  physical  powers  has  become  so  #rcai  that 
b  state  of  pronounced  invalidism  has  been  reached.    The  patient  remains  in 

llic    1  noise   altogether   Of   drags    himself    on  I    only    Oft    warm    sunshiny    d&JS, 

coughing  and  sIkuI  of  breath  with  the  effort. 

Examination  of  the  Lungs  now  shows  thai  both  have  become  affected  or 
thai  the  one  primarily  involved  is  mors  or  Less  dull  throughout,    In  the  upper 

Inbc  are  signs  of  <  av  ity 

more  or  (ess  distinct, 
while  below  are  tubular 
breathing  ami  numerous 
fine  and  coarser  clicks, 
especially  after  cough. 
The  opposite  apex  is  in 
a  state  of  softening,  the 
heart  is  rapid  and  its 
sounds  are  feeble  or  ac- 
companied  by  an  ansanifa 
systolic  murmur. 

The  cough   and   ex- 
pectoration have  changed 
somewhat    in    character. 
In  the  early  morning  and 
occasionally  tbrongh  the 
day  the  cough  is  some- 
what    paroxysmal     and 
brings   up   with   greater 
or  ]<'-<  difficulty  purulent 
nummular  sputa.     At 
oMier  times  felie  cough  is 
frequent,  short,  and  tin- 
productive,  indicating  ar 
annoying  sense  of  Irri- 
tation.    The  voice  is  now 
likely    to   have  grows 
husky  anil  feeble,  in  sorne 
eases  distinctly  hollow  or 
in  others  hoarse  or  even 
whispering  from  com  pi  i- 
Mir  larynx.     The  liowcls  are   persistently  loose,  or 
with   periods  of  diarrhoea.     The   fever  has  become 
in   the  morning  the  temperature  being  N7°  F.  and 
or  even   KM     F.     Its  rise  is  preceded  by  a  chill  or 
its  decline  is  succeeded  bv  a  marked,  often  drench- 


1 .1  r.  i 


rating   involvement   n| 
< '  in  - 1  ipiilimi   alternates 
distinctly  inttTmittent, 
in  the  afternoon  W*Ui 
chilly  sensations,  and 
sveat. 
Wasted  to  a  mere  si 
Mn'  slightest  draught  oi 


•leton,  too  feeble  to  -il  up,  shivering  with  cold  at 
uir.  able  to  lake  but  scanty  amounts  i»f  food  and 
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often  racked  by  cough,  ua  PimfumptiTf  remains  in  bed  or,  possessed  by  the 
idea  that  his  -hortne>s  of  breath  and  palpitation  are  due  to  weakness  ol  the 
heart,  ha  Mill  drag*  him-eif  oat  of  bed  and  downstairs  each  day.  Some  of 
these  patient-  even  peraial  m  I  daily  walk  when  the  weather  ifl  fine,  although 
extreme  weakness  anil  shortness  of  breath  mmpel    freijiieut    rr  I. 

Notwithstanding    the   obvious   progressive   decline   the   patient    still    lionet 

-  _ oukg  to  gd  well,  and  may  even  plan  Kiev  undertakings, 
journeys  of  other  equally  impossible  proceedings.     In  only  too  many  cases 

"ii-uniptive  who  if  plainly  not  far  from  his  end  becomes  possessed  with 
the  desire  to  seek  another  climate  in  which  he  Kiity  recover  froia  his  ^bron- 
chia] difficulty/1  or,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  he  ii  icni  away  on  the  advice 
of  physicians  or  friends.  The  journey  is  made  with  great  fatigue  and  Willi 
culty  to  I'hiiiiix  or  elsewhere;  for  a  brief  time  the  warm  sunshiny  weather 
and  the  stimulus  of  new  hope  keep  him  oul  of  doom  and  a  flickering  rally 
ii  made.  The  improvement  is  shortlived,  however,  and  a  fei  weeks,  nr  al 
meal  two  or  three  months,  after  his  change  of  climate  the  |>o<«r  deluded  and 
misguided  mortal  returns  home  in  hi-  coffin. 

The  foregoing  picture  has  many  variations  in  outline  and  coloring.     In 
use  the  onset   i-  so  insidious  thai    no  definite  time  of  ii-  Ihegiuning  can 

.ivrii.  Almost  without  being  conaeiouf  of  his  decline  the  man  find*  him 
■elf  coughing  and  expectorating.  Having  lost  a  brother  with  eousuuiption 
and  now  recognizing  his  symptom*  as  similar,  he  consults  a  physician  an«l  is 
Kareely  rarprised  to  learn  that  his  left  lung  is  disease]  in  its  upper  thin!. 
}h*  arrange-  his  Lusiness  bo  as  l"  spend  the  forthcoming  Winter  in  the  South, 
and   in  the  Spring  he  returns  much  stronger  and   stouter,  hid   -hi I   touching 

and  expectorating.  The  gain  is  held  until  l-'all  and  hence  he  deride*  h> 
-lav  at  home  t Ii i--  second  Winter.  Soon  after  Ma*  holidays  however,  he 
finds  be  has  taken  cold  and  is  not  go  well.  Uonsisjuetilly  he  goes  to  Cali- 
fornia uniil  May,  and  is  again  gratified  In  find  the  chaugc  ha-  done 
him  good. 

This  time  he  finds  his  weight  is  a  Utile  lighter  and  \\U  *trciigl!i  is  no! 
quite  so  great.  Examination  show*  ennsidernhle  extension  <d'  tin-  original 
disease,  hut  dullness  ami  bronchial  breathing  supersede  rales.  There  i*  mod- 
erate fever,  perspirations  are  not  severe,  appetde  is  fair  and.  aside1  from 
considerable  morning  cough  and  expectoration,  ihe  symptoms  are  no|   vor\ 

troublesome.    The  beat  of  Summer  i-  Ml  lo  i ore  depressing  than  usual 

and  in  dnsty  weather  the  cough  is  more  frequent.  On  Lhe  whole,  however, 
this  second  Summer  passes  and  the  condition  does  tiol  scetn  lo  have  grown 
materially  worse 

Jn  one  of  In-  business  trip*  lo  a  neighboring  city  a  physician  is  consulted 

who  Ims  a  Local  reputation  for  successful  (real Ml  nf  lung  diseases.     A  new 

tonic  is  prescribed  or  the  mall  extract,  cod-liver  oil  and  hypophosphitcs  aw 
continued  and  in  addition  the  importance  of  a  change  to  a  suitable  climate 
is  emphasized.  The  advice  is  heeded  or  nol  according  to  the  condition  in 
which  the  patient  find*  himself  when  eold  weather  sets  in  and  as  Itusines* 
makes  it  ooarenienl  or  otherwise.  Sliould  he  not  go  away,  and  should  the 
Winter  happen  to  be  mild,  he  gets  along   fairly  well.      In  the  worM   Wvathoi 
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he  atayi  in  the  bouse  and,  on  the  whole,  be  passes  the  cold  months  with,  a-  In* 
thinks,  only  a  lillk  change  for  the  worse. 

In  this  manlier  five  or  even  eight  years  may  elapse  and  still  the  invalid 
i-  able  to  go  to  his  office  on  roost  days.  He  looks  thinner,  paler  and  mora 
feeble,  while  his  cough  la  more  frequent  and  his  expectoration  is  thick, 
yellow  or  greenish-yellow.     At  length,  just  as  he  is  about  to  leave  the  bome 

climate  in  December  be  is  seized  with  a  severe  cold  011  his  chest,  pneumonia 
sets  in  and  be  is  carried  "IT  in  a  few  days. 

In  other  instances,  alter  the  pulmonary  disease  has  progressed  for  a  year 
or  eighteen  months  a  sudden  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms  occurs.  In 
particular  the  fever  ia  increased,  the  cough  is  frequent  and  severe,  and  ii  ia 
found  on  examination  thai  an  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  has  supervened,  <>r 
i hat  the  previously  intacl  Lung  is  now  the  sent  of  an  acute  diffuse  tuberculoua 
pneumonia.     The  patient  fails  rapidly  and  dies  in  four  to  six  weeks. 

In  another  class  of  cases  the  history  is  something  as  follows:  A  man  of 
about  forty,  whose  brother  was  living  in  Colorado  on  account  of  his  lungs, 
was  seized  one  morning  on  walking  to  the  ears  with  a  sudden  haemoptysis 
in  which  be  lost  about  two  ounces  of  blood,  lie  sought  his  family  physician 
and  by  her  was  referred  to  H  specialist.  The  history  was  as  given  above  and 
in  addition  the  man  admitted  thai  for  a  long  time  he  had  bad  some  COUgh 
with  a  little  morning  expectoration  There  was  very  slight  rise  of  body- 
temporal  ure  and  tin-  puNe  w;i-  mil  especially  rapid  rmr  of  low  tension.  On 
examination  of  the  chest  the  physician  was  surprised  to  discover  dullness 
at  (he  right  apex  lo  the  third  rib  in  Front  and  mid  scapula  behind.  Below 
the  middle  uf  the  clavicle  was  a  small  cavity  and  over  this  area  some  line 
bubbling  rales  were  beard. 

The  man  was  ordered  home  mid  lo  bed  witboul  delay.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  repeated  profuse  hamiorrhages  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
uexl  two  week-  which  greatly  reduced  the  strength.  Fever  Ijeeame  continuous 
and  rftles  were  audible  at  the  base  of  the  right  lung  in  front,  with  dullness 
and  feeble  hieaih-sonnds  in  the  hack.  At  length  there  came  a  sudden  profuse 
tlow  of  blood  from  the  mouth  and  the  patient  died  in  a  few  minutes  from 
suffocation, 

In  IKN!>  a  healthy  looking  girl  of  nine  teen  was  seen  on  account  of  epileptic 
tils.  Iler  brother  was  under  treatment  at  the  time  for  advanced  consumption 
of  which  he  died  a  U-w  months  later.  Not  long  thereafter  the  sister  was  lori 
Sight  of.  In  the  curly  Summer  of  MHK]  she  was  again  Been  and  ^ave  the 
following  history:  She  was  married  and  had  one  child  of  some  five  year-. 
She  was  si  ill  a  sufferer  from  epilepsy  which  she  was  able  to  bold  in  check 
by  Ihe  continuous  use  of  bromides.  She  bad  been  having  trouble  with  her 
lun^s  for  several  years  and  the  Winter  of  unci  and  11)03  had  been  in  Phoenix. 
There  she  had  greatly  improved,  but  on  returning  home  had  been  advised  by 
Dr.  Craig  lo  place  herself  under  my  care. 

The  I eli  lung  was  extensively  diseased,  being  dull  practically  throughout 
and  showing  signs  of  a  large  vomica.  Fine  bubbling  and  subcrcpitant  rales 
were  everywhere  audible  except  over  the  location  of  the  cavity  where  amphoric 
breathing  and  cavernous  voice  were  present,     Iler  temperature  was  normal, 
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but  her  pulse  was  lipid  and  weak.  Cough  was  not  very  frequent,  expectora- 
tion was  thick  and  purulent.  Her  appetite  was  only  moderate,  b til  emacia- 
tion was  not  marked.     ller  spirits  were  depressed. 

She  was  seen  at  regular  intervals  and  she  was  encouraged  to  take  as  much 
outdoor  air  and  nourishing  food  as  possible.  lehlhyol  was  given  to  control 
the  expectoration.  By  Fall  her  condition  liad  still  further  improved  and  the 
rales  had  disappeared;  except  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  vomica.  On 
two  or  three  occasions  she  had  shown  a  slight  transient  rise  of  temperature, 
In  the  Kail  of  ]iMY,\  she  was  sent  to  Ashevillc  in  care  of  Dr.  i\  L.  Minor 
and  there  she  remained  until  .Mine,  11)04,  improvement  being  gratifying  until 
shortly  before  her  return  home. 

When  she  readied  here  her  corn!  it  ion  was  not  good;  the  temperature 
ranged  from  1H0°  to  101. o-  l\.  p.m.,  her  weakness  was  extreme,  perspiration 
was  annoying  and  eough  was  troublesome.  The  left  lung  showed  the  old 
signs,  riles  being  numerous,  and  in  addition  there  were  sign*  *>F  early  involve- 
ment of  the  right,  upper  Lobe. 

She  was  kept  at  rest  in  bed  on  a  porch  and  as  good  care  was  given  as 
her  rather  limited  circumstances  permitted,  with  very  little  medicine  save 
what  was  necessary  for  relief  of  symptoms.  Improvement  slowly  followed, 
but  she  remained  weak  and  discouraged.  She  hail  lost  hope.  Tn  October, 
1904,  she  was  again  urged  to  go  to  Ashevillc,  hut  objected  on  the  score  of 
her  extreme  sensitiveness  to  cold  weather.  In-lead,  she  desired  to  go  to 
El  Paso,  where  she  could  enter  a  sanitarium  kept  by  a  Catholic  Sisterhood. 
She  lias  not  been   heard   from  sinee  her  departure. 

In  her  case  the  process  was  chronic  and  characterized  by  loss  of  strength 
and  mental  depression  rather  than  by  marked  wasting,  septic  temperature 
or  harassing  cough.  Appetite  was  poor  and  sputa  were  purulent,  but  toxaemia 
was  not  a  marked  feature. 

However  varied  the  clinical  picture  in  detail,  in  leading  features  it  is 
ever  the  same:  insidiousness  of  onset,  slow  destruction  of  pulmonary  tissue, 
gradual,  progressive  waiting  and  deeline  of  strength,  fever,  cough,  expectora- 
tion. Periods  of  improvement  alternate  with  periods  of  relapse,  but  gradually 
and  surely  the  signs  of  disease  grow  more  apparent.  Months  drag  on  into 
years  before  the  emaciated  frame  finally  surrenders  its  hold  on  life,  or  the 
slowly  downward  course  becomes  suddenly  hastened  by  some  intercurrent 
catastrophe  as  fatal  haemoptysis,  pneumothorax,  acute  general  miliary  tuber- 
culosis or  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  limited  to  the  lungs. 

In  my  service  at  Cook  County  Hospital  at  the  present  writing  is  a  male 
patient  with  right-side  hydropoeiimothorax  who  stales  he  bus  bad  cough 
for  two  years.  Jn  the  right  upper  lobe  are  dullness,  bronchial  breathing  and  a 
few  indistinct  rales,  while  at  the  base  is  drumlike  tympany  surmounting  an 
area  of  flatness.  This  line  of  absolute  dullness  shifls  with  change  of  position, 
and  over  this  area  can  be  obtained  the  succussion  splash  and  the  coin  sound. 
The  man  was,  apparently,  not  especially  ill  until  the  sudden  occurrence  of 
dyspnoea  announced  the  development  of  the  pneumothorax.  He  now  main- 
tains the  left  lateral  decubitus,  has  continuous  fever,  profuse  perspiration  and 
extreme  prostration. 
31 
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A  female  patient  was  recently  Admitted  to  Ward  6,  Cook  County  Hospital, 
on  account  of  cough,  pronounced  dyspncea  and  high  fever.  No  very  cleat 
history  was  obtainable  from  the  patient  who  merely  stated  thai  slic  bad 
gone  to  work  in  a  laundry  as  usual  about  a  week  before.  There  she  had  been 
taken  with  a  chill  and  become  so  ill  ^hc  had  to  return  home. 

The  physical  signs  were  cyanosis,  rapid,  labored  respirations  of  about  60 
to  the  minute,  very  frequent  feeble  pulse  and  throughout  the  entire  chest  a 
multitude  of  fine  and  coarse  bubbling  rales  which  entirely  obscured  the 
breath-sounds,  while  only  at  the  right  base  behind  could  dullness  be  de- 
tected.    In  general  the  percussion-note  was  somewhat  tympanitic. 

The  diagnosis  hung  between  acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  a  pneu- 
mococeus  infection  with  widespread  bronchitis  and  areas  of  lobular  pneumo- 
nia. I  favored  the  latter  because  of  the  history  of  its  sudden  onset  a  week 
earlier.  It  was  ascertained  after  the  patient's  death,  however,  that  she  had 
been  in  poor  health  and  had  had  a  cough  for  two  years. 

Death  occurred  a  few  hours  following  my  single  examination  and  at  the 
autopsy  the  case  was  found  to  be  one  of  tuberculosis.  In  both  apices  were 
small  old  vomica3,  while  the  lungs  were  completely  studded  with  minute 
grayish  nodules  and  areas  of  broncho-pneumonia  that,  in  the  right  lower 
lobe,  were  BO  closely  set  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  diffuse  infiltration. 
The   tubes  were  filled   with  purulent   secretions. 

January  11th,  1905,  a  young  married  woman  was  admitted  to  the  same 
hospital,  in  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy.  She  bad  cough  and  fever,  and 
examination  of  the  lungs  revealed  dullness,  bronchial  breathing  and  fine 
crackling  rales  in  the  right  upper  lobe.  The  balance  of  the  lungs,  the  heart 
and  all  other  viscera  were  negative.  From  the  history  and  physical  signs 
the  case  was  put  down  as  one  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis  with  preg- 
nancy, and  microscopic  examination  of  the  sputa  later  verified  the  diagnosis. 

January  17th  the  woman  aborted,  a  dead  fotns  being  expelled.  The 
placenta  appeared  to  be  intact.  Soon  thereafter  the  patient's  condition  grew 
worse,  temperature  became  high  ami  irregular,  and  respirations  were  greatly 
accelerated,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  pulmonary  findings  which  appeared 
essentially  as  on  admittance..  The  case  was  now  regarded  as  one  of  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  I  did  not  Bee  the  patient  but  am  told  the 
heart  was  not  again  carefully  examined.  Death  occurred  ihree  weeks  after 
her  admission  to  the  ward. 

The  autopsy  disclosed  a  most  interesting  and  unexpected  combination  of 
conditions.  The  right  tipper  lobe  was  the  seat  of  an  old  cavity  with  diffuse 
tuberculous  bronchopneumonia  in  a  stale  of  softening,  while  the  remainder 
of  that  lung  and  the  whole  of  the  other  were  thickly  studded  with  miliary 
nodules  of  recent  formation.  Similar  gray  masses  were  also  scattered  through- 
out liver,  spleen,  kidneys  and  peritoneum  while  the  small  intestines  contained 
tuberculous  ulcerat ions. 

Surprise  lay,  however,  in  tbe  discovery  of  an  added  puerperal  infection. 
In  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  was  u  email  fragment  of  broken-down  placenta 
while  the  tubes  contained  pus  which  could  be  squeezed  out  and  which  ex- 
plained a  few  drops  of  pus  found  in  the  pelvic  peritoneum.    The  aortic  ant 
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mitral  reives  were  the  seat  of  recent  soft  thrombi  from  which  emboli  had 
beefi  earned  into  the  spleen  ami  the  liver,  so  tlmt  in  these  organs  there  were 
septic  infarcts  alongside  of  miliary  tubercles- 

Mat!  dentil  been  postponed  it  is  probable  that  the  endocarditis  would  have 
been  delected  -infra  nto/w,  hnl  as  if  was,  lite  intensification  of  symptoms  was 
attributed  In  the  miliary  tuberculosis,  diagnosis  of  which  had  rested  mainly 
on  the  dyspnoea  together  with  the  recognition  of  an  old  process  in  the  right 
tipper  lobe.  Whereas  the  miliary  nodules  so  thickly  disseminated  in  both 
lungs  had  contributed  to  the  rapid  respiration-rate,  it  is  likely  that  the  endo- 
carditis also  was  a  factor  in  its  production.  The  complication  disregarded, 
the  case  illustrates  how  suddenly  and  radically  the  course  of  a  chronic  phthisis 
may  he  altered. 

Although  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  resemble  one  another  in 
the  essential  phenomena  of  cough,  expectoration,  fever  and  emaciation,  still, 
in  details,  no  two  are  alike.  Some  which  begin  slowly  and  insidiously  may 
I"'  suddenly  terminated  in  the  manner  just  described,  while  others  may  now 
and  then  be  seen  which,  commencing  acutely  with  rapid  and  even  extensive 
destruction  of  lung-tissue,  yet  seem  to  rally  after  a  portion  of  the  lung  has 
been  cast  off,  and  thereafter  pasfl  into  a  slowly  progressing  condition  and 
manifest  the  characters  of  ordinary  chronic  ulcerative  phthisis.  They  may 
drag  on  for  months  or  years  with  signs  of  cavity,  more  or  less  profuse  puru- 
lent  expectoration,  a  low  grade  of  fever  with  periods  of  encouraging  improve- 
ment alternating  with  times  of  discouragement. 

Occasionally  a  ease  is  seen  in  which,  after  months  of  failing  health  char- 
acterized by  growing  weakness  rather  than  by  pronounced  eough  and  fever, 
a  sudden  change  for  the  worse  is  experienced.  The  evening  temperature  is 
found  to  be  102.5°  F.  and  the  patient  is  compelled  to  take  to  bed.  Signs 
of  localized  pneumonia  appear  at  one  apex,  eough  is  harassing  and  after  a 
few  days  there  is  b  sudden  expectoration  of  I  large  amount  of  yellowish 
sputum  containing  bacilli  and  pulmonary  tissue.  A  pulmonary  abscess  has 
formed  and  been  evacuated  leaving  signs  of  cavity  behind. 

The  fever  abates  pan  passu  with  amelioration  of  cough,  appetite  returns, 
strength  and  weight  increase,  ami  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  more  the 
invalid  is  sent  to  a  more  favorable  climate.  Here  the  gain  is  still  more  rapid 
and  afler  the  lapse  of  six  to  nine  months  he  thinks  himself  well  enough 
to  return  to  his  home.  Thereafter  one  of  two  things  occurs:  either  he  rallies 
sufficiently  to  get  an  arrest  of  bis  disease,  or,  after  a  period  of  improvement 
in  which  he  regards  Ins  enemy  as  practically  defeated,  lie  is  surprised  by  a 
fresh   attack   on   the  part   of   his   ever-lurking   foe    and  henceforth   wages   a 

•lily  losing  tight  to  the  end. 

Still  another  tuberculous  subject  has  a  cough  which  he  does  not  regard  as 
serious,  He  expectorates  but  looks  upon  it  as  bronchitic,  loses  somewhat 
in  weight  and  strength  but  still  keeps  at  his  daily  work.  At  length,  without 
warning,  he  is  seized  With  B  sudden  sharp  pain  in  his  side  and,  not  able  to- 
breathe  or  cough,  seeks  his  bed  or  admittance  to  some  hospital.  Examina- 
tion now  discloses  signs  of  pneumothorax  to  which  fluid  is  soon  added.  The 
patient  lies  on  the  affected  side  in  bed,  with  high  irregular  fever,  sweats  pro- 
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fusdy.  Invalids  and  speaks  with  difficulty,  coughs  and  expectorates  with  still 
more  difficulty,  fails  steadily,  it^  the  object  of  much  interest  on  account  of 
his  clinically  instructive  signs  and  at  length  dies,  hardly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  lie  had  for  many  months  been  the  victim  of  a  relentless  insidious  disease. 
Such,  in  brief,  was  the  history  of  a  negro  assigned  to  my  service  at  Cook 
County  Hospital  in  the  Winter  of  1905. 

Still  another  phase  of  this  terrible  disease  was  shown  by  the  case  of  a 
brilliant  young  physician  some  leu  years  hack.  While  serving  his  interne- 
ship  ho  was  attacked  with  pleurisy  on  the  left  side  with  effusion.  Its  etiology 
seemed  amply  attested  by  the  presence  of  tuberculous  glands  on  the  corre- 
sponding side  and  he  was  advised  to  seek  change  of  climate.  He  left  directly 
for  the  Southwest  ami  spent  the  next  twn  years  in  various  places,  but  not 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  as  he  persisted  in  attempting  to  practice 
whenever  and  wherever  he  found  Opportunity. 

For  I  he  first  months  his  health  improved  in  general  although  the  local 
disease  made  progress.  I  saw  him  and  examined  him  at  Las  Vegas,  N.  M"., 
in  December,  1896,  He  was  in  fair  flesh  and  displayed  but  slight  cough, 
but  his  expectoration,  what  there  was,  was  purulent  and  he  had  a  moderate 
afternoon  temperature.  The  chest  examination  showed  extensive  disease  of 
I  be  right  lung,  dullness,  bronchial  breathing,  a  few  rales  and  signs  of  small 
cavity  in  the  upper  lobe,  while  in  the  middle  lobe  was  a  secondary  broncho- 
pneumonia that  was  leading  to  destruction  of  that  portion  of  the  lung 
also.  The  left  lung  was  not  so  much  nor  so  seriously  affected,  to  judge  from 
physical  signs,  although  it  was  the  one  primarily  involved. 

The  next  year  was  dragged  mil  in  very  much  the  condition  described, 
excepting  that  he  suffered  from  an  obstinate  diarrhoea,  probably  tuberculous, 
and  he  slowly  became  incapacitated  for  work.  At  length  he  brought  up  in 
Oracle,  Ariz.,  where  lie  was  too  feeble  to  take  much  exercise.  By  this  time, 
I  understand,  his  left  lung  bad  become  extensively  invaded  by  the  ulcerative 
process  and  finally  death  resulted  from  a  profuse  pulmonary  hemorrhage. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  course  ami  characters  of  the  pulmonary  process 
are  determined  by  (ho  predominant  characters  or  tendencies  to  softening  or 
arrest  displayed  by  the  tuberculous  infiltration  in  any  given  ease.  For  this 
very  reason  it  is  difficult  always  to  classify  eases  with  reaped  either  to  their 
chronieity  or  the  precise  morbid  anatomical  characters  within  the  lungs. 

1  am  speaking  now  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  yet,  such  are 
the  differences  in  duration  that,  excepting  in  well-marked  instances  either  of 
protracted  course  or  of  acute  progress,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  classify  cases 
as  chronic  or  acute.  In  n  similar  manner  it  generally  seems  to  me  folly  or 
an  attempt  at  over-refinement  to  Ray  whether  a  ease  is  fibroid,  caseous  or 
fibro-caseous,  as  is  done  by  Fowler,  e.  g, 

Occasionally  a  case  is  encountered  which  displays  such  pronounced  tend- 
ency to  caseation  nnd  formation  of  cavity  that  it  may  be  spoken  of  as  caseous. 
The   process   manifests  no  tendency   to   repair,  hut   the  hmnehn-pneumoni 
foei  break  down  rapidly  and  form  cavities.    Other-  again  show  signs  of  ir 
duration   With  slow  destruction,   but   no   retraction    to   speak   of  and  vomi 
appear  gradually  and  enlarge  slowly.     These  may  be  said  to  be  fibro-caseo 
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since  they  stand  in  an  intermediate  position  between  the  former  and  those 
that  are  distinctly  fibroid 

In  this  last  the  tendency  is  to  slow  hardening  ami  retraction  of  the  lung 
with  few  signs  of  softening.  One  is  unable  to  say  definitely  whether  the 
vague  signs  of  cavity  point  to  true  vomica  or  to  bronchiectasis.  The  local 
signs  of  softening  are  not  marked  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  not 
those  of  well-marked  toxaemia.  Consequently  it  may  be  possible  in  excep- 
tional instances  to  put  these  patients  into  a  clas-  by  themselves. 

As  a  general  proposition,  however,  it  is  sufficient  and  wiser  merely  to 
content  oneself  with  the  attempt  to  recognise  eases  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis as  such.  The  clinical  pictures  may  vary  in  detail  but  in  main  features 
they  are  ever  the  same.  They  may  vary  in  beginning,  present  variations  in 
severity  and  duration,  terminate  in  different  manners,  but  they  are  all  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  with  more  or  less  mixed  infection  and  may  be  dealt 
with  as  such. 

Modes  of  Onset — These  are  numerous  and  widely  different.  (1)  The 
most  usual  manner  of  beginning  is  as  a  bronchitis*  This  may  develop  slowly 
and  so  insidiously  that  the  individual  cannot  stale  the  date  of  its  commence- 
ment, but  in  most  instances  it  is  supposed  to  begin  as  a  cold.  The  patient 
fancies  he  has  been  exposed  and  says  his  cough  began  directly  thereafter. 
It  is  generally  possible,  however,  hi  such  a  case,  to  elicit  a  history  Of  slight 
cough  for  a  few  weeks  previously,  so  that  it  is  clear  that  the  fancied  cold 
was  in  reality  a  sudden  exacerbation  of  a  preexisting  bronchitis. 

(2)  The  individual  begins  to  notice  a  slow  but  sure  decline  in  strength, 
and  either  has  no  cough  or  this  is  an  unheeded  dry  hack.  His  weight  also 
falls  off,  hut  so  gradually  as  not  at  first  to  attract  attention.  He  feels  tired 
and  listless,  "run  down"  as  he  says.  In  a  female  teacher  of  twenty-five 
seen  recently  the  loss  of  strength  began  in  August,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
next  December,  after  having  resumed  her  school  duties  for  nearly  three 
months,  that  she  was  finally  forced  to  give  up  teaching.  Then  it  was  noticed 
that  she  had  a  cough  and  slight  rise  of  temperature. 

Examination  of  lungs  was  made  and  bronchitis  was  diagnosed.  Thifl  did 
not  yield  to  remedies  and  on  her  doctor's  having  the  scanty  mucous  sputum 
examined  microscopically  bacilli  wen-  found.  A  week  prior  to  my  seeing  her 
she  hwl  a  slight  haemoptysis.  Although  she  stated  she  had  gained  in  weight 
it  was  possible  to  discover  signs  of  early  involvement  of  the  left  upper  lobe; 
dullness  in  the  left  BUpraclavienl&T  and  suprascapular  regions,  impairment 
below  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle,  a  circumscribed  small  patch  of  more 
apparent  dullness  in  the  second  interspace  Mow  the  outer  third  of  the 
clavicle,  where,  according  to  Fowler,  an  area  of  secondary  involvement  may 
occasionally  be  detected.  Over  all  these  areas  the  breath-sounds  were  feebly 
bronchial,  but  there  were  no  riles. 

(3)  In  some  eases  the  disease  is  masked  by  dyspeptic  stfin plants :  anorexia, 
thai  may  amount  to  actual  repugnance  ff»r  food,  distress  after  eating  and 
sometimes  vomiting.  These  cases  may  closely  resemble  gastric  ulcer  and  are 
very  apt  to  be  treated  for  weeks  or  even  months  as  eases  of  nervous  dyspepsia 
if  not  ulcer.     I  recall  a  young  woman  whom  I  treated  many  years  back  in 
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whom  the  lavage  brought  up  large  amount-  <>f  mucus  with  relief,  hut  wlm, 
rrheless,  was  not  able  to  cat.  and  who  subsequently  showed  plain  signs 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

(4)  Hmmopigmi  i*  in  some  instances  the  earliest  symptom  calling  atten- 
tion  to  the  lung*.  This  was  so  in  a  young  man.  a  bookkeeper,  who,  when  I 
saw  him  shortly  thereafter,  showed  slight  dullness,  bronchial  breathing  and 
indefinite  rales  at  the  right  apex.  He  was  sent  to  Xew  Mexico,  improved 
immensely,  returned  to  his  desk,  and  in  time  displayed  marked  aggravation 
of  his  general  and  local  symptoms  which  necessitated  his  going  away  for  a 
second  time.     His  subsequent  history  is  not  known. 

(5)  In  some  eases  the  onset  is  first  declared  by  a  pleurisy.  This  mav  be 
dry  and  without  definite  signs  of  disease  of  the  corresponding  apex,  but  I 
have  known  it  to  be  with  effusion.  A  ease  in  point  was  that  of  a  young 
man  brought  to  me  by  Dr.  Parsons,  of  Ravenswood,  Chicago,  because  of  pain 
in  the  right  side,  shortness  of  breath,  pronounced  dullness  at  the  right  base 
and  fever  of  101°  F.  The  signs  of  effusion  were  present,  dullness  from  level 
of  third  rili  downward,  feeble  bronchial  breath-sounds,  diminished  vocal  frem- 
itus and  slight  displacement  of  the  apex-beat  to  the  left 

Twenty  ounces  of  i dear  scrum  were  drawn  off  without  making  any  differ- 
ence in  the  physical  signs,  and  fever  persisted,  ('-►ugh  was  slight  without 
sputum,  and  after  a  few  days  the  patient  declared  himself  able  and  anxious 
to  get  up.  As  things  did  not  improve  aspiration  was  again  made  with  the 
same  result.  20  ounces  nf  clear  serum  and  no  more.  A  year  subsequently 
his  left  apex  was  found  to  show  signs  of  incipient  disease  and  a  year  later 
he  died  in  Asheville,  X.  ('.,  as  1  was  informed 

The  pleuritic  friction  may  be  discovered  at  an  apex  or  at  the  base.  The 
former  class  of  cases  is  likely  to  arouse  suspicion  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
process  in  the  mind  of  the  practitioner,  but  when  the  pleurisy  is  at  the  base 
it  i>  not  always  regarded  as  tuberculous.  Nevertheless  in  nearly  all  instances 
of  pleuritis  with  effusion  that  begin  insidiously  the  process  is  of  this  nature. 
The  involvement  of  the  pleura  may  be  declared  by  acute  symptoms.  It  was 
the  fact  that  the  pleurisy  may  precede  the  onset  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
by  years  which  led  Letning  and  others  to  maintain  the  view  that  the  subse- 
quent lung-involvement  was  the  result  of  mechanical  interference  by  adhesion* 
with  proper  expansion  of  the  lung. 

(I!)  In  some  not  very  frequent  cases  tl ic  disease  commences  as  a  laryngitis. 
The  voice  becomes  husky  and  cough  is  frequent  and  intractable.  The  larynx 
generally  shows  infiltration  in  the  interaryteuoid  space  or  of  a  cord  and 
examination  of  the  lungs  may  disclose  dullness  and  modified  breath-sounds 
at  one  apex.  These  cases  are  most  important  and  should  be  diagnosed 
early. 

(7)   Osier  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pulmonary  disease  is  son 
times  preceded  for  year-  by  rrrrinrl  adenitis  and  I  have  recently  seen  su 
a  case.    A  woman  of  forty-nine  was  examined  by  me  in  Muskatine,  Iowa, 
account  of  cough  and  expectoration  suggesting  bronchitis  or  incipient  phth 
On  the  right  side  of  the  ruck  was  a  huge  mass  of  lymph  glands,  evid* 
tuberculous,  which  had  existed  for  sis  years.    The  corresponding  apex  bei 
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was  impaired,  but  m  the  left  apei  were  unmistakable  though  slight  signs  of 
early  miaebief,  dullness,  feeble  bronchial  breathing  and  crumpling.  Her 
temperature  was  100.4*  F,,  but  notwithstanding  tlie  exigence  of  cough  for 
a  year  she  had  not  lost  much  in  weigh L 

(S)  Osier  directs  attention  also  to  a  class  of  cases  which  he  calls  latent. 
They  are  seen  in  laboring  men  chiefly  and  one  is  uftcn  surprised  by  the 
discovery  of  local  signs  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  degree  of  constitutional 
disturbance,  There  may  even  be  a  small  cavity.  I  do  not  now  recall  such 
an  instance. 

(ft)  In  examining  cases  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis  one  not  infre- 
quently obtains  the  history  of  the  illness  &j  having  followed  upon  typhoid 
fever.  Such  a  case  was  Been  very  recently,  hut  n>  a  Widal  tesl  was  not  made 
at  that  time  there  seemed  to  me  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  exact  nature 
of  the  fever.  I  certainly  have  seen  eases  in  which  I  was  sure  that  the  sup- 
posed typhoid  was  in  reality  a  manifestation  of  the  tuberculous  process.  We 
all  know  how  readily  acute  general  miliary  tuberculosis  may  be  mistaken 
for  enteric  fever,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  a  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  begin- 
ning with  unusually  pronounced  reaction  but  afterwards  running  into  a 
chronic  course,  may  not  likewise  lead  to  erroneous  diagnosis. 

Analysis  of  Symptoms,  Temperufurr. — An  increase  of  the  body-tempera- 
ture is  probably  one  of  the  earliest  indications  of  incipient  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis and  hence,  as  emphasized  by  all  writers,  careful  record  of  the  tem- 
perature should  be  kept  in  every  suspicious  case.  As  long  as  the  process  is 
unmixed,  i.  e.,  purely  tuberculous,  the  body-heat  is  raised  from  one  to  two 
degrees,  ranging  from  09.5°  to  100.5°  F.  The  patient  may  be  wholly  un* 
conscious  of  bis  fever  or,  on  close  questioning,  may  admit  that  toward  even- 
ing he  ifl  aware  of  a  sense  of  increased  warmth,  shown  by  dryness  and  beat 
of  the  palms  or  by  a  feeling  of  thirst.  As  stated  by  Fraenkel  the  evening 
rise  of  temperature  may  come  on  as  a  sudden  Hushing  of  the  face  or  of  the 
whole  body. 

In  these  eases  I  have  often  noted  that  the  coldness  of  the  hands  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  heat  of  the  skin  underneath  the  clothing  Of  of  the 
chesl  when  bared  for  examination.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  tem- 
perature is  higher  after  than  before  the  examination  of  the  lungs.  This  is 
in  accord  with  the  well-known  observation  that  the  leuiperature  of  tuberculous 
individuals  is  easily  elevated  by  a  degree  of  emotional  excitement  or  physical 
effort  that  would  not  so  affect  a  healthy  person  (Peusoldt).  Xot  infre- 
quently the  patient  complains  of  annoying,  even  profuse,  perspiration  at 
night 

The  maximum  increase  is  not  always  in  the  evening,  although  such  is 
common,  but  may  take  place  at  noon  or  soon  thereafter,  and  hence  the 
thermometer  should  be  used  at  regular  intervals  during  the  day  in  all  doubt- 
ful eases,  It  tfl  my  custom  to  have  the  temperature  recorded  at  nine,  twelve, 
three,  >i\  and  nine  o'clock.  If,  instead,  it  is  taken  only  twice  daily,  morning 
ami  evening,  the  increase  may  be  readily  overlooked.  Fraenkel  states  a  fact 
which  is  important  luil  was,  1  must  frankly  admit,  not  previously  known 
to  me,  namely,  the  monthly  temperature-curve  of  tuberculous  women  is  apt  to 
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reach  its  highest  point  at  the  time  of  the  menses  and  may  be  seen  to  rise 
gradual  I  y  before  and  decline  gradually  after  the  catamenia. 

As  remarked,  the  fever  of  the  incipient  stage  is  so  slight  as  to  be  easily 
overlooked  by  practitioner  as  well  as  patient,  but  there  are  cases  in  which  it 
presents  a  distinctly  remittent  character.  When,  in  addition,  there  are  chills 
or  chilly  sensations  and  perspirations  the  case  may  be  mistaken  for  one  of 
malaria.  It  is  this  fact  that  led  Osier  to  mention  one  mode  of  onset  as 
being  with  symptoms  highly  suggestive  of  malaria.  In  such  instances  a  false 
diagnosis  may  Ijc  guarded  against  by  a  blood  examination  for  the  detection 
of  the  plasmodia. 

The  cause  of  this  low  grade  of  fever  is  probably  to  be  found,  as  sug- 
gested by  Cornet,  in  the  absorption  of  toxins  generated  by  the  bacilli.  Be- 
fore Koch's  discovery  it  was  considered  a  symptom  of  inflammatory  action, 
and  Fraenkel  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  eruption  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs 
may  be  attended  by  febrile  reaction  just  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  tuberculous 
inflammation  of  the  pleura  or  other  serous  membranes. 

Whatever  be  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  it  is  established  that  so 
long  as  the  process  i>  purely  tuberculous  the  fever  is  slight  in  chronic  cases. 
Indeed  there  arc  instances  in  which  the  temperature  remains  practically 
normal  and  hence  some  physicians  go  so  far  as  to  declare  that  fever  is  not 
a  manifestation  of  tuberculosis  per  >v  hut  of  an  added  infection,  i.  e.,  a  mixed 
infection.  As  we  shall  see,  thi>  is  probably  correct  in  the  stage  of  softening, 
but  in  the  incipient  or  unmixed  stage,  the  elevation  of  temperature  is  attrib- 
utable in  some  manner  to  the  action  of  the  bacilli.  In  support  of  this  propo- 
sition may  be  cited  the  observations  of  Schabad  who  has  shown  that  tuhercii- 
losis  without  the  admixture  of  any  other  germs  is  capable  of  producing  high 

temperatures,   such  as  are  generally 
attributed  to  streptococci 

In  the  stage  of  softening,  that  is, 
with  the  advent  of  muco-purulent  or 
purulent  sputa  and  the  detection  of 
larger  moist  rales  in  the  lungs,  the 
body- temperature  assumes  a  higher 
general  average  and  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent character.  It  is  now  a  re- 
mittent or  intermittent  fever  whose 
minima  fall  in  the  fore  part  and  the 
maxima  in  the  after  part  of  the  day 
as  before.  The  range  varies  in  dif- 
ferent cases:  in  the  remittent  for* 
(lie  fever  may  be  said  to  remit 
100.2°  to  10n>,°  F„  while  its  ma> 
ma  may  reach  102°  or  102.5°  F. 
the  afternoon  or  evening.  During  the  forenoon  the  hands  are  cool  and 
patient  may  not  lie  conscious  of  having  fever,  but  along  about  midda 
experiences  slight  chilliness  or  even  an  outspoken  chill  and  soon  there 
becomes  aware  of  considerable  elevation  of  icmncrature. 
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l:iti,  70,-  Churl   of  temperature  characteristic 
af  early  pulmonary  tuberculosis  (Struempell). 
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There  is  much  diversity,  however,  aeeording  to  my  observation,  in  the 
subjective  sense  or  consciousness  of  fever-heat  on  the  part  of  these  tuber- 
culous individuals.  Some  will  tell  you  that  they  have  fever  and  will  show 
it  by  increased  excitability  and  perhaps  slight  trembling,  but,  as  a  rule,  I 
find  that  the  sense  of  augmented  body-heat  is  subordinate  to  other  more 
annoying  symptoms  as  cough,  weakness,  etc*  The  effect  of  physical  exertion 
on  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  also  noticeable,  inasmuch  as  the  fever  is 
maintained   at  a  higher  general  average  by  the  patient's  keeping  up  and 
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Fig.  71. — Chart  of  temperature  characteristic  of  stupe  of  excavation  (Osier). 

around  and  the  period  of  remission  may  be  curtailed  by  the  physical  effort 
of  a  trip  into  the  city  or  to  a  physician's  office.  This  fact  has  its  bearing,  of 
course,  upon  treatment,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  proper  place.  The  tempera- 
ture  at  this  ttme  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  chart   (see  Fig.  70), 

As  softening  progresses  and  especially  as  excavation  grows  apparent  the 
extremes  in  the  temperature  become  more  marked  and  what  was  before  a 
remittent  is  now  an  intermittent  type  of  fever,  the  so-called  hectic  fever. 
The  thermometer  registers  normal  or  subnormal  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
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afternoon  or  evening  102°,  103°  or  even  104°  F.,  according  to  the  intensity 
of  the  toxaemia.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  temperature  may  be  regular  or  ihe 
pyrexia  may  display  an  irregularly  intermittent  type,  as  seen  in  the  annexed 
chart  (Fig.  71). 

This  hectic  fever  is  generally  believed  due  to  a  mixed  infection,  com- 
monly with  the  Btreptoooocus  pyogenes,  hut  concerning  its  exact  causation 
there  is  still  some  divergence  of  opinion.  Schabad  has  reported  a  ease 
in  which  the  temperature  was  distinctly  hectic,  and  yet  careful  bacterio- 
logical investigations,  both  before  and  after  death,  demonstrated  conclu- 
sively that  the  only  genus  present  were  tubercle  bacilli.  Nevertheless  this 
was  but  a  single  instance  and  does  not  disprove  the  generally  accepted 
fact  that  in  advanced  consumption  other  bacteria  than  the  bacilli  are  proecari 
both  in  the  sputa  and  in  the  caseous  foci. 

Tn  a  few  instances  there  may  he  a  veritable  bacteremia  as  proven  by 
blood  cultures,  but  in  the  main  the  hectic  temperature  is  thought  due  to 
absorption  of  toxins  generated  by  the  streptococci  in  the  lungs.  For  this 
reason  Cornet  speaks  of  it  as  the  fever  of  absorption.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  however,  that  even  when  the  expectoration  is  purulent  and  cavities  exi>f 
there  is  not  always  pyrexia.  Indeed,  eases  of  advanced  phthisis  are  often 
seen  which  display  no  rise  of  temperature  for  weeks  and  even  months.  I 
have  seeu  numerous  such  instances  at  the  Cook  County  Consumptive  Hos- 
pital. The  patients  are  generally  much  reduced  in  weight  and  strength  and 
display  signs  of  consolidation  with  excavation  but  not  progressive  softening. 
They  are  apt  to  expectorate  large  amounts  of  purulent  sputum.  It  may  be 
that  the  purulent  material  comes  from  the  cavity  and  hence  the  absence  of 
hectic  phenomena.    To  this  point  we  shall  return  anon, 

Spengler  distinguishes  iwn  types  of  mixed  infection,  namely,  active  and 
passive.  In  the  active  the  lungs  are  invaded  by  both  tubercle  bacilli  and 
streptococci,  often  in  enormous  numbers,  while  the  sputum  may  contain  no 
other  than  the  last-mentioned  organisms.  The  patients  display  chills,  sweat- 
ing, anorexia  emaciation  and  other  phenomena  of  pus  infection.  In  the 
passive  form  hectic  fever  Is  wanting  and  I  lie  sputa  may  contain  no  strepto- 
cocci or  these  only  in  small  numbers. 

Petrusebky  explains  the  presence  or  absence  of  streptococci  in  the  sputa 
and  the  corresponding  decrease  or  increase  of  the  fever  on  the  ground  that 
the  discharge  of  pus  is  favored  or  hindered.  As  long  as  the  contents  of  a 
vomica  are  freely  evacuated  there  is  little  or  no  absorption,  but  when  the 
communicating  bronchus  is  blocked  the  purulent  material  is  retained,  as 
shown  by  disappearance  ol  streptococci  from  the  expectoration.  Consequently 
a  type  of  fever  results  which  is  characterized  by  wide  differences  in  its 
extremes  and  which  the  Koch  school  has  termed  the  Streptococcus  curve 
(  Fraenkel),  That  such  a  view  does  imt  suffice  for  the  explanation  of  all  the 
observed  facts  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  hectic  fever  seems  provp™ 
by  the  case  of  Rchabad's,  previously  cited,  and  by  the  investigations 
Schroeder  and  Mennea. 

These  investigators  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  streptococcus  obtain 
from  phthisical  sputa  is  far  less  virulent  than  ifi  the  same  organism  deriv* 
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from  erysipelas  or  septic1  processes.  Intravenous  injections  of  the  filtrate  of 
liquid  cultures,  and  efen  of  tin*  cultures  themselves,  produced  in  animals  no 
other  results  than  slight  febrile  reaction.  A«-eonlingly  Sehroeder  and  Mcnncs 
came  to  tin*  conclusion  that  no  direct  or  indirect  connection  could  he  shown 
between  the  hectic  fever  of  chronic  tuberculosis  and  the  streptococci  or  their 
toxins. 

The  question  cannot  be  regarded  as  settled,  however,  by  the  experiments 
of  the  alwive-nientioned  investigators.  It  is  not  a  fortuitous  circumstance 
thai  pyogenic  bacteria  appear  in  the  sputa  at  or  about  the  time  when  the 
temperature  ceases  to  1k>  a  niild  remittent  or  low  continuous  one  and  assumes 
a  more  or  less  pronounced  hectic  type,  while  at  the  same  time  signs  of  break- 
ing down  of  the  lung  appear,  rndeed,  Pradden's  experiments  seemed  to 
demonstrate  an  intimate  causal  connection  between  the  introduction  of  strep- 
tococci into  the  lungs  of  tuhereularizei]  animals  and  softening.  It  is,  more- 
over, a  common  clinical  observation  that  the  more  active  the  breaking  down 
of  pulmonary  tissue,  the  more  intense  are  the  fever,  chills,  perspirations 
and  emaciation,  so  that  one  cannot  escape  the  impression  that  such  phenomena 
are  dependent  upon  the  mixed  infection  and  not  upon  the  tuberculosis  per  se. 

This  conclusion  appears  !<>  be  strengthened,  moreover,  by  Kerschensteiners 
elaborate  bacteriological  studies.  He  investigated  various  forms  of  pulmo* 
nary  and  bronchial  disease,  nontuberculous  as  well  as  tuberculous,  that  were 
attended  by  formation  of  pus,  and  found  in  all  alike  several  varieties  of 
pyogenic  organisms,  but  chiefly  streptococci,  thus  corroborating  the  work  done 
by  Sebabad  and  others.  In  the  light  of  such  facts  the  conclusion  is  warrant- 
able, I  think,  that  when  fever  is  wanting  in  chronic  ulcerative  phthisis  the 
bacteria  have  lost  much  of  their  virulence  or  the  absorption  of  their  toxins 
is  prevented  in  some  such  manner  as  suggested  by   IVtrusehky. 

Whatever  he  the  precise  explanation  it  may  he  slated,  in  passing,  that 
from  a  prognostic  standpoint  the  absence  of  fever  is  favorable,  and  yet, 
without  fehrile  temperature,  it  is  possible  for  the  pulmonary  disease  to  make 
progress.  It  is  this  fact  that  has  In]  some  authors  to  speak  of  a  toxamiia 
in  cases  of  consumption  without  pyrexia,  The  toxaemia  in  such  cases  is  shown 
by  increasing  weakness,  emaciation,  perspirations,  anorexia,  etc.  In  such 
instances  the  morning  temperature  is  apt  to  be  persistently  subnormal  while 
thai  of  the  afternoon  is  normal  or  subfebrile.  Consequently,  in  estimating 
the  value  and  significance  of  fever-free  periods  in  these  chronic  types  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  one  must  take  into  consideration  all  the  attendant 
phenomena. 

Emaciation. — One  of  the  very  earliest  symptoms  of  ibis  disease  is  pro- 
gressive loss  of  weight.  It  is  nol  present  to  the  same  degree  in  all  cases,  yet 
is  never  wholly  wanting.  It  is  so  early  a  feature  that  in  some  incipient 
It  is  Ihe  first  to  attract  attention,  and  the  loss  of  flesh  may  even  proceed 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  lie  in  striking  contrast  to  the  small  amount  of  lung- 
involvement.  Other  individuals  with  pronounced  signs  of  early  infiltration 
of  an  apex  may  yet  display  but  slight  or  moderate  emaciation. 

Such  differences  render  it  plausible,  I  think,  that  several  factors  are 
responsible  for  this  early  Loss  of  weight.    Of  these  the  most  important,  prob- 
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ably,  as  stated  by  Cornet,  is  a  toxaemia  resulting  from  the  action  of  the 
bacilli  within  the  lungs.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  observation  that 
many  of  the  victims  of  incipient  pulmonary  tuberculosis  Lose  weight  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  fever,  and  in  spite  of  their  retaining  fair 
appetite.-.  Some  persons,  moreover,  begin  to  emaciate  before  they  manifest 
other  noticeable  symptoms,  while  indeed  they  are  still  in  what  may  be  tunned 
the  latent  stage.  Strictly  speaking  their  disease  is  not  latent  if  it  have 
already  caused  any  symptom  whatever,  but  the  term  is  yet  a  convenient  one 
if  we  wish  to  distinguish  this  very  early  period  from  that  in  which  mm 
decided  symptoms  begin  to  annoy  the  patient, 

]n  other  eases  the  emaciation  seems  to  depend,  in  a  measure  at  least, 
upon  the  persistent  though  slight  elevation  of  temperature,  and  in  others 
again  upon  the  obstinate  anorexia  and  wTant  of  assimilation.  In  still  other 
individuals  there  is  such  a  degree  of  anaemia  that  this  probably  contributes 
to  the  loss  of  weight.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  also  be  asserted  that  these 
contributing  factors  are  themselves  hut  manifestations  of  the  tuberculous  in- 
fection, and  hence  it  is  a  begging  of  the  question  to  attribute  the  emaciation 
of  the  incipient  stage  to  anything  else  than  a  toxamia. 

Such  is  not  wholly  correct,  however,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  everyday 
observation  that  with  the  removal  of  all  contributing  factors  a  gain  in  weight 
generally  takes  place.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  advanced  stage,  when 
beetle  fever  sets  in,  emaciation  proceeds  with  increased  rapidity;  so  that  at 
this  time  we  are  forced  to  recognize  fever  and  lack  of  sufficient  nutrition  as 
powerful  elements  in  the  production  of  this  striking  phenomenon. 

The  emaciation  affects  not  only  the  subcutaneous  fat  but  involves  also 
the  musculature,  and  this  latteT  fact  probably  accounts  in  part  for  the  extreme 
debility  seen  in  advanced  eases.  Toward  the  end  of  the  disease,  provided 
death  does  not  result  from  haemorrhage  or  some  other  intercurrent  compli- 
cation, the  wasting  becomes  so  marked  that  the  consumptive  looks  like  a 
mere  skeleton,  a  shadow  of  his  former  self.  Indeed,  it  is  this  striking  tendency 
to  emaciation  that  gives  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  popular  name  of 
consumption. 

Increasing  loss  of  weight  is  generally  thought  to  denote  progress  of  the 
pulmonary  disease  and  gain  in  flesh  a  tendency  to  arrest  of  the  local  process. 
This  la  iter  i-  ma  altogether  true,  however,  for  cases  are  now  and  then 
encountered  in  which  the  patients  will  show  some  increase  of  weight  while  the 
pulmonary  signs  do  not  show  appreciable  change  for  the  better.  Such  was 
true  in  b  young  Bohemian  with  extensive  involvement  of  the  left  lung  whom 
I  had  under  observation  in  the  Summer  of  1 1104.  Flesh  and  strength  wen 
gained,  cough  and  expectoration  were  somewhat  lessened,  but  the  dullness 
and  copious  rales  did  not  become  less  marked. 

Increase  in  weight,  or  at  least  an  arrest  of  the  wasting,  may  sometimes 
be  observed  under  a  system  of  forced  feeding  even  when  the  temperature 
still  shows  slight  febrile  elevation,  hut,  as  a  rule,  marked  gain  in  weight  does 
not  lake  place  until  the  individual  is  permanently  free  from  pyrexia.  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  progressive  emaciation  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  unfavorable 
and  the  taking  on  of  flesh  as  a  favorable  feature  of  the  case. 
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7,\ osftinrft/rjf  Sijshm.-  DvsptueM  cunnol  be  regarded  a>  I  legitimate  >ymp- 
tom  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis  apart  front  some  complication,  aa 
emphysema,  pneumothorax  or  pleuritic  effusion,  that  interferes  with  luenia- 
tosis  or  occasions  pronounced  cardiac  inadequacy.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  per- 
sons with  such  extensive  destruction  of  their  lungs  that  they  might  literally 
be  said  to  have  only  half  a  lung  left  and  yet  they  did  not  manifest  or  com- 
plain of  shortness  of  breath.  Such  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  case  in  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  for  in  Mich  a  ease  there  is  often  a  marked 
objective  dyspnoea,  shown  by  rapidity  of  breathing. 

One  sometimes  observes  consumptives  who,  in  spite  of  extensive  destruc- 
tion of  lung-tissue  and  consequent  reduction  of  respiratory  capacity,  display 
far  less  frequency  and  difficulty  of  breathing  than  would  he  naturally  ex- 
pceted.  They  may  exhibit  objective  increase  of  respiratory  rate  and  yet  make 
no  eomplainl  of  subjective  dyspmea.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  attribute 
this  absence  of  air-hunger  to  a  decreased  production  of  carbonic  acid,  but  in 
the  light  of  M.  Albert  Robin's  investigations  such  an  explanation  is  inad- 
missible.     His  observations  and  conclusions  are  as   follows: 

By  an  ingenious  and  simple  arrangement  of  rubber  hags  and  tubes  the 
expired  air  is  collected  and  is  then  subjected  to  careful  chemical  analysis. 
From  a  long  series  of  trials  under  carefully  controlled  and  uniform  condi- 
tions M,  Robill  arrived  at  the  following  facts:  The  production  of  CO,  by 
tuberculous  individuals  is  increased  on  the  average  HVi  per  cent  in  women  and 
64  per  cent  in  men.  The  total  intake  of  oxygen  is  increases]  100  per  cent 
in  women  and  70  per  cent  in  men,  whereas  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed 
by  the  tissues  is  increased  to  lfi3  per  cent  in  women  and  to  95  per  cent  in 
men,  The  excess  of  the  oxygen  taken  in  by  the  lungs  over  that  absorbed 
by  the  tissues  is  disposed  of  by  its  chemical  union  with  the  carbon  to  form 
CO,,  and  the  increased  interchange  of  gases  thus  revealed  indicates  an  exag- 
gerated and  abnormal  waste  of  tissue. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  an  actual  reduction  of  respiratory  capacity  there 
is  an  augmented  activity  on  the  part  of  the  lungs.  This  increased  exchange 
of  gases  is  found  to  exist  throughout  all  stages  of  the  disease,  even  up  to  a 
few  hours  before  death,  and  lessens  with  return  to  health.  According  to 
Robin,  this  exaggeration  in  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  and  in  the  amount 
of  oxygen  both  taken  in  and  absorbed  is  so  constant  that  il  may  form  an 
important  aid  in  the  detection  of  early  tuberculosis.  It.  proves  also  that 
these  patients  do  not  suffer  from  oxygen  starvation,  as  is  popularly  sup- 
posed, but  on  the  contrary  consume  nearly  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  in 
health. 

There  La,  consequently;  not  a  diminution  but  rather  an  augmentation  of 
carbonic  acid  produced,  and  hence  one  might  expect  a  corresponding  sense 
of  air-hunger,  L  e.,  dyspnoea,  Such  would  be  the  case  certainly  were  C02 
retained  in  the  system,  as  in  heart  disease  and  asphyxia  :  but  since  the  intake 
of  oxygen  is  increased  there  is  no  such  accumulation  of  CO,,  and  therefore 
the  respiratory  center  is  not  abnormally  stimulated,  as  proven  by  the  want 
of  marked   aec^leration  of  breathing, 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  confronted   by   the   clinical  observation  that 
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patients  wjih  acute  miliary  tuWrculosis  <*f  the  lungs  not  infrequently  mani- 
|aat  objective  tod  subjective  dyspnoea,  although  in  them  the  exchange  of  gases 
rnunt   be  increased   according   to  Kobin's  observations  tlie  same  as  in  other 

torou  of  tuberculosis. 

We  are  forced,  therefore,  to  search  for  some  other  explanation  for  the 
Jrtck  of  dyspnu'tt  in  ordinary  eases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  than  that  of 
10  alteration  in  the  respiratory  sutiv it y. 

Cornel  liixls  this  explanation  in  the  manner  in  which  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis develops.  The  striking  discrepancy  between  the  great  extent  of  lung 
dcslnrcl  [on  and  the  lllght  difficulty  in  breathing  is  explicable,  he  thinks,  only 
on  (in-  hypothesis  that  the  gradual  development  of  the  disease  allows  the 
organ  inn  to  adjust  itself  to  tin*  change.  In  this  respect  it  ifl  analogous  to 
the  state  oi  things  in  pleuritic  effusions.  If  the  lung  be  rapidly  and  exten- 
sively COmprCflBCd,  urgent  dyspmea  is  experienced,  whereas  little  or  no  respir- 
atory diiturbance  is  occasioned  by  an  effusion  that  takes  place  insidiously* 
Cornel's  explanation  has  much  to  commend  it. 

Although  freedom  from  distressing  hrcathlessness  is  the  rule  in  chronic 
,  Mill  exceptions  do  now  and  then  arise  in  which  distressing  dyspncea  is 
Obaorved.  As  previously  stated  this  is  the  result  of  some  complication  rather 
than  of  the  primary  disease.  Of  these  complications  pneumothorax  is  the 
most  distressing  and  serious.  If  the  rupture  is  valvelike,  so  as  to  permit 
the  ingress  hut  not  the  egress  of  air  from  the  pleural  sac,  the  pressure 
becomes  s««  excessive  as  to  plunge  the  patient  into  a  condition  of  direst  dis- 
tress and  directly  to  threaten  life. 

knottier  condition  giving  rise  to  shortness  of  breath  is  emphysema.  This 
is  not  a  common  complication  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  hut  there  arc  eases, 
either  of  vesicular  emphysema  to  which  tuberculosis  is  added  or  of  primary 
tuberculosis  to  which  compensatory  emphysema  becomes  added.  In  all  such 
oases  the  patients  manifest  breathh  be  same  as  in  ordinary  large-lunged 

emphysema  without  tuberculosis, 

Tuberculous  subjects  wtih  kyphoscoliosis,  or  any  other  condition  which 
curtails  the  respiratory  capacity  of  the  opposite  healthy  lung,  e.  g.,  an  effusion 
into  the  pleural  cavity,  are  likewise  apt  to  experience  dyspnoea,  particularly 
on  exertion.  The  same  result  follows  right-heart  failure  in  eases  which 
display  von  considerable  abrogation  of  lung  capacity  from  extensive  fibrosis, 
although  -uch  is  by  no  in-  tys  the  i 

Exceptionally,  cases  arc  met  with  that  manifest  asthmatic  paroxysms.  I 
cannot  now  recall  hat  it  such,  but  Cornet  mentions  the  instance  of  a  lady 

who,  during  several  months,  suffered  from  attacks  of  dyspnoea  which 
tit  threaten  suffocation  and  persisted  for  a  number  of  minutes. 

h. — This  mnptoxn  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  tha 

the  tatter  without   the  former.     It  is  very  variable 
decree  and   frequency  r.     In  most  cases  cough  is 

initial  manifestation  of  the  d  it  may  be  so  slight,  a  m 

_>ide  of  decline  in  iri 
and  strength.     U  nsistent  and  is 

to  be  \er\  troublesome.    It  mar  still  be  a  Ity  hack  that  is 
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repeated,  but  more  often  in  this  class  of  eases  it  is  severe,  prolonged  afifll 
even  paroxysmal, 

Jn  Ihe  incipient  itage  as  well  as  throughout  tin-  whole  course  of  the 
disease  cough  ifl  likely  to  be  most  annoying  at  night  ;  but  I  have  known 
patients  1o  declare  that  they  lost  their  cough  when  they  lay  on  the  affected 
side.  Sleep  is  prevented  or  is  interrupted;  and  as  the  irritation  occasioning 
the  cough  is  not  removed  or  not  relieved  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a 
time  the  cough  is  soon  repeated.  Patients  are  known  to  cough  in  this 
maimer  day  and  night,  so  that  the  symptom  wears  on  the  nerves  of  the 
friends  as  well  as  on  the  strength  of  the  individual  himself. 

When,  in  the  incipieney  of  the  disease,  cough  is  so  violent,  frequeni  and 
uncontrollable,  it  may  be  owing  to  laryngeal  involvement,  and  hence  the 
larynx  should  be  carefully  examined.  In  some  instances  I  am  sure  there 
is  a  nervous  element  which  increases  the  cough.  The  person  displays  that 
abnormal  heightening  of  nervous  irritability  known  as  erethism  and  heiiee 
the  bronchial  irritation  calls  forth  an  exaggerated  response.  The  patient 
frequently  say-  be  feelfl  as  if  there  were  something  in  his  chest  which  he 
cannot  expel,  and  accordingly  he  makes  no  effort  to  restrain  his  Inclination 
to  cough.  The  effort  may  he  unproductive,  but  it  generally  results  in  ihe 
expectoration  of  a  scanty,  clear,  slightly  frothy  mucus. 

As  the  malady  progresses  and  softening  occurs  the  symptom  now  under 
consideration  changes  somewhat  in  character.  Instead  of  being  a  hard,  dry, 
irritating  cough  it  now  becomes  loose,  as  we  say,  but  in  this  respect  cases 
do  not  all  agree.  The  cough  may  still  be  frequent  and  more  distressing  at 
night  and  in  the  early  morning  than  during  the  day.  The  symptom  is  very 
apt  to  he  excited  by  deeper  inspiration  than  ordinary  and  hence  generally 
comes  on  during  a  client  -examination.  Some  persona  in  tins  stage  give  only 
a  short  tussive  effort  and  raise  with  ease,  while  others  are  obliged  to  cough 
for  several  moments  before  relief  is  obtained. 

The  difference  probably  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  bronchial  mucosa, 
there  being  in  some  cases  considerable  inflammation  with   free  secretions, 

or  else  upon  the  relation  of  the  easeous  and  ulcerating  focus  to  the  air-lubes. 
In  these  latter  cases  the  bronchi  are  so  situated  as  to  facilitate  expectoration, 
while  in  other  instances  sputa  are  expelled  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
smallness  of  the  contiguous  tube  or  the  angle  with  which  it  communicates 
with  the  focus. 

In  the  stage  of  excavation  cough  is  still  present,  but  it  displays  all  possible 
differences  in  frequency  and  intensity.  According  to  my  observation,  rough 
is  not  very  troublesome  after  a  cavity  has  once  formed  and  ifl  -but  off  by  a 
limiting  zone  of  fibrous  tissue,  thai  ic.  after  it  has  become  a  relatively  dry 
eaviiv.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  excavation  is  actively  progressing  or  a 
vomica  is  secreting  freely,  cough  is  annoying  by  reason  of  its  frequency,  The 
consumptive  is  now  very  apt  to  cough  upon  lying  down  at  night.  This  may 
be  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  posture  occasioning  or  facilitating  a  dis- 
charge of  pus  into  a  neighboring  bronchus  which  still  further  excites  the 
already  inflamed  or  irritable  mucosa, 

If  the  secretions  be  abundant  and  the  tube  suitably  located,  the  sputa  are 
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yellow  ami  in  some  cases  to  greenish  color.  According  to  Cornet  Hie  yellow 
color  may  be  imparted  to  the  sputum  1>V  the  hacilhis  aureus  and  smiamosus 
or  marcina  lutea  aurantiaca  and  variagata  (Uanizza);  whereas  the  bacillus 
pyoeyancus  imparts  to  the  expectoration  itn  greenish  hue,  this  last-mentioned 
organism  having  f>een  identified  by  Cornet  in  the  interior  of  vomica".  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  expectoration  may  he  yellowish  from  the  pres- 
ence  of  streptococci 

A  character  of  the  sputum  to  whieli  formerly  diagnostic  significance  was 
attached  is  that  known  as  nummular  or  coin-shaped.  It  consists  of  solid 
masses  which  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  sputum-cup  and  there  spread  out 
into  roundish,  slightly  flattened  globules  whose  outer  margin  is  somewhat 
ragged  or  frillged  and  whose  surface  is  apt  to  he  covered  with  frothy  serum. 
These  nummular  masses  were  once,  and  by  some  are  still,  thought  to  emanate 
from  tuberculous  vomica1  but  are  now  known  to  come  also  from  bronchiectalie 
cavities. 

Differences  are  also  observed  in  the  ease  and  amount  of  expectoration. 
Some  patients  cough  almost  incessantly  and  yet  raise  little  or  nothing,  this. 
according  to  Cornet,  being  the  case  in  lymphogenic  and  hematogenic  forms, 
while  others  bring  up  their  sputa  without  difficulty  and  in  relatively  large 
amounts.  Such,  in  my  experience,  is  the  case  in  the  bronchitic  type,  With 
the  advent  of  softening  the  expectoration  grows  easier  and  is  more  copious. 
Some  may  raise  only  a  drachm  or  so  in  the  early  morning  and  then  Iml  a 
little  more  during  the  day,  Others  may  expectorate  even  as  much  as  half 
a  pint  of  yellow  purulent  secretions,  especially  when  there  are  old  pus- 
sec  reling  vomica*. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  disease  the  sputa  may  diminish  considerably  either 
because  the  destruction  of  lung  is  not  progressing,  or  mi  account  of  such 
feebleness  as  to  render  expectoration  practically  impossible.  In  the  terminal 
weeks  of  life  such  bed  ridden  consumptives  sometimes  emit  from  the  chest 
fine  dry  clicks  or  crackling  rules  which,  as  Cornel  says,  may  he  audible  some 
little  distance  away.  Piorry,  who  iirst  called  attention  to  such  sounds,  ex- 
plained them  as  produced  within  a  cavity  situated  at  an  apex  and  propagated 
to  the  externa]  world  through  i  large  freely  communicating  bronchus,  1 
have  often  noted  this  phenomenon  but  did  not  understand  its  mode  of  pro- 
duction. 

As  regards  the  various  components  of  the  tuberculous  sputum  the  greatest 
importance  is  unquestionably  to  be  attached  to  tubercle  bacilli.  These  vary 
enormously  in  number  and  frequency  of  appearance  but  probably  never  fail 

to  be  present  at  some  time  or  other  in  the  course  of  the  attVetion.     The) 

shown  in  Plate  VII.  By  closed  tuberculosis  ii  designated  cases  in  which  bacilli 
are  wanting  and  by  open  tuberculosis,  those  in  which  bacilli  are  present  in 
the  sputum. 

Several  conditions  may  account  for  the  absence  of  bacilli.  In  miliary 
tuberculosis,  or  in  any  other  form  so  long  as  the  tubercular  foci  do  not  ulcer- 
ate and  arc  not  discharged  through  a  bronchus,  or  when  I  caseoui  zone  fails 
to  communicate  with  an  air-tube,  bacilli  are  wanting.  Hence,  early  in  the 
pulmonary  process  one  may  search  repeatedly  for  the  germs  before  any  are 
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discovered,  (hi  the  other  hand,  the  breaking  down  of  a  focus  and  its  evacu- 
ation through  a  bronchus  may  In  the  reason  why  bacilli  are  sometimes  found 
in  immense  numbers.  The  former  circumstance  explains  why  it  is  not  wise 
to  measure  the  prognosis  by  the  absence  of  bacilli.  The  process  may  be 
widespread  and  yet  no  germs  be  found  for  weeks.  On  the  other  hand5  the 
detection  of  vast  numbers  of  bacilli  although  usually  taken  to  indicate  a 
rapidly  ulcerating  process  does  not  necessarily  betoken  a  bad  outlook,  since 
with  the  elimination  of  the  focus  the  disease  may  come  to  an  arrest.  For 
this  reason  the  gradual  disappearance  of  bacilli  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
favorable  indication. 

During  the  stage  of  ulceration  the  sputum  also  contains  elastic  fibers, 
and  when  the  destructive  process  is  extensive  even  entire  fragments  of  pul- 
monary parenchyma,  Fraenkel  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  latter  is  only  apt 
to  take  place  when  a  zone  that  has  been  inclosed  and  shut  off  by  fibrous  tissue 
undergoes  ulceration.  It  is  likely  to  occur,  therefore,  when  such  a  chronic 
tuberculous  or  fibroid  lung  becomes  gangrenous.  Elastic  fibers  may  sometimes 
be  readily  distinguished  by  the  naked  eye.  At  other  times  the  sputa  must  be 
treated  with  strong  acetic  acid  or  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium 
hydrate  and  then  centrifuged  and  examined  microscopically. 

When  mixed  infection  has  supervened  other  bacterial  forms  are  discovered, 
either  to  the  exclusion  of  bacilli  or  in  combination  therewith.  For  the  most 
pint  these  are  streptococcus  pyogenes,  but  staphylococcus,  bacillus  coli  com* 
munis,  pneumoenceus  and  bacillus  pyocyaneus  (Cornet)  have  also  been  iden- 
tified by  Petruschky  and  many  others.  Doubtless  many  of  the  streptococci 
are  from  the  mouth  and  upper  portions  of  the  air-tubes,  but  bacteriological 
investigations  after  death  have  proven  beyond  peradventure  the  presence  of 
pyogenic  bacteria  in  the  lungs  in  intimate  union  with  tubercle  bacilli.  Such 
pus  germs  have  also  been  obtained  in  almost  pure  cultures  from  the  puro- 
Iriit  contents  of  vomicae,  It  was  in  such  cavities  that  Cornet  discovered 
the  bacillus  pyocyaneus,  a  rare  circumstance  certainly,  since  Kersehensteiner 
failed  to  identify  this  germ  in  his  eases. 

Various  other  not  \Qry  important  constituents  of  the  sputum,  although 
many  foreign  observers  have  spent  much  time  in  the  discovery  and  estimation 
of  these  ingredients,  are  the  following:  water,  D4  to  95  per  cent;  inorganic 
salts  as  phosphate!  and  sodium  chloride,  organic  matters,  as  mucin,  extract- 
ives, albumin  and  fat  (Benk),  epithelium  cells  from  the  air-passages,  pig- 
ment, granules,  myelin,  alveolar  cells,  detritus,  leucin,  lecithin  and  cholea- 
lerin  (Bokavh  tyrosin  and  coral  threads  (Leyden),  glycogen  (Salomon), 
area  I  Fleischer)  and  nuelein  (Kossel). 

Circulatory  System. — The  pulse  is  accelerated  and  of  low  tension  even  in 
the  incipient  stage  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  hut  exhibits  considerable  vari- 
ation in  these  respects.  Individuals  who  present  themselves  for  a  medical 
Opinion  regarding  the  state  of  their  lungs  are  very  apt  to  be  nervous  and 
apprehensive  and  to  show  a  frequent  pulse  on  this  account.  But  when  any 
such  influence  can  be  excluded  the  heart's  rate  will  almost  invariably  be 
much  too  rapid  to  correspond  with  the  temperature.  Accordingly,  the  pulse 
may  range  anywhere  from  90  to  120. 
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Indeed,  so  constant  a  feature  of  incipient  tuberculosis  is  increased  fre- 
quency together  with  lowness  of  tension  about  to  l>e  mentioned  that  in  doubt- 
ful cases  it  may  aid  one  in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis,  I  have  many  times 
found  the  pulse-rate  below  90  but  it  is  certainly  very  rare  to  find  it  as  Sow 
as  80.  I  recall  one  instance,  however,  in  which  a  man  consulted  me  regarding 
his  lungs  whose  pulse  was  slightly  below  normal  and  of  such  excellent  tension 
that  I  was  led  to  remark,  "  Well,  sir,  with  such  a  pulse  as  this  I  should  be 
greatly  surprised  to  find  anything  wrong  with  your  lungs."  As  the  result 
of  examination  showed,  my  conclusion  was  altogether  too  hasty,  for  there 
was  pronounced  evidence  of  tuberculous  infiltration  of  his  right  upper  lob©. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  pulse-rale  in  this  case,  hut  as  he  was  operated 
upon  for  an  appendicitis  not  long  after,  there  may  have  been  some  connection 
between  the  two. 

Lowness  of  tension  is  another  feature  of  even  greater  import  than  its 
frequency  in  tuberculous  subjects.  This  is  commented  on  by  most  writers 
and  has  been  amply  proven  by  the  sphygmograph  and  sphygmomanometer. 
That  the  pulse  should  he  weak  and  soft  when  running  at  12\)  or  125  is  not 
strange,  but  even  when  its  rate  is  not  over  90  it  will  often  feel  weak  to  the 
finger. 

That  the  above-mentioned  characteristics  are  not  solely  or  mainly  owing 
to  anaemia  and  debility  is  proven  by  the  blood-state.  The  individual  may 
look  anaemic  and  may,  in  some  cases,  have  the  so-called  pseudo-chlorous, 
but  such  is  by  no  means  always  the  rule.  Neither  is  the  degree  of  fever 
responsible  for  the  frequency  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  since  in  incipient 
cases  the  temperature  is  not  high.  The  explanation  is  probably  that  given 
by  Cornet,  namely,  the  tuberculous  infection  itself.  The  evolution  of  tuber- 
cles is  attended  by  the  formation  of  toxins  and  it  is  their  absorption  which 
probably  accounts  for  the  low  blood-pressure,  as  well  as  for  other  initial 
symptoms.  Of  course,  considerable  variation  in  this  regard  is  observed  in 
different  cases  and  this  depends  on  differences  in  degree  of  the  toxaemia. 

Later  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  increased  frequency  and  feebleness  of 
the  pulse  are  to  be  expected.  There  are  several  conditions  likely  to  bring 
this  about,  The  patient  is  weak  and  emaciated,  his  digestive  processes  are 
defective  and  he  is  sadly  undernourished.  He  is  poisoned,  moreover,  by  the 
toxins  of  mixed  infection  and  often  shows  hectic  fever.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  would  be  strange  if  he  did  not  exhibit  a  rapid  and  feeble  pulse, 
hut  when  all  these  influences  are  given  due  allowance  it  will  still  be  seen 
that  they  do  not  wholly  explain  the  peculiarities  of  the  pulse. 

Even  during  the  hours  of  the  day  when  pyrexia  is  absent  the  pulse-rate 
remains  high,  while  after  the  consumptive  has  begun  to  mend,  as  shown  by 
gain  in  strength  and  weight,  his  blood-pressure  remains  low.  There  is  now, 
as  in  the  incipiency  of  the  disease,  a  degree  of  cardiac  debility  only  explicable 
on  the  hypothesis  of  a  profound  infection,  in  other  words  a  toxaemia  for 
which  the  tubercle  bacilli  alone  are  responsible. 

The  Heart, — But  little  need  be  said  concerning  this  organ.  We  know 
by  morbid-anatomical  researches  that  tubercles  may  invade  the  myocardium 
and  the  pericardium  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  (Teissier),  the  bacilli  may 
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even  produce  endocarditis.  Clinically,  however,  it  is  among  the  rarities  of 
medical   practice  to  recognize  such  lesions. 

Upon  physical  examination  the  heart  is  generally  found  practically  un- 
changed. The  sounds  may  he  weak  or  at  the  apex  there  may  be  a  faint 
Bystolic  whiff,  which  is  either  an  accidental  murmur  or  at  the  most  may 
indicate  a  muscular  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  leaflets.  The  pulmonic  second 
tone  is  apt  to  be  accentuated,  hut  even  this  is  not  invariable.  The  aortic 
second  sound  is  quite  likely  to  he  more  or  less  diminished,  Tn  all  these, 
however,  there  is  nothing  more  than  what  can  he  explained  by  simple  cardiac 
debility.  In  some  cases,  when  the  lungs  are  extensively  destroyed,  there  may 
be  signs  of  right  ventricle  dilatation,  but  even  this  is  often  far  less  than  what 
might  be  anticipated. 

In  a  few  instances  I  have  seen  a  degree  of  cardiac  feebleness  and  excita- 
bility that  led  me  to  suspect  myocardial  or  pericardial  involvement,  but, 
although  I  systematically  auscultate  for  evidence  of  pericarditis,  1  have 
never  yet  detected  a  positive  friction  murmur.  In  only  one  instance  have 
T  run  across  a  distinct  mitral  regurgitation,  and  in  that  case  there  was 
history  of  acute  articular  rheumatism  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  J  believe  the  association  was  purely  accidental  and  that  it  was 
an  instance  of  the  development  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  despite  the  exist- 
ence of  a  previous  mitral  valve  lesion.  This  case  was  narrated  in  my  work, 
u  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Arterial  System" 

In  tliis  connection  it  may  be  well  to  mention  briefly  the  interesting  case 
<>f  Miss  N.  Tins  young  lady  was  a  victim  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  of 
one  apex  for  which  she  was  sent  to  Colorado.  There  she  remained  through 
the  Winter  and  by  June  had  so  far  improved  that  she  returned  to  Chicago 
for  a  visit.  Against  my  emphatic  warning  she  remained  at  home  until  late 
in  the  following   Autumn. 

Then,  ih  ihe  result  of  a  cold,  as  she  fancied,  this  young  woman  suddenly 
experienced  an  aggravation  of  her  symptoms  and  was  found  lo  have  incipient 
involvement  of  her  otlier  apex.  She  Mas  hurried  off  to  Colorado  where  she 
improved  for  a  second  time,  She  did  not  regain  her  previous  excellent  state 
of  health,  although  her  pulmonary  signs  became  quiescent. 

At  length  some  two  years  subsequent  to  her  second  return  to  Denver  this 
patient  died  suddenly.  ETer  symptoms  were  staled  to  have  been  chiefly  signs 
of  cardiac  weakness,  The  post-mortem  examination  revealed  complete  arrest 
of  the  tuberculous  process  in  the  lungs,  but  these  were  extensively  fibrosed. 
The  discovery  of  chief  interest  was  in  the  heart.  Both  ventricles  wrere  thin- 
walled  and  the  right  ventricle  was  demonstrably  dilated  because  its  wall 
had  become  as  thin  a>  paper,  to  quote  the  remark  of  a  physician  who  wit- 
nessed the  autopsy,  There  was  no  other  microscopic  evidence  of  myocardial 
disease, 

The  Blood* — There  have  been  numerous  investigations  into  the  state  of 
the  blood  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  They  are  too  elaborate  and  too  many 
to  be  reviewed  at  length  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  therefore  the  attempt 
will  be  made  to  state  in  a  general  way  the  results  which  are  to  be  accepted 
as  established. 
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JFtrttHHjfohin.— This  component  of  the  blood  has  been  si  ml  i  cm]  extensivclv 
both  chemically  and  by  means  of  the  spectroscope.  Whereas  il  is  eonstantlv 
reduced  in  tuberculosis  of  the  bones,  the  investigations  of  Leiehtenstern, 
(inozda,  Barhacei  and  Oppenheimer  showed  there  were  eases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  in  whieh  the  haemoglobin  percentage  was  above  normal.  On  the 
other  band,  i  decrease  was  discovered  in  all  cases  by  Qumqaaud,  Wiflkeman, 
Laache,  Neubcrt.  Swan  and  TTtlorn ;  many  others  have  found  a  moderate 
reduction  of  this  constituent  in  ihe  early  stage.  In  second-stage  cases  09  the 
contrary,  it  is  noruiul  or  slightly  decreased  (Limbeck,  Appelbanm,  Ewing). 
In  the  i-;iH'>  of  the  third  stage  it  is  quite  uniformly  reported  as  reduced.  II 
may  be  stated,  therefore,  that  the  normal  finding  in  the  second  slage  is  duo 
to  i\  concentration  °f  Ihe  blond,  so  that  absolutely  the  haemoglobin  is  probably 
diminished. 

Von  Moraczewski  reported  a  diminution  in  the  haemoglobin  without  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  iron,  a  reduction  of  the  serum-albumin  with  an 
Increase  of  the  potassium  salts  and  the  appearance1  of  eelhilose  which  L. 
F round  had  discovered  in  the  blood  of  tuberculous  subjects  (Fraenkel).  The 
fibrin  is  increased  in  the  first  and  second  stages  ami  decreased  in  the  third  ; 
during  the  course  of  the  disease  the  iron,  the  phosphates  and  the  salts  of 
potassium  are  progressively  reduced,  while  the  sodium  sidts  are  increased. 
He  agrees  with  Grawitz  hi  the  relative  thickening  of  the  Id  nod  in  the  second 
stage. 

Erythrvcyie3. — The  reports  concerning  the  number  of  Ihe  red  blood-cells 
vary  somewhat,  and  yet  it  may  be  stated  that  in  general  the  observers  are 
agreed  in  finding  them  reduced  in  the  incipient,  norma!  <>r  increased  in  the 
moderately  advanced,  and  decreased  in  the  advanced  eases.  The  reduction 
in  the  number  of  the  erythrocytes  in  early  cases  is  not  proportionate  to  the 
diminution  of  the  haminglnhin,  however,  a  condition  to  which  Ihe  term 
pseudo-chlorods  tuberculosa  has  been  given.  This  similarity  to  chlorosis 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Soerenson  but  is  now  quite  generally  recognised, 
It  may,  in  doubtful  cases  of  latent  and  incipient  tuberculosis,  prove  of 
diagnostic  aid. 

The  relative  increase  in  the  number  of  the  red  cells  in  the  second  stage 
has  been  considered  due  to  a  relative  concentration  of  the  blood  produced  by 
the  sweating,  the  profuse  expectoration,  diarrhoea  and  perhaps  other  factors. 
Ullom  and  Craik,  in  their  recent  and  exhaustive  review  of  this  interesting 
subject,  cite  the  explanation  given  by  Gaertner  and  Reenter  to  account  f«>r 
this  increase  in  the  erythrocytes  as  follows:  the  experiments  of  these  investi- 
gators show  thai  the  extracts  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  produce  an  alteration 
in  the  relations  between  the  blond -vessels  and  the  tissues  in  the  interchange 
of  lymph,  with  an  excess  in  favor  of  the  tissues.  There  results,  consequently, 
B  relative  thickening  of  the  blood,  in  accordance  with  the  belief  of  earlier 
observers,  only  the  explanation  adduced  by  them  was  incorrect. 

In  the  stage  of  excavation  the  noticeable  reduction  of  the  erythrocytes 
finds  explanation  in  part  in  the  general  intoxication  whieh  occasions  the 
phenomena  of  hectic,  for  cases  with  high  fever  show  a  more  marked  decrease 
than  do  others.     In  exceptional  instances  the  reds  may  be  enormously  reduced 
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a*  in  a  case  of  Melassez  hi  which  they  numbered  only  980,000.    The  influence 
of  haemoptysis  may  be  very  marked  in  causing  such  a  reduction. 

Uilom  rtate*  that  the  erythrocytes  have  not  received  especially  searching 
study  a*  regards  microscopic  changes  in  these  cells,  but  it  may  be  stated  that 
nufocytoffiF,  poikilocytosis  and  nucleated  reds  are  seldom  found,  the  last 
being  very  rare  even  after  haemorrhage.  Haragliano  believes  that  a  polv- 
chromatophilia  has  an  unfavorable  significance  as  regards  prognosis  even  when 
otherwise  the  cases  appear  favorable. 

As  respects  the  l*?aring  of  the  red-cell  percentage  upon  prognosis,  it  may 
be  stated  that  whereas  their  great  reduction  is  a  grave  omen,  their  normal 
or  increased  percentage  cannot  be  taken  to  denote  the  opposite,  since  the  haemo- 
globin and  erythrocytes  are  said  to  have  been  found  increased  in  cases  that 
wire  developing  general  tuberculosis  and  hastening  toward  a  fatal  termination 
(Uilom). 

Leuc&cytet. — Most  observers  are  agreed  in  the  statement  that  the  number 
of  the  while  cells  is  generally  more  or  less  increased.  This  is  true,  at  all 
events,  of  cases  presenting  evidence  of  mixed  infection  and  therefore  in  the 
second  and  third  stages.  In  pure  tuberculosis  Pick,  Rieder,  Warthin,  von 
Jaksch,  Galbraith  and  numerous  others  (Tllom)  have  found  that  the  leuco- 
cyte counts  were  always  either  normal  or  below.  This  accords  with  my 
observations  which,  although  not  numerous  enough  to  be  of  scientific  value, 
have  yd  led  me  to  look  upon  latent  and  incipient  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
as  likely  to  display  a  tendency  toward  leucopsemia  rather  than  hyperleuco- 
cytosis. 

Dllom'i  founts  agree  with  those  of  previous  investigators  in  showing  a 
moderate  bynerleuoocytoeis  in  cases  which  have  passed  the  stage  of  pure  and 
unmixed  tuftcreulon-  His  counts  ranged  from  5,000  to,  in  a  single  instance, 
20,000.  lie  agrees  with  Swing  in  his  conclusions  that  when  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  white  cells,  it  indicates  or  rather  depends 
upon  ji  suppurating  cavity,  an  advancing  pneumonia,  severe  amentia  or 
haemoptysis. 

The  character  of  the  leucocytes  as  well  as  their  number  has  been  the  object 
of  many  studies.  There  is  much  diverseness  of  results  in  consequence,  as 
Uilom  says,  <d  different  groupings  of  the  cases  studied  and  of  disagreement 
in  classification  nT  the  cells.  Einhorn  and  Neuhcrt  found  the  polymorpho- 
nuclears were  in  excess  in  the  various  stages,  and  recent  observers  seem  to 
coincide  in  their  findings  as  regards  hvperleucocytosis.  Appelbaum  noted 
an  increase  in  the  transitional  forms  accompanying  that  in  the  polymorpho- 
nuclears, (hi  the  other  hand,  Ewing  and  Halbron  in  acute  and  most  cases 
fif  chronic  tuberculosis  found  the  large  mononuclear  cells  in  excess,  while 
(hilhraith  noted  such  an  excess  under  the  influence  of  a  diet  rich  in  proteids. 
Strausi  and  Rohnstein  were  inclined  to  believe  that  with  progress  of  the 
disease  the  mononuclear  forms  displayed  a  tendency  to  decline. 

\  In  the  ensinojvhilcs  it  may  he  stated  that  Oahot  does  not  attach  much 
Blgniflcanee  to  either  their  presence  or  their  absence.  All  other  observers 
regard  them  ns  of  some  prognostic  importance,  They  were  decreased  in 
febrile  eases  according  to  Zappert,  and   increased  either  subsequent   to,  or 
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directly  preceding,  the  disappearance  of  fever  in  occasional  instances.  Holmes, 
Appelbaum,  Warthin  and  Swan  noted  that  in  severe  cases  the  eosinophiles 
wen  either  absent  or  existed  in  only  small  numbers.  On  the  other  hand, 
various  observers  (Claude,  Zaky,  Appelbaum,  Galbraith)  noted  their  presence 
in  early  cases  or,  if  at  first  absent,  that  they  reappeared  during  treatment. 
Halbron  looked  upon  them  as  an  indication  of  the  resistance  of  the  organism 
to  infection  and  Teichmueller  held  them  of  favorable  significance  when  they 
appeared  in  the  sputa. 

Ullom's  conclusions  are  as  follows:  (1)  Tn  pulmonary  tuberculosis  with- 
out cavity  formation  a  mild  anannia.  with  a  decrease  in  erythrocytes  and  a 
relatively  greater  decrease  in  haemoglobin  is  constant.  (2)  From  the  stand- 
point of  prognosis  an  increase  of  the  erythrocytes  in  cases  without  cavity 
formation  is  of  favorable  significance.  (3)  In  advanced  eases  a  decrease  of 
the  leucocytes  is  of  unfavorable  import.  (4)  Tn  our  investigations  we  have 
received  the  impression  that  the  actual  increase  of  lymphocytes  seems  to 
correspond  to  the  increase  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  organism  to  the 
tuberculous  infection,  but  further  study  is  required  to  confirm  this  deduction. 
{ :■ )  The  transitionals  seem  to  follow  the  same  rule  as  the  lymphocytes  in 
this  regard.  (6)  At  the  beginning  of  the  investigation  the  eosinophiles 
seemed  to  increase  with  the  patient's  improvement,  but  further  study  did  not 
support  this  view. 

A  very  interesting  and  unusual  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  blood  in 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  has  recently  appeared  from  T>eube\s  laboratory,  and 
is  from  the  pen  of  Joseph  Arneth  who  has  published  previous  papers  on  the 
behavior  of  the  leucocytes  in  infectious  diseases.  Tn  this  particular  work 
Arneth  has  departed  from  the  investigations  of  others  in  that  he  confined 
his  attention  to  the  neutrophile  cells.  The  following  is  a  concise  statement 
of  his  results, 

Arneth  divides  the  neutrophiles  into  five  classes  according  to  the  number 
of  their  nuclei  and  again  subdivides  each  group  according  to  the  shape  of 
the  nuclei  whether  round,  hollowed  out  or  looplike.  Thus,  Group  1  comprises 
cells  with  1  nucleus  and  is  subdivided  into  myelocytes,  cells  with  nuclei  but 
slightly  hollowed  out  and  cells  with  nuclei  deeply  hollowed  out.  Croup  2, 
neutrophiles  with  2  nuclei,  has  3  subdivisions,  viz.,  cells  with  2  round  nuclei, 
cells  with  2  looplike  nuclei  and  cells  with  1  round  and  1  looplike  nucleus. 
Group  3  has  cells  with  3  nuclei  which  are  subdivided  into  4  varieties.  Group  4 
is  made  up  of  neutrophiles  with  4  nuclei,  subdivided  into  5  subordinate 
groups.  Group  5  includes  cells  with  5  or  more  nuclei,  and  is  subdivided 
into  5  subgroups. 

Without  entering  into  a  detailed  enumeration  of  the  normal  percentages 
of  the  five  groups  with  their  subdivisions  it  may  be  stated  in  general  that,  in 
normal  neutrophile  counts,  the  largest  percentages  fall  in  groups  2  and  3, 
whereas  in  tuberculosis,  as  in  other  infections,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
neutrophile  leucocytes  to  belong  very  largely  to  the  first  and  second  groups. 
The  groups  with  3,  4  and  5  or  more  nuclei,  which  Arneth  regards  as  older 
forms,  sink  into  insignificant  percentages.  This  abnormal  distribution  of 
the  neutrophile  culls  which  tends  to  shut  out  these  older  polynuclear  elements 
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i-  regarded  by  Arneth  as  an  evidence  of  defective  resistance  on  the  part 
the  organism,  and  an  index  of  the  intensity  of  the  infection. 

Thi-  conclusion  BCCnw  justified  by  the  observation  that  whenever  the  indi- 
vidual showed  |  Umfatoey  to  return  of  the  neutrophiles  to  their  normal  relative 
dtftgei  there  was  a  corresponding  improvement  in  his  condition.  On 
the  contrary,  whenever  the  individual  appeared  to  be  improving  in  his  general 
health,  hut  the  abnormal  arrangement  of  the  neutrophils  persisted,  it  in- 
variably betokened  a  bad  prognosis,  for  the  local  disease  was  sure  to  rea 
itself  in  the  course  of  time. 

Moreover,  although  in  cases  of  mixed  infection  there  might  be  a  hvper- 
[eucocytosis,  this  was  usually  moderate  and  the  preponderance  of  the  cells 
with  one  and  two  nuclei  still  persisted.  In  short,  he  believes  that  in  the 
characters  of  the  neutrophile  leucocytes  is  to  be  found  a  measure  of  the 
intensity  of  the  infection  and  of  the  organism's  ability  to  resist.  Finally, 
under  a  successful  tuberculin  treatment,  Arneth  finds  that  the  neutrophile 
cells  approach  the  norma]  and  that  in  case  of  pronounced  reaction  they  again 
become  morphologically  and  relatively  altered,  as  in  any  infection. 

Digestive  System. — The  majority  of  consumptives  have  more  or  less  dis- 
turbance of  appetite  and  digestion,  but  in  this  regard  striking  diflercnoea 
are  encounter©!  As  previously  stated  there  is  a  class  of  tuberculous  indi- 
viduals whose  malady  appears  to  set  in  with  dyspeptic  symptoms  and  on 
this  account  they  fancy  their  trouble  is  entirely  gastric.  They  may  or  may 
not  display  anorexia,  though  they  more  commonly  do,  and  in  addition  com- 
plain of  weight  or  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  eructations  or  a  feeling  of  fullness 
after  eating,  nausea  or  even  vomiting.  Such  cases  are  most  trying  to  trent 
ami  arc  apt  t<»  furnish  a  had  prognosis. 

The  most  usual  complaint  is  of  want  of  appetite  or,  if  desire  for  food  is 
n-laiiied,  of  inability  to  take  the  proper  amount  because  so  quickly  satisfied. 
Some  ol  these  patients  are  able  to  force  down  simple  articles  of  diet  that 
Jii  unt  offend  the  palate  or  the  eye.  while  others  can  consume  only  such 
dainties  as  actually  appeal  to  their  gustatory  sense,  displaying  disgust  or 
repugnance  for  plainer  and  more  wholesome  fare.  Still  others  have  such 
an  unconquerable  anorexia  as  to  be  unable  to  swallow  even  the  most  attractive 
articles  of  food.  Their  anorexia  is  so  complete  and  many  times  they  are  so 
unwilling  even  to  attempt  to  eat,  that  they  exhaust  the  patience  of  both 
doctor  anil  friends, 

In  a  smaller  number  of  individuals  the  appetite  is  unimpaired  or  is  even 
so  great  as  In  constitute  a  bulimia.  They  declare  they  have  no  trouble  with 
their  stomachs  and  their  evident  ability  to  eat  and  digest  whatever  is  set 
before  them  affords  a  refreshing  exception  to  the  opposite  class.  It  is  gen- 
erally found  that  such  persons  have  always  had  a  fine  appetite  and  that  they 
take  Large  quantities  of  fond  from  relish.  The  prognosis  in  such  cases  is, 
«*n  this  account,  apt  to  he  relatively  good  and  one  sometimes  wonders  why 
liny  did  not  maintain  such  a  state  of  nutrition  as  would  have  protected  tbern 
from  tuberculosis,  that  is,  enabled  them  to  resist  the  infection  in  its  begin- 
ning. In  the  same  way  one  wonders  why  some  consumptives  improve  so 
rapidly  as  soon  as  their  ability  to  take  food  is  restored  and  why  others  with 
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apparently   undiminished   appetite  and   digestion  go  on   losing  weight    and 
strength  in  spite  nf  tin?  amount  of  nourishment  consumed. 

The  cause  fbf  these  differences,  as  well  as  for  the  intractable  anorexia 
or  gastric  disorders  mentioned,  is  probably  to  he  sought  in  the  to.\;eiuia,  since 
in  the  early  stage  there  is  not  fever  enough  to  account  for  these  disturbance-!. 
When,  in  confirmed  phthisis,  there  are  the  symptoms  of  mixed  infection,  it 
18  not  difficult  to  understand  why  appetite  and  digestive  capacity  may  be 
ln>t.  Cornet  attributes  the  gastric  derangements  to  absorption  of  "pro- 
teins** from  the  lungs,  while  Fracnkel  thinks  they  may  he  referred  to  a 
primary  disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  either  a  local  manifestation  of  a 
general  neurasthenia  or  an  effect  of  toxins  on  the  nervous  apparatus.  II 
would  nlso  attribute  the  digestive  symptoms  in  part  to  the  anamiia  so  often 
Men  in  tuberculous  persons,  Gueneau  de  Mussy  and  Peter  suggest  that  in 
some  of  these  rases  there  is  pressure  upon  the  vagus  by  enlarged  lymph  nodei 
and  have  reported  such  an  instance,  but,  as  stated  by  Cornet,  there  should 
also  be  in  such  a  case  tachycardia  and  an  irritative  cough* 

A  host  of  investigators  has  endeavored  to  throw  light  on  this  subject  by 
examinations  into  the  motor  function  of  the  stomach  and  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  the  gastric  juice.  Their  findings  are  contradictory  and  prove 
conclusively  that  no  constant  rule  obtains.  Thus,  Bricger  found  normal 
gastric  function  in  50  per  cent  of  incipient  cases,  in  33  per  cent  of  moderately 
severe  cases  and  HI  per  cent  in  severe  cases,  while  in  the  balance  of  his  eases 
there  was  more  or  less  pronounced  gastric  insufheiency  of  high  degree  (Tor- 
net).  On  the  contrary  (J.  Klemperer  in  nearly  all  eases  of  the  initial  stage 
found  more  or  less  motor  weakness,  while  for  the  most  part  there  was  8 
hvfierchlorhydria  ( Fracnkel), 

Other  observers  have  found  a  diminution  in  the  motility  and  acidity  espe- 
cially in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease.  Hildehrand  demonstrated  free  hydro- 
chloric arid  as  long  as  the  temperature  remained  about  normal,  whereas  it 
was  absent  in  continued  fever,  invariably  when  the  pyrexia  reached  1<>1Q  F. 
This  finding  by  Hiidehrand  was  first  cited  to  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Dettweiier 
in  1893,  who  made  it  a  rule  to  reduce  the  temperature  in  audi  eases,  by 
small  doses  of  antipyretics,  as  suggested  by  Hildebrand,  before  administering 
food.  Dettweiier  claimed  that  by  such  means  he  <mild  get  his  febrile  patients 
to  digest  considerably  more  nourishment  than  otherwise. 

Vomiting  is  not  uncommon  in  chronic  phihisis  and  when  accompanied 
by  epigastric  pain  and  distention  may  be  owing  to  gastric  catarrh  or,  a>  is 
more  frequent,  to  reflex  influence  from  cough.  In  litis  latter  form,  the 
vomiting  is  very  apt  to  take  place  soon  after  a  meal  and  follows  directly 
Upoil  a  coughing  spell.  Wilson  Fox  says  such  reflex  emesis  is  more  common 
in  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis  than  in  any  other  lung  disease  save  pertussis. 
This  type  of  vomiting  is  not  associated  with  nausea  m  epigastric  distress 
and  occurs  with  great  suddenness.  It  may  he  so  frequent  as  seriously  to 
interfere  with  the  patient's  nutrition. 

Intestinal  symptoms  are  not  rare  in  consumption  and  are  varied.  The 
most  frequent  disorder  is  constipation  which,  by  Cornet,  is  ascribed  to  hyper- 
acidity.    It  may  be  very  obstinate  or  may  alternate  with  attacks  of  diarrhoea. 
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It  is  associated  in  many  cases  with  annoying  flatulence  in  which  event  there 
may  be  blight  griping  pains.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  exhibition  of  a 
mild  laxative  in  these  subjects  may  sometimes  exert  a  far  more  powerful  effect 
than  was  anticipated.  A  man  with  chronic  ulcerative  phthisis  of  the  right  lung 
recently  declared  to  me  that  a  tablespoonful  of  castor-oil  taken  in  orange  juice 
caused  him  excruciating  colic.  He  had  four  small  evacuations  after  which 
his  cramps  were  so  severe  that  for  two  hours  he  lay  on  the  floor  doubled  up 
with  agony.  This  man  presents  no  symptoms  suggestive  of  intestinal  tuber- 
culosis, but  inasmuch  as  Traube  maintained  that  ulceration  of  the  bowel 
might  exist  without  diarrhoea  (Fox)  it  is  possible  that  in  this  instance  such 
was  the  occasion  of  his  violent  cramps. 

Diarrhtm  is  a  far  more  serious  symptom  and  one  that  may  be  so  intract- 
able as  to  give  the  practitioner  much  uneasiness.  It  is  looked  upon  with  dread 
by  both  laity  and  many  physicians  as  indicating  intestinal  tuberculosis.  Sueh 
is,  however,  by  no  means  its  sole  or  even  its  most  usual  cause,  but  to  this  I 
shall  return  anon.  looseness  of  the  bowel  is  very  apt  to  set  in  after  a  chill 
from  exposure  or  some  indiscretion  in  diet  or  may  come  on  from  no  assign- 
able cause  after  a  period  of  constipation. 

Diarrhma  is  generally  a  late  manifestation  in  the  course  of  chronic  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  but  now  and  then  cases  are  seen  in  which  it  was  an 
early  symptom,  so  troublesome  as  to  have  masked  the  lung  mischief  for  a 
time  (Comet,  Fox).  There  may  be  no  obvious  post-mortem  findings  to 
acri «unt  for  this  symptom,  and  it  is  presumable  that  an  intestinal  catarrh 
exists],  as  suggested  by  Fox,  or  there  may  be  some  of  the  changes  discovered 
bv  Girode  and  by  Cornet  which  were  referred  to  the  action  of  toxins,  "pro- 
teins" as  Cornel  calls  them,  on  the  intestinal  mucosa. 

The  changes  described  by  ft j rode  and  found  in  nine  out  of  twenty-one  cases 
examined  by  him  affect  the  glands  of  Lieberkiihn,  on  the  one  hand,  causing 
these  («•  resemble  an  adenoma,  and  on  the  other,  the  lymphatic  vessels.  There 
appears  to  Ik*  a  lymphangitis  which  lias  Jed  to  thickening  and  obliteration 
nf  the  lymph  vessels  situated  between  the  two  muscle  layers,  and  in  the  main 
stems  to  stasis  in  consequence  of  obstruction  by  a  fine  granular  mass  resem- 
bling a  white  thrombus.  This  last  condition  Cornet  regards  as  very  signifi- 
cant and  interesting  since  it  might  easily  have  accounted  for  a  pouring  out 
<>{  serum  into  the  lumen  of  the  intestines  and  so  to  diarrhoea.  Cornet  holds 
also  lhat  the  symptom  produced  by  the  proteins  may  depend  upon  irritation 
of  the  nerve-endings  of  the  sympathetic,  which  irritation  produces  a  reflex 
increase  of  peristalsis,  01  thai  it  may  be  the  expression  of  a  catarrh  due  to 
the  intense  ae( ion  nf  the  toxins  on  the  mucosa  or  of  actual  superficial  erosions 
of  ilie  mucous  membrane. 

This  illustrious  author  is  impelled  t*i  these  conclusions  from  analogy 
with  what  takes  place  in  the  air-tubes.  Their  mucous  membrane  is  irritated 
and  at  length  iulhimcd  by  the  frequent  passage  over  it  of  sputa  containing 
bacteria,  i.  «v  bacilli  and  pus-cocci  with  their  toxins,  even  without  lodgment 
of  the  germs  on  the  mucosa.  In  the  same  maimer,  when  phthisical  sputa 
are  swallowed,  as  i>  the  ease  in  children,  insane  persons  and  others  who  are 
too  feeble  to  expectorate,  bacilli  may  not  be  deposited  on  the  gastric  or  intes- 
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tinal  mucosa  because  of  the  dilution  and  mixture  nf  the  sputa  by  food  ami 
fluids,  yet  may  irritate  and  inflame  it  in  the  passage  over  it  which  permits 
absorption  of  toxins. 

Most  writers  take  a  different  view  from  Cornet  and  regard  the  intestinal 
catarrh  and  ulceration  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  bacilli  themselves. 
That  a  veritable  tuberculosis  of  the  intestinal  tract  can  and  does  take  place 
is  amply  proven  by  post-mortem  investigations.  However,  this  is,  particularly 
In  the  chronic  form  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  a  secondary  complication  and  not 
a  primary  condition. 

Indeed,  it  is  well  established  that  a  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  bowel  is 
exceedingly  rare  in  adults.  It  may  occur  in  infants  fed  on  contaminated 
cows  milk,  but  in  grown  persons  it  is  so  infinitely  rare  that  Fagge  is  said 
by  Fox  to  have  maintained  that  such  never  occurs.  Cornet  also  holds  to  its 
extreme  rarity  and  cites  Eisenhardt's  statistics  in  proof  of  this  position.  Of 
1,000  consumptives  examined  post  mortem  in  the  Pathological  Institute  at 
Munich  there  were  5(1(1  instances  of  secondary  intestinal  tuberculosis,  i.e., 
56.  G  per  cent,  and  only  one  of  primary  disease  of  the  bowel. 

Consequently,  one  should  he  very  cautious  in  making  a  diagnosis  of 
tuberculous  invasion  of  the  intestinal  tract  when  diarrhiea  comes  on  in  the 
beginning  of  the  lung  disease,  or  when  the  sputum  is  known  not  to  have 
been  swallowed,  unless  one  can  at  the  same  time  determine  general  tubercu- 
losis. Especially  should  one  hesitate  to  declare  an  adult  to  be  suffering  from 
this  intestinal  involvement  when  the  lungs  are  not  also  affected  I  have 
many  times  been  told  that  an  individual  had  died  of  tuberculosis  or,  as  the 
laity  says,  consumption  of  the  bowel,  yet  without  disease  of  the  lungs,  and 
I  have  always  believed  there  was  some  error,  i.e.,  either  the  diarrhiea  was 
not  of  a  tuberculous  origin  or  the  lungs  were  also  and  primarily  involved, 
yet  without  having  been  recognized  as  such. 

liitt  to  return!  Secondary  intestinal  tuberculosis  is  induced  by  careless 
or  voluntary  swallowing  of  the  sputa.  Bacilli  are  in  this  manner  carried 
into  the  stomach  and  not  being  there  destroyed  are  passed  00  into  the  small 
bow  eh  winner  they  in  time  reach  the  colon. 

Even  if  ulceration  does  not  result,  a  catarrh  is  very  likely  to  ensue  and 
an  obstinate  and  exhausting  diarrhoea  to  become  a  prominent  symptom.  For 
this  reason  consumptives  should  lie  carefully  warned  against  this  habit.  It 
IB,  moreover,  a  dirty  trick  that  well-nigh  turns  one's  stomach  at  the  thought. 
I  *n  fortunately  children  and  a  few  others  cannot  be  prevented  from  it  and 
bence  it  is  that  they  and  feeble-minded  or  insane  patients  so  often  display 
combined  pulmonary  and  intestinal  consumption, 

There  is  nothing  in  the  stool  BO  characteristic  of  intestinal   tuberculosis 
as   in  make  the  diagnosis  certain.     Wilson    Fox  speaks  of   the  discharge 
light  yellow,  pultaccous  and  often  frothy,  while   Fraenkel   says  that    profuse 
thin  brownish  passages  are  occasioned  by  deep-seated  ulceration  of  the  large 
bowel, 

Pain  is  generally  a  concurrent  feature,  the  patient  experiencing  a  cramp- 
like  pain  immediately  before  stool  and  being  tender  to  pressure  over  the 
transverse  colon.     Such  symptoms  are  not  invariable,  however,  nor  always 
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reliable  fW  intestinal  ulceration  may  exist  without   any  clinical   manifesta- 
tions whatever.     It  may  be  put  down  as  true  in  at  luist  half  of  the  cam 
chronic  phthisis  that  when  persistent  diarrhoea  sets  in  toward  the  end  of  the 
malady  it  is  probably  owing  to  tuberculosis  of  the  bowel. 

The  Skiti. — Perspiration  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms  in  cases 
of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It  varies  much  in  the  date  ol  its  appear- 
ance as  regards  the  course  nf  the  affection  and  in  its  severity.  In  my  experi- 
ence  this  feature  of  the  malady  is  not  a  subject  of  much  complaint  in  in- 
cipient esses.  There  may  be  a  tendency  to  break  into  a  perspiration  with 
rather  less  provocation  llian  is  the  rule  with  healthy  persons,  but  the  patients 
do  not  dwell  on  it  in  particular. 

Now  and  then  however  an  individual  with  incipient  phthisis  is  encoun- 
tered who  makes  especial  mention  ol  sweating  at  night.  In  some  cases  the 
symptom  is  undoubtedly  annoying  enough  to  attract  attention  and  occasion 
considerable  discomfort,  but  in  others  I  am  sure  that  the  occurrence  of  per- 
spiration is  mentioned  because,  in  the  mind  of  the  laity,  it  is  associated  with 
consumption  and  hence,  even  when  slight,  is  calculated  to  frighten  the  patient 
and  In-   friends. 

Later  in  the  course  of  the  affection  when  to  the  tuberculous  has  been 
added  a  streptococcus  infection  sweating:  becomes  distressing  and  even  so 
profuse  as  to  be  weakening.  As  the  perspirations  occur  most  abundantly 
at  night  they  are  spoken  of  as  night  sweat*  and  are  apt  to  be  regarded  with 
apprehension  as  belonging  to  the  last  stages  <»f  consumption.  The  patient 
is  waked  oul  ol  sleep  somewhere  after  midnight  to  find  his  body  bathed  in 
cold  perspiration  and  his  night  clothes  so  wet  and  uncomfortable  as  to 
necessitate  changing.  Dried  by  his  attendant  and  put  into  warm  dry  gar- 
menta  he  again  falls  asleep,  and  on  awaking  in  the  early  morning  hours  is 
likely  to  be  once  more  in  a  profuse  sweat. 

Such  drenching  perspirations,  termed  colliquative,  arc  truly  exhausting, 
and  in  several  instances  coming  under  my  observation  formed  a  scarcely  less 
fruitful  source  t>(  complaint  than  did  the  cough.  In  advanced  cases  of  chronic 
phthisis  they  are  most  difficult  and  perplexing  to  treat  and  I  have  known 
them  t<»  i]vl\r  all  Vaunted  remedies.  Although  quite  general  in  mosi  i 
the  sweating  may  yet  be  more  marked  about  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the 
trunk,  the  sufferers  n«>t  seldom  finding  their  hair  thoroughly  -naked. 

Why  such  is  the  case  T  cannot  explain,  nor  do  \  recall  a  satisfactory 
explanation,  The  perspiration  itself  is  probably  a  manifestation  of  toxaemia* 
being  due,  in  the  early  stage,  to  the  toxmes  of  the  bacilli  and  in  phthisis 
rtffifinri'iftt.  to  the  mixed  infection.  Other  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the 
occurrence  of  the  perspiration  of  this  disease,  particularly  in  cases  that  do 
not  display  much  if  any  toxaemia,  The  only  one,  however,  that  appeals  to 
thai  of  the  feebleness  of  the  circulation. 

I  am  inclined  to  this  \\e\v  by  my  observation  of  profuse  and  irremediable 
sweating  in  some  eases  of  grave  cardiac  inadequacy,  notably  two  in  which 
the  arterial  stream  was  remarkably  weak  and  sluggish  from  aortic  stenosis. 
Tn  one  in  particular  there  was  no  elevation  of  temperature,  but  rather  a 
depression,  and  no  increase  in  the  leucocytes  indicative  of   infection.     The 
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perspirations  wore?  present  by  day  but  were  especially  severe  by  night,  <>r 
whenever  the  man  awoke  out  of  sleep,  even  by  day.  They  grew  less  only 
as  the  circulation  improved  after  weeks  of  rest  in  bed  and  other  appropriate 
measures. 

Doubtless  perspiration  is  influenced  in  many  cases  not  tuberculous,  by  the 
state  of  the  vaso-motor  system,  that  is,  is  brought  about  through  the  action 
of  the  nervous  system,  as  during  nausea,  fright,  etc.  In  incipient  tubercu- 
losis, cardiac  disease  and  great  weakness,  exertion,  etc.,  the  action  of  the  vaso- 
motor centers  on  the  sweat  glands  cannot  be  ignored;  but  whatever  be  the 
exact  mode  of  its  production  I  do  not  believe  it  can  he  attributed  solely  to 
the  action  of  toxins.  Definite  views  on  this  subject  are  certainly  desirable 
from  a  therapeutic  standpoint  if  from  no  other. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  of  the  perspiration  I  desire  to  mention  the 
very  disagreeable,  penetrating  odor  which  I  have  often  noticed  about  chronic 
consumptives.  It  is  peculiar  and  indescribable,  and  different  from  that  per- 
ceptible in  ras-s  of  pus  infection.  It  has  no  dependence,  moreover,  upon  the 
patient's  habits  as  to  bathing,  i.e.,  is  not  due  to  untidiness  of  person.  This 
odor  is  so  distinctive  that  my  nose  has  often  enabled  me  to  make  a  diagnosis 
before  resorting  to  a  chest  examination. 

Desquamation  nf  the  skin  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  phthisical  patients 
and  when  most  marked  is  caused  by  pityriasis  versicolor.  This  affection  of 
the  Integument  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  vegetable  parasite  and  is  not 
peculiar  to  consumption. 

(Edema. — This  symptom  is  sometimes  seen  in  consumptives  who  are  far 
advanced  in  the  disease.  It  is  justly  regarded  by  the  laity  as  an  indication 
that  the  end  is  not  far  distant.  This  condition  is  not  generally  very  extensive 
but  is  usually  conlined  to  the  feet  and  ankles.  [|  is  a  manifestation  of  feeble- 
ness of  circulation  which  is  enhanced  by  a  hydramita.  In  some  instances  it 
may  be  a  symptom  of  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  viscera,  in  particular 
Of  the  kidneys. 

Venous  thrombosis  is  another  occasional  cause  of  oedema.  This  coagula- 
tion of  blood  in  the  veins  is  probably  due  to  a  variety  of  causes  which  may 
act  independently  or  in  conjunction.  Fraenkel  attributes  it  to  the  action 
el'  toxins  on  the  epithelium  of  the  blood-vessels  in  consequence  of  which  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood  is  favored. 

Cornet,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  due  in  some  cases  to  feebleness  of 
blood-flow  intensified  by  prolonged  decubitus  or  now  and  then  to  pressure. 
The  fact  of  venous  thrombosis  in  a  variety  of  other  infections,  as  typhoid 
fever,  makes  ii  probable  that  the  action  of  toxins  is  its  chief  if  not  its  sole 
cause.  This  view  is  also  supported  by  the  circumstance  of  its  occurrence  in 
early  as  well  as  in  late  stages  of  the  disease,  although  this  latter  period  of 
its  development  is  the  more  usual 

Thrombosis  ifl  not  a  frequent  complication  as  shown  by  statistics  given 
by  Fraenkel.  Thus,  out  of  i,?Ts  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  observed 
in  Gerhsrdt's  clinic  Ruge  and  Ilierokles  found  it  but  19  times  or,  roughly 
speaking,  about  1  per  cent,  while  Dodwell  saw  30  instances  among  1,300 
tuberculous  eases,  or  I. -Ifi  per  rent.     The  only  ca.se  I  have  seen  in  my  private 
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practice  occurred  in  a  man  suffering  from  confluent  tuberculous  pneumonia 
of  almost  the  entire  left  lung.  The  thrombosis  affected  the  left  femoral 
vein,  as  I  now  recall,  and  was  early  in  the  course  of  his  disease. 

Any  <>f  the  veins  may  become  thrombosed,  hut  those  of  the  lower  extremU 
ties  are  the  most  frequently  affected.  The  thrombosis  may  involve  the  pop- 
liteal, posterior  tibial,  or  femoral  veins,  the  inferior  vena  cava,  the  vena  in- 
nominata  or  even  a  cerebral  sinus.  In  the  majority  of  cases  a  collateral 
circulation  is  established  and  the  results  of  the  coagulation  arc  unpleasant 
for  the  time  being,  rather  than  permanently  serious. 

N§WQU8  System.— The  symptoms  on  the  side  of  the  nervous  system  which 
are  observed  in  the  course  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  be  con- 
veniently considered  under  two  heads,  (a)  psychical,  (b)  organic,  I  have 
seen  occasional  instances  of  both  kinds  of  disturbances,  but  as  my  experience 
with  these  features  of  tin-  disease  has  been  limited  I  shall  not  hesitai 
draw  freely  from  authors  at  my  command. 

(a)  Psi/rhitiiL — The  one  peculiarity  of  the  consumptive  which  probably 
strikes  the  observer  most  forcibly  is  his  hopefulness,  the  spes  phthisicorum 
of  the  ancients.  This  is  not  usually  seen,  or  at  least  is  not  pronounced,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  disease,  hut  late  in  its  course,  when  it  is  only  too 
apparent  to  his  friends  that  death  is  not  faT  off,  the  consumptive  is  posse 
with  a  belief  in  his  speedy  recovery.  He  not  only  talks  hopefully  of  his 
condition,  but  actually  makes  plans  for  the  future  which  to  his  friends 
are  absurd  and  distressing.  Jt  is  this  sanguine  expectancy  which  makes  the 
bedridden  consumptive  so  ready  to  undertake  journeys  to  some  vaunted 
resort 

In  the  incipient  stage,  individuals  are  apt  to  he  easily  discouraged  and 
despondent,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  physician  is  usually  requested 
not  to  say  anything  discouraging  to  the  patient.  It  has  generally  been  my 
observation,  however,  thai  this  state  of  despondency  is  not  persistent  but  soon 
gives  way  to  one  of  hopefulness,  especially  if  the  information  concerning  his 
disease  be  imparted  in  a  manner  to  arouse  a  feeling  of  cheerfulness.  I  have 
never  seen  this  despondency  bo  marked  in  any  person  as  in  a  young  man 
with  tuberculosis  whom  I  once  examined  in  Minneapolis,  Nothing  would 
cheer  him  up  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  died  of  his  malady  not  many  weeks 
thereafter.  He  was  advised  to  go  to  Colorado  and  did  so,  but  failed  so  rapidly 
and  progressively  after  arriving  in  Denver  that  be  was  soon  sent  home  in 
his  coffin.  Ever  since  1  have  regarded  such  extreme  hopelessness  as  furnish- 
ing a  very  had  prognosis,  Such  patients  are  very  introspective  and  appre- 
hensive and  this  frame  of  mind  militates  against  recovery  in  any  organic 
disease. 

Other  psychical  manifestations  have  been  described  by  Heinzelraann,  and 
both  Cornet  and  Fraenkel  recognize  the  two  groups  into  which  he  divides 
these  symptoms.  In  the  one  group  there  is  a  certain  irritable  weakness  of 
the  psychical  nature  which  shows  itself  by  an  inconstancy  of  mood,  desire 
for  sympathy,  general  irritability  and  a  degree  of  excitability  that  may  even 
prevent  sleep. 

In  the  second  group  there  is  a  loss  of  mental  balance  which  declares  itself 
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\h)  Organic, — Under  this  head  may  first  be  mentioned  various  disor 
of  sensation:  neuralgias,  hyperesthesia,  and  anssthesia  which  are  iodepea 
of  neuritis  and  ue  tin-  effect  of  deficient  nutrition,  i.e.  of  anaemia.     The 
mo-t  common  seal  of  neuralgia  is  En  the  chest  and  since  these   inter- 
are  sometimes  laminating  ami  interfere  with  inspiration  they  an 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  stitch  of  dry  pleurisy.     At  other  times  the  mi 
the  eheat  are  sore  ami  that  the  pain  is  of  the  character  of  a  mya 

Such  painful  sensations  may  he  seen  in  early  eases  when  the  individuals 
an-  especially  amemic,  hut  for  the  most  part  they  are  met  with  late  in  the 
affection  when  patients  are  much  reduced, 

Xiariti*,  most  commonly  peripheral,  is  a  late  manifestation  of  chronic 
phthisis  ami  affects  the  extensors  of  the  lower  extremities  more  often  than 
the  upper.  In  the  few  instances  that  have  come  under  my  notice  tin*  legs  were 
affected  and  there  was  font-drop.  The  first  case  I  now  recall  was  in  a  young 
woman  in  whom  the  neuralgic  pains  in  the  lower  extremities  were  marked. 
She  was  bedridden  and  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption,  with  hectic  fever 
and  extensive  destruction  of  both  lungs. 

The  changes  that  take  place  in  the  nerves  have  lieen  the  subject  of  much 
study  in    Germany  and   France,  and  valuable  contributions  have  been   made 
b)    Joffroi,  Eisenlohr,  Striimpell,  Oppenheijn,  Yierordt,   Heine,  Pitres,    Vail- 
lard  and  others.     The  Last  two  authors  distinguish  three  classes  of 
follow- : 

(1)  Those  in  which,  clinically,  the  neuritis  is  shown  only  by  neuralgias 
that  may  be  widespread  hut  are  transient,  yet  in  which  serious  histological 
changes  are  discoverable  post  mortem* 

(2)  Amyotrophic  neuritis  in  which  the  prominent  feature  is  isolated  or 
diffuse  muscular  atrophy  and  which  may  develop  within  six  days  from  the 
onset,  When  diffuse  the  paralysis  may  be  general  and  involve  even  the 
diaphragm.  Nevertheless,  certain  groups  of  muscles  may  escape  and  thus 
permit  limited  motion. 

(i\)  That  form  of  neuritis  in  which  disorders  of  sensation  are  the  chief 
symptoms,  as  hyperesthesia,  paresthesia,  anaesthesia  and  neuralgia,  arthralgia, 
myalgia  especially  upon  pressure  or  muscular  contraction,  dermalgia  (Per- 
roud).  Felt  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  extremities  and  trunk,  formication 
and  sensation  of  coldness  about  the  nails  (Rendu),  etc.,  etc. 

(i*  niftt-itriittirtt  System. — There  are  no  symptoms  pertaining  to  this  sys- 
tem unless  there  be  some  complication,  a>  nephritis,  diabetes  or  hibercul" 
of  kidneys  or  genitalia.  In  ordinary  uncomplicated  cases  the  urine  shows 
only  the  changes  incident  to  febrile  and  wasting  affections.  It  may  be  scanty 
and  high-colored  and  on  standing  may  give  a  deposit  of  urates  and  phos- 
phate-, hut  does  not  contain  alhumin.  Sugar  is  found  in  diabetic  eases  and 
is  then  a  ]>nrt  of  the  diabetes,  the  tuberculosis  being  secondary. 

The  diazo-readion  of  Ehrlich  may  here  lie  considered.  Tt  is  obtained 
n<  follows:  To  10  parts  of  a  solution  of  sulphanilic  acid  in  distilled  water  of 
the  strength  of  5  c.e.  of  acid  to  1,000  e.c.  of  water  and  50  e.c.  of  hydro* 
chloric  acid,  add  1  part  of  n  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  0.5  e.c.  in  100  <  e. 
of  Water  and  411  volumes  of  urine,  after  which  render  alkaline  with  ammonia 
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and  then  shake.    If  the  reaction  is  present  there  will  he  a  rose- red 
an  orange-red  ring. 

This   so-called   Ehrlich's  test  is  not  diagnostic  of    tubereulosi 
reason  that  it  may  occur  in  enteric  fever,  certain  acute  infection 
of  childhood  and  possibly  in  septicaemia  and  advanced  maligna  i 
The   chief  value  of   this  reaction  in   chronic   pulmonary    tuU  r<  u| 
therefore,  in  the  light  thrown  by  it  on  prognosis.     If  persistent 
to  denote  a  rapidly  progressing  form  of  disease  with  a  not  remote  w 

To  this  there  appear  to  be  exceptions,  however    (Burghardt), 
other  hand,  as  stated  by  Fraenkel,  the  absence  of  the  diazo  cannot  k| 
as  necessarily  furnishing  a  favorable  prognosis,  since  cases  of  eev<$: 
with  extensive  cavity  formation  have  been  seen  in  which  it  did 
Moreover,  as  stated  by  Michaelis,  the  reaction  is  independent  ntf 
the  amount  of  the  sputum  and  the  number  of  the  bacilli. 

Tubercle  bacilli  are  not  present  in  the  urine  of  pulmonary  1 
unless  the  case  be  complicated  by  the  same  disease   in   the  genj 
tract.     Under  such  circumstances  they  may  be  discovered  by  projK1 
methods,  along  with  blood  and  other  evidence  of  renal  or  genital 

Finally  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Crofton  has  found  an  almoin 
excretion  of  calcium  in  the  urine  of  a  tubercular  ized  dog  and  ii 
chronic  phthisis  with  cavity  formation,  lie  found  such  an  inc 
in  four  out  of  six  suspected  cases  of  latent  tuberculosis,  which  (< 
quently  developed  the  disease.  Crofton  attributes  this  excessive 
of  calcium  to  its  combination  with  deutero-albumose  which  is  a  pnl 
produced  by  tubercle  bacilli  and  found  in  the  urine  of  tuberculous  su 
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ITLMOXARY   TTBEKCULOSIS — C<mtini*d 

Physical  Signs. — These  van  frreatly  according  to  the  stage  of  the  di^- 
eaae.  In  the  inHpieney  of  the  process  si<rns  are  few  and  often  so  indistinct 
ai  to  necessitate  great  pains  for  their  detection.  In  the  stage  of  softening 
the  local  evidence  of  disease  becomes  plainly  apparent,  while  in  ■  ^till  more 
advanced  stage,  uhen  lung  destruction  is  the  chief  characteristic,  tin4  o 
marks  of  the  complaint  can  seldom  be  overlooked  hy  the  most  superficial 

ver. 

Inspection,  Early  Stage. — There  is  but  little  to  be  seen  in  the  incipient 
period,  but  what  there  is  at  this  time  is  highly  significant.  If  the  individual 
uncover  his  cheat  completely  and  stand  in  a  good  light  it  may  generally  be 
Doted  ilia*  the  two  apices  sire  not  quite  Hjual  l»oth  in  contour  and  expansion. 
On  the  affected  side,  the  elavicle  stands  out  somewhat  inure  prominently 
in  consequence  of  slight  flattening  of  the  infraclavicular  region  as  well  as 
slight  deepening  of  the  supraclavicular  fossa.  It  is  noticeable,  in  addition. 
that  there  i*  sh^Jil  but  unmistakable  atrophy  of  the  scapulohumeral  mui 
in  consequence  of  which  the  spinous  ridge  of  the  scapula  and  tip  of  the 
shoulder  stand  forth  more  conspicuously  than  on  the  opposite  side,  This, 
together  with  tin*  Battening  of  the  pectorales  in  front,  produces  the  wasting 
of  the  shoulder-girdle  muscles  which,  by  many  clinicians,  is  considered  so 
significant  a  sign  of  incipient  tuberculosis.  [  have  rarely  known  it  to  fail. 
In  connection  with  this  atropine  state  of  the  musculature  there  is  deficient 
expansion  of  the  apex  which,  although  trifling,  is  yet  noticeable  on  close 
inspection  and   forms  fl  very  important  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence, 

Jn  confirmed  phthisis  the  changes  just  described  are  more  pronounced 
; 1 1 1 h I  may  involve  even  both  halves  of  the  chest  producing  that  characteristic 
form  known  as  the  alar  or  pterygoid  chest  shown  iii  Fig.  68.  The  should 
bladeii  stand  oul  from  the  back  in  consequence  of  their  rotation  forward,  the 
arms  arc  turned  forward  and  outward,  the  chest  is  sunken  and  the  long,  thin 
neck  hangs  forward  as  if  not  able  to  support  the  head.  The  face  lias  a  pale 
or  ashen  color,  ihe  eyes  are  bright  and  the  patient  presents  the  appearance 
designated  as  the  phthisical  habitus.  It  requires  but  a  ptanee  to  note  the 
emaciation  ami  other  signs  of  a  pronounced  cachexia.  In  some  casts  there 
may   be,   ill   addition,  well-marked   clubbing  of  the   fingers  or   the  pulmonary 

osteoarthropathy  described  in  the  chapter  on  Brc^ciiiectaaia, 

Palpation.— In  the  eartv  stags  this  is  not  likely  to  afford  much  informa- 
tion.    Pectoral  fremitus  may  not  he  appreciably  altered  from  that  in  health 
194 
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As  infiltration  progresses,  however,  the  conditions  favoring  transmission  of 
Vocal  vibrations  become  greater  and  hence  the  affected  apex  yields  increased 
fremitus  as  compared  with  that  of  the  healthy  side.  As  would  be  expected, 
this  exaggeration  of  vocal  vibration  is  especially  distinct  in  the  suprascapular 
region  where  primary  infill  rat  ion  takes  place  and.  as  the  disease  advances, 
in  i hi'  anas  of  secondary  deposits  in  front.  Such  increase  is  apt  to  he 
slight,  however,  and  since  the  right  apex  may  normally*  in  some  individuals, 
show  a  more  pronounced  fremitus,  and  since  the  propagation  of  vocal  vibra- 
tions depends  for  its  intensity  on  the  loudness  and  depth  of  the  voice,  care 
and  judgment  must  he  exercised  in  estimating  the  significance  of  pectoral 
fremitus  in  this  early  phase  of  the  disease. 

In  tidvarurd  tuberculosis,  when  extensive  areas  of  lung-tissue  have  become 
infiltrated,  pleuritic  adhesions  exist  and  cavities  have  formed,  the  remits  of 
palpation  become  Correspondingly  altered.  Over  areas  of  induration  without 
pbural  thickening  fremitus  is  increased  as  a  rule,  but  in  some  instances  it 
may  be  actually  diminished  in  consequence  of  extensive  caseation,  The  pres- 
ence of  deu>e  arlhoions  decreases  fremitus,  whereas  a  vomica  may  occasion 
increase  of  the  same,  over  a  circumscribed  area.  Accordingly,  there  may  be 
marked  differences  in  the  results  of  palpation  in  various  parts  of  the  same 
lung.  On  the  whole,  I  attach  hut  slight  importance  to  palpation  as  compared 
with  other  means  of  investigation. 

Percussion. — In  the  early  and  especially  in  the  incipient  stage  the  results 
of  percussion  are  likely  to  be  very  Uncertain,  Indeed  it  is  well  known  that 
the  degree  of  Information  obtained  by  percussion  stands  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
e\irnt  and  character  of  the  changes  produced  by  the  disease.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  many  writers  attach  but  small  importance  to  percussion  in  Ihe 
commencement  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  For  my  part,  I  believe  careful 
percussion  is  of  the  very  greatest  value  at  this  time,  since  if  very  slight 
impairment  of  resonance  can  be  detected  over  a  limited  zone  at  one  apex 
it   furnishes  information  of  immense  significance. 

In  examining  for  signs  of  incipient  disease  the  physician  should  remember 
that,  as  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  the  area  of  primary  tubercle  is  in 
the  posterior  and  superior  portion  of  the  apex,  and  hence  he  is  to  percuss 
in  the  suprascapular  region  and  from  this  point  down  the  interscapular 
region  rather  than  in  front.  With  progress  of  ihe  disease  the  primary  /one 
of  infiltration  grows  in  size  and  secondary  foci  appear;  so  that  both  the 
extent  and  degree  of  dullness  increase,  coming  to  be  plainly  apparent  in 
front  as  well  as  behind.  Vet,  in  all  instances,  this  change  in  pulmo- 
nary    resonance     is     always     more     pronounced     and     uiore     extensive     over 

the  back. 

There  is  ordinarily  no  difficulty  in  the  detection  of  dullness  at  one  apex 

or  possibly  at  both  apices  in  Hie  cases  of  confirmed  phthisis.     It  is  in  the 

incipiency   of   the   process    that    the    results   of    percussion    are   apt  to   be    90 

uncertain.  At  this  time  the  examiner  must  be  keen  to  perceive  rery  flight 
differences  in  the  pitch  of  the  percussion-note  at  the  two  apices  and  must 
compare  over  and  over  again,  if  need  he,  the  resonance  of  corresponding 
areas.     At  this  stage   I    would  especially  urge  Ihe  careful  determination  of 
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the  height  of  the  two  apices,  To  this  end  the  physician  will  find  it 
convenient  to  stand  behind  the  patient,  since  in  this  position  he  can  lit 
his  pleximeter  finger  most  easily  and  accurately  into  the  depression  above 
the  clavicle.  Then  by  means  of  a  dermatogrophic  pencil  he  can  mark  the 
upper  limit  of  each  apex.  Flint  gave  the  distance  to  which  the  tip  of  the 
lung  extends  above  the  collar  bone  as  from  J  to  2  J  inches  while  Leu  be  gives 
it  as  6  cm.,  or  2|  inches.  If  there  is  incipient  tuberculosis  of  one  apex  this 
may  generally  be  demonstrated  to  he  appreciably  although  but  slightly  lower 
than  is  its  fellow.  This  requires  delicate  and  accurate  percussion,  yet  often 
yields  most  valuable  information. 

Another  point  to  which  I  attach  great  importance  in  the  recognition  of 
slight  shades  of  difference  in  the  resonance  of  the  two  apices  is  the  following. 
It  not  infrequently  happens  that  in  the  beginning  the  resonance  of  the  two 
suprascapular  regionj  seems  equal,  or  so  nearly  alike,  as  to  place  the  examiner 
in  doubt.  If,  now,  the  patient  he  ivtjuiivd  to  breathe  deeply  for  a  few  times 
it  may  often  be  noted  that  the  suspected  apex  has  become  appreciably  less 
resonant  either  generally,  as  compared  with  the  opposite  side,  or  only  in  a 
circumscribed  zone.  Should  this  device  fail  to  develop  slight  inequality  in 
resonance,  then  the  patient  may  be  told  to  inspire  deeply  and  hold  his  breath 
while  percussion  is  performed  or  let  his  breath  out  and  then  hold  it  while 
percussion  is  again  mad*'.  This  procedure  will  in  some  instances  aid  mate- 
rially in  the  detection  of  an  area  of  impairment  which  previously  seemed 
equivocal. 

Furthermore,  there  are  two  periods  of  the  disease  in  which  the  resonance 
may  be  tympanitic.  One  is  in  the  stage  of  excavation  when  the  note  over 
a  circumscribed  area  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and  generally  below  the  clavicle, 
is  tympanitic,  cracked-po1  or  amphoric,  as  the  case  may  be.  There  are  also 
the  variations  in  pitch  known  as  the  Wintrich  Change  of  Pitch,  the  Gerhardt 
Change  of  Pitch,  etc.,  all  of  which  will  be  found  descril>ed  at  length  in  the 
diagnosis  of  cavity. 

The  other  stage  of  the  tuberculous  process  in  which  tympanitic  resonance 
may  occasionally  be  observed  is  in  its  inciptency,  when  one  apex  is  in  the 
condition  of  alveolar  catarrh,  Under  these  circumstances  percussion  some- 
times elicits  slight  but  distinct  resonance  of  a  tympanitic  quality  which,  if 
due  care  he  not  exercised,  may  mislead  the  physician  into  thinking  the  area 
is  not  affected,  This  note  precedes  the  period  when  resonance  becomes  dis- 
tinctly impaired,  and  hence  the  physician  may  be  surprised  by  detecting,  a 
week  or  two  later,  unmistakable  dullness  at  the  very  apex  which  before  was 
thought  free  from  disease. 

Finally,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  the  fact  that  in  an  early  stage  the 
changes  detected  by  percussion  are  limited  to  one  lung  and  are  always  more 
pronounced  in  thr  upper  than  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  dust,  unless  it 
may  happen  that  the  case  is  characterized  by  pleural  involvement.  In  such 
an  event  the  loss  of  resonance  may  he  niore  marked  at  the  base.  When  in 
advanced  phthisis  the  second  lung  has  become  involved  percussion  detects 
all  possible  shades  of  dullness  in  both  halves  but  more  extensive  and  pro- 
nounced, as  a  rule,  in  the  lung  that  was  primarily  attacked. 
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Auscultation. — In  the  incipient  stage  the  breath-sounds  are  but  slightly 
altered,  vet  from  the  standpoint  of  diagnosis  require  most  careful  and  intel- 
ligent study.  They  present  all  possible  shades  of  difference  from  slight 
roughness  of  quality  to  faint  broncho-vesicular  or  even  bronchial  breathing 
according  to  the  extent  of  infiltration.  Their  intensity  also  may  he  modified, 
so  that  they  are  exaggerated  or  diminished  as  the  ease  may  be. 

The  earlier  and  more  eireumscrihed  the  changes  in  the  lung,  the  slighter 
and  fewer  are  the  auscultatory  findings.  It  may  be  set  down  as  a  general 
proposition  also  that  the  less  the  impairment  of  resonance  the  less  do  the 
breath-sounds  depart  from  normal  vesicular  quality.  Accordingly,  the  stage 
of  incipieney,  and  still  more  the  stage  of  latency,  is  distinguished  by  such 
a  trifling  alteration  of  the  respiratory  murmur  that  it  may  readily  escape 
attention,  especially  if  the  auscultation  is  restricted  to  the  front  of  the 
chest. 

In  many  instances  there  may  be  nothing  more  than  roughness  of  the 
inspirium  with  lengthening  of  expiration.  Moreover,  these  slight  changes 
are  usually  fpiite  circumscribed  to  the  areas  of  primary  and  early  secondary 
involvement,  so  that  they  must  be  carefully  sought  for  in  the  suprascapular 
and  upper  part,  of  the  interscapular  region  when  not  present  in  front.  Still, 
the  physician  will  often  foul  that  if  he  auscultates  in  the  three  upper  inter- 
costal spaces  along  the  parasternal  line  over  the  secondary  areas  of  deposit 
in  front,  he  will  perceive  a  degree  of  roughness  of  inspiration  that  is  wanting 
further  outward  toward  the  shoulder.  In  these  various  areas  the  voice- 
sounds,  both  whispered  and  loud,  are  likely  to  be  intensified. 

With  progress  of  disease  the  breath-sounds  become  more  distinctly  rough- 
ened and  perhaps  jerky  until,  with  unmistakable  dullness,  they  become  bron- 
cho-vesicular or  plainly  bronchial.  Occasionally  they  arc  diminished  or  inde- 
terminate, depending  upon  the  degree  of  caseation.  If  rales  are  heard  at 
this  time  they  are  either  fine  clicks  limited  to  a  small  zone  hehiud  and 
produced  during  inspiration  or  they  are  an  indistinct  crumpling,  Occasion- 
ally there  may  be  a  faint  sibilus  or  an  ill-defined  friction,  Limited  to  the 
apex  posteriorly. 

An  important  peculiarity  of  the  fine  crepitant  rales  is  their  increase  in 
clearness  and  number  during  or  directly  after  cough.  They  are  often  spoken 
of  as  "moisture"  and  are  held  to  indicate  an  alveolar  catarrh.  They  are  in 
reality  the  earliest  evidence  nf  beginning  change  which  sooner  or  later  will 
merge  into  the  stage  of  softening. 

In  this  serond  stat/r  rales  grew  more  numerous,  more  distinct,  and  occupy 
a  larger  area.  They  now  are  heard  as  distinct  clicks  of  variable  size  and 
are  in  reality  fine  bubbling  rales.  Congh  and  deepened  inspiration  bring 
them  out  in  large  numbers  and  often  with  almost  unpleasant  distinctness. 
They  may  entirely  obscure  the  breath-sounds,  but  if  these  latter  are  heard 
they  are  bronchial.  Voice-sounde  are  bronchophonic  or  pectoriloquous  and 
in  a  circumscribed  area  in  the  upper  lobe  (hey  may  present  a  degree  of  con- 
centration and  distinctness  very  suggestive  of  a  forming  vomica.  It  is  not 
uncommon  at  this  time  to  get  moisture  or  fine  friction-sonnets  well  down 
toward  the  base  of  the  lung,  while  at   the  apes  of  the  opposite  lung  the 
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breathing  mar  be  harsh  enough 
situation. 

In  advanced  pktkws  the  auscultatory  finding?  are  likely  to  be 
of  a  conglomeration  of  abnormal  sounds  indicative  of  the 
through  which  the  long  ha*  passed  in  the  progress  of  the  disease.  At  the 
apex  mar  be  bronchial  breathing  with  either  copious  or  scattered  dicks. 
Further  down  in  the  scapular  region  and  perhaps  extending  through  to  the 
front  there  may  be  an  area  of  variable  size  over  which  are  cavernous  roice- 
and  breath -sounds  with  gurgling  or  creaking  rales  depending  upon  the  activity 
of  the  destructive  process  still  going  on.  While  still  lower  and  reaching  to 
the  baas  may  be  feeble  or  loud  broncho- vesicular  breathing  interspersed  with 
fine  moist  crepitations  or  dry  friction-sounds,  all  significant  of  the  ever- 
spreading  tuberculous  and  caseating  process. 

In  -  the  tubular  or  perchance  amphoric  respiration  at  the  apex 

and  absence  of  bubbling  rales  indicate  a  fibroid  transformation,  while  at  the 
are  the  enfeebled  breath-sounds  and  creaking  or  indefinite  rubbing  sounds 
which  denote  thickening  and  adhesion  of  the  pleura?.  In  the  opposite  lung 
chiefly  at  the  upper  part  may  be  the  obscure  bronchial  respiration  and  fine 
crepitant  rales  of  beginning  softening. 

In  may  be  difficult  to  make  out  distinct  cavities,  while 

in  still  others  the  signs  of  a  huge  vomica  predominate  over  those  of  a* 

ition.     Thus  the  picture  is  ever  varied  and  yet  ever  similar, 
depending  upon  tl  >f  the  process  and  its  tendency  to  destruction  or 

am  it.    As  the  march  of  tl  Erora  above  downward  the  auscultatory 

findings  are  those  of  an  older  process  at  the  summit  and  of  a  developing 
and  advancing  tuberculization  and  caseation  in  the  middle  and  at  the  base 
of  the  lung. 

Recapitulation.— In  the  incipient  triage  physical  signs  are  generally  con- 
fined  to  one  apex  and  are  often  very  indefinite.  They  consist  of  the  foll«»w- 
ui_p:  -light  muscular  atrophy  and  Battening  with  possible  restriction  of  in- 
spiratory expansion;  slight  increase  of  vocal  fremitus  in  the  suprascapular 
fossa  and  along  the  lung-border  in  front;  normal  or  slightly  impaired  or 
tympanitic  resonance,  the  impairment  being  more  pronounced  l>ehind:  rough 
and  intensified  or  enfeebled  and  indeterminate  inspiration  with  prolonged 
expiration;  increase  of  the  loud  and  whispered  voice  over  a  circumscribed 
uerally  in  the  suprascapular  region;  no  r<e 

At  a  later  period,  but  still  in  an  early  stage,  the  signs  become  more  pro- 
nounccd.  In  particular,  dullness  is  more  apparent  but  still  mainly  behind, 
and  riles  become  audible.  These  are  fine  uniformly  sized  clicks  that  are 
heard  tnosl  clearly  during  forced  inspiration  or  after  cough  and  are  often 
limited  to  the  extreme  apex  behind.     Areas  ondary  infiltration  are  nr 

likely  to  be  detected  by  zones  of  moderate  dullness  and  rough  or  bronch. 
vesicular  breathing. 

In  the  tiage  of  softening  or  moderately  advanced  stage  local  signs  grov 
more  distinct  hut  are  generally  confined  to  one  upper  lobe  or  at  the  mos 
to  two  lobes.  Mn-eiilar  wasting  and  retraction  at  one  apex  are  pronounced 
pectoral  fremitus  U  plainly  exaggerated  yet  may  be  decreased  by  extensiv 
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caseation;  dullness  is  marked  and  very  likely  to  extend  further  downward 
behind  than  in  front;  respiration  is  distinctly  bronchial  and  loud  or  enfeebled, 
while  the  loud  and  whispered  voice  is  correspondingly  bronehophonie  or  feeble 
and  distant;  rales  are  present,  often  numerous  and  made  up  of  fine  and 
medium -sized  clicks  that  are  increased  in  number  and  intensity  by  cough 
or  deepened  inspiration. 

In  the  stage  of  excavation  physical  signs  are  found  in  two  and  possibly 
three  or  more  lobes  and  hence  the  process  is  no  longer  unilateral.  They 
consist  of  the  following:  general  emaciation  and  cachexia;  the  alar  form  of 
chest ;  absence  of  inspiratory  expansion  of  one  apex  and  possibly  of  both 
apices  or  even  of  an  entire  lung;  exaggerated  pectoral  fremitus  below  one 
clavicle  over  the  seat  of  a  cavity;  pronounced  dullness  over  the  greater  portion 
of  one  lung  and  possibly  of  both;  tympanitic  or  cracked-pot  resonance  or 
Wintrieh's  or  GerhardtV  change  of  pitch  below  one  clavicle  or  elsewhere; 
bronchial,  cavernous  or  amphoric  breathing  over  the  upper  lobes,  as  the 
may  he;  rales  of  various  kinds  and  size  over  consolidated  and  caseating  areas 
ami  over  the  seat  of  vomica,  gurgling  sounds,  or  the  metallic  tinkle  or  only 
vague  crumpling  and  the  cavernous  or  amphoric  voice  and  whisper;  signs 
of  complications  as  laryngitis,  pleurisy,  empyema  or  pneumothorax. 

Clinical  Varieties  of  Chronic  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis.— As  I  have 
remarked  already,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  attempt  strictly  to  classify 
the  cases  of  chronic  phthisis  ordinarily  encountered.  It  is  sufficient  to 
recognize  them  as  chronic.  The  most  of  them  evince  the  inevitable  tendency 
to  softening  and  excavation,  but  this  tendency  ^  not  equally  pronounced  in 
all  cases.  There  is,  however,  a  class  of  cases  in  which  an  attempt  at  repair 
by  development  of  fibrous  tissue  dominates  over  the  inclination  to  caseation 
and  hence  it  is  well  to  consider  such  in  a  special  class. 

Fibroid  phthisis  is  the  term  applied  to  these  cases.  The  process  begins 
insidiously,  as  a  rule,  and  the  physician  is  surprised  by  the  discovery  of 
Signs  of  disease  involving  the  greater  portion  or  the  whole  of  one  upper  lobe, 
There  are  marked  retraction  of  the  apex,  distinct  dullness,  bronchial  breath- 
ing and  bronchophony,  with  few  if  any  rales. 

In  another  class  of  cases  the  process  sets  in  abruptly,  nr  at  all  events 
there  is  a  sudden  exacerbation  of  the  local  affection,  The  individual  is 
seized  with  pain  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest;  dry  cough  and  elevation 
of  temperature,  and  is  confined  to  bed  for  a  week  or  two.  Examination  of 
I  he  cheat  is  pronounced  negative  or  fine  crepitating  rales  are  heard  at  one 
apex  and  the  condition  is  tailed  acute  bronchitis. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  history  furnished  by  a  young  man  but  a  few  days 
ago.  Two  years  before  this  quondam  college  athlete  was  seized,  while  swim- 
ming, with  a  sharp  pain  in  the  upper  front  chest.  Fever  supervened,  ho 
took  to  his  bed  and  summoned  medical  aid.  For  two  weeks  his  symptoms 
persisted,  vet  his  physicians  were  unable  definitely  to  ascertain  their  cause, 
although  pleurisy  was  suspected, 

Since  that  time  he  has  experienced  occasional  pain  in  the  same  situation, 
especially  on  sneezing  or  yawning,  Recently  an  acute  illness  developed, 
which  was  thought  to  be  the  ffrippe  and   for  which  he  was  confined  in  a 
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hospital      I  f«»n  eomralooing  be  sought  further  medical  advice   and 
to  me. 

He  had  a  temperature  of  100.4°  F.,  pulse  was  120,  and  there  iras  frequent 
hut  slight  cough  witlumt  »'\|*vt oration.  The  right  apex  was  appreciably 
retracted  and  there  was  distinct  dullness  throughout  the  upper  lobe,  most 
pronounced  in  the  middle  of  the  suprascapular  region  and  in  front  along 
the  anterior  lung  border  to  the  fourth  interspace.  Over  this  area  breath- 
sounds  were  semibronehial  and  accompanied  by  dry  crackling  and  rubbing 
sounds  that  were  particularly  distinct  toward  the  end  of  both  inspiration 
and  expiration,  hut  not  developed  or  increased  by  cough.  They  were  there- 
fore considered  to  he  pleuritic  friction  and  not  moisture. 

Although  an  opportunity  was  not  given  for  sputum-examination  and  the 
young  man  refused  to  enter  a  hospital  for  further  study  of  his  case  with  a 
new  t<>  establishing  the  exact  nature  of  his  difficulty,  it  was  yet  believed 
to  be  an  instance  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  which  had  first  declared  itself 
as  a  pleuritis.  It  was,  I  am  persuaded,  an  example  of  what  Franks]  terms 
Pleuritogenous  tuberculosis  that  was  developing  into  fibroid  tuberculosis  of 
the  lung. 

I  have  under  occasional  observation  a  young  woman  who  several   yi 
ago   lost    weight   and   strength,   had   a   dry   cough   and   slight   elevation   of 
temperature.    At  my  firs!  examination  indefinite  dullness  and  feeble  broncho- 
vesicular  breathing  were  discovered  at  the  left  apex,  chiefly  along  the  inner 
margin  back  and  front, 

Soon  thereafter  she  had  a  slight  haemoptysis  with  aggravation  of  synip- 
toms  and  was  sent  to  a  hospital.  From  this  attack  she  rallied  without 
difficulty  and  in  time  lost  her  cough.  From  time  to  time,  however,  she 
complained  of  sharp  stitchlike  pain  in  the  left  infraclavicular  region,  when 
there  could  be  heard  vague  friction  in  that  area. 

At    my    la-t    examination,   now    some    months   ago,   the   left   upper    c3 
was  retracted,  moderately  dull  and  furnished  feeble  bronchial  breathing  and 
slight  bronchophony,     Tn  the  case  of  this  young  lady  also  there  is,    1    am 
convinced,   a    fibroid  tuberculosis  of  the  kind  described  by    Fowler  and  of 
which  i  shall  again  speak. 

The  ease  of  Mr.  B.  F.  furnishes  a  typical  and  striking  instance  of  general 
fibroid  phthisis  of  the  entire  left  lung.  His  chest  is  shown  in  Fig.  72.  'Fins 
man,  a  bookkeeper  of  thirty-one,  firsl  look  ill  ten  years  prior  to  rny  exam- 
ination, 

His  illness  began  with  cough,  loss  of  weight,  slight  pyrexia  and  other 
indications  of  pulmonary   tuberculosis.     After  some  months  of  unavailing 
treatment   in  Chicago  he  went  to  Colorado  where  he  remained  for  six  years 
Inning  the  succeeding  three  years  he   roamed  about  from  one  resort 
another  without  added  benefit.     He  then  spent  one  year  at  home,  and   j 
the  Pal]  "I*  1004  sought  my  opinion  regarding  another  change  of  climate. 

It  required  bui  a  glance  to  perceive  marked  contrast  in  the  contour  an 
diameter  of    iln*   two   halves  of    the   thorax.     The  inferior  portion   of    th 
sternum  and  the  adjacent  costal  cartilages  at  the  left  were  greatly  retracted, 
producing  a  somewhat  funnel-shaped  depression.     The  entire  left  chest  wa* 
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flattened  aid  contracted;  which  nature  had  attempted  to  eouipensiie  by  a 
left  lateral  deviation  of  the  spinal  column  and  drooping  of  the  corresponding 
shoulder.  In  contrast  the  right  side  appeared  enlarged.  Respiratory  move- 
ments were  abolished  on  the  a  fleeted  half  and  the  heart  was  drawn  outward 
and  upward. 

From  apex  to  base  and  from  median  line  in  front  to  vertebra*  behind  the 
percussion-note  was  absolutely  flat  and  the  sense  of  resist  apes  waj  extreme. 
Excepting  beneath  the 
clavicle  where  breath E&g 
was  distant  and  tubular 
all  breath-sounds  vera 
absent.  No  rales  were 
audible  and  voice-sound- 
were  distant  and  bron- 
chophony. Pectoral 
fremitus  was  also  \cry 
indistinct. 

In  the  upper  lobe 
on  the  right  were  signs 
of  tuberculous  involve- 
ment :  circumscribed 
dullness,  bronchial  res- 
piration and  scattered 
moist  clicks.  His  rather 
abundant  muco-purnlmi 
ex  pec  tora  t  i  o  n  con  t  a  i  n  e  d 
tubercle  bacilli  and  pus- 
germs. 

The  mail's  symptoms 
exemplified  very  irel  I 
those  of  fibroid  phthisis: 
a  somewhat  troublesome 
cough  with  moderate 
amount  of  sputa,  a  low 
grade  of  fever  ranging 
from  normal  or  slightly 
subnormal  in  the  morn- 
ing  to    100.5°    F,   or  a 

degree  higher  in  the  afternoon  depending  somewhat  on  the  amount  of  bodily 
exercise,  considerable  emaciationj  a  rapid,  feeble  pulse  and  accelerated  shallow 
respirations  which,  mi  exercise,  became  somewhat  dyspmeie. 

In  this  case  the  process  began  as  an  apex  tuberculosis  which,  instead  of 
caseating  rapidly,  developed  into  an  interstitial  thickening  of  the  lobe.  In 
course  of  time  pleurisy  with  dense  adhesions  involved  and  spread  through 
tin-  pleural  sac.  The>e  fibrinous  deposits  gradually  underwent  contraction, 
the  inflammatory  process  slowly  invaded  the  underlying  lung  which  at  length 
became  converted  into  fibrous  tissue. 


I  m    7^. — Ou-Ht  off  pttik'iit  with  fibroid  phthisis. 
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Whether  bronchiectasis  had  resulted  could  not  be  determined,  but  the 
character  of  the  cough  and  expectoration  did  not  indicate  their  presence. 
As  is  usual  in  such  cases  the  opposite  lung  had  at  length  become  invaded 
by  the  tuberculous  process,  and  it  was  this  rather  than  the  fibrous  lung 
which  threatened  to  hasten  the  downward  progress  of  the  case.  It  was  subse- 
quently learned  that  the  man  went  to  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  there  became 
acutely  ill  with  high  fever  and  corresponding  intensification  of  all  his 
symptoms. 

This  last  case  corresponds  to  Sir  Andrew  Clark's  tuberculo-fibroid  phthisis, 
since  the  process  began  as  a  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and,  owing  to 
unusual  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  tissues,  passed  into  a  condition  of 
fibrosis  instead  of  extensive  caseation.  It  is  sometimes  puzzling  to  decide 
whether  such  cases  are  or  are  not  really  tuberculous,  particularly  when  the 
opposite  lung  does  not  evince  signs  of  tuberculosis  and  the  purulent,  possibly 
foetid,  sputa  do  not  contain  bacilli.  These  are  the  cases  which  Moxon  desig- 
nates as  "  phthisis  of  which  the  history  has  been  forgotten/' 

Fowler,  in  remarking  on  the  fibroid  variety  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
states  that  there  may  be  such  an  absence  of  symptoms  and  physical  signs 
as  to  render  the  physician  doubtful  whether  the  case  is  really  one  of  tuber- 
culosis at  all.  He  says  further  that  in  these  cases  the  "  distinctive  patholog- 
ical feature  is  the  fibroid  transformation  of  miliary  tubercles  which  do  not 
reach  the  stage  of  either  caseation  or  softening."  Fowler  would  distinguish 
these  from  the  cases  described  by  Clark  and  illustrated  by  the  case  of  E.  F. 
given  above. 

The  instance  of  the  young  woman  whose  case  has  been  briefly  outlined 
on  page  500  has  often  been  puzzling  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  symptoms 
and  pulmonary  findings,  and  hence  has  seemed  to  me  to  answer  to  the  class 
to  which  Fowler  applies  the  term  fibroid.  As  time  has  gone  on  the  signs 
have  grown  rather  more  pronounced,  but  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  I 
was  often  at  a  loss  to  recognize  any  definite  local  signs,  while  her  symptoms 
never  consisted  of  anything  more  than  persistent  thinness,  occasional  tran- 
sient elevation  of  temperature  to  90.5°  or  100°  F.,  and  a  trifling  cough  with- 
out sputum  or  only  a  scanty  amount  of  mucus. 

Bacilli  have  never  been  discovered,  although,  as  must  be  confessed,  they 
have  not  been  often  sought  for.  She  has  repeatedly  experienced  pleuritic 
pain  at  which  times  vague  friction  has  been  detected,  and  with  the  lapse  of 
years  definite  evidence  of  retraction  has  appeared.  I  confidently  expect  an 
acute  outbreak  of  tuberculosis  in  time  but  thus  far  natural  resistance  has 
triumphed,  in  part  at  least. 

The  symptoms  of  -fibroid  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  are  slight  so  long  as 
the  disease  remains  limited  to  the  one  lung  or  complications  do  not  supervene. 
In  some  instances  they  may,  at  the  beginning,  be  such  as  mark  any  ordinary 
case  of  chronic  ulcerative  tuberculosis,  but  after  a  time  cough  and  expectora- 
tion grow  loss,  fever  lessens,  strength  improves  and  the  apex  disease  takes 
on  a  less  active  character.  The  cavity,  if  one  have  formed,  becomes  sur- 
rounded by  dense  interstitial  tissue;  or  a  caseous  focus  becomes  encapsulated 
and  tuberculous  nodules  undergo  fibrous  or  calcareous  transformation.     The 
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Upper  lobe  in  which  such  lesions  are  seated  shrinks,  yields  a  dull  note  and 
bronchial   respiration  with  only  superficial  creaking  and  bronchophony  or 

even   cavernous   voice  over  ;i   circumscribed   ana. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  process  remains  for  many  years  and  the  indi- 
vidual considers  himself  practically  well.  1  have  such  an  instance  in  mind, 
as  I  write,  in  a  prominent  business  man  of  Chicago.  After  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  however,  there  comes  an  exacerbation  of  symptoms  and  thence- 
forth signs  of  moisture  appear  below  the  fibrous  area,  or  tubercles  form  in 
the  opposite  apex,  and  the  patient  eventually  succumbs  to  a  more  or  ItiM 
rapidly  progressive  tuberculosis  of  ordinary  features,  Tn  other  cases  the 
prolonged  expectoration  of  pus  is  finally  followed  by  amyloid  disease  of  liver 
or  kidneys,  or  an  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  terminates  the  career. 

In  this  connection  must  he  mentioned  certain  cases  of  fibroid  tuberculosis 
which  develop  on  top  of  pulmonary  emphysema  and  may  even  appear  to  la? 
only  instances  of  the  latter  disease.  Fracnkel  refers  to  such  and  gives  credit 
to  Soko]ow>ki  for  having  especially  called  attention  to  them  under  the  name 
of  Phthiti*  fibrosa  ab  empln/semate.  Instances  of  the  kind  are  frequently 
admitted  to  the  Cook  County  Consumptive  Hospital  at  Dunning  and  it  is 
there  that  my  attention  has  been  called  to  them  by  the  medical  superintend- 
ent. As  seen  ai  (his  institution  these  patients  are  generally  old  men  with 
typical  barrel-shaped  chests  who  furnish  no  history  suggestive  of  tuberculosis, 
but  rather  of  emphysema  and  chronic  bronchial  catarrh. 

<  U\  admission  they  are  found  to  have  slight  deration  of  temperature  to 
99.5°,  100°  or  100.5°  F.,  a  troublesome  cough  with  muco-purulent  or  purulent 
expectoration  that  may  now  and  again  be  blood-tinged.  The  physical  signs 
are  those  of  emphysema  with  rhonchi  hut  no  definite  dullness.  The  sibilant 
rules  are,  however,  apt  to  be  more  marked  in  one  of  the  lungs  or  at  one  apex. 
The  heart  is  dilated,  often  with  a  systolic  murmur,  the  arteries  are  stiff  and 
perhaps  tortuous,   the  veins   prominent  and   the   pulse  accelerated   and   weak. 

The  patients  suffer  from  dyspnoea  and  emaciate  rapidly  which,  by  reason 
of  their  large  bony  framework  and  large  round  chests  and  sunken  bellies, 
causes  them  to  present  a  very  striking  picture  (see  Fig.  %),  The  degree  of 
emaciation  and  the  other  symptoms  become  highly  suggestive  of  tuberculosis, 

hut   the  sputa  may  be  and  often   are  examined   scores  of  times  before  bacilli 

are  discovered.  Likewise  repeated  and  painstaking  examinations  of  the  lungs 
are  made  before  apical  signs  of  disease  are  discovered. 

When  at  length  such  findings  are  determined  they  consist  of  vague  dull- 

ness  with  marked  resistance  at  one  or  possibly  both  apices  behind,  in  the 
suprascapular  region  and  running  downward  along  the  inner  border  of  1b<1 
scapula.  Over  this  impaired  and  resisting  area  breath-sounds  are  feeble, 
seem  semibronehial  or  harsh  rather  than  tubular,  and  are  likely  to  be  accom- 
panied now  and  then  by  faint  whistling  riles  or  a  few  crepitations  after 
COUgh.  Vocal  fremitus  may  be  somewhat  increased  and  the  voice  is  moder- 
ately broTichophouic.  Occasionally  the  signs  and  character  of  the  sputa  sug- 
gest the  presence  of  bronchiectases. 

The  course  is  usually  very  chronic  and  the  patients  keep  up  and  around, 
declaring  they  would  be  pretty  well  were  it  not  for  their  cough  and  breath- 
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lessnrss,  which  keep  them  awake  at  night.     The  development  of  cedent*  or 
not  depends  upon  the  degree  of  circulatory  embarrassment. 

Tuberculosis  in  Childhood. — Inasmuch  as  this  work  deals  with  disease 
of  the  Lungs  ami  not  of  the  general  system,  I  shall  consider  in  detail  only 
the  pulmonary  manifestations  of  tuberculosis  in  children,  and  refer  but 
briefly  lo  such  other  points  as  are  thought  necessary  to  a  full  understanding 
of  the  subject. 

The  disease  is  probably  more  frequent  in  infants  and  young  children 
than  is  recognized  ami  largely  t>ecause  it  masquerades  in  forms  which  make 
it  simulate  other  affections.  If  it  affects  the  lungs  at  all  in  the  earliest 
years  of  life  it  does  so  only  as  a  part  of  a  general  infection  or  secondarily 
to  tuberculosis  of  the  bronchial  glands. 

In  infants,  that  is,  up  to  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  years,  it  is  th»* 
lymphatic  system  which  hears  the  brunt  of  the  disease,  and  hence  it  is  that 
in  babies  tuberculosis  is  very  apt  to  occasion  symptoms  embraced  under  the 
terms  marasmus,  tabes  im-scnt  erica  and  tabes  scrofulosa.  The  explanation 
thereof  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  manner  of  infection  at  this  early 
age,  the  bacilli  being  taken  into  the  system  either  with  cow's  milk,  as  niain- 
tained  by  ron  Retiring,  Fiirst  tt  aht  or  along  with  contaminated  articles. 
introduced  into  the  mouth, 

Infection  by  inhalation  may  also  take  place  hut  if  so  the  bacilli  pass 
into  the  lymphatic  system  and  reach  the  bronchial  glands  whence,  in  time, 
they  invade  the  lungs  secondarily  (Cornet  et  ah),  Other  possible  channels 
of  infection  have  been  already  considered  (see  Mode-  of  Infection)  and  need 
not  her<'  be  mentioned.  However  the  germs  may  reach  the  lymph  nodes  they 
are,  owing  to  the  greal  activity  of  lymphatic  circulation  in  children,  readily 
transported  to  various  parts  of  the  body. 

Accordingly  it  is  common  for  children  to  manifest  bone  tuberculosis  and 
tuberculosis  of  the  meninges,  tin-  former  not  generally  mating  itself  known 
until  after  a  number  of  years,  and  dun  often  independently  of  demonstrable 
involve  men  I  of  other  organs  or  structures.  Meningitis,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  \vt\  likely  to  appear  as  a  part  of  a  general  tuberculosis  although  it  not 
seldom  so  dominates  the  Mem1  as  t<»  be  the  only  form  of  the  disease  recognized. 
Another  mode  by  which  tuberculosis  becomes  general  in  children  as  well 
as  in  adults  is  by  the  rupture  of  a  caseous  gland  into  a  blood-Yessel  and  the 
consequent  dissemination  of  the  bacilli  throughout  the  entire  circulatory 
system.  YcU  whatever  be  the  precise  manner  of  infection  in  infants,  the 
most  commonly  manifests  itself  n?  a  chronic  progressive  wasting-, 
without  fever  or  with  a  remitting  type  of  pyrexia. 

ession  of  intense  weariness  mingled   with 
that  is  truly  pathetic  and  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention. 
i  •*■*•»  dl  tiv  AS  thus  briefly  sketched  is  usually  slow  and  follows 

tion  ™»  icute  infection  as   measle-.  pertussis  or  influenza.     The 

on  a  less  "■'*  < Vial  it  v  often  set   in  without  any  recognizable  cause 

rounded  bv  iVf'  nn  &PPairl11  r^':i    "'  commencement, 

and  tubcrcidou  '^l  Wwcnlos  ■    manifests  itself  as  a   general 

either  acute  or  subacute,  according  to  the 
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rapidity  of  its  course,  TMa  form  results  from  the  discharge  of  a  multitude 
of  bacilli  into  the  general  circulation  by  which  they  are  borne  to  all  parts 
of  the  body. 

The  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  of  children  presents  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  chronic  generalised  fonn  since  its  course  is  usually  stormy  and  short 
General  symptoms  may  predominate  over  the  pulmonary  and  then  are  char- 
acterized by  high  continuous  fever  or  by  a  temperature-curve  showing  pro- 
nounced irregularities,  by  prostration,  abdominal  distention,  splenic  tumor, 
and  a  tendency  to  delirium  which  give  the  disease  a  typhoid-like  character 

In  other  cases  there  are  rales  and  indefinite  areas  of  dullness  which  cause 
the  disease  to  be  mistaken  for  broncho-pneumonia.  Cyanosis  becomes  marked, 
yet  notwithstanding  the  very  manifest  general  bronchitis  Ihere  is  but  slight 
cough.  There  may  be  periods  of  apyrexia  which  delude  the  friends  into  the 
belief  that  the  disease  is  abating. 

The  Kuhfiruir  form  of  miliary  tuberculosis  of  childhood  is  distinguished 
from  the  acute  by  its  more  protracted  course  and  by  the  fact  that  periods 
of  high  fever  may  alternate  with  times  of  apyrexia.  Accordingly  it  U  as- 
sumed  that  the  infection  takes  place  intermittently  through  the  occasional 
discharge  of  bacilli  into  the  blood-stream.  Fraenkel  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that,  aeennling  to  Henoch,  a  suspicion  that  this  form  of  miliary 
tuberculosis  is  developing  may  be  entertained  if  there  occur  short  periods 
of  high  and  unaccountable  fever,  possibly  of  only  a  few  days'  duration, 
followed  by  other  periods,  even  by  weeks,  in  which  the  temperature  is  per- 
fectly normal,  and  if  examination  of  the  lungs  reveals  areas  of  exaggerated 
breathing  with  possibly  a  few  catarrhal  rales. 

Under  the  term  Tvpho-tnhcrculosis  is  described  by  Landonzy,  .Feannel, 
Papon  and  Marfan  a  form  which  corresponds  with  the  subacute  variety  just 
portrayed  and  which  may  he  referred  to  the  discharge  periodically,  as  it  were, 
of  bacilli  into  the  circulation,  lmt  in  moderate  numbers  so  that  the  general 
system  is  able  to  resist  successfully,  and  recovery  eventually  occurs. 

The  clinical  picture  is  very  like  that  u\"  enteric  fever,  being  characterised 
by  pyrexia  showing  daily  exacerbations  and  remissions  for  eight  to  ten  days, 
after  which  it  declines  by  degrees.  About  this  time  the  lungs  display  moder- 
ate dullness,  chiefly  toward  the  summit  rather  than  the  base,  with  diminished 
or  semi  bronchial  breathing  and  line  bubbling  rales.  The  disease  differs  from 
typhoid  fever  in  the  absence  of  rose  spots  and  in  the  less  serious  involve- 
ment of  the  general  system.  In  the  course  of  time  even  the  pulmonary 
symptoms  may  disappear  and  recovery  is  complete. 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  young  children  exhibits  some  peculiarities  that 
distinguish  it  from  the  disease  at  a  later  age.  In  the  first  place,  it  usually 
forms  but  a  part  of  generalized  tuberculosis  during  the  time  of  the  first 
dentition  and  often  until  the  fifth  year  of  life.     In  the  second  place,  it  is 

dated  with  and  probably  is  secondary  to  disease  of  the  bronchial  lymph 
nodes.  On  this  account  its  distribution  in  the  lungs  is  different  from  that 
in  adults. 

The  primary  location  is  nut  at  ihe  apex,  as  is  the  case  in  adults,  and 
as  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly  in  Ibis  work,  but  the  growth  of  tubercle 
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bites  place  in  (he  tniddk*  and  lower  portions  of  the  organ,  so  that 
the  disease  me  <1  ble  behind+  almut  the  hilus  of  the   Inqg   ami 

lower  lobe.     Such  is  the  ease,  at  all  events.  In-fore  the   fifth   and    pro 
before  the  seventh  year  of  age.     From  this  time  onward  the  affect  inn 
more  and  more  to  assume  the  eharacters  seen  in  persons  of  mature  growth. 

From  the  bronchial  nodes  the  disease   may  invade  the   lungs    in    - 
ol  mo  wn v> :  (1)  The  indurated,  agglutinated  and  often  c 
the  root  of  the  lungs  may  become  united  to  the  pleura  by  inflammation  an»l 
through  the  lymph  channels  disseminate  bacilli  in  that  portion  of  the  paren- 
chyma contiguous  to  the  hilus  of  the  lung,  that   is,  in   the   middle  of  the 
lung,     (2)   A  caseous  and  softened  gland  may  discharge  its  contents 
a   bronchus  and  thus  set  up  a  tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia    in    the   lower 
lobe  which  process  may  be  confluent  or  discrete. 

On  the  assumption  that  pulmonary  phthisis  in  young  children   is  second- 
ary to  bronchial  gland  tuberculosis  the  peculiar  localization  of  tlu*  proetSfl 
is  readily   intelligible.     Yet   it   is   interesting  to  note  the  explanation 
by  Birch-Hirschfeld  of  the  relative  immunity  of  the  apices  in  the  earlv 
of  life  as  contrasted  with  the  predilection  of  these  in  adults.      His   re;; 
as  stated  by  Fraenkel,  are  based  on  anatomical  and  physiological   ground-. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  considering  the  primary  seat  of  apical  tuber* 
culosis,  Birch-llirschfehl  attributes  the  vulnerability  of  the  upper  lobe  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  bronchus  leading  to  this  lobe  which  hinders  perfect 
ventilation  of  the  apex  and  favors  the  deposit  of  bacilli  on  the  wall  of  the 
apical  air-tube  at  that  point  where  the  feebler  current  of  air  in  its  outward 
passage  is  encountered  and  arrested  by  the  stronger  stream  passing  along 
the  lube  into  which  the  apical  bronchus  merges.  In  the  early  years  of  life 
this  peculiar  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  air-tubes  does  not  exist.  Fur- 
thermore, I  he  chesi  of  the  child  is  far  more  elastic  and  mobile  than  is  that 
of  the  adulf,  and  hence  the  apices  are  more  vigorously  inflated   with   each 

i ration  and   better  ventilated. 

Prior  in  the  fifth  and  perhaps  to  the  peventh  year  pulmonary  tuberculosa! 
i  peculiar  not  alone  in  its  location  but  also  in  its  clinical  manifestations. 
Willi  advancing  age  these  differed  ?es  tend  to  disappear  until,  when  a  child 
reaches  the  age  of  ten  or  thereabouts,  the  disease  assumes  the  character- 
seen  in  the  adult.  From  a  clinical  standpoint  the  first  thing  to  be  borne  in 
mind  Is  that  the  lungs  are  likely  to  show  disease  only  as  a  part  of  a  gener- 
alized process.  The  -'mud  is  I  hat  in  young  children  pulmonary  tub. 
is  rarely  chronic  but  usually  runs  an  acute  course. 

In    the   (irst    live  years  of  life  the   tuberculosis   of   the  lungs   generally 
develops   in   the  wake  of  measles,  whooping-cough   or  influenza,   nnd    taking" 
I  he  form  of  a  bronchitis  with  scattered  areas  of  dullness,  bronchial  breathi 
and  subcrepitant   riles,  is  regarded  as  a  secondary  broncho-pneumonia  eith 
acute  or  subacute.      If   a   suspicion   of   its   real   nature  be  entertained,    tl 
diagnosis  is  difficult  ot  impossible  on  account  largely  of  the  fact  that  spin 
are  swallowed   and  hence   cannot   be  obtained    for  microscopic   examination 
The  little  patient   displays  a  more   nr   less  rapid   and   resistless   increase   oj 
weakness  and  pallor,  notwithstanding  a  fairly  good  appetite  and  considerable 
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Bmonntfl  Of  food.  CysOOfik  and  dyspntca  develop  and  nuiv  he  out  of  propnr- 
tion  to  recognizable  signs  of  disease  within  the  chest 

CtjwjJi  varies  in  frequency  and  severity  but  is  generally  a  constant  symp- 
tom. Hwmoptysis  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  young  children  and  yet  has  been 
noted,  Henock  is  said  to  have  seen  it  only  about  a  dozen  times  and  in  two 
in -ranees  which  proved  fatal  found  it  due  to  rupture  of  a  small  pulmonary 
aneurysm  the  same  as  in  the  adult.  If  the  sputum  is  needed  for  diagnostic 
purposes  the  child  may  he  inverted  when  in  the  act  of  coughing  or,  as 
suggested  by  Fraenkel,  a  probe  wrapj>ed  with  sterile  cotton  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  pharynx  during  a  coughing  fit  in  the  attempt  to  catch  the 
expectoration  as  it  leaves  the  larynx. 

Diarrhun  may  be  the  expression  of  an  intestinal  catarrh  and  may  result 
from  the  swallowing  of  the  germ-laden  sputa,  or  may  lie  due  to  intestinal 
tuberculosis.  There  may  be  enlarged  cervical  or  other  lymph  nodes,  partial? 
larlv  within  the  abdomen,  or  there  may  be  disease  of  some  joint  or  hone,  which 
conditions  will  aid  in  establishing  a  cornel  diagnosis.  There  may  al-<>  be 
a  history  of  tuberculosis  in  some  other  member  of  the  family. 

The  chronic  form  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  children  beam  a  more  or 
less  close  resemblance  to  that  in  persons  <>f  maturer  growth  and  was  well 
shown  by  the  case  of  a  seven-year-old  girl  first  brought  to  me  from  the 
interior  of  Illinois  in  December,  1903. 

The  child  had  had  a  severe  cold  the  January  previous  and  since  that 
time  had  not  appealed  well,  especially  during  I  he  late  Fall.  The  symptom 
that  caused  the  mother  most  uneasiness  was  a  cough  and  at  night  this  was 
especially  troublesome,  There  was  no  visible  expectoration  as  the  sputa  urn- 
swallowed.  The  child  appeared  languid,  did  oof  eat  well,  looked  paler  than 
normal,  hut  was  thought  not  to  have  lost  weight.  There  was  a  little  fever 
at  times  but  this  had  not  been  a  marked  features.  One  sister  and  one  aunt 
had  died  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Physical  examination  corroborated  the  mother's  statements  regarding  the 
state  of  the  nutrition  and  temperature,  the  latter  being  99.2*  F.  in  the  mouth. 
The  girl  was  plump  and  looked  like  anything  but  a  consumptive.  Partly 
for  that  reason  and  because  of  the  uncertain  character  of  the  pulmonary 
findings  the  case  was  at  first  thought  to  be  one  of  chronic  bronchitis  with 
areas  of  collapse. 

At  the  right  apex  in  front  resonance  was  impaired  and  breath-sounds 
were  feeble  and  accompanied  by  an  inspiratory  sibilns.  From  the  fourth 
to  the  sixth  rib  and  from  slightly  within  the  nipple  to  the  anterior  axillary 
lira1  dullness  was  more  apparent  with  bronchial  breathing  and  fine  rales  OTJ 
deep  inspiration,  Behind  there  was  quite  marked  dullness  in  the  right  inter- 
scapular region  and  breathing  was  bronchial.  At  the  left  front  from  second 
to  third  interspace  resonance  was  impaired  ami  breath-sounds  were  harsh. 
At  the  left  base  outside  the  Bcapuls  and  from  sixth  to  ninth  Tib  there  were 
rhonchal  fremitus,  slight  dullness  and  catarrhal    riles. 

In  April,  l!iii-i,  tlie  child  was  brought  to  me  again,  not  having  improved, 
when  it  was  easy  to  determine  that  the  areas  previously  found  had  grown 
more  dull  while  the  breath-sounds  were  plainly  bronchial    Tuberculosis  was 
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now  diagnosed  and  upon  getting  the  girl  to  expectorate  a  little  sputum  and 
subjecting  this  to  microscopic  examination  two  or  three  unmistakable  bacilli 
were  discovered. 

In  this  ease  the  dullness  in  the  right  Interscapular  region  indicated  the 
changes  immediately  adjacent  to  the  bronchial  nodes  at  the  root  of  the 
lungs,  while  :it  the  base  on  both  sides  were  secondary  localizations.  The 
apex  itself  was  comparatively  resonant  and  free  from  the  auscultatory  hid- 
ings so  commonly  found  in  persons  of  an  older  age. 

In  the  following  case,  a  girl  of  thirteen,  the  disease  was  manifested  in 
its  ordinary  manner:  R  FL,  a  Jewish  schoolgirl  of  thirteen,  was  brought  tn 
Die  March  21,  1904,  by  her  physician,  Dr.  Josephson.  because  of  haemop 
and  other  symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease.  Her  first  haemorrhage  had  oc- 
curred nine  days  previously  and  had  persisted  for  two  days.  On  the  morning 
of  the  *Jl>t  she  had  again  coughed  up  considerable  blood.  As  regards  family 
history  it  was  stated  that  her  mother  had  died  of  pulmonary  tuberculosa, 
as  had  a  maternal  uncle.  Herein  lay  the  source  of  the  child's  exposure  to 
infection. 

Emaciation  was  not  marked  and  the  temperature  was  not  high,  99.4°  F 
in  the  month.  The  pulse  was  112  and  weak.  Upon  examination  the  apices 
wen-  moderately  retracted  and  on  percussion  and  auscultation  showed  tbe 
localization  found  in  adults.  The  right  upper  lobe  was  dull,  both  front  and 
back  being  especially  intense  below  the  clavicle,  with  bronchial  breathing  and 

occasional  medmm-sj&ed  clicks.  At  the  right  hack  below  the  eighth  rib  were 
also  dullness,  bronchial  breathing  and  fine  bubbling  rales,  indicating  an  area 
of  secondary  broncho -pneumonia  very  likely  from  aspiration.  In  the  oppo- 
site  side,  both  front  and  hack,  were  findings  of  a  less  pronounced  character^ 
yet  in  the  suprascapular  region  moist   rales  were  numerous. 

1  conW  noi  determine  the  source  of  the  1*1 1,  but  it  was  plain  that  the 

disease  had  passed  from  the  first  into  the  second  stage  as  shown  by  the 
extent  of  lung  involved,  if  by  nothing  else.  The  cervical  and  axillary  glands 
were  indurated  and  it  seemed  likely  thai  the  pulmonary  affection  was  but 
a  part  of  the  disease,  the  lymphatic  glands  having  become  previously  in- 
fected  through  contact  with   her   mother. 

Tuberculosis  nf  the  glafids  in  rhiMran  is  so  common  that,  as  Henoch  has 
said,  one  can  reckon  with  certainty  that  wherever  there  occurs  in  the  body 
a  tuberculous  or  caseous  process,  there  will  the  lymph  nodes  be  found  eor- 
reapondinglv  affected.  Thus,  according  to  Fraenkcl.  of  302  autopsies  on 
tuberculous  children  Steinet  and  Neureutter  found  the  lymph  glands  dis- 
eased in  268.  Accordingly,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  when  the  lungs  are 
Involved  in  children  there  is  also  tubercnlosifl  of  the  bronchial  glands.  Occa- 
sionally these  structures  alone  arc  involved  and  produce  symptoms  referable 
thereto.  Yet,  of  SteinerV  and  Ncurcutter's  cases  in  only  36  were  the  tracheo- 
bronchial nodes  alone  affected. 

The  symptoms  occasioned  by  tuberculosis  of  these  glands  depend  upon 
the  degree  of  enlargement  they  have  undergone  and  consist  essentially  in 
prcssure-elTects  on  veins,  nerves,  trachea  and  air- tubes  or  gullet,  with  dull- 
ness in  the  bronchial-gland  area  around  the  lulus  of  the  lungs.     If  a  softened 
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gland  ruptures  into  a  bronchus,  amis  of  aspiration  pneumonia  result,  with 
symptoms  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  cor  responding  physical  findings 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Lungs  in  the  Aged.— It  is  commonly  believed  by  the 
laity  and  by  the  profession  that  old  persons  seldom  fall  viclims  to  consump- 
tion. In  a  certain  sense  such  is  true  and  yet  it  would  be  very  erroneous 
to  suppose  that  old  age  affords  any  immunity  to  the  disease.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Comet's  statistics  show  conclusively  that  pulmonary  tuherrulosis  is 
relatively  very  frequent  after  the  fiftieth  year,  being  conspicuously  common 
between  sixty  and  seventy. 

ThttS,  it  is  shown  that  1  out  of  every  43  males  and  1  out  of  every  (12 
females  living  at  this  age  is  tuberculous,  whereas  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
of  age,  the  period  of  life  at  which  consumption  is  universally  recognized 
to  be  great,  only  1  out  of  every  200  living  males  and  1  out  of  every  175 
living  females  is  tuberculous.  Other  tables  compiled  by  Cornet  bear  out 
these  figures. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  absolute  number  of  con- 
sumptives among  the  aged  is  greater  than  during  the  early  adult  period, 
for  such  is  not  the  case.  The  total  number  of  tuberculous  aged  i-  -mall, 
but  because  the  total  number  of  persons  who  have  reached  old  age  is  small, 
the  percentage  of  such  who  are  tuberculous  is  relatively  high.  In  other 
words,  this  all  goes  to  prove  that  human  beings  may  succumb  to  tnbercnlosli 
at  any  age  provided  conditions  of  infection  are  right. 

The  localization  may  be  primary  in  the  lungs  of  the  old  as  well  as  in 
young  adults,  or  it  may  be  secondary  to  tuberculous  lesions  in  other  part- 
as  the  bronchial  glands.  The  symptoms  are  DOl  essentially  different  from 
what  is  seen  in  ordinary  cases  of  phthisis,  cxecpl  thai  the  process  is  said 
by  some  to  display  a  rather  greater  tendency  to  chronicity.  In  some  cases 
the  special  features  of  the  disease  appear  to  be  those  o£  bronchitis  ami  for 
that  reason  are  likely  to  mislead. 

In  other  instances  the  pulmonary  signs  are  disguised  by  the  emphysema 
and,  unless  the  sputa  are  examined  microscopically!  may  be  held  to  indicate 
nothing  more  than  emphysema  with  chronic  bronchitis.  In  still  others  case- 
ation and  excavation  proceed  apace  and  arc  accompanied  by  emaciation  and 
marked  debility  the  same  as  in  any  other  case  at  a  different   age. 

Aged  individuals  do  not  react  rigorously,  as  a  rule,  to  any  disease,  e.g., 
pneumonia,  but  exhibit  a  striking  tendency  to  prostration.  Accordingly,  in 
the  disease  now  under  consideration  one  would  scarcely  expect  as  high 
body-temperatnrea  as  are  seen  in  th*j  young.  They  abow  n  peculiar  tendency 
to  catarrhal  disorders  and  this,  together  whh  the  senile  atrophy  of  the 
so  often  found  in  the  aged,  probably  account*  largt'Iy  for  the  fact  that 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  the  old  often  assume*  the  characters  of  a  chronic 
bronchial  catarrh. 

In  two  eases  I  saw  some  years  ago,  one  a  man  of  about  seventy,  the 
other  a  man  of  sixty  or  thereabouts,  si  I  now  recall,  the  disease  -bowed 
itself  as  a  fairly  uniform  broncho-pneumonia  of  th<  lobe.     There  srere 

fhe  ordinary  signs  of  dullness  nnd  copioun  fine  and  medium-sized  rales  which 
almost  entirely  obscured  the  breath-sounds.     In   both,  the  fairly  abundant 
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muoo*pnruleni  expectoration  contained  bacilli,  fever  was  moderate  hu 

brength  wn>  i  marked  feature,  especially  in  the  mm  of  seventy  in  whom 
the  disease  was  the  more  advanced*  In  short  the  disease  displayed  no  char- 
actei  ill.v  different  from  those  of  any  ordinary  case  of  consumption. 

Complications. — It  is  possible,  of  course,  for  a  ease  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis to  be  complicated  by  intercurrent  affections  baling  no  dired  relation 
to  the  primary  disease.  It  occasionally  happens  also  thai  some  symptom, 
e.  g.,  hemoptysis  or  a  peripheral  neuritis,  becomes  so  troublesome  or  alarm- 
ing that  it  may  in  a  sense  be  looked  upon  as  a  complication.  Such,  however, 
are  not  what  are  ordinarily  embraced  by  the  term  complications  of  consump- 
tion. These  are  for  the  most  part  manifestations  of  the  tubercular  pro 
in  other  parts  than  the  lungs  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  will  bn 
considered  here. 

Laryngeal  Tuberculosis. — Among  the  more  common  and  serious  com  pi  i- 
cations  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  tuberculous  laryngitis,  This  may  now 
and  then  be  encountered  so  early  in  the  course  of  the  pulmonary  complaint 
or  may  so  outweigh,  as  regards  the  patient's  comfort,  the  manifestations  of 
lung  mischief  that  it  may  even  seem  to  he  Hie  primary  trouble  and  may 
obscure  the  lung  fliaeaffl  tor  a  time.  In  fhe  great  majority  of  i 
however,  the  larynx  l>econies  involved  comparatively  late  in  the  course  of 
the  pulmonary  affection,  At  other  times  the  laryngitis  comes  on  relatively 
early  but  sufficiently  long  after  the  incipient  y  of  the  main  trouble  to  make 
it  very  evident  that  it  is  secondary. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  description  of  Hie  changes 
constituting  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  since  they  can  be  found  in  works  devoted 
to  diseases  of  the  upper  air*paaaagea  so  much  better  than  1  could  give  them 
here.  It  will  sumoe  to  state  that  at  first  the  change  consists  in  an  infiltra- 
tion either  of  the  interarytenoid  space  or  of  one  of  the  false  or  true  cords 
in  consequence  of  which  the  voice  is  thick  and  husky.  The  inflammatory 
swelling  also  excites  or  aggravates  the  rough  hut  does  not  interfere  with 
deglutition. 

Later  on  in  the  process  ulceration  is  likely  to  result,  when  the  voio 
become  whispering  and  cough  may  he  almost  incessant  and  re.-ult  in  the 
expulsion  of  a  small  amount  of  tenacious  mucus  and  pus  thai  ifl  apl  to  contain 
ban  i Hi.  When  the  epiglottis  becomes  ulcerated,  as  is  likely  eventually  to 
occur,  deglutition  is  painful  and  the  condition  of  the  consumptive  is  truly 
pitiable. 

It  must  not  he  supposed  that  hoarseness  of  voice  is  necessarily  an  n 
Hon  of  tuberculous  implication  of  the  larynx,  for  it  is  often  due  to  simple 
Laryngeal  catarrh.     The  more  serious  involvement  of  the  larynx  is  generally 
attributed  to  infection  in  consequence  of  the  passage  over  its  mucosa  of  hi 
contained  in  the  expectoration,  but  inasmuch  a<  not  all  persons  whose  spul 
carries  bacilli  with  it  contract  tuberculosis  of  the  organs  of  phonation,  it  is 
presumable  (hat  in  some  cases  the  bacilli  are  more  virulent  or  the  laryngeal 
mucous  membrane  is  more  vulnerable.    This  complication  is  especially  unfor- 
tunate as  it  is  not  very  amenable  to  treatment  and  hence  hastens  the  down- 
ward progress  of  (he  pulmonary  d 
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Plenritis. — Another  arid  even  more  frequent,  but  generally  loss  serious, 
complication  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis  u  pleurisy.  It  is  very  com- 
mon for  the  consumptive  to  complain  of  pain  in  one  side  of  the  chest 
which  interferes  with  inspiration  and  renders  cough  ineffectual.  At  the 
same  time  he  feels  ill  and  usually  displays  an  deration  of  body-temperature 
together  with  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse.  If  the  chest  be  examined 
a  friction-rub  is  likely  to  be  detected  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the  pain 
but  not  necessarily  to  the  seat  of  pulmonary  disease.  The  symptoms  are 
the  result  of  a  dry,  circumscribed  pleurisy. 

Such  an  attack  is  usually  shortlived  and  in  a  few  days  or  a  week  the 
individual  feels  about  as  well  as  before.  Such  pleurisies  are  not  to  be 
lightly  regarded,  however,  for  they  may  indicate  a  spread  of  the  tuberculous 
process  and  if  often  repeated  may,  in  time,  materially  hamper  respiratory 
movements.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  a  very  feeble  patient  they  may  prove 
the  straw  that  breaks  the  cameFs  hack.  It  is  also  important  for  the  practi- 
tioner to  remember  that  sudden  sharp  chest  pains  may  be  due  to  intereosfnl 
neuralgia  and  not  to  pleurisy,  and  hence  possess  a  different  prognostic  signifi- 
cance. They  are  to  be  diflerentiated  by  the  absence  of  pyrexia  or  increase 
of  the  fever  already  existing  and  by  the  want  of  friction-sounds. 

Another  form  of  plenritis  sometimes  hcii  in  the  course  of  chronic  phthisis 
is  that  with  effusion.  In  my  experience  sero-fihrinous  pleurisy  has  not  been 
80  frequent  late  as  early  in  the  disease,  but  that  such  may  occur  is  amply 
attested  by  the  experience  of  others.  The  exudate  may  be  serous  and  of 
the  usual  appearance  and  specific  gravity  (1.15  or  higher)  of  such  an  in- 
flammatory effusion,  is  rich  in  lympho*  vies  <»r  it  may  he  blood-tinged  and, 
according  to  Cornet,  it  is  rarely  very  abundant.  In  the  cases  I  have  seen 
there  have  seldom  been  signs  of  extensive  or  far-advanced  caseation*  The 
evidences  of  apex  disease  have  usually  been  limited  and  not  always  confined 
to  the  side  showing  the  effusion.  Indeed  I  hey  have  often  been  so  slight, 
especially  when  in  the  lung  compressed  by  the  fluid,  as  to  render  difficult 
a  positive  conclusion  concerning  the  state  of  the  apex. 

Such  effusions  rarely  necessitate  aspiration  and  in  fact  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  they  do  not  serve  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the  Lung- 
mischief  by  restricting  respiratory  movement  in  the  same  manner  as  does 
artificial  compression  of  the  lung,  ltapid  absorption  of  such  a  serous  effu- 
sion may  be  followed  by  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  (Lit ten)  or  by  tuberculous 
disease  of  bones  or  joints  (Czerny),  Cornet  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
pleurisies  complicating  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  result  from  the  action 
of  toxins  carried  to  the  pleura  without  the  formation  of  tubercles. 

Empyema- — Another  variety  of  plenritis  that  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
most  serious  complication  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  that  attended 
with  suppuration  or,  as  it  is  called,  empyema.  Such  an  exudate  is  usually 
due  to  infection  of  the  sac  from  a  superficially  located  caseous  focus.  It 
may  be  purelv  tuberculous  when,  as  regards  symptoms,  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  cold  abscess,  or  it  may  he  septic  and  caused  by  invasion  of  the  pleural 
cavity  by  pus-germs. 

A   purely   tuberculous   empyema  may   arise   insidiously   and    produce   no 
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symptom*  aside  from  those  of  pressure,  and  as  the  exudate  is  not  often  Ln 
and  may  Lie  circumscribed  the  siirns  .»f  pressure  are  seldom  severe,  Conse- 
quently a  consumptive  with  this  form  of  empyema  may  even  be  in  fairly 
good  nutrition  and  apparently  none  the  worse  for  bis  carrying  about  a  pint 
or  more  of  innocuous  pus  in  his  pleural  cavity. 

Now  and  then  persons  are  seen  who  present  a  fistulous  opening  in  the 
chest-wall  through  which  pus  is  constantly  discharged  and  such  a  perforation 
may  be  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  actual  seat  of  the  empyema. 
Apart  from  the  inennveiiience  of  such  a  discharging  fistula  these  individuals 
do  not  seem  to  he  any  the  worse  for  this  local  lesion.  They  do,  however, 
run  the  risk  of  amyloid  disease  of  some  of  their  other  viscera  in  the  course 
of  time. 

It  is  an  entirely  different  affair  when  an  empyema  is  septic.  Then  then 
are  chills,  fever,  sweats  and  profound  prostration  to  which  the  individual 
will  inevitably  succumb  if  not  relieved  by  the  surgeon.  More  than  one 
patient  whose  condition  was  desperate  on  this  account  has  been  saved  by 
timely  interference  and  ultimately  restored  to  comparative  health. 

The  contrast  presented  by  these  two  forms  of  empyema  makes  very  perti- 
nent the  question,  Should  every  case  of  empyema  occurring  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  be  subjected  to  operation  by  rib-resection?  As  a  result  of  an 
extensive  experience  with  such  cases  S.  G.  Bonney  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  cases  of  what  may  he  termed  innocuous  tuberculous  empyema  do  not 
necessitate  such  a  radical  operation.  This  is  on  the  theory  that  it  "is  neces- 
sarily followed  either  by  a  sudden  expansion  of  the  previously  com  pre 
lung,  which  affords  opportunity  for  renewed  activity  of  t ho  tubercular  pro< 
and  usually  results  in  very  ijuick  softening  and  cavity  formation,  or  is  at- 
tended by  failure  of  the  lung  to  expand  and  obliterate  the  pleural  cavity, 
which  means  Long-continued  pus  formation  and  great  danger  of  amyloid 
change,  in  the  absence  of  such  clinical  indications  as  fever,  sweats  and 
chills,  it  seems  exceedingly  ill-considered,  not  to  say  foolhardy,  to  precipitate 
the  patient  into  the  midst  of  such  peril."  With  the  foregoing  I  am  in  full 
accord  from  theoretical  considerations. 

Pneumothorax, — A  very  serious  and,  in  greatly  reduced  consumptives,  an 
often  fatal  complication  is  escape  of  air  into  the  pleural  cavity,  i.e.,  pneumo- 
thorax. It  results  usually  from  the  rapid  softening  of  a  caseous  focus  in  the 
periphery  of  the  lung  and  consequent  perforation  of  the  visceral  pleura,  or 
from  rupture  of  the  thin,  perhaps  caseous,  layer  of  lung  overlying  a  cavity 
situated  close  beneath  the 

The  most  common  location  of  such  a  communication  between  the  pleural 
cavity  and  a  vomica  or  air-tube,  is  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lutiLr, 
between  the  second  and  fourth  interspaces  and  the  mammillary  and  anterior 
axillary  lines.  The  symptoms  usually  develop  rapidly  after  a  forced  inspira- 
tion, a  violent  fit  of  coughing  or  the  lifting  of  some  heavy  object,  and  consist 
of  shock  and  dyspnoea.  They  may,  in  exceptional  instances,  come  on  gradu- 
ally. The  most  urgent  dyspncea  which,  if  not  relieved  by  aspiration,  may 
amount  to  actual  suffocation  is  witnessed  in  the  variety  known  as  raJruhrr. 
in  which  a  flap  of  membrane  permits  the  ingress  but  prevents  the  egress  of 
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air.  bo  that  the  sac  rapidly  becomes  overdUtended  and  the  lung  ami  adjacent 
riacerfi  are  correspondingly  com  pressed.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rup- 
ture remains  open  there  may  he  no  very  distressing  symptoms. 

Oilier  phenomena  than  those  of  mere  mechanical  pressure  depend  upon 
whether  air  alone  enters  the  pleural  cavity  or  the  sac  becomes  invaded  by 
lui  ilhirv  toxins  or  pus-producing  organism.-.  In  the  majority  of  cases  serum 
or  pus  is  found  in  the  sae  along  with  air  and  we  have  hydropneumotliorax  or 
pyopneumothorax.  For  the  physical  signs  of  these  conditions  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  appropriate  chapter. 

The  prognosis  of  this  complication  depends  upon  the  rapidity  of  its 
occurrence  and  upon  whether  air  alone  or  air  and  pus  are  contained  in  the 
pleural  cavity,  A  very  feeble  consumptive  in  the  last  stages  of  his  disease 
is  likely  to  die  soon  as  a  result  of  the  complication.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
the  pneumothorax  develops  slowly  or  the  air  is  not  contaminated  by  germs 
there  is  a  possibility  of  the  patient's  surviving  the  mishap  and  even  of  his 
not  being  much  the  worse  therefor.  The  latter  is  the  less  likely  proposition, 
however. 

Intestinal  Tuberculosis, — This  complication  lias  been  considered  already 
in  analyzing  the  symptoms  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  hence  but 
little  need  be  said  here.  It  manifests  itself  usually  as  diarrhoea  with  cramp- 
like  pain  and  tenderness.  The  laity  and  physicians  alike  arc  wont  to  regard 
any  obstinate  diarrhoea  occurring  in  the  course  of  consumption  as  tuberculous. 
Caution  should  be  exercised,  however,  in  so  regarding  looseness  of  tile  bowels 
in  this  complaint,  since  fermentative  indigestion  is  common  among  lul«r 
colons  subjects  and  such  fermentation  may  readily  set  up  diarrhoea.  This 
form  is  amenable  to  dietary  regulation  and  herein  lies  a  therapeutic  differ- 
entiation. 

On  the  other  hand  the  diarrrura  produced  by  and  symptomatic  of  intes- 
tinal ulceration  is  a  most  intractable  one  and  can  rarely  be  arrested  for  more 
than  a  very  brief  period  by  restriction  in  diet  or  medicines.  The  dejections 
are  thin  and  of  a  brownish  color  and  prove  very  exhausting,  indeed,  it  is 
in  i!u<  respect  mainly  that  this  complication  is  so  serious  and  forms  such 
a  cause  for  dread  to  the  practitioner.  Coming  on  as  it  generally  does  late 
in  the  course  of  the  primary  malady  if  contributes  greatly  not  only  to  the 
discomfort  but  also  to  the  death  of  the  consumptive. 

intestinal  tuberculosis  is  seen  raosl  commonly  in  individuals  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  swallowing  their  expectoration  and  hence  consumptives 
should  always  be  warned  against  such   [tract ice. 

Anal  Fistula, — This  is  another  complication  of  some  cases  which  is  very 
apt  to  be  looked  upon  as  tuberculous,  h  begins  in  infection  and  subsequent 
xdoeration  of  the  lymph  node  situated  just  inside  the  anus.  Thia  leads  in 
time  to  a  sinus  and  when  this  has  burrowed  its  way  through  to  the  exterior 
produces  a  fistula.  Experience  teaches  thai  such  a  fistula  occurs  in  persons 
who  are  not  by  any  menus  tuberculous  and  hence  it  is  not  it  all  inevitable 
for  it  to  have  such  an  origin  in  consumptives.  Neither  does  its  presence 
signify  that  it  is  a  part  of  a  general  intestinal  tuberculosis.  As  b  matter 
of  fact,  anal  fistula  is  not  common  among  consumptives.     Fox  is  authority 
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h  tat  3  tines  out  of  1,000  cases,  Havdea 

but  «3  time*  oat  of  14,730  exes 

it  31  times,  and  of  these    87   occurred  in 

FifiuU  im  cao  has  beta  thomrht  to  affect  favorably  the  course  of  coa- 
ly serving:  as  a  derivative  from  the  hnxgs  Hence  both  patients 
and  doctors  are  sometimes  loath  to  remote  it  by  surgical  methods.  Such  a 
belief  is  Dot  wefl  founded,  however,  any  more  than  the  notion  that  a  fistaU 
does  not  heal  veil.  If  trvatrd  before  the  person  »  too  reduced  it  will  gener- 
ally heal,  bat  operation  is  not  justifiable  when  the  eoasnnv  too  pros- 
trated to  bear  the  shock  of  operation  or  the  depression  of  an  amvsthvt  ie.  TV 
local  u?e  of  cocaine  would  scarcely  be  warranted  in  a  feeble  consumptive, 
and  moreover  if  be  were  far  gv»ne  in  his  disease  there  could  be  nothing 
gained  by  subjecting  him  to  operative  interference* 

Tuberculosis  of  bones,  genitalia,  joints,  meninges,  peritoneum,  etc.,  mar 

complications.     At  this  present  writing  there 
is  an  inmate  of  xi  -timptive  Hospital,  a  man  of  twentv- 

nine  whose  lungs  pr»  ss,  bronchial  breathing  and   rales   in    both 

upper  lobes,  while  scattered  thr  ih<>  remainder  of  the  chest  are  numer- 

al and  ci  with  hi^rh  temperature  and  hvper- 

__  st  acute  miliary  tuberculosis, 

In  addition  tbei  the  last  two  dorsal  and  first  lumbar 

vertebra?,  whil(  s  its  origin  to   the  spinal 

tuberculosis  o  - 1  and  extends  beneath  the  integument 

of  tii  t]1(.  left  half  of  the  sacrum. 

1    recall    a  young   man   with   advanced    pulmonary  phthisis    who    had  a 

cbrnni  lerahle  annoyance  to  himself  and 

s  !•>   the  abundance  ami  fu?tor  of  the  discharge.     It  had  existed  prior 

k  of  his  pulmoi  nis  and  probably  owed  its  origin 

fferent  form  of  infection. 

Likewise  one   n  mt<r  complications  _    from  causes    wholly 

independent  *»f  the  primary  »]  0     isionally,  on  the  other  hand,   one 

may  have  to  deal  with  complications  concerning  whose  connection  with  the 
tuberculosis  much  doubt  may  exist.  Thus,  1  have  recently  seen  a  consump- 
tive who  developed  acute  Arthritis  of  the  left  ankle,  knee  and  shoulder.  See- 
ing  him  but  the  once  after  the  onset  of  the  joint  inflammation  I  was  in 
doubt  whether  this  was  an  intercurrent  rheumatism  of  accidental  origin  or 
a  streptococcus  arthritis  depending  on  his  mixed  infection  and  hence  a  mani- 
festation of  a  bacteremia.  Cultures  from  the  blood  would  have  been  inter- 
esting  and  possibly  instructive^  but  for  certain  reasons  could  not  be  made. 

Whatever  Its  nature,  such  a  complication  in  an  advanced  case  of  phtlii 
is  certainly  serious.     In  the  case  mentioned  it  occasioned  pronounced  rise  01 
temperature  to  nearly  103°   F.,  and  a  consumptive  already  reduced  by   his 
primary  disease  cannot  withstand  such  an  added  strain  on  his  vitality. 

Syphilis  is  another  disease  which  it  may  seem  strange  to  reckon  amon*? 
possible  complications  Experience  teaches,  however,  that  this  complication 
is  Dot  so  infrequent  as  might  at   first  Bight  ba  expected.     This  has  been 
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impressed  upon  nm  recently  by  the  case  of  a  young  man  whom  I  sent  away 
a  year  ago  on  account  of  an  active  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  After  this 
patient  hail  recovered  from  an  intercurrent  sero- fibrinous  pleuritis,  he  con- 
tracted a  chancre. 

This  gave  him  a  sore  thmat  which  yielded  only  to  specific  medication 
and,  until  its  real  nature  was  ascertained,  proved  ill  itself  i  'nous  compli- 
cation. When  I  saw  him  he  had  a  skin  eruption  which  was  undoubtedly 
nf  specific  origin  although  it  did  not  appear  until  his  physician,  0.  L.  Minor, 
hud  instituted  tentative  treatments  with  Maragliano's  BUtituberel,  scrum. 
Tbe  young  man  was  put  upon  Vigorous  specific  treatment,  but  as  he  wad 
seen  by  me  only  three  weeks  ne.o  it  is  too  soon  to  predict  what  will  he  the 
effect  of  this  added  infection  upon  his  tuberculosis.  It  mijrht  l>o  naturally 
supposed  that  it  woidd  aggravate  the  primary  disease.  There  are  reports 
of  cases  showing  the  association  of  the  two  infections  which  appear  to  bear 
out  the  belief  of  a  natural  antagonism  between  the  tw<». 

In  an  interesting  and  suggestive  paper  on  the  w  Association  of  Tubercu- 
losis and  Syphilis;1  read  by  Dr,  P.  L  Knight  at  the  Niagara  meeting  of 
the  American  Climatological  Association,  reference  was  made  to  reported 
instances  of  this  combined  infection  which  e;o  to  prove  that  syphilis  may 
cvcrl  a  curat  he  intlueiice  on  a  preexisting  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  H.  Abra- 
ham, P,  \V.  Moss,  Pourtalis  and  M.   I.  Monteverdi  have  all  recorded  such 

cases. 

1'ourtalls  reported  twelve  cases  of  second-stage  phthisis  which  contracted 
syphilis,  and  in  all  of  them  the  tuberculous  process  was  arrested  and  appeared 
t<>  be  completely  cured.  On  the  basis  of  these  instances  Pourtalis  formulated 
the  following  conclusions; 

(I)  Syphilis  engrafted  on  a  phthisical  patient  arrests  lh<'  progress  of  the 
phthisis.  (2)  Syphilis  engrafted  on  a  phthisical  patient  becomes  of  a  mild 
type.  (3)  The  antagonism  of  the  bacteria  of  syphilis  and  phthisis  should 
cause  their  toxins  to  neutralize  each  other.  (-1)  When  the  bacterium  of 
syphilis  is  discovered  and  cultivated,  and  its  toxina  obtained,  a  scrum  may  l*e 
obtained  by  inoculation  with  which  consumptives  may  be  rendered  immune 
and  cured,  (5)  We  believe  thai  tbe  inoculation  of  I  be  blood-serum  of  patients 
in  the  third  stage  of  syphilis  may  be  ««f  much  benefit  to  the  phthisical, 

In  opposition  to  these  sanguine  views  of  Pourtalis,  Bernheim  concluded 
from  a  study  of  clinical  reports  of  43  cases  of  such  an  association  thai  the 
effect  of  the  specific  infection  varied  according  to  the  stage  of  the  tubercu- 
losis in  which  the  chancre  was  contracted.  The  influence  of  the  syphilis  is 
almost  unnoticeable  in  the  prebacOHary  and  first  stage,  whereas  the  effect 
is  deplorable  in  consumptives  greatly  weakened  by  the  ravages  of  the  phthisis. 
Thus  StieJFel  narrated  the  case  of  a  woman  who  contracted  ehancre  after 
having  had  pulmonary  tuljerculosis  for  four  years,  This  latter  became  worse 
at  once:  she  could  not  tolerate  antisyphilitic  treatment  and  soon  succumbed 
to  the  phthisis. 

h  i-  also  interesting  to  note  the  effect  of  tuberculosis  upon  a  preexisting 
syphilis.  According  to  Jacquinet,  Stieffel,  Pidoux,  Halliard,  Fabry  and  others 
the  first  and  second  stage  of  syphilis  are  greatly  aggravated  by  the  advent  of 
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tuberculosis,  whereas  in  tin*  tertiary  period  the  course  of  both  is  mild, 
probably  to  the  tendency  to  fibrosis  in  this  stage  (Knight). 

The  reason  for  the  unfavorable  influence  of  tuberculoma  upon  svphili?  in 
tln«  first  and  second  stages  nf  the  latter  is  thought  due  by  Fabry  to  the  intol- 
erance   for  specific  medication  under  such  conditions.      Xot   only  mw 
mercurial  salt  he  injected  hypodermically  in  small  doses  and  at  long  intermit 
but  the  patient  must  receive  cod-liver  oil  and  the  best  of  hygienic  management 

In  the  light  of  such  diversity  of  opinions  concerning  the  effect  of 
itic  infection  upon  an  already  existing  tuberculosis  it  is  highly  desira 
stated  by  Knight,  that  careful  observations  of  such  cases  be  kept  and  pub! 
My  persona]  experience  includes  only  one  other  instance  of  the  association  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  with  secondary  syphilis.     This  was  in  a  voun?  nun 
whom  1  saw  a  few  times  some  eight  years  hack.    He  had  pulmonary  tul 
losis  in  a  state  of  rapid  softening  which  he  declared  had  developed  subsequent 
to  his  having  contracted  syphilis  six  months  prior  to  my  examination.     IN 
pnh nonary  disease  made  rapid  progress  and  when  I  last  saw  him  it  WEI 
denl  thai  the  combination  of  the  two  diseases  was  surely  hastening  hi 

En  connection  with  this  subject  of  the  complications  of  chronic  pulmonary 
tutarculosis  may  be  mentioned  the  interesting  and  rare  association  <.f  malig- 
nant diseasi  and  consumption.  March  lGth,  1!>(M,  a  man  of  fifty  was  ad- 
mitted  to  Cook  County  Consumptive  Hospital  with  signs  and  symptoms  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  For  ten  years  he  had  been  a  resident  of  lodging 
houses  and  had  been  addicted  to  the  use  of  large  quantities  nf  alcohol  At 
the  age  of  twenty-five  he  had  contracted  a  chancre.  For  a  number  of  month- 
prior  in  admission  he  had  hern  coughing  and  expectorating  freely  and  had 
lost  forty  pounds  in  weight. 

Physical  examination  disclosed  dullness,  bronchial  breathing  and  fine  bub- 
Ming  rales  in  the  left  upper  lobe,  still  arteries  with  hypertrophy  of  loft  ven- 
tricle and  a  mitral  systolic  murmur,  The  ankles  were  slightly  oedetnatous. 
During  the  following  six  weeks  he  ran  an  irregular  moderately  high  tempera- 
ture and  emaciated  perceptibly.     Death  took  place  May  2,  If)04. 

To  omit  details  of  the  autopsy  it  may  be  staled  that  the  post   morism 
findings  weir:   a  small  cavity  surrounded   with   tuberculous  nodules   at    the 
apex  of  the  lefl  lung  and  many  nodules  scattered  throughout  its  base  as  well 
as  old   fibrous  adhesions   along  its   anterior  margin:  a  single   small    area    of 
tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia  in  the  apex  of  the  right  lung  with   another 
secondary  nodule  in  the  middle  lobe;  chronic  arteriosclerosis  with    chn — :~ 
myocarditis  and  sclerosis  of  the  mitral  valve:  chronic  interstitial  nephi 
\*ui  more  than  all  a  cauliflower  mass  involving  the  lesser  curvature   of 
stomach  and   retroperitoneal  lymph  nodes   with  metastatic  nodules   in    h 
and    kidneys.      Upon   microscopic   examination    this   mass   was    found    to 
carcinoma.     The  cancer  had  produced  no  symptoms  during  life,  the  din 
picture  having  been  that  of  consumption. 


CHAPTER    XXVII 

PLLMQNAIJV    Tl  HKUrn.nsiS — Continued 

Diagnosis. — This  may  or  may  not  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  depending 
upon  the  stage  of  the  disease.  When  the  process  has  become  advanced,  ita 
recognition  is  usually  easy,  the  diagnosis  being  possible  III  Borne  cases  by  mere 
inspection  of  the  patient  without  physical  exploration  of  the  chest  or  exami- 
nation of  the  sputa.  In  the  early  stage  diagnosis  is  not  always  nor  even 
usually  easy.  At  this  period  of  the  disease,  when,  from  the  therapeutic  stand- 
point, so  much  depends  on  its  early  detection,  the  diagnosis  may  require  great 
skill  and  experience,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  determination  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  disease  in  its  incipiency  is  sometimes  impossible  untd  after 
prolonged  observation  and  repeated  examinations. 

It  is  because  of  this  difficulty  as  well  as  of  lack  of  diagnostic  acumen 
on  the  part  of  the  physician  that  the  complaint  is  so  often  unrecognized  until 
too  late  to  institute  proper  means  for  its  cure.  On  this  account  the  early  diag- 
nosis of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  will  be  given  special  consideration  in  the 
hope  of  bringing  out  some  points  of  extra  importance. 

Diagnosis  in  Latent  and  Incipient  Stage. — A 11  hough  the  detection  of  the 
specific  bacillus  in  the  expectoration  affords  the  only  absolutely  reliable  means 
of  diagnosis  in  the  stage  of  development,  still  there  are  so  many  cases  in  which 
expectoration  la  wanting  at  this  time  or  fails  to  contain  the  bacilli,  that  one 
is  compelled  to  rely  upon  other  means.  Consequently  the  physician  must 
inquire  carefully  into  the  family  and  personal  history,  study  attentively  the 
various  symptoms,  elicit  the  physical  signs  and  then  compare  these  with  the 
symptoms,  to  See  in  how  far  they  agree  or  what  may  be  their  relation  to 
each  other. 

Only  in  this  way  can  the  practitioner  arrive  at  a  full  and  intelligent 
understanding  of  Ids  case,  for,  comprehensively  speaking,  diagnosis  includes 
something  more  than  mere  recognition  of  the  nature  of  the  malady.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  an  individual  has  pulmonary  tuberculosis;  one  should 
know  in  what  stage  the  disease  is.  bow  much  of  the  lung  is  affected,  etc.j 
<inee  otherwise  an  intelligent  view  of  the  case  cannot  be  had  and  the  proba- 
ble prognosis  cannot  be  made. 

FtunUtj  History, — Formerly  held  to  be  important  from  the  view  of  sup- 
posed hereditary  predisposition,  this  is  now  regarded  from  another  stand- 
point,  namely  thai  of  exposure  to  infection.  Accordingly,  inquiry  must  be 
carefully  math:  t<»  ascertain  no1  only  whether  any  member  of  the  immediate 
family  or  a  relative  may  have  had   consumption,  but  whether,  if  so,   the 

ol7 
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patient  may  hare  been  exposed  In*  residence  in  the  same  house  with  sah 
individual.     Consequently  such  a  link  of  evidence  is  highly  important   since 
the  fact  of  tutierculosis  in  the  family  increases  the  weight  of  other  evidence 
pointing  to  its  existence  in  the  patient. 

Personal  History. — Minute  inquiry  must  he  instituted  regarding  the 
previous  state  of  health,  antecedent  illness  attended  witli  cough  and  in  par- 
ticular pleurisy,  enlarged  cervical  glands,  haemoptysis,  etc.,  since,  in  many 
cases,  facts  may  be  brought  out  which  indicate  the  beginning  of  infection 
months  or  even  years  earlier.  Such  inquiry  into  the  personal  history  niu^t 
also  include  the  search  after  symptoms  which,  too  trivial  to  attract  the 
patient's  notice,  may  yet  be  of  aid  in  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  condi- 
tion, Aside  from  expectoration  containing  bacilli  there  are  no  symptoms 
in  incipient  pulmonary  tuberculosis  which,  independent  of  anything  else, 
are  sufficient  for  a  positive  diagnosis  in  this  early  stage.  Some  of  them  are, 
nevertheless,  of  significance  and  these  will  now  be  considered  in  detail. 

Loss  of  Weight, — This  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  all  premonitory  symptoms. 
It  may  not  be  pronounced  but  is  progressive  and  is  associated  with  decrease 
of  strength,  pallor,  flaccid ity  of  the  musculature,  and  in  some  cases  with 
intellectual  weakness  and  a  degree  of  bodily  feebleness  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  growth,  occupation  or  any  other  conditions  likely  to  produce  fatigue. 
In  short,  the  symptoms  arc  those  of  neurasthenia. 

Relation  of  Weight  to  Height — This  is  also  important.  Normally  there 
should  be  twenty-five  pounds  in  the  adult  male  and  twenty-three  in  the  female 
to  each  foot  of  height  as  the  lowest  standard  of  weight  in  health.  Conse- 
quently, if  the  relation  of  weight  to  height  falls  below  this  standard,  it 
should  be  given  due  consideration  in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis. 

Anorexia  and  Dyspepsia* — Failure  of  appetite  is  in  most  instances  a 
noticeable  feature  and  may  be  absolutely  intractable  to  treatment.  It  may 
be  free  from  all  dyspeptic  symptoms  and  when  present  in  a  suspected  cue 
furnishes  evidence  in  favor  of  tuberculosis, 

The  dyspepsia  of  latent  or  incipient  disease  is  seen  in  several  forms 
(Mariani)  of  which  the  simplest  is  b  mere  functional  inactivity  of  digestion 
due  to  catarrh.  It  is  usually  associated  with  loss  of  appetite.  Another  form 
is  seen  in  girls  who  are  anaemic  and  who  present  signs  of  chlorosis.  The 
appetite  may  be  capricious  or  perverted;  eating  often  produces  a  painful 
sense  of  weight  and  tidiness  and  sometimes  epigastric  pain.  The  function 
of  the  stomach  is  normal,  however,  and  there  may  be  a  slight  liyperchlnrhydria. 

The  third  form  of  indigestion  which,  according  to  Mariani,  should  excite 
a  suspicion  of  incipient  tuberculosis  in  girls  when  not  traceable  to  any  other 
demonstrable  cause  is  that  associated  with  hyperchlorhydria.  This  type 
which  has  been  described  by  Marfan  is  distinguished  by  gastralgia  pyrosis, 
and  an  increased  appetite.  The  taking  of  food  is  apt  to  bring  on  a  fit  of 
coughing  and  tliis  may  be  followed  by  vomiting.  Marfan  declares  that  this 
form  of  hyperacid  dyspepsia  may  precede  the  development  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  by  many  months  and  even  a  year.  Dyspepsia  of  these  types 
should  arouse  in  the  physician  a  suspicion  of  the  possible  development,  if 
not  the  actual  existence  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
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Awrmifi. — The  changes  in  the  blood  of  the  tuheretllotti  have  been  dwelt 
on  at  length  under  Symptoms,  but  here  may  be  emphasized  certain  features 
that  niay  have  a  diagnostic  hearing.  The  form  of  the  anaemia  is  that  of  a 
chlorosis  with  this  distinction,  according  to  Hanot,  from  ordinary  chtor 
namely,  not  so  great  a  reduction  in  ihe  h&moglobill  and  a  slight  increase 
of  the  leucocytes.  Mariani  does  not  appear  to  coincide  in  this  statement, 
however,  and  it  is  my  experience  that  as  regards  the  leucocytes,  at  least,  Hanot 
goes  too  far. 

I  have  recently  studied  a  case  of  puhnonaryr  tulierculosis  in  so  incipient 
a  stage  that  local  signs  were  quite  indefinite.  U  was  the  pyrexia  which  first 
aroused  my  suspicions  and  in  the  examination  of  the  blood  it  was  found  that 
in  addition  to  a  reduction  of  haemoglobin  to  ti7>  per  cent  (Fleischl's  method) 
and  a  considerably  less  decrease  in  tbe  number  of  erythrocytes,  there  was  a 
tendency  to  leucopa'inia.  On  tun  separate  occasion  the  white  cells  num- 
bered hut  5,000  and  4,700  respectively.  There  are  few  conditions  in  which 
LeuOOpffinu  i  otriirs,  and  as  these  could  he  excluded,  the  low  percentage  of  the 
leucocytes  served  to  corroborate  the  conclusion  to  which  I  arrived  by  study 
of  other  findings. 

Leucocyte*.— Ill  connection  with  the  blood-changes  from  a  diagnostic 
point  of  view  must  be  mentioned  the  significance  to  he  attached  to  a  want 
of  byperleiicoeytosis.  Arneth  found  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  a  normal  or 
low  leucocyte  count,  which  agrees  with  the  reports  of  others  as  regards  the 
count  of  white  cells  in  incipient  and  early  rases,  If,  therefore,  ;i  suspected 
patient  who  is  running  a  temperature  from  99.5°  to  100.5°  or  possibly  101.5°  F. 
shows  a  tendency  lo  reduction  rather  than  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
leucocytes,  it  to  my  mind  furnishes  a  certain  modicum  of  evidence  in  favor 
of  tuberculosis.  The  suspicion  is  strengthened  if,  in  addition,  the  neutro- 
philes  show  a  disproportionate  increase  in  the  forms  with  one  and  two  nuclei 
as  reported  by  Arneth. 

Tach iff (i ni in. — Acceleration  of  the  pulse  is  so  constant  a  feature  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  that,  in  the  opinion  of  French  authors,  this  cinu in- 
stance may  he  utilized  in  the  recognition  of  incipient  cases.  A  pulse-rate  of 
90  to  100  in  the  absence  of  fever  or  other  demonstrable  causes  ut'  tachy- 
cardia should  always  lie  regarded  as  a  strong  corroborative  indication  of 
latent  or  incipient  tuberculosis  (Mariani).  Besaneon  has  recorded  cases  of 
latent  acceleration  of  the  heart's  rate  together  with  odeum  and  other 
signs  of  asystolism  which  were  caused  by  pressure  on  the  vagus  by  a  mass 
of  enlarged  bronchial  glands.  Such  a  circumstance  is  interesting  hut  can 
rarely  have  a  bearing  on  the  recognition  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 

A  further  noteworthy  characteristic  of  the  pulse  emphasised  by  Faisans 
is  Its  instability,  i.e.,  the  readiness  with  which  it  grow-  in  frequency  upon 
slight  cause.  This  is  seen  particularly  in  persons  who  are  erethistic  as  well 
as  tuberculous.  Finally  the  pulse  fails  to  respond  to  the  usual  influence  of 
poiture  as  in  health.  This  is  evinced  in  particular  by  it8  frequency  heing 
maintained  in  the  recumbent  position.  Accordingly,  it  U  such  features  as 
these  which  should  be  observed  in  estimating  the  diagnostic  value  of 
tachycardia . 
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L<  f  PuUt-Unttim, — Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  pulse  in 

its  relation  to  the  recognition  of  latent  and  Incipient  tuberenloais  I  most 
mention  the  decreased  tension  of  the  pulse*  Various  observer!  have  com- 
mented on  this  quality  anil  it  is  one  on  which  I  have  laid  much  stress  in 
early  diagnosis.  Not  only  is  blood -pressnis  lowered  as  determined  by  the 
sphygmomanometer,  hut  in  many  eases,  particularly  when  tachycardia  is 
pronounced,  the  finger  appreciates  a  striking  feebleness  and  compressibility 
of  the  pulse.  Tills  feature  taken  in  connection  with  other  symptoms  may, 
therefore,  prove  of  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  a  doubtful  ea<c. 

Dilatation  of  fhr  Pupils. — Hampoldi  originally  studied  the  state  of  the 
pupils  in  pulmonary  disease  and  Oommini  gave  it  especial  attention  in  i 
of  tuberculosis.     He  observed    mydriasis  of  one  eye  and   usually  on   the 
corresponding  to  the  areas  of  greatest  change.     Destre  following  in  the  line 
of  their  observations  has  studied  the  state  of  the  pupils  as  an  aid  in  >■ 
diagnosis  and   found   unilateral   dilatation   in    97  out   of    100   cases,      This 
mydriasis  may  be  permanent  or  transient  and  is  attributed  to  reflex  irrita- 
tion ti\'  the  sympathetic  by  way  of  the  vagus  and  inferior  cervical  ganglion  in 
consequence  of  pressure  by  enlarged  bronchial  gLu* 

Turban,  Aniat,  Somjues  and  others  have  confirmed  Desire's  observations, 
and  the  last-mentioned  cheered  in  three  eases  <>f  right-apes  diflgswi  noted 

US,  narrowing  of  the  palpebral  opening  and  diminution  with  retraction 
of  the  eyeball.  These  effect*  were  attributed  by  him  to  destruction  of  the 
iridodilator  fibers  of  the  sympathetic  in  its  passage  through  Hie  superior 
portion  of  pleural  sac  in  consequence  of  fibrous  thickening  of  this  mem- 
brane. 

These  various  abnormalities  in  the  state  of  the  pupils  are  highly  im 
I  rig  and  may,  in  some  instances,  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  existence  of  an 
early  tuhercul- 

Xrfinihiks. — So  many  are  the  causes  of  neuralgia  in  anaemic  individuals 
that  these  pains  would  scarcely  be  thought  of  significance  in  the  recognition 
of  the  malady  now  under  consideration.  Nevertheless,  considerable  diagl 
tic  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  neuralgias,  especially  intercostal  neuralgii 
situated  in  the  upper  thoracic  zone,  namely  in  the  infraclavicular  region  and 
behind  the  shoulder.  Persistent  pain  in  these  situations  and  independent  of 
any  other  demonstrable  cause  may,  in  suspected  patients,  prove  of  confirma- 
tory value. 

Errlhmn. — This  is  an  unstable,  excitable  state  of  the  nervous  and  circu- 
latory system,  which  is  not  nnfrequently  seen  in  young  persons  in  whom 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  developing.  I  have  seen  it  in  both  sexes  but  rather 
more  frequently,  I  think,  in  young  women.  They  are  in  some  instances 
noticeably  amende,  but  in  all  there  is  usually  the  history  of  their  haying 
always  been  u  very  nervoe 

I  encountered  it  recently  in  a  tuberculous  woman  of  thirty-sil   who 
very  thin,  but  in  whom  the  signs  of  disease  were  not  marked.     Her  fat 
stated  that  she  was  very  nervous  and  apt  to  faint  when  emotionally  disturbed. 
Slight  diagnostic  value,  therefore,  should  be  attached  to  erethism  or  nervo- 
vascular  excitability  of  the  sort  just  mentioned. 
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Tettiprraturp, — Xo  single  symptom  is  so  valuable  as  Hie  body-tempera- 
ture. Although  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  eases  of  incipient  tuberculoaii 
are  sometimes  encountered  which  present  a  normal  or  slightly  subnormal 
body-heat,  still  the  rule  is  for  a  developing  phthisis  to  be  declared  by  slight 
fever. 

The  degree  of  febrile  reaction  is  not  high  being  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  from  99 A°  to  100.5°  R  This  remark  applies  to  ambulatory  cases 
such  as  generally  consult  the  physician  in  his  office.  Acute  tuberculosis  of 
the  pneumonic  type  is  not  here  included  since  in  this  form  not  only  is  met 
high  and  pronounced,  but  also  there  is  usually  no  difficulty  in  the  determina- 
tion of  a  grave  pulmonary  disease. 

In  ;iny  suspected  case  of  incipient  lung  mischief  the  temperature  should 
be  recorded  several  times  daily.  It  is  my  custom  to  have  it  taken  and  writ* 
ten  down  every  three  hours  beginning  at  8  or  9  A.  If.  and  continuing  so  to 
do,  until  bedtime.  This  is  highly  important  in  those  cases  in  which  a  con- 
clusive diagnosis  cannot  be  marie  at  the  first  chest-examination.  If  the  tndi- 
vidual  is  suffering  from  incipient  pulmonary  tuberculosis  be  will  generally 
be  found  to  display  the  slight  but  significant  elevation  of  temperature  above 
mentioned,  some  time  during  the  Jay,  especially  in  the  afternoon  or  even- 
ing, and  with  great  regularity. 

An  irregular  intermitting  or  even  distinctly  remitting  type  of  fever  does 
not  belong  to  incipient  tuberculosis  and  suggests  either  some  other  cause 
or  some  complication.  On  this  account  it  is  highly  servic&abh  to  make  a 
leucocyte  count.  If  the  condition  is  tuberculosis  then'  will  be  found  cither 
no  increase  in  the  number  of  white  cells  or  an  actual  lencopaemia,  whereas 
if  the  fever  lie  due  to  pus  infection  there  will  usually  be  a  leucoeytoaii 
although  this  may  be  very  moderate.  More  will  be  said  on  this  subject  in 
tin*  consideration  of  the  differential  diagnosis* 

Another  highly  valuable  point  to  be  considered  is  the  effect  on  the  body- 
temperature  produced  by  physical  exercise.  Slighi  elevation  of  temperature 
is  probably  always  caused  by  prolonged  exertion,  as  walking,  yet  I  agree  with 
Penzoldt  and  Meissen  in  the  opinion  that  if  the  temperature  be  found  after 
I  walk  of  an  hour  to  have  risen  to  100,4*  F.  or  more,  It  may  b« 
very  suspicious  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  especially  if  it  be  a>-  with 

disproportionate  fatigue  and  other  doubtful  Bigns  of  incipient  disease.  The 
point  is,  that  such  an  elevation  of  temperature  is  highly  important  in  diag- 
nosis, only  when  the  individual  is  known  to  have  practically  a  normal  tem- 
perature directly  prior  to  his  walk.  If  the  thermometer  1**  held  in  the 
mouth,  which  by  th*>  way  is  not  to  be  recommended  in  so  important  a  mat- 
ter as  the  one  now  being  considered,  the  record  will  be,  it  must  t*?  remem- 
U  red,  a  degree  lower  than  in  the  rectum. 

In  all  cases  therefore  of  doubtful  diagnosis  an  opinion  should  be  with- 
held until  after  the  daily  temperature  baa  been  measured  foi  -t  a  week 
in  the  manner  described.     Thus  taken  it  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  aid 
arriving  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the  true  nature  of  the  C0£ 

Tjftstly,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  tuberculous  wr>meo  a  moderate 
e  reaction  takes  place  at  the  time  of  the  men-         3  oh  an  inerrc 
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body-temperature  may  be  taken,  therefore,  as  a  strong  i  ml  i  eat  ion  of  latent 
or  incipient  tuberculosis. 

Cough. — This  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  to  which  diagnostic  signifi- 
cance may  he  attached.  It  varies  much,  however,  in  different  casts.  It  is 
generally  short  and  dry  and  may  sometimes  be  so  slight  as  to  be  denied  alto- 
gether or  admitted  to  occur  only  in  the  early  morning.  Although  having 
been  of  the  opinion  that  some  degree  of  cough  is  never  really  wanting,  I 
have  recently  observed  a  case  in  which  this  symptom  did  not  exist.  It 
may  be  very  infrequent  as  well  as  trifling  or  it  may  in  rare  instances  prove 
a  most  troublesome  feature.  Cough  is  of  value  in  the  early  diagnosis  but 
only  when  associated  with  other  confirmatory  symptoms  and  physical  signs. 

Expectoration  is  absent  in  the  latent  and  often  in  incipient  cases  and 
when  present  is  scanty  and  mucous,  catarrhal  as  it  is  called.  Its  value  in 
diagnosis  lies  in  the  possibility  of  its  containing  tubercle  bacilli.  Conse- 
quently, the  presence  or  absence  of  expectoration  should  be  ascertained  and 
one  or  more  specimens  of  sputum  should  be  demanded  for  microscopic 
examination. 

If  bacilli  an  d  the  diagnosis  is  settled  at  once,  but  unfortunately 

this  is  frequently  not  the  case  in  the  incipient  stage.  In  such  an  event 
one  should  not  content  himself  with  a  single  examination  but  must  carefully 
inspect  daily  samples  of  sputum  over  a  considerable  period,  on  each  occasion 
searching  assiduously  through  a  number  of  slides. 

Method  of  staining  and  examining  sputa  for  tubercle  bacilli.  This  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  bacillus  when  once  properly  stained  tenaciously 
retains  the  stain  even  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  mineral  acid,  whereas 
all  other  bacteria  (hat  happen  to  be  also  present  become  decolorized. 

Morning  sputum  Is  best,  since  most  likely  to  contain  the  germ.  It  is 
recommended  that  one  ■  >f  the  firm  grayish  masses  be  selected  and  by  means 
of  a  platinum  wire  nr  suitable  forceps  be  laid  mi  the  surface  of  the  cover- 
glass,  crushed  and  then  spread  out  in  a  thin  uniform  layer.  After  this  has 
been  fixed  by  heal    in  tin-  ordinary  way  it  is  then  stained  as  follow*: 

(1)  Stain  the  entire  surface  of  the  cover-glass  with  a  earhol-fuchsine 
solution  (ten  parts  <d"  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  fuchsine  in  ninety 
parts  of  a  5-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  the  so-called  Ziehl-Neelson 
solution)  and  then  sham  gently  over  a  Bunsen  flame.  (2)  Wash  in  dis- 
tilled water,  (11)  Decolorize  with  a  30-per-cent  aqueous  solution  of  strong 
nitric  acid  until  the  red  color  disappears,  but  do  not  allow  the  acid  to  remain 
in  contact  with  the  preparation  for  more  than  a  few  seconds  lest  the  germs 
themselves  he  deprived  of  the  stain.  (I)  Wash  thoroughly  in  water  as 
before.  (§)  Wash  for  thirty  seconds  in  9  5-per-cent  alcohol.  (6)  Stain  with 
solution  of  methylene-blue.     (7)   Wash  in  water,  mount  and  examine. 

The  above  method  may  he  shortened  one  step  by  the  use  of  Gabb* 
solution  of  methylene-blue  which  is  acid,  as  follows,  (methylene-blue  t 
parts,  sulphuric  acid  twenty-five  parte  and   v  tventy-five  parts)    a 

serves   to   decolorize   other  bacteria    while   at   the   same    time   staining   m 
blue  all  but  the  tubercle  bacilli.     The  method  just   described  is  simple 
rapid  and  with  a  little  practice  will  enable  anyone  to  recognize  the  bat 
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which  are  seen  as  red  slightly  curved  rods  such  as  have  been  shown  in 
Plate  VII. 

d&Umfrdation  of  the  sputum  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
our  to  discover  tubercle  bacilli  when  present  in  small  numbers.  A  ready 
means  of  precipitating  the  solid  portion  of  the  sputum  is  recommended  as 
follows:  Either  by  means  of  boiling  water  or  steam  the  sputum  is  heated 
in  a  test-tube  and  then  allowed  to  stand  for  fifteen  minutes.  This  coagu- 
lates (he  cells  and  albuminous  ingredients  of  the  sputum  which  sink  to  the 
'"'Horn  as  a  dense  sediment.  After  having  poured  off  the  supernatant  Huid, 
the  precipitate  is  stained  and  examined  in  the  manner  given  above. 

As  has  been  stated  already,  the  recognition  of  the  specific  bacillus  is  the 
only  absolute  means  of  diagnosis  if  one  speaks  in  a  strictly  scientific  sense. 
Unfortunately  expectoration  is  not  always  to  be  bad  in  cases  of  latent  and 
incipient  pulmonary  tul>erculosis  and  it  is  in  these  yery  cases  that  an  early 
diagnosis  is  desirable.  Consequently  the  physician  must  rely  not  upon  labora- 
tory but  upon  clinical  diagnosis,  such  as  I  am  endeavoring  to  bring  out  under 
history,  symptoms  and  physical  signs. 

HtTmopttjsiji. — The  consideration  of  the  symptomatic  diagnosis  of  incipi- 
ent tuberculosis  would  not  be  complete  without  a  few  words  devoted  to  this 
symptom.  Expectoration  of  blood  is  always  suggestive  of  the  presence  of 
tubercles  in  the  lungs,  especially  when  it  occurs  without  previous  indications 
of  disease.  Although  it  may  not  necessarily  arise  from  tuberculosis  it  does, 
nevertheless,  owe  its  origin  to  this  affection  in  such  an  overwhelming  pro- 
portion of  cases  that  when  more  obvious  causes  are  not  discoverable  haemop- 
tysis may  be  considered  of  immense  diagnostic  value  even  in  the  absence 
of  demonstrable  pulmonary  lesions.  For  further  particulars  on  this  sub- 
ject the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  dealing  with  Pulmonary  Haemor- 
rhage. 

Physical  Sign*  of  Diagnostic  Import, — In  few  departments  of  clinical 
diagnosis  is  greater  expertness  required  iban  in  the  detection  of  those  trifling 
deviations  from  the  norm,  as  they  might  seem  to  the  tyro,  vet  which  are  of 
such  Significance  to  the  skilled  diagnostician.  The  first  essential,  therefore, 
is  a  knowledge  of  normal  differences  and  the  second  is  the  ability  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  value  of  physical  signs  when  compared  with  or  set  over 
against  certain  symptoms. 

I  would  especially  caution  the  reader  against  mistaking  the  changes  in 
pulmonary  resonance  and  in  breath-sounds  caused  by  deformities  of  the 
thorax  for  those  produced  by  disease  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma.  Spinal 
scoliosis,  even  when  .-light,  may,  and  often  does,  occasion  perceptible  impair- 
ment of  the  lung  that  is  impinged  upon  by  the  spinal  curvature,  and  may 
on  this  account  occasion  difficulty. 

The  greatest  perplexity  arisen  however,  when  an  individual  with  scoliosis 
or  kyphoscoliosis  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  and  the  changes  in  the  lung  are  on  the  side  toward 
wdiich  the  spinal  column  deviate-;,  hi  such  a  cast*  very  great  judgment  anil 
discrimination  are  necessary  if  one  is  correctly  to  interpret  the  clinical 
timlings. 
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Changes    to    he    sought   for   by    (a)    Inspection. — -These    are     (1)    slight 
Wasting  of  the  scapuhi-humrra}  or  shouhlrr-ijirdle  muscles.      This    ifl   < 
(he  earliest  signs  and.  in  my  experi  rarely  missed  if  carefully  sought 

for.     I  am  usually  able  to  detect  it  most  plainly  in  the  muscles  covering  the 
supraspinous  and  infraspinous  fosse  of  the  scapula. 

The  wasting  of  these  muscles  can  be  perceived  by  looking  down  on  them 
from  behind  and  one  side  or  by  passing  the  hands  gently  over  them  on  the 
two  sides  simultaneously.  If  the  tuberculous  deposits  are  unilateral  and 
the  muscular  wasting  exists  only  or  is  more  marked  on  the  same  sul 
atrophy  can  usually  be  readily  distinguished  and  furnishes  a  valuable  early 
sign  of  incipient  tuberculosis. 

(2)  Flattening  of  the  chest  in  the  infraclavicular  region  on  the  affr 
side  is  another  sign  perceptible  by  inspection.  This,  in  early  eases,  is  the 
result  of  the  muscular  atrophy  which  involves  the  pectorals  as  well  ai  Bm 
muscles  on  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  shoulder.  This  flattening  is  associated 
with  more  or  less  sinking  of  the  supraclavicular  region  so  that  the  collar 
bone  stands  out  more  prominently  than  does  its  fellow  and  the  entire  apex 
looks  somewhat  shrunken. 

(3)  In  early  cases  there  is  usually  observable  on  very  careful  inspection 
some  difference  in  the  two  apices  as  regards  their  respiratory  movement. 
This  is  shown  by  retarded  expansion  of  the  affected  apex  on  inspiration. 
Considerable  skill  is  required  to  appreciate  this  difference  in  cases  of  Limited 
tuberculous  infiltration,  since,  if  the  patient  is  told  to  take  a  deep  breath, 
he  is  apt  to  call  inio  play  ihe  auxiliary  muscles  of  respiration  which  then 
lift  rather  than  expand  the  chest  and  thus  tend  to  obscure  the  very  thing  the 
physician  is  desirous  of  seeing.  Consequently  it  is  better  attentively  to  in- 
spect  the  respiratory  play  during  quiet  or  but  slightly  deepened  respiration. 

(4)  Diminished  excursion-movement  of  the  diaphragm  on  the  affected 
side  is  another  early  sign  insisted  upon  by  Francis  11.  Williams  and  other- 
who  are  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  fluoroscopy  for  the  diagnosis  of  incipient  cases, 
It  is  caused  by  a  loss  of  elasticity  of  the  lung  the  same  as  is  the  raelrictoil 
expansion  of  the  apex,  or  by  pleuritic  adhesions  which  may  likewise  exist 
at  the  summit  of  the  lung. 

II'  the  physician  has  not  access  to  0]  -Kill  in  the  use  of  the  X-ray  ho 
may  be  able  to  detect  this  defective  play  of  the  diaphragm  by  looking  for 
Lit  tens  shadorv-sign,  care  being  taken  to  compare  the  two  halves  of  the 
thorax,  since  in  some  individuals  this  shadow-sign  is  naturally  ill-defined. 

If  a  person  He  with  uncovered  chest  upon  a  couch  or  table  in  a  good  light 
and  ihe  physician  standing  at  his  feet  watch  attentively  the  lower  portion 
of  his  chest  during  quiet  respiration,  b  distinct  shadow  can  usually  be  seen 
to  move  downward  during  inspiration  and  upward  during  expiration  on  that 
anterior  inferior  portion  of  the  chest-surface  at  either  side  corresponding  fa) 
the  situation  of  the  diaphragm. 

This  ia  the  shadow  caused  by  the  movement  of  the  diaphragm  origina 
described  by  Littcn.     In  health  this  shadow  has  a  play  of  from  one  to  t\ 
inches  and  when  well  marked  is  a  good  index  of  the  expansion  of  the  lui 
It    is   not   well   seen    in    women    with    large    mammary    development   and 
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restricted  or  abolished  by  pleuritic  adhesions  <>r  by  any  other  di.sni*t«  whi.h 
interferes  with  the  respiratory  play  of  the  lung-      Omnmqmmtli    Qm   toil 

or  unmistakable  diminution  of  this  shadow  on  one  ridfl  furnishes  information 
which,  taken  in  connection  with  other  obscure  physical  signs  may  aid   urn 
terially  in  the  recognition  of  incipient  tuberculosis. 

In  utilizing  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  by  inspection  in  these  early  cam* 
one  must  bear  in  mind  that  as  there  are  wide  differences  in  the  extent  of 
the  tuberculous  deposit  and  in  the  length  of  time  during  which  tabmkl 
have  been  developing,  so  there  are  corresponding  differences  in  the  distinct- 
of  the  early  clinical  manife>tuti-m-.  In  one  case  the  physical  signs 
may  be  quite  distinct  yet  slight,  whereas  in  another  they  are  indistinct  or 
even  wanting  altogether.  It  is  the  detection  of  very  slight  differences,  there- 
fore, which  is  important. 

(h)  Palpatio*. — I  have  rarely  found  this  of  material  aid  in  the  diagnosis 
of  latent  and  incipient  cases.  Theoretically,  the  consolidation  of  pulmonary 
parenchyma  occasioned  by  the  growth  of  tubercles  ought  to  facilitate  the 
transmission  of  vocal  fremitus  and  this  increase  of  vibration  ought  to  be 
available  for  diagnosis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  is  sometimes  the  case  and 
the  hand  is  able  to  appreciate  more  fremitus  over  one  apex  than  over  the 
other. 

There  are  other  cases,  however,  in  which  the  pectoral  fremitus  is  dimin- 
ished rather  than  intensified  over  an  apex  which  subsequent  percussion  shows 
to  be  distinctly  impaired.  It  has  happened  to  me  more  than  once  that,  hav- 
ing palpated  the  chest  as  is  my  wont  and  having  detected  greater  vocal  vibra- 
tion on  one  side  and  hence  assumed  that  that  must  be  the  affected  apex,  I 
have  been  surprised  by  finding  it  the  more  resonant  of  the  two. 

In  such  a  case  I  presume  the  apparently  incongruous  findings  are  due 
either  to  old  pleuritic  thickening  or  to  small  caseating  areas  of  tuberculous 
broncho-pneuuionia  which,  by  obliterating  whole  groups  of  lobules,  occasion 
loss  of  resonance  and  in  some  way  interfere  with  the  conduction  to  the 
surface  of  the  vibrations  in  the  column  of  air  produced  bj  spoken  words. 

The  real  value  of  palpation  lies  in  tbe  detection  of  augmented  pectoral 
fremitus  over  a  small  circumscribed  area  at  one  apex,  e.  gv,  in  the  supra- 
scapular region  (see  Fig.  52)  where  occurs  the  primary  tuberculous  deposit. 
Such  a  finding  would  indicate  some  localized  condition  favoring  better  con- 
duction; and  what  more  likely  in  a  case  of  suspected  tuberculosis  than  a 
patch  of  broncho-pneumonia  offering  suitable  conditions  for  its  detection  by 
this  method  !  Nevertheless,  it  is  my  belief  that  when  such  a  patch  is  dis- 
coveriible  by  palpation,  it  is  also  detectible  by  percussion  and  with  greater 
certainty. 

(c)  Percussion. — So  much  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  examiner  in 
practising  this  mode  of  chest-examination  that  tun  ,,r  more  men  may  draw 
different  conclusions  from  percussion  of  a  case  at  the  same  sitting.  More- 
over, the  situation  and  extent  of  the  lesion  are  of  such  vital  importance  as 
to  make  the  results  of  percussion  uncertain.  Theoretically  a  lilBg  thai  i*1 
the  seat  of  tuberele  should  yield  more  or  less  loss  of  percussion-resonance,  but 
in  actual  practice  we  do  not  always  lind  demonstrable  impa1 
IB 
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percuss  ion -no  to.     This  may  be  attributable  either   In   the   small    size   of 
tuberculous  focus  or  to  its  separation  from  the  surface  by  a  sufficient  lv  thick- 
layer  of  healthy  parenchyma  to  conceal  the  tuberculous  mass  beneath. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  I  recommend  that  in  any  doubtful  ease,  per- 
cussion be  performed  alternately  by  a  light  and  firm  lingering  or  legato  stroke 
while  at  the  same  time  the  pleximeter  finger  is  pressed  firmly  and  evenly 
against  the  surface  of  the  chest,  I  am  convinced  also  that  the  finders  ar? 
preferable  to  the  use  of  hammer  and  plessimeter  of  whatever  material,  sine 
tin  v  enable  one  to  appreciate  an  increased  sense  of  resistance  and  tin 
positive  aid  in  detecting  small  consolidated  areas. 

The  percussion-stroke  does  not  need  to  be  heavy  and  sledgehammer-like 
Indeed  such  is  usually  a  mistake  in  these  early  cases.  Let  it  be  gentle  and 
of  varying  degrees  of  strength  since  by  so  doing  one  may  detect  foei  at  a 
depth,  or  pleuritic  thickening  at  the  periphery.  Even  when  performed  in 
this  manner  and  with  all  the  skill  nf  which  the  physician  is  capable  be  ma1. 
fail  to  detect  any  difference  in  the  resonance  of  the  two  apices.  Should 
slight  dullness  be  delected,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  at  the  apex  behind  than 
in  front  for  reasons  previously  stated  under  Physical  Signs.  In  most  cases 
wlu-n  the  suprascapular  region  is  impaired  it  is  found  that  resonance  is 
also  impaired  above  the  clavicle  and  that  the  apex  is  slightly  retracted. 

Tuberculous  disease  causes  retraction  of  the  lung  at  the  site  of  the  lesion, 
and  hence  an  appreciable  shrinkage  of  the  affected  apex  is  one  of  the  en- 
percussion  evidence*  of  incipient  phthisis.  It  will  be  noted  that  I  said  one 
of  the  earliest  percussion  evidences  of  incipient  phthisis.  This  was  done 
advisedly  because  1  agree  with  Granger  and  others  in  the  opinion  that  aus- 
cultation  is  a  more  delicate  means  of  recognizing  slight  circumscrilied  ch. 
than  is  percussion, 

Impairment  of  resonance  at  one  apex  may  be  caused  by  other  condition;' 
ihan  tuberculosis,  e.  it.,  kyphoscoliosis;  yet  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  general 
proposition  that  dullness  in  tins  situation  points  to  the  disease  we  are  now 
considering,  In  cases  not  due  to  tuberculosis,  however,  there  is  apt  to  ba 
:i  general  loss  of  resonance  not  merely  along  the  inner  horder  of  the  lum: 
but  to  some  extent  throughoul  ihe  entire  upper  lobe.  Whereas  in  tuberculosis 
the  earliest  changes  arc  circumscribed  as  was  shown  in  considering  the  mor- 
bid anatomy.  Consequently,  if  the  physician  can  detect  slight  dullness  over 
a  limited  area  behind  and  not  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  lobe,  he  ma\\ 
if  other  data  corroborate,  set  it  down  as  indicative  of  latent  or  incipient 
tuberculosis, 

(d)  Auscultation.- — Herein  lirs  the  most  delicate  means  of  detecting  in- 
cipient disease  \m\  it  presupposes  accuracy  of  hearing  and  perfect  familiarity 
with  normal   breath-sounds.     These  conditions  are  essential  on  the   par 
the  examiner  since  he  is  called  on  in  (his  class  of  cases  to  appreciate  * 
yel  significant  modifications  of  the  respiratory  murmur. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fad  that  the  primary  site  of  tuberculous  dej 
is  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  apex,  about  an  inch  from  its  summi 
examiner   should  direct  special  attention   to   the  suprascapular   and    n 
the   infraclavicular  region,  as  is  only  too  often  done.     If  disease  e\i<t 
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breath-sounds  at  this  point  are  likely  to  present  either  of  two  deviations  from 
the  >oft  vesicular  murmur  of  health.  The  more  frequent  of  these  is  rough- 
nest  ,,[  the  vntpifiutn.  This  is  the  characteristic  insisted  upon  by  Granger 
and  other  French  writers  as  furnishing  the  earliest  appreciable  evidence  of 
latent  or  incipient  tuberculosis. 

Mv  experience  is  is  full  accord  with  this  statement.  In  addition  there 
is  usually  a  lengthening  of  the  expirium  which  may  at  the  same  time  poaaess 
a  somewhat  sharpened  quality.  Lengthening  of  expiration  is,  however,  of 
less  significance  than  is  roughness  of  inspiration.  This  latter  quality  often 
is  found  to  stand  out  with  marked  distinctness  when  comparison  is  made 
between  the  sounds  in  this  area  and  those  of  the  parts  roundabout  or  on  the 
opposite  side. 

In  a  smaller  proportion  of  cases  the  breath-sounds  are  enfeebled  or,  as 
the  Germans  say,  indeterminate.  This  peculiarity  is  also  highly  suggestive  of 
tubercle  but  docs  not,  as  it  seems  to  rue,  possess  the  same  value  as  does  the 
roughness  of  the  inspiratory  sound. 

Finally  the  voice-sounds  must  also  be  carefully  studied  hut  they  do  not 
always  furnish  as  much  information  as  do  the  breath-sounds.  When  tuber- 
culous i  uii  1 1  nil  inn  exists  the  voice  is  likely  to  be  exaggerated  (bronehophonic) 
arid  the  whisper  i>  more  than  usually  clear  and  sharply  defined. 

As  the  disease  advances  to  the  production  of  signs  and  symptoms  mark- 
ing the  stage  of  activity  the  ureas  of  secondary  involvement  appear  and 
diagnosis  becomes  raster.  There  is  now  roughness  of  breathing  in  front 
which  may  really  he  classed  as  broncho-vesicular.  But  by  the  time  ausculta- 
tory evidence  of  disease  appears  in  front  there  are  apt  to  be  adventitious 
sounds  behind  which  render  error  of  diagnosis  scarcely  possible. 

These  are  a  collection  of  tine  clicks  or  crepitant  rales  which  are  heard 
over  the  upper  portion  of  the  suprascapular  fossa.  The\  are  very  like  the 
crepitant  rales  of  acute  pneumonia  hut  are  not  so  sharply  crackling.  As 
might  be  expected  these  rales  are  heard  behind  at  an  earlier  period  and 
more  distinctly  thai]  elsewhere  tor  the  reason  that  the  disease  advances 
more  rapidly  posteriorly  than  in  front.  They  are  brought  out  more 
clearly  by  deep  inspiration  and  by  cough,  especially  if  the  cough  be  made 
to  follow  expiration  immediately,  that  is,  before  another  inspiration  is 
taken. 

Under  such  conditions  the  rales  or  signs  of  moisture  as  they  fin1  often 
called,  are  so  characteristic  that  they  cannot  well  be  confounded  with  any 
other  adventitious  sounds.  They  are  not  pathognomonic  but  are  very  diag- 
nostic when  combined  with  other  data  described  above. 

tsolated  subcrepitanl  rales  fiver  an  apex  high  up  may  sometimes  be  simu- 
lated by  indistinct  crackling  sounds  generated  in  the  throat  by  the  act  of 
swallowing  and  hence  patients  with  doubtful  signs  should  be  cautioned 
against  swallowing  during  auscultation  of  the  apices.  With  ordinary  care, 
however,  mistakes  of  this  kind  can  be  avoided.  A  less  frequent  rale  is  a 
line  sihilus  over  the  affected  apex.  It  may  mislead  one  into  the  belief  that 
the  case  is  an  acute  bronchitis  but  if  the  rfde  is  posterior  or  confined  to  one 
apex,  it  lias  the  same  significance  as  has  crepitus  in  this  situation. 
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Summary  of  Diagnostic  Data  in  Incipient  Cases. —  (n)   History  of  p<> 
ble  infection  by  residence  in  the  same  house  with  a   tuberculous  relative. 

{b)   History    of    previous    pleurisy,    etc.      (Y)    (Jradual    loss    of    weight    not 
attributable  to  other  disease  oz  ascertainable  cause,     (*/)  (iradual  declini 
strength  with  or  without  Loss  of  appetite,     (>)  An  aauemi  boo  gray 

Dolor,  often  with  a  Wight  eye.      (/)    Daily  temperature  from  99.4*  to  100.4 
being  generally  most  marked  and  constant  In  the  afternoon  or  early  evening. 
(tj)   Pseudo-chlorosis  with  normal  or  diminished  number  of  the  1' 
and   Arncth's   changes  in  the  neutrophile  elements.     (/*)    Slight    dry   cough 
or,  if  there  is  expectoration,  this  may  be  with  or  without  bacilli,     (t)   Fre- 
quent,   low-tension    pulse.      (/)    Ha-moptysis   days,   weeks   or    possibly    months 
before,      (fc)    Slight  atrophy  of  the  shoulder-girdle  muscles.     (J)   Slight  flat- 
tening or  depression  of  one  apex,     (m)   Loss  of  Lit  ten's  shadow— ign  on  one 
side,      (n)    Slight    increase  of  pectoral    fremitus  over  a  limited  area  at    one 
apes  generally  behind,     i        §      la   impairment  of   resonance  at   one  e 
usually  more  apparent  behind  over  a  circumscribed  axes  corresponding  in  site- 
to  the   primary   focus   of  disease,      (p)    Roughened   inspiration   in   1 
situation  or  indeterminate  or  broncho-vesicular  or  even  feeble  bronchial  breath- 
ing  at  one  apex,  especially  behind,     (y)  Sibilus  or  line  crepitant   rah •-  at 
an  apex,  very  limited  in  extent  and  brought  out  more  clearly  by  deep  inspira- 
tion and  by  cough. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  supjtose  that  all  of  the  points  are  present  in  every 
ease  of  Suspected  tuberculosis.     The  most  of  them  are  likely  to  be,  and   yet 
one  is  frequently  required  to  make  a  diagnosis  in  ;i  ease  showing  on! 
decrease  in  weight,  debility  and   cough.     Physical   signs  may   l»o  inappre- 
ciable or  so  vague  as  to  be  of  very  little  aid.     In  such  an  event  the  study 
of  the   temperature  and   the  blood-count   must  be   relied    on,   and   if   these 
agree  with  what  one  would  expect  to  find  in  incipient  tuberculous  int-  < 
ami  if  they  are  associated  with  changes  at  one  apex  of  such  indefinite  char- 
acter as  to  leave  one  in  doubt  when  depending  on  these  last  alone;  if,  I  rejK?at, 
there  he  such  a  conjunction  of  symptoms  and  uncertain  signs  in  a  BUsp 
case,  the  diagnosis  should  be  niade  inferentially  at  least. 

It  is  a  serious  matter  to  make  a  wrong  diagnosis  in  either  direction 
as  regards  the  future  welfare  of  the  individual,  it  is  heller  incorrectly  to  state 
incipient  tuberculosis  to  be  present,  than  to  overlook  it.  Still  one  should 
never  rest  content  with  uncertainty,  and  when  one  of  the  not  infrequent  cases 
arises  in  which  one  is  dubious,  even  after  the  most  careful  and  painstaking 
study,  only  two  steps  are  open  to  him.  Either  he  must  keep  the  individual 
under  close  observation  until  by  repeated  and  frequent  examinations  he  can 
arrive  at  a  positive  opinion,  or  he  must  resort  to  the  tuberculins  test. 

The  Use  of  Koch's  Tuberculin  for  Diagnostic  Purposes. — Th;  baa 

now  been  employed  in  so  many  cases  in  both  man  and  animals  that  its  use 
can  no  longer  be  considered  experimental.     Two  queri  ,  however,  in 

this  connection,  namely,   is  it   safe  to  use  tuberculin   for  this   purpose  and 
does  the  characteristic  reaction  necessarily  denote  pulmonary  tubercuh 

In  answer  to  the  first  question  it  may  be  replied  that  its  safety  depet 
on  the  size  of  the  dose  and  the  manner  of  its  administration.    Pulmonary 
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hemorrhage  and  acute  tuberculous  broncho-pneumouia  have  been  known  to 
follow  its  injection  in  a  few  instances,  yet  such  is  their  rarity  that  they  may 
he  left  out  of  account,  provided  proper  precautions  are  observed. 

The  initial  dose  is  from  1  to  3  milligrams,  hut  by  some  clinicians  a  single 
milligram  is  not  considered  sufficient  to  produce  Teaction  in  most  cases  of 
latent  tuberculosis.  Should  the  initial  dose,  whatever  this  may  be,  fail  to 
produce  I  he  characteristic  reaction,  a  second  injection  of  double  amount 
may  he  given  after  a  lapse  of  three  days,  Should  this  second  dose  be 
also  negative,  then  after  another  interval  of  three  days  a  third  injection 
of  six  to  ten  mg.  may  be  administered.  Should  this  last-mentioned  dose  of 
10  ruff,  prove  likewise  fruitless  the  ease  may  be  dismissed  as  probably  not 
tuberculous. 

In  most  instances,  if  tuberculosis  he  present,  reaction  will  follow  before 
so  large  an  amount  as  10  mg.  has  been  readied.  11  is  better  to  begin  with 
the  minimum  dose  and  very  gradually  work  up  to  the  limit  even  if  more 
than  three  injections  are  required  than  to  do  harm  by  too  high  an  initial 
dose  or  I <mi  rapid  an  increase. 

The  temperature  should  be  recorded  several  times  a  day  for  at  least  three 
days  prior  to  the  test,  and  as  the  reaction  is  likely  to  occur  at  the  end  of 
about  twelve  hours  it  is  best  to  make  the  injection  in  the  late  evening  .so  that 
the  results  may  be  observed  on  the  following  day. 

Reaction  is  evinced  by  rise  of  temperature  of  at  least  2°  P.,  aching  of  the 
extremities  and  back  and  in  some  cases  by  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  more 
marked  the  reaction,  the  more  intense  are  the  constitutional  symptoms.  In 
some  cases  examination  of  the  lungs  discloses  fine  moist  rales  at  the  seal 
of  lesion.  The  constitutional  disturbance  usually  subsides  in  from  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eigh!  hours. 

The  second  query  concerning  significance  of  the  reaction  is  also  pertinent 
As  a  mailer  of  fact  tuberculosis  is  not  the  only  disease,  e.g.,  syphilis,  which 
favors  the  production  of  symptoms  that  indicate  reaction.  Nevertheless,  such 
is  their  rarity  that  a  reaction  may  he  regarded  as  denoting  tuberculous  disease. 
Herein  Lies  the  difficulty  aa  respects  latent  or  incipient  lesions  in  the  lungs. 
The  characteristic  reaction  may  ensue  and  yet  the  disease  lie  situated  in  BOBie 
other  structure  as,  e.g.,  bronchial  or  mesenteric  glands. 

If  an  individual  complaining  of  debility,  with  or  without  certain  chest 
symptoms,  as  cough,  displays  reaction  to  tuberculin,  he  is  probably  tuber- 
culous; and  if  a  cure f id  chest-examination  has  revealed  signs  of  doubtful 
significance  before  the  test,  suspicion  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  becomes  a 
certainty  in  the  light  of  I  he  reaction. 

My  personal  experience  with  this  means  of  diagnosis  has  not  been  great, 
for  1  can  now  recall  very  few  cases  in  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  arrive 
at  a  definite  diagnosis  by  recourse  to  the  various  other  means  recommended; 
as  record  of  the  daily  temperature  for  a  week,  examination  of  the  blood  and 
a  second  or  third  chest-examination.  I  do  not  lay  any  claim  to  greater  skill 
than  can  be  acquired  by  any  practitioner  of  twenty  year-'  experience  in  this 
dass  of  eases.  I  mention  this  only  to  encourage  the  young  physician  to 
pa » n  s  t  a  k  I  ng  i  n  v  es  t  i  ga  t  i  on. 
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them  are  pneumonia  and   active  or  passive 
ill,  tumors,  syphilis,  etc.     Consequently  it 
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the  less  valuable  to  the  clinician  since  even  in  such  conditions  a  diagnosis 
i-  rendered  possible  which,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  may  be  considered 
early.  Mayhcw  ivlms  upon  the  skiagraph  to  the  exclusion  of  the  fl  Horoscope 
and  has  exhibited  numerous  plates  which  prove  the  usefulness  of  this  means 
of  diagnosis  in  lioth  early  and  late  cases.  Solly  lays  particular  stress  on  the 
value  of  the  skiagraph  for  the  exclusion  of  tuberculosis  in  doubtful  cases  as 
well  as  for  the  detection  of  disseminated  foci  not  open  to  detection  by  physical 
examination  of  the  chest.  It  may  hen1  he  added  that  in  the  X-ray  lies  a  means 
of  detecting  and  outlining  cavities. 

Spirftmetrtf. — The  detection  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  of  inestimable 
importance  in  its  period  of  development,  i.e.,  before  it  has  begun  to  occasion 
appreciable  influence  on  the  general  health,  or  when  there  is  doubt  whether 
such  symptoms  us  exist  are  to  be  attributed  to  an  incipient  manifesta- 
tion  of  disease.  Its  diagnosis  at  this  time  is  so  difficult,  moreover,  that  in- 
genious minds  have  been  and  still  are  active  in  the  invention  of  mechanical 
appliances  that  may  prove  of  aid  in  tins  matter.  The  general  practitioner 
may  not  be  able  to  command  these  and  might  not  be  able  to  use  them  skill- 
fully if  he  possessed  them.  Moreover  in  my  opinion  the  most  of  them  are  not 
so  practical  as  to  make  them  of  material  assistance,  hut  inasmuch  as  they 
have  either  received  the  indorsement  of  clinicians  or  are  now  attracting  their 
attention,  they  will  be  described. 

The  spirometer  is  an  apparatus  for  the  measurement  of  the  respiratory 
capacity  and  in  its  best  form  consists  of  a  tank  or  vessel  which  is  inverted 
and  submerged  in  a  water-hath.  By  means  of  a  rubber  tube  the  exhaled 
breath  may  be  conducted  to  the  interior  of  this  chamber  which  then  rises 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  to  a  height  depending  upon  the  quantity  of 
air  thus  exhaled.  A  manometer  connected  with  this  movable  chamber  reg- 
isters the  amount  of  air  expired, 

lu  a  healthy  individual  there  is  a  constant  and  definite  relation  between 
the  stature  and  the  respiratory  capacity.  For  a  man  this  is  20  eem.  of  air 
to  each  mi.  of  height  while  in  an  adult  woman  this  ratio  is  17  to  1.  If  the 
lungs  are  diseased  respiratory  capacity  is  reduced,  therefore  a  reduction  of 
the  normal  ratio  }-  considered  suspicious  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  when  no 
other  gross  pathological  lesions  are  determinable.  Spirometry  is  open  to  the 
objection,  however^  thai  practice  and  skill  in  the  use  of  the  apparatus,  els  well 
as  other  factors  outside  nf  the  lungs  have  much  to  do  with  the  results.  For 
tliis  reason  I  long  ago  abandoned  the  use  of  this  instrument,  It  may  be  of 
service,  nevertheless,  by  enabling  the  phthisic-therapist  to  determine  the  results 
of  treat  merit  in  a  given  case. 

Pneumography.- — This  is  a  method  of  obtaining  a  graphic  representation 
or  tracing  of  the  respiratory  movements,  on  which  Hirlz  and  Brouardel  are 
said  to  lay  particular  stress.  They  find  that  in  normal  respiration  the  tracing 
is  made  up  nf  four  lines  as  follows:  the  first  is  a  line  of  ascent  which  corre- 
sponds to  inspiration,  the  second  corresponds  to  the  acme  or  summit  of  the 
respiratory  curve,  the  third  or  descending  line  (o  expiration  and  the  fourth  to 
the  period  of  repose  or  apnoea.  In  the  early  strnre  nf  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
these  lines  are  reduced  to  three  in  consequence  of  a  lengthening  of  the  line  of 
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expiratory  descent  and  the  obliteration  of  the  fourth  line  or  line  of  pulmonary 
collapse. 

Aschsrd  in  his  report  on  New  Methods  of  Diagnosis   before    the   Inta- 
national  Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  Paris,  1905,  is  authority  for  tli-  rit 

that  the  conclusions  of  Hirtz  and  Brnuardel  arc  controverted  by  the  observa- 
I  inns  of   Letulle   and    Fompilian.     These   investigators   find    the    respiratory 
rhythm  of  the  tuberculous  so  variable  that  no  type  can  be  determined 
may  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  sueli  individuals. 

Robin's  Measurement  of  Gaseous  Exchange  During  Respiration. — Tbe 
experiments  along  this  line  made  by  Robin  and  Dinet  have  been  referred 
to  already  in  Analysis  of  Symptoms  under  the  discussion  of  the  respiratory 
system.  According  to  their  elaborate  series  of  investigations  there  is  an 
increased  activity  in  the  tuberculous  as  regards  the  excretion  of  C02  and  * 
intake  and  absorption  of  oxygen.  Accordingly,  they  believe  ilmt  in  the  de- 
tection of  such  an  increase  of  respiratory  activity  may  l>e  found  an  important 
aid  in  the  early  diagnosis  of  bodily  states  predisposing  to  pulmonary  tub. ■:- 
culosia  and  also  of  latent  and  incipient  disease. 

Kb  Asehard  very  pertinently  remarks  this  method  of  studxin*;  tbe  activity 
of  respiratory  chemistry  is  highly  interesting  and  may  prove  of  immense  value 
to  the  pathologist.  It  ran  scarcely  prove  of  practical  aid  to  the  clinician, 
however,  in  determining  the  presence  of  latent  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  The 
apparatus  is  very  simple  but  in  carrying  out  the  technique  of  the  method 
very  great  care  and  patience  are  required.  Not  only  must  the  physician 
much  time  In  conducting  the  Investigations  in  each  instance,  but  the  indi- 
vidual must  be  calm  and  at  repose  in  both  mind  and  body  so  as  to  breathe 
naturally  and  quietly — conditions  which  render  tbe  application  of  the  method 
open  to  great  error. 

Robin's  original  communication  on  this  subject  to  tbe  Paris  Acadcm 
full  of  interest  and  to  it  the  reader  is  referred.  It  was  found  that  an  augmen- 
tation of  the  gaseous  exchange  occurs  in  a  variety  of  other  states  as  tvphoid 
fever,  dyspepsia,  pleurisy  with  effusion,  ascites,  diabetes,  carcinoma  of  tbe 
stomach,  hemorrhage  and  chronic  alcoholism.  Some  of  these  are  condi- 
tions which  may  predispose  to  tuberculosis,  but  the  determination  of  the 
fact  of  an  Increased  activity  of  respiratory  chemistry  in  these  stfttOB  does 
not  by  any  means  settle  the  question  whether  pulmonary  tuhercul 
exists. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  i\u>  conclusion  seems  justified  that  as  yet  we  pos- 
sess no  means  <>f  detecting  the  presence  of  tuterelea  in  the  lungs,  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  active  symptoms,  more  reliable  than  is  a  physical  examination  ol 
the  chest,    The  one  exception  to  this  statement  may  be  found  in  a  tuberculin 
i«--t.     Yel  oven  this  does  nol  necessarily  declare  that  the  lungs  are  t 
tubercles;  for  assuming  that  a  characteristic  reaction  points  to  tu 
ii  does  not  prove  it  to  be  pulmonary.     It  may  enable  the  physician  tc 
the  true  value  of  certain  indefinite  or  obscure  pulmonary  findings, 
also  occasion  the  appearance  of  apical  rales,  but  in  the  tnhercnli 
itself,  apart  from  such  added  evidence,  does  not  exist  a  mctans  of  d< 
latent  pulmonary  tuberculosis.     Therefore  the  physician  cannot  to 
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anil  judiciously  study  the  physical  signs  and  genera]  symptoms  as  they  have 
here  been  described. 

Diagnosis  in  a  Later  but  Still  Early  Stage, — In  this  stage  the  growth  nf 

tubercle  is  no  longer  restricted  to  the  primary  focus  but  has  spread  to  sec- 
ondary foci  and  led  to  broncho-pneumonic  areas  of  varying  size  and  number. 
The  intervening  parenchyma  is  congested,  there  is  localized  bronchitis  and 
some  of  the  older  zones  are  even  beginning  to  undergo  caseation.  The  process 
may  still  be  regarded  as  an  unmixed  tuberculosis. 

The  resulting  constitutional  disturbance  is  somewhat  more  marked  than 
in  the  formative  period  just  considered  and  yet  is  not  such  as  to  give  the 
individual  the  consumptive  appearanee  of  the  advanced  stage.  The  local 
process  is  still  confined  to  one  apex  but  is  more  advanced  behind,  where  it 
may  have  invaded  the  summit  of  the  lower  lobe. 

Diagnosis  is  now  sufficiently  easy,  as  a  rule,  to  make  inexcusable  the  failure 
to  recognize  the  condition  by  a  careful  examination.  The  changes  perceived 
on  inspection  and  palpation  may  nr  may  not  be  more  pronounced  than  in 
the  ineipieney  of  the  disease,  hut  on  percussion  and  auscultation  the  signs 
of  apical  mischief  are  definite  though  still  not  conspicuous. 

The  affected  apex  is  appreciably  though  not  markedly  dull,  especially  be- 
hind, while  in  front  in  the  first  or  second  interspace  the  note  may  have  a 
wooden  quality.  It  18  imperative,  therefore,  that  the  physician  examine  the 
back,  and  it  is  my  custom  to  begin  percussion  in  the  suprascapular  region. 
Corresponding  to  the  density  and  extent  of  the  infiltration  the  breath-sounds 
are  broncho-vesicular  or  bronchial  and  the  voice  bronchophonies.  The  breath- 
sounds  are,  moreover,  accompanied  or  obscured  by  fine  mucous  or  sibilant  rales 
of  bronchitis  and  often  by  delicate  clicks  in  the  suprascapular  fossa  which 
crepitations  arc  brought  out  more  numerously  and  loudly  by  cough  or  deep- 
ened inspiration. 

The  location  of  the  affection  at  one  apex,  together  with  the  anamnesis. 
attests  its  tuberculous  nature,  while  the  extent  and  distinctness  of  the  findings 
show  that  it  has  passed  from  ineipieney  into  the  stage  of  confirmed  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  Whether  it  is  to  he  classed  as  in  the  first  or  second  stage  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  symptoms  as  well  as  by  the  [physical  sign-. 

These  have  been  stated  in  the  paragraphs  preceding  and  hence  do  not 
require  repetition.  If  the  temperature  exceeds  100.5°  or  possibly  101°  F.,  if 
the  sputum  is  no  longer  mucous  but  contains  pus  and  if,  instead  of  fine  crepi- 
tus or  sihilus  largely  confined  to  the  suprascapular  fossa,  the  tales  are  found 
to  he  composed  of  medium-sized  bubbling  and  clicking  sounds,  the  infection 
has  become  mixed  and  although  still  early  in  the  matter  of  time  or  duration 
tan  not  strictly  be  included  in  the  first  stage. 

The  following  is  a  case  in  point.  A  gentleman  of  thirty-three  consulted 
me  because  of  a  cough  that  had  annoyed  him  for  three  or  four  weeks.  At 
first  it  was  without  expectoration  but  for  the  last  few  days  tins  had  been 
considerable.  He  did  not  think  he  had  lost  much  in  weight  or  strength,  yet 
admitted  that  he  had  been  running  do.vn  for  several  months  prior  to  the  onset 
of  cough. 

OiHstioned  closely  concerning  the  sputa  and  the  presence  or  absence  of 
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fever,  he  stated  that  the  former  had  become  greenish  yellow  and    >f  consid- 
erable amount,  possibly  half  a  tcacupful  daily.     His  wife  then  testified  that 
he  had  a  good  deal  of  fever  which  the  evening  previous  had  risen   to    IC 
and  been  ushered  in  by  a  chill  and  succeeded  by  sweating, 

At  the  time  of  my  examination  (2  o'clock  P.M.)  the  temperature  in  the 
moulh  was  99.9°  F,  At  the  left  back,  from  apex  to  level  of  the  inJ 
angle  of  the  scapula,  down  the  interscapular  region  were  numerous 
and  medium-sized  bubbling  rales,  a  few  being  also  heard  in  front  in  the 
first  interspace.  Dullness  over  these  areas  was  not  intense,  vet  plainly  evi- 
dent At  the  right  apex  resonance  was  impaired  and  breathing  was  harsh 
without  moisture, 

The  history  in  tlii<  case  indicated  that  hibereulosis  bad  been  develop 
for  several  months  prior  to  the  onset  of  sufficient  cough  to  attract  ap 
notice.  Then  came  a  short  period  in  which  an  examination  would  have  re- 
vealed signs  of  incipient  mischief.  This  in  turn  was  followed  by  a  secondary 
mixed  infection  and  at  the  date  of  my  examination  the  process  had  passed 
from  the  first  into  the  second  stage.  Softening  was  setting  in  rapidly  and 
would  shortly  become  pronounced.  Bacilli  were  found  in  the  sputum  Bxpge* 
torated  in  my  office  but  no  shreds  of  pulmonary  tissue  were  discovered. 

Diagnosis  in  the  Moderately  Advanced  Stage  or  Stage  of  Softening-. — The 
reader  should  remember  that  the  various  changes  which  a  tuberculous  loui: 
undergoes  arc  not  sharply  differentiated  either  pathologically  or  clinically 
and  hence  cases  may  he  encountered  that  stand  on  the  border  line,  as  it  were. 
between  the  first  and  second  stages.  When  an  individual  is  distinctly  con- 
sumptive he  is  well  (Hi  in  his  disease  and  diagnosis  is  generally  easy.  This 
is  certainly  true  if  the  process  is  activa 

To  the  skilled  observer  the  presence  of  consumption  is  now  stamped  on 
every  feature;  in  the  bright  eye,  the  hollow,  often  Hushed  cheek,  contrasting 
sharply  with  (he  unhealthy  pallor  of  the  rest  of  the  countenance,  and  the  fre- 
quent  loose  cough  and  abundant  purulent  expectoration.  The  temperature 
range  is  much  greater  than  at  an  earlier  period,  reaching  one  and  a  half,  or 
two  degrees  higher  than  the  upper  limit  of  the  fever  of  incipieney. 

Chilliness  ushers  in  the  exacerbation  of  the  pyrexia  and  distressing  per- 
spiration marks  its  decline.     Debility,  anorexia  and  emaciation  are  all   n 
marked  than  during  the  firsl  stage  and  the  patient  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
he  ia  rapidly  losing  ground.     Examination  of  the  chest  makes  diagnosis  plain 
ami  easy.     The  chest  is  thin  and  sunken,  one  apex  being  usually  more  retracted 

ami  immobile  than  tl ther.     Pectoral  fremitus  is  apt  to  be  exaggerated  over 

the  upper  portion  and  percussion  reveals  pronounced  dullness  over  the  whole 
of  one   upper  Inhe  and   powdblv    part   of  a  second.     As  always   the  dullness 
extends  to  a  greater  distance  down  the  hack  than  the  front  and  is  more  inten 
behind. 

Bnatb-sounds  are  more  or  less  distinctly  bronchia!  and  there  is  broncho} 
ony  or  pectoriloquy  in  the  infraclavicular  region.     Hales  arc  ususally  abu 
dant  and  consist  ot  loud  large  dirks  even  on  quiet  respiration  while  fore 
inspiration  and   cough  produce  numerous  fine  crepitations  even  beyond 
argins  of  distinct  dullness.     The  perspiration  often  drips  from  the  ax 
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during  the  examination  and  the  body  emits  b  pend  rating,  disagreeable  odor 

unlike  that  given  forth  in  any  other  disease. 

The  conclusion  to  he  drawn  from  the  foregoing  data  is  confirmed  by  exam- 
ination of  the  sputa.  These  eon  tain  tubercle  baeilli  in  numbers,  with  pus 
organisms,  showing  the  mixed  eharaeter  of  the  affection,  and  sometimes  elastic 
fibers  or  even  small  clumps  of  pulmonary  tissue. 

Diagnosis  in  the  Far  Advanced  Stage  or  Stage  of  Cavities. — In  this  stage 
which  is  only  an  advanced  degree  of  that  of  softening,  diagnosis  is  rarely 
perplexing  because  of  the  more  intense  character  of  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms and  of  the  still  greater  extent  of  lung  involved.  Signs  of  disease  are 
found  in  two,  often  in  three  and  sometimes  in  four  or  all  five  Lobes. 

At  (lie  apex  primarily  invaded  are  signs  indicating  cavity  and  fibrosis, 
nature's  attempts  at  healing,  while  at  the  base  the  findings  are  those  of  soften- 
ing and  broncho-pneumonia  with  pleurisy.  The  changes  in  the  opposite  lung 
are  similar  but  less  advanced.  From  a  morbid  anatomical  view  all  the  changes 
undergone  by  the  disease  are  represented,  but  the  clinical  picture  has  received 
the  stamp  of  advancing  destruction  or  of  an  attempJ  at  arrest  according  to 
the  predominance  of  the  changes  going  on  in  the  lungs. 

Signs  ttf  Cavity. — The  detection  of  vomica*  may  or  may  not  be  easy  accord- 
ing to  various  conditions,  as  size,  location,  emptiness  or  fullness,  rigidity  of 
their  walls,  (heir  ability  to  relied  vibrations,  etc.  Consequently  we  may  meet 
with  cases  of  advanced  phthisis  in  which  we  at  once  discover  one  or  more  large 
cavities,  or  we  may  see  others  which  are  obviously  in  the  last  stages  of  tin- 
disease  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  foregone  conclusion  that  excavation  must  have 
taken  place,  we  cannot  ''"  more  than  inf«T  as  much. 

If  a  consumptive  is  plainly  in  the  last  stage  of  his  malady  what  difference 
dors  it  really  make  if  we  cannot  locate  a  cavity.  Now  and  then,  to  be  sure,  it 
is  important  to  determine  the  presence  or  situation  of  a  vomica,  e.  g.,  in  a  case 
of  severe  haemoptysis,  since  it  has  much  to  do  with  prognosis,  or  in  the  event 
that  an  operation  for  drainage  of  the  eavity  is  to  be  attempted.  Therefore, 
as  remarked  by  Leuhe,  determination  of  a  cavity  may  rightly  belong  to  the 
province  of  diagnosis. 

As  a  nib  .  inspection  and  palpation  are  of  slight  if  any  aid  in  diagnosis, 
and  one  depends  upon  the  results  of  percussion  and  auscultation  in  recogniz- 
ing   (be  existence   Of   B    Vomica.      Nevertheless,   eases   arc   now   and    then    seen 

which  display  localized  depression  of  the  chest-wall,  e.g.,  below  one  clavicle, 
or  a  circumscribed  bulging  on  rough  over  the  Bite  of  the  excavation;  or  pal- 
pation may  doted  pronounced  vocal  fremitus  over  an  area  which  is  tympanitic 
>o  that  it  is  plain  that  it  cannot  be  induration  of  the  lung  which  occasions 
the  abnormal  transmission  of  the  vibrations.  Such  evidence  is  not  conclusive 
however  since  it  is  possible  for  a  large  bronchiectasis  to  occasion  inch  signs. 
To  be  accessible  to  percussion  a  eavity  must  be  of  the  diameter  of  an  Kiig- 
lish  walnut  ot  leas!  (Leube).  H  must  be  situated  close  to  the  wall  of  the 
thorax  or  be  separated  therefrom  by  solidified  lung, — ■conditions  requisite  for 
transmission  to  the  air  contained  in  the  cavity  of  vibrations  set  in  motion  by 
I  he  percussion -stroke.  Moreover  the  walls  of  the  vomica  must  be  flexible  and 
their  inner  surface  sufficiently  smooth  to  reflect  the  waves  of  air  striking  upon 
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them.     It  is  the  failure  of  all  those  conditions  to  In*  present  in  all  cases  whicl 
accounts  for  the  lack  of  percussion-evidence  so  often  when  a  priori  one  knows 
that  a  cavity  must  exist. 

A  percussion-note  of  tympanitic  quality  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  dull- 
ness as  well  as  cracked-pot  resonance  over  a  circumscribed  zone  furnishes 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  vomica  and  such  may  sii  trice  for 
diagnosis  when  precise  information  is  not  required,  as  in  a  contemplate*!  pm*u- 
motomy.  The  bruit  de  pot  fett  may  be  produced  by  a  too  energetic  pereusMon 
stroke  on  a  very  yielding  thorax,  e.  g.,  on  a  baby  with  bronchitis  or  when 
uttering  a  cry.  Cracked- pot  sound  is  not  pathognomonic  therefore,  unless 
it  has  at  the  game  time  a  metallic  quality,  when,  according  to  Leube,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  indicative  of  a  cavity.  Heard  over  an  area  of  eircumscril>ed 
tympany  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  dullness  it  is  certainly  suggestive  of 
either  a  true  pulmonary  Vomica  or  of  a  bronchiectasis  and  its  diagnostic  value 
must  he  determined  by  other  signs  now  to  he  described. 

Wlnirich's  Change  ttf  Pitch. — This  is  a  change  in  the  pitch  of  the  ]><t- 
cu  as  ion-note  produced  by  the  alternate  opening  and  closing  of  the  patient's 
mouth.  The  note  Is  higher  when  the  mouth  is  open  and  appreciably  lower 
when  it  is  closed.  This  sign  furnishes  only  inferential  evidence  of  cavity  since 
an  identical  phenomenon  may  lie  occasioned  by  percussion  over  a  bronchial 
dilatation. 

Qerhardt's  Change  of  Pitch. — This  is  a  change  in  the  pitch  of  the  percus- 
sion-note depending  upon  the  position  of  the  patient's  body,  it  being  higher 
in  the  recumbent  and  lower  in  the  erect  posture  or  the  reverse.  This  is  a  very 
strong  sign  of  vomica  but  cannot  he  called  pathognomonic.  Leube  expresses 
the  opinion,  however,  that  when  the  note  is  found  to  be  thus  influenced  by 
position  it  is  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  cavity.  These  modifications  of  the 
pitch  arc  not  often  observed  and  hence  not  available  in  most  cases. 

The  Interrupted  Wintrieh's  Change  of  Pitch. — This  term  is  applied  to  the 
phenomenon  when  its  production  depends  upon  the  opened  or  closed  mouth, 
as  well  as  the  position  of  the  body,  that  is,  when  the  percussion-note  is  found 
to  vary  in  the  recumbent  hut  not  the  erect  posture  or  the  reverse.  This  is 
therefore  a  combination  of  both  Wintricb's  and  Gerhardfs  signs. 

Inasmuch  as  Wintricb's  sign  depends  for  its  production  upon  the  free 
communication  of  ibe  air  in  the  cavity  with  that  in  the  mouth  through  i 
good-sized  intervening  bronchus,  if  i-  evident  that  when  change  of  pitch  ii 
elicited  in  one  and  not  another  position  it  is  because,  under  the  effect  of  gravi- 
tation, the  contents  of  the  cavity  may  or  may  not,  according  to  circumstances, 
interfere  with  ibe  communication  of  air  mentioned.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
interrupted  change  of  pitch  furnishes  still  stronger  evidence1  of  the  existence 
of  a  vomica. 

Leube  is  authority  for  Ihe  statement  that   Rumpf  has  described  a 

of  eliciting  Wintricb's  sign  by  which  it  can  sometimes  be  demonstrated 

*  fails  if  sought   for  in  the  ordinary  manner.     This  consists  in  the  perct 

"  the  chest  over  the  supposed  site  of  cavity  during  two  successive  inspir 

ts,  in  such    a   way   that   one  percusses    during  one   inspiration  wbili 

tient's  mouth  is  closed  and  then  repeats  the  stroke  during  the  sucee 
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inspiration  when  the  patients  mouth  is  open  and  the  tongue  is  outstretched. 
This  LB  known  as  the  inxpiratanj  change  u{  pitch. 

Friedreich's  Sign, — This  is  bo  elevation  in  the  pitch  of  the  percussion-note 
perceive. I  during  a  deep  inspiration.  This  like  the  foregoing  is  not  always 
demonstrable  even  when  a  cavity  exists,  yet  when  conditions  are  favorable  Lis 
detection  enhances  the  value  of  other  signs  obtained  by  percussion  and 
auscultation. 

('uses  are  very  infrequent  as  I  know  from  personal  trial  which  will  furnish 
one  or  more  of  these  percussion-signs  with  such  distinctness  as  to  establish 
the  existence  of  a  cavity,  and  therefore  resort  to  auscultation  is  necessary. 
This  means  of  examination  may  also  prove  uncertain.  Yet,  when  the  evi- 
dence obtained  by  auscultation  is  taken  along  with  that  of  percussion,  the 
weight  of  the  two  may  he  suilieient   to  turn  the  scales  in   favor  of  a  vomica. 

Tn  the  great  majority  of  cases  one  hears  over  a  deeply  situated  cavity  noth- 
ing more  definite  than  bronchial  breathing  and  bronchophony.  If  this  be 
sharply  limited  to  a  zone  of  tympanitic  resonance  and  the  voice  be  propagated 
to  the  ear  with  distinctness  as  if  spoken  directly  beneath  the  bell  piece  of  the 
stethoscope,  it  furnishes  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  a  cavity, 

J  have  often  detected  a  peculiarity  of  the  vocal  Bound  which  when  beard 
is  generally  held  by  me  to  be  convincing  namely,  a  short  whisper  or  sniffing 
sound  which  immediately  follows  the  loud  word  and  seems  to  be  a  whispered 
echo  or  resonance,  only,  unlike  a  real  echo,  it  is  not  separated  from  the  loud 
tone  by  an  appreciable  interval.  This  may  correspond  to  what  Lcubc  terms 
*■  Nachklang"  and  considers  very  diagnostic.  I  believe  this  after-breath,  if 
1  may  so  call  it,  is  never  heard  over  a  merely  consolidated  lung  no  matter 
how  distinct  may  be  the  pectoriloquy  under  such  conditions.  At  all  events 
I  have  never  so  heard  it  and  hence  I  regard  this  after-breath  or  whiff  as  proof 
of  cavity, 

Cavernous  and  amphoric  breathing  and  voice  are  sufficiently  characteristic 
and  diagnostic  under  some  circumstances  provided  they  are  corroborated  by 
other  signs.  They  may  be  present  in  other  conditions  and  therefore  are  not 
pathognomonic. 

Metallic  tinkle  is  likewise  of  great  value  bul  may  sometimes  be  heard  in 
pneumothorax.  This  sound  is  a  musical  or  clear  metallic  note  something  like 
the  musical  tone  of  a  small  tea  bell  and  is  produced  by  the  falling  of  a  drop  of 
liquid  from  the  wall  of  (he  large  vomica  into  the  fluid  contents  at  the  bottom. 
If  may  sometimes  he  detected  after  a  bard  COUghing-fit. 

Lcubc  regards  a  metallic  quality  of  the  breath-sounds,  of  the  voice,  of  the 
rales  and  of  the  percussion-note  over  a  given  area  as  excellent  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  cavity. 

If.  in  attempting  to  estimate  the  significance  of  any  of  the  foregoing  signs, 
the  physician  will  only  remember  that  tuberculous  cavities  are  more  frequent 
and  more  early  in  {be  upper  than  in  the  lower  lobe,  lie  will  he  greatly  assisted 
in  the  diagnosis  of  this  often  very  obscure  condition. 

The  differential  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  cavities  from  bronchiectasis  and 
pneumothorax  will  be  found  by  "a  study  of  the  respective  chapters.  There  are 
circumstances  in  which  the  differentiation  may  be  next  to  impossible.     Yet  if 
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one  takes  into  consideration  tin-  anamnesis,  the  symptoms  and  the  results-  <<f 

painstaking  and  repeated  cheet-ei&mijuitioiw  a  com,  t  diagnosis  is  generally 

Me, 

Prognosis. — In  (he  great  majority  of  instance*  individuals  are  seen  at 

a  time  when  hope  of  recovery  is  entertained,  and  consequently  the  first  inquiry 

made  of  the  physician  after  he  lias  determined  the  nature  of  the  Oil 
to  the  prospect  d  a  eure.     Therefore  it  will  he  well  first  to  difCUSS  the  cura- 
bility of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  general,   and  afterwards  the   individual 
conditions  whieh  affect  pn 

Curability. — Post  mortem  records  prove  condnaiYelj  that  tuhercnlosis  of 
the  lungs  ia  capable  of  complete  eure  in  the  early  stage  and  of  a  qu 
or  relative  arrest  even  in  an  advanced  stage.     It  is  probably  well  within  the 
limits  Jo  say  that   tram    10  to  (iO  per  cent  of  all  persons  dying  of  accident, 
or   from   other   than    iubeivulous  disease   of   the   lungs,   exhibit    pout    RUM 

evidence  of  healed  lesions  within  these  organs.    These  evidences  consist  in  old 

cicatrices,  calcareous  nodule-,  zones  of  broncho-pneumonia  that  have  under- 
gone fibrosis  and  small  cavities  or  caseous  fori  I  hat  have  become  eneapsuL 
Such  pout  morivm  records  are  amply  corroborated  by  clinical  observation. 

Probably  all  physicians  of  wide  experience  can  recall  instances  of  person! 

Who  have  recovered  from  pulmonary  t uben ■ulosis.  the  most  of  them  alter  hav- 
ing been  seni  i<»  some  bealth-resort  but  some  of  them  in  their  home  climate, 
The  majority  of  such  survivors  were  in  an  early  stage  when  they  began  to 
take  their  disease  seriously  in  hand,  bnt  a  few  others  showed  signs  of  ad- 
vanced disease,  In  almost  every  community,  particularly  in  the  West,  can 
be  Sound  individuals  who  declare  that  they  were  given  up  to  die  of  consump- 
tion forty  years  ago  and  are  alive  yet  "  in  spite  of  the  docto 

In  view  of  such  facts  and  experiences,  doubt  concerning  the  curability 
of  this  disease  cannot  be  entertained.  The  query  now  arises  as  to  what 
percentage  Of  peeled  to  recover.     Exact  figures  on  this  head 

are  not  easy  to  obtain,  or  at  all  events  figures  that  apply  to  the  great  mass 
fit'  such  sufferer-,  since  the  statistics  at  command  come  mainly  from  sanal 
and  have  to  do  with  persons  placed  in  the  most  favorable  environment  for 
recovery. 

It  is  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  pure  and  unmixed  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  is  a  comparatively  benign  affection,  and  hence  it  is  the  natural 
deduction  that  the  earlier  ih&  diseas*;  the  easier  is  its  curt.     When,  on  the 
contrary,  the  disease  has  become  moderately  advanced,  that  is,  when  a  pus- 
infection  lias  become  added  to  the  tuberculous  one,  an  arrest  is  still 
difficult,  and  when  the  disease  has  gone  on  to  softening  and  excavation  i 
i-  \cry  small  prospect  of  arrest,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstance* 
\. m trthele&Bj  Dettweiler  stated  to  me  in  1893  that  taking  all  his  cases  tog* 
without  regard  to  stage  of  the  disease  he  obtained  an  arrest  in  from  2  I 
per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  cures  in  early  eases  is  undoubtedly  very  much  higher, 
but  figures  based  on  the  different  stages  of  the  complaint  cannot  U 
or  are  not  reliable,  for  the  reason  that  a  strict  division  of  eases  into  sti 
is  oftentimes  impossible.     The  latest  statistics  to  which  1  have  access  are 
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those  derived  fmm  the  report  for  1903  of  the  German  Centra}  Committee 
for  the  erection  &f  sanatoria  f df  consumptives^  and  published  in  the  (Jc&chiifts- 
Bericht  of  1904, 

The  results  of  treatment  were  considered  from  two  standpoints,  first  the 
ability  for  self-support  and  second  the  recovery  from  disease.     Moreover  the 

6.000  patients  who  weTe  discharged  Mid  furnished  the  basis  for  the  figures 
belonged  to  the  working  classes.  They  are,  therefore,  particularly  valuable 
and  instructive  from  all  these  points  of  view. 

Of  the  6,000  and  over  discharged  67.3  per  cent  were  able  to  support  them- 
selves at  their  former  employment;  7.1  per  cent  by  some  other  kind  of  work; 
14.6  per  cent  were  able  partially  to  support  themselves ;  1  \  per  cent  were 
not  so  capable  of  self-support.  From  the  standpoint,  of  recovery  87.7  per 
cent  either  recovered  or  were  improved;  8.8  per  cent  were  not  improved; 

3.1  per  cent  were  worse;  0.5  per  cent  died. 

The  most  favorable  results  were  among  patients  whose  disease  was  not 
advanced.  Thus,  whereas  8?. 7  per  cent  of  those  in  all  stages  recovered  or 
improved,  it  was  found  that  of  those  in  the  first  stage  Do. 2  per  cent  recov- 
ered or  improved  and  of  persons  in  the  second  stags  89.9  per  cent  showed 
the  same  results.  It  was  also  stated  as  noteworthy  that  a  good  many  of  the 
individuals  who,  when  admitted,  showed  signs  of  advanced  disease  and  sub- 
sequently were  dismissed  as  not  improved,  nevertheless  a1  a  later  exam  na- 
tion were  discovered  to  have  meanwhile  become  capable  of  self-support. 

Although  the  foregoing  figures  were  published  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  immense  benefit  to  consumptives  of  residence  and  treatment  in  pub- 
lic sanatoria,  they  yet  illustrate  the  encouraging  prognosis  that  may  be  held 
out  to  tuberculous  patients  if  they  avail  themselves  of  the  best  means  now 
known  for  their  relief.  Since,  moreover,  these  figures  were  taken  from  the 
working  classes  of  (Jcrmany  who,  it  might  be  concluded,  would  not  be  likely 
to  offer  the  best  prospects  of  recovery,  the  conclusion  would  seem  justifiable 
thai  among  persons  of  abundant,  means  t<>  command  everything  needed  for 
successful  management,  the  percentage  of  recovery  or  improvement  ought  to 
be  still  greater. 

The  Relation  of  the  Pulmonary  lesion  to  Curability*— Other  tilings  be- 
ing equal  the  prospect  of  cure  stands  in  direct  ratio  to  the  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  its  ineipiencv,  therefore,  and  in  its  early  stage  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis offers  a  relatively  good  prognosis  and  individuals  should  be  encouraged 
bo  to  believe,  providing  a! trays  they  can  and  do  avail  themselves  of  all 
requisite  measures.  It  is  essential  to  an  intelligent  forecast,  therefore,  that 
the  physician  be  able  to  determine  to  what  stage  of  ibe  disease  a  given  eas.< 
may  be  assigned  and  hence  the  different  stages  will  now  be  defined. 

In  the  incipient  stage  belong  cases  that  present  no  complications  and 
mild  general  symptoms;  namely,  no  temperature  or  not  above  100.5°  r\,  no 
expectoration,  or  if  present  scanty  and  mucous,  a  fair  state  of  nutrition,  and 
as  regards  the  lungs,  disseminated  lesions  in  one  lobe  or  in  a  half  of  two  lobes 
shown  by  moderate  dullness,  diminished  or  broncho-vesicular  respiration  with 
or  without  fine  bubbling  or  subcrepitant  rale-. 

The  element  of  time  does  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  stage  of  the 
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disease,  for  I  lesion  still  circumscribed  to  one  si|m«x  ami  presenting  fc 
With  mild  constitutional  disturbance  may  yet   lie  in  an  early  in  spite 

of  the  lapse  of  many  months.  When  the  disease  has  spread  t<>  the  ■OCOlld 
apex,  even  though  the  signs  be  circumscribed  and  the  duration  short,  it  u 
no  longer  incipient  but  may  be  in  an  early  stage. 

In  the  second  or  moderately  advanced  stage  an  arrest  may  still  !..-  pof 
although  the  prospect  is  not  so  good  by  several  points  as  in  the  first  one.     The 
second  stage  is  shown  by  the  following: 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  less  mild  hut  still  not  severe.  The 
temperature  range  is  higher,  to  101,5°  F.  it  may  be,  expectoration  is  more 
abundant,  mucn-purulent,  and  nutrition  has  suffered  appreciably  hut  the 
patient  is  still  not  greatly  reduced,  (her  the  whole  of  one  lobe  or  the  greater 
part  of  two  lobes  are  dullness,  bronchial  or  broiieho-vesicular  breathing  and 
copious  small  or  medium-sized  bubbling  rales  or  dieks. 

Not  only  are  signs  of  disease  in  the  lungs  more  extensive  and  pronounced, 
but  the  effect  of  the  toxaemia  is  unmistakable.  Time  is  not  always  an  element 
to  be  considered  in  determining  the  existence  of  this  stage,  for  a  given  case 
may  have  passed  rapidly  through  the  first  into  this. 

In  the  third  or  far  advanced  Stage  the  prognosis  may  he  said  to  be  un- 
fa vnr.jl  «1<>  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  instances,  Now  ami  then  a  case 
may  heroine  arrested,  but  if  so,  it  cannot  have  progressed  far  into  this  stage 
as  shown  by  the  stale  nf  general  nutrition. 

This  stage  is  declared  by  more  or  less  profound  tnxa?mia,  fever  of  an 
irregular  often  hectic  type,  purulent  or  nummular,  usually  abundant  expec- 
t oral  ion.  and  well-marked  emaciation  and  feebleness.  On  the  part  of  the 
lungs,  dullness,  circumscribed  tympany;  diminished,  bronchial,  cavernous  or 
amphoric  breathing;  rales  more  or  less  widespread,  musical  dry  or  medium* 
sized  and  coarse  bubbling;  together  with  voice-sounds  indicative  of  eavitv, 
these  various  signs  being  •  distributed  over  more  than  two,  often  three,  and 
possibly  four  lobes.     Serious  complications  likelv  to  be  present. 

It  requires  but  brief  consideration  to  convince  one  that  such  condition- 
are  very  adverse  to  recovery.  Even  if  the  lesions  be  not  widely  scattered,  in- 
volving perhaps  only  two  lobes,  still  the  degree  of  accompanying  constitu- 
tional disturbance  is  such  as  to  preclude  arrest  of  the  pulmonary  disease  in 
nearly  all  eases.  The  different  stages  merge  gradually  into  one  another  so 
that  a  st rit-t  classification  is  not  always  possible,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the 
further  the  disease  gets  away  from  its  incipiency,  the  less  is  the  likelihood 
of  an  arrest. 

Conditions  of   Curability  Residing  Outside  the  Lungs, — Some  of  tit 
are    found   in  the  general   symptoms   and   have  been   touched  upon  already, 
while  others   lie   in    individual   characteristics,   environment,  complic. 
etc.,  as  will  be  shown  anon, 

Emaciation  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  constitutional  crT 
regards  prognosis.    Tt  may  be  held  to  he  a  rough  but  significant  ii 
the   intensity  of   the   infection.      Individuals  are  sometimes  observe^ 
although  in  the  incipiency  or  at  most  in  the  early  stage  of  their  disc 
yet   greatly    reduced    in   weight,   presenting  a   degree  of   thinness   om 
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proportion  to  the  extent,  and  intensity  of  pulmonary  findings.  In  such  the 
prognosis  is  not  encouraging  since  they  evince  all  too  plainly  the  ravages  of 
their  infection.  The  same  applies  to  wasting,  even  without  fever,  in  the 
second  and  third  stages,  so  that  It  often  requires  but  a  glance  at  the  wasted 
form  to  convince  the  observer  that  the  chances  of  recovery  are  few. 

Filter  is  another  symptom  of  potent  influence  on  prognosis.  Coterie 
paribus  the  absence  of  pyrexia  may  be  regarded  as  favorable.  This  remark 
must  not  be  taken  to  apply  to  those  CttflCi  sometimes  encountered  in  which 
the  temperature  is  subnormal,  for  such  a  low  temperature  may  signify  ex- 
tremely Low  reaction  and  a  grave  degree  of  toxaemia.  In  general  it  may 
be  held  that  the  higher  the  fever  the  worse  the  prognosis,  since  it  evinces 
an  intense  infection. 

Likewise  the  outlook  is  bad  when  the  fever  has  assumed  the  irregular  type 
with  wide  variations  in  its  extremes,  which  constitutes  the  so-called  hectic 
fever.  This  type  is  generally  neen  in  the  late  stage  and  marks  the  near 
approach  of  the  end.  It  may,  however,  be  symptomatic  of  some  complication 
as  a  septic  pyothorax*  when  the  outlook  is  also  bad.  According  to  F.  Wolff  the 
prognosis  is  unfavorable  when  the  acme  of  the  fever-curve  falls  in  the  early 
afternoon  and  the  remissions  in  the  evening  and  early  morning  ( Fraenkel), 

On  the  other  hand,  the  outlook  is  relatively  most  favorable  when  the  tem- 
perature is  normal  in  the  morning  and  increases  to  only  a  moderate  height 
in  the  late  afternoon  or  evening.  Such  a  temperature-curve  may  be  said 
to  come  within  the  category  of  St  riim  pell's  suhfehrile  form  and  not  infre- 
quently subsides  gradually  to  the  normal.  Lastly,  the  so-called  fehriss  inversus 
affords  a  most  unfavorable  prognosis,  since  it  is  very  apt  to  indicate  an  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis. 

The  Condition  of  the  Blood, —  In  accordance  with  the  investigation-  and 
conclusions  of  Arneth,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  previous  pages, 
one  may  obtain  valuable  and  reliable  prognostic  <lala  from  a  count  of  the 
leucocytes.  If  there  is  a  persistent  leucopasmia  or  if  in  the  presence  of  a 
moderate  hyperleucocytosis  the  increase  is  found  to  reside  in  the  neutrophil 
cells  belonging  to  the  lirst  and  second  group's,  the  ultimate  prognosis  is  un- 
favorable, no  matter  how  encouraging  may  appear  to  be  the  outlook  as  -houn 
by  gain  in  weight,  and  strength. 

Digestive  disorder*  likewise  evert  an  unfavorable  influence  upon  prognosis. 
The  consumptive  who  has  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  food  cannot  hope  to 
recover,  since  he  cannot  successfully  combat  the  tendency  to  wasting  and 
exhaustion  inherent  in  the  tovaaiiia.  Distress  or  an  almost  painful  sense  of 
distention  after  eating,  complained  of  by  some  tuberculous  patients,  is  also 
a  had  indication,  whereas  the  ability  to  eat  heartily  and  digest  large  quanti- 
ties of  food  increases  the  chances  of  recovery,  DiarrkcBO,  whatever  be  its 
cause,  is  prognostieally  unfavorable  since  it  tends  to  malnutrition  and 
exhaustion. 

Hemoptysis  ifl  another  symptom  that  may  materially  affect  prognosis.     It 

is  believed  by  some  that  the  hemorrhagic  form  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 

is  relatively  hopeful,  since  tin1  recurring  losses  of  blood  diminish  congestion. 

There  may  be  some  ground  for  such  an  opinion  in  the  ineipiency  of  the  dis* 
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tg  of  arresting  liis  tuberculosis  are  to  be  gauged  in  large  part  by  this  standard. 
Tin*  light  against  consumption  is  a  very  expensive  one  and.  other  things  being 
favorable,  a  person's  prospect  of  recovery  depend*  upon  his  ability  to  com- 
mand indispensable  comforts  and  the  best  medical  attention.  A  person  of 
limited  pn>n><-*'s  is  practically  doomed  from,  the  atari. 

If  an  individual  is  compelled  to  do  housework  or  attend  to  his  busi- 
ness when,  because  of  fever  and  decreasing  weight ,  real  in  the  open  air  is  indi- 
ealod,  there  is  but  small  chance  that  the  disease  will  be  brought  to  a  stand- 
still.  Likewise,  what  is  to  be  expected  from  change  of  climate,  if  a  person 
with  confirmed  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is  obliged  to  seek  some  employment 
that  may  make  considerable  draughts  on  his  strength  or  necessitate  confine- 
ment within  doors?  It  is  plain  that  if  a  consumptive  is  thus  handicapped 
the  prognosis  in  his  case  is  unpromising,  to  say  the  least. 

Furthermore,  if  a  tuberculous  patient  be  compelled  to  remain  in  the  mis- 
erable tenement  house  in  which  he  lives  or  is  otherwise  forced  to  endure  un- 
hygienic surroundings,  be  cannot  be  expected  successfully  to  resist  the  incur- 
sions of  his  archenemy,  no  mutter  bow  early  this  latter  be  discovered  or 
however  trifling  the  constitutional  symptoms  may  appear  to  be.  In  a  word, 
to  be  succtssfidj  the  fight  agamtt  pulmonary  tuberculosis  must  be  waged 
intelligently,  determinedly  and  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  the 
absence  of  such  conditions  renders  the  prognosis  hopeless. 

Complications. — The  influence  of  the  various  possible  complications  upon 
the  course  of  this  pulmonary  affection  has  been  already  considered,  and  hence 
but  few  additional  words  are  needed  here.  Pneumothorax,  with  or  without 
the  supervention  of  serum  or  pus,  affects  prognosis  most  unfavorably  and 
for  the  most  part  brings  about  the  patient's  death  more  speedily  than  other- 
wise it  would  have  come.  Exceptionally,  however,  Ibis  complication  may 
be  recovered  from  and  the  phthisis  be  brought  to  a  partial  arrest  or  rendered 
le     rapid  in  its  progn 

A  pleuritic  effusion  may  or  may  not  prove  a  very  serious  matter  depend- 
ing on  its  amount  and  the  strength  of  the  patient.  If  may  favorably  affect 
the  primary  lung  disease  through  compression  and  immobility  of  the  lung, 
but  such  is  not  (o  be  counted  upon  in  considering  prognosis.  Repeated  pleuri- 
sies may  be  held  fco  indicate  an  unfavorable  outlook  as  showing  no  tendency 
of  the  primary  affection  to  «juie>cenec. 

Involvement  of  the  larynx,  intestines  or  other  organs  renders  prognosis 
doubtful  or  absolutely  hopeless  according  as  the  secondary  localization  is 
amenable  to  successful  treatment  or  otherwise.  In  the  majority  of  eases  these 
complications  render  the  prognosis  unfavorable  to  recovery,  The  person  with 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  any  stage  hns  enough  to  contend  with  already  and 
the  addition  of  any  other  burden  lessens  by  just  so  much  his  prospect  of 
regaining  his  health. 

Probable  Duration,— To  venture  to  set  a  time  limit  to  a  case  of  chronic 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  has  always  seemed  to  me  most  unwise.    It  La  not  at 

all  infrequent  to  meet  a  consumptive  who  states  I  hat  the  eminent  Dr.  

gave  him  bul  six  months  or  a  year  to  live  and  yet  here  he  is  in  belter  health 
than  when  the  unwise  prediction  was  made.     The  reason  for  our  inability 
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to  state  the  duration  of  any  given  ease  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  cannot  al- 
estimate  tin1  power  of  a  person's  resistance  or  foresee  how  rapidly  ur   bow 
slowly   the   local   changes   may   advance.     We   may   state  approximately    the 
probable  duration  from  data  furnished  by  a  large  number  of  cases,  out  • 
in  this  regard  reliable  figures  are  dillieu.lt  to  obtain. 

The  disease  does  not  run  a  definite  course  as  do  most  acute  affection-: 
and  in  its  progress  is  so  influenced  by  outside  conditions  that  very  great 
differences  are  found  as  regards  duration.  Now  and  then  instances  are  met 
with  in  which  the  disease  has  persisted  for' ten,  fifteen,  twenty  or  even  thirty, 
yes,  forty  years.  They  are  spoken  of  as  "  cases  of  old- fashioned  lingering 
consumption."  As  most  of  such  cases  I  have  heard  of  existed  prior  to  Koclrs 
immortal  discovery  I  have  been  inclined  to  look  upon  some  of  them,  at  least, 
as  not  having  been  genuine  tuberculosis,  but  cirrhosis  or  a  chronic  catarrh  of 
the  pharynx  and  trachea,  or  large  bronchi,  etc.  Nevertheless,  that  some  eases 
of  true  consumption  may  last  for  many  years  cannot  be  denied. 

The  duration  is  determined  by  many  factors  and  hence  the  figures  on 
which  estimates  are  based  do  not  always  apply  to  all  classes  of  individuals. 
Thus,  Dettweiler  gave  seven  years  as  the  average  duration  in  his  oases,  hut, 
as  remarked  by  Cornet,  his  observations  were  made  among  consumptives  of 
the  better  class  socially  and  hence  arc  probably  too  high.  Cornet  from  a 
^tudy  of  approximately  800  cases  of  the  poorer  class  obtained  an  average 
duration  of  two  to  thru'  years.  hViohe  from  a  study  of  the  disease  among 
working  people  win*  were  not  treated  in  sanatoria  gave  forty-three  months 
as  the  average  duration  from  the  beginning  of  the  complaint  (Fraenkel). 

Other  figures  and  opinion  might  be  quoted,  but  it  seems  scarcely  worth 
while  since  they  only  emphasize  the  great  uncertainty  and  variability  of  the 
fin  ration  us  governed  by  circumstances  in  each  case.  It  may  he  added,  ;i-  | 
matter  of  interest  merely,  that  according  to  Cornet  the  period  of  Latency, 
i.e..  from  exposure  to  infection  to  the  outbreak  of  symptoms,  may  vary  from 
six  months  to  one  year  on  the  average,  although  it  is  possible  for  even  years 
to  el  a  use 
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As  remarked  by  Cornet,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  classify  all  cases  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  as  regards  aeuteness  or  chronicity.  In  some  the  course 
is  bo  rapid  and  death  results  in  so  short  a  time  that  they  fall  plainly  into  the 
category  of  acute.  In  other  eases  the  disease1  pursues  so  protracted  a  course, 
extending  over  years,  that  the  term  of  chronic  phthisis  is  most  applicable. 
In  others  again  the  course  of  the  complaint  is  embraced  within  a  number  of 
months,  ihi\  nine  or  twelve,  and  one  ia  in  doubt  just  where  to  place  them, 
They  are  on  the  border  line,  as  it  were,  and  so  may  not  inappropriately  be 
called  subacute.  In  general  it  may  be  held  that  acute  eases  terminate  inside 
of  six  months, 

'I1  wo  main  divisions  may  be  made  of  acute  cases,  {])  the  acute  pneumonic 
form  and  (2)  the  acute  miliary  form  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  which  is,  as 
a  rule,  a  part  of  a  general  miliary  process.  Again  the  pneumonic  form  is 
divisible  into  two  groups,  (a)  the  lobar  form  and  (h)  the  lobular  or  broncho- 
pneumonic  form.  Of  these  the  latter  is  the  more  common  and  yet  neither 
occurs  anywhere  so  frequently  as  does  the  chronic  type  of  the  disease,  their 
frequency  being  variously  estimated  at  from  2M  to  19  per  cent  of  all  cases  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  (Fowler), 

(  1  I     AGTJTE     PNEUMONIC     Tl'BKRCrLOSlS 

Morbid  Anatomy.— In  this  form  of  acute  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  the 
Inflammation  leads  to  an  exudate  rich  in  cells  which  instead  of  showing  a 
tendency  to  resolution  undergoes  caseation.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  designated 
acute  caseous  or  acute  scrofulous  pneumonia.  Tubercles  are  not  always  recog- 
nizable and  hence  arose  the  dual  theory  of  pulmonary  consumption  held  by 
Virchow  and  adherents  of  his  school.  The  infiltration  is  uniform  ana*  gelati- 
nous, at  first  baring  a  gray  or  grayish  white  appearance,  but  soon  becoming 
yellowish  and  cheesy. 

If  it  involve  an  entire  lobe  (Fig.  4t)  it  may,  when  examined  early,  so 
closely  resemble  a  primary  librinoui  pneumonia  as  to  be  differentiated  with 
difficulty*  Even  in  the  disseminated  or  broncho-pneumonic  form  the  areas 
may  to  the  naked  eye  look  like  patches  of  ordinary  broncho-pneumonia  (Fig. 
!'.'  i-  In  both  forms,  however,  by  aid  of  the  microscope  it  is  usually  possible 
to  recognize  the  cellular  infiltration  of  bronchial  walls  of  the  alveoli  and  of 
the  connective  tissue  separating  the  various  structures,  in  other  words,  to 
recognize  a  uniform  infiltration  with  tubercle. 

545 
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In  esses  of  disseminator]  small  patches  of  broncho-pneumonia  careful 
maj  disclose  tiny   miliar?   tubercles  surrounded   by  sooes  of    m  flam  mat 
exudate  separated  by  deeply  injected  parenchyma.  so  That  to  the  una  • 
the  appearance  is  not  unlike  that  of  red  hepatization  that  here  and  there  is 
passing  into  the  gray.     The  ovrrlying  pleura  is  hvpera?mie  and  inflamed  or 
covered  by  a  thin  exudate  and  it  may  show  miliary  granules. 

The  character  which  particularly  distinguishes  this  pneumonic  form  of 
tuberculosis  is  its  tendency  to  rapid  caseation  and  excavation,  an> 
some  instances  there  is  an  attempt  at  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  without 
softening  and  destruction.  These  are  the  cases  that  run  a  longer  course  and 
paaa  into  the  subacute  or  chronic  form  of  caseous  pneumonia.  In  all  there  ifl 
very  >light  or  no  attempt  at  repair  by  absorption  of  the  inflammatory  exudate 
and  recovery  by  resolution. 

Etiology. —The  disease  may  occur  at  any  age  but  is  most  frequent  among 
young  adults  and  in  children.  It  may  be  primary,  or  at  least  appear  I 
such,  bnt  tfl  f«»r  the  most  part  secondary  to  some  antecedent  lesion  at  the 
apex,  as  an  old  cavity,  or  to  a  caseous  bronchial  gland  which  has  softened  and 
discharged  into  a  bronchus.  It  is.  therefore,  in  most  esses  so  example  of 
aspiration  pneumonia.  Such  was  the  origin  of  a  striking  and  typical  in-! 
seen  in  a  Xegro  girl  al  Cook  County  Hospital  in  the  Winter  of  1905. 

Symptoms. — This  form  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  set  in  abruptly 
with  rigor  and  other  initial  features  of  a  primary  pneumoooocns  pneumonia  or 
its  development  may  l<e  insidious  and  *rradual«  having  been  preceded  by  slight 
cough  and  malaiie*  In  the  former  event  particularly,  the  clinical  features 
so  like  those  of  a  frank  croupous  pneumonia  that  at  first  the  physician  fancies 
he  lias  to  do  with  that  disease. 

Chill  and  p;i in  in  the  side  are  soon  followed  by  rise  of  temperature  to 
several  degrees  above  normal,  by  cough,  expectoration,  perversion  of  the  poise- 
respiration  ratio,  perspirations  and  prostration,  and  the  physician  finds  the 
usual  signs  of  pneumonia  of  an  apex  or  rarely  <»f  a  lower  lolrc. 

Chill  may  be  single  and  pronounced  or  there  may  he  a  repetition  of  chilly 

it  ions.     In  gome  cases  no  definite  history  of  rigor  can  be  elicited. 

Pain  in  the  side  may  or  may  not  be  complained  of,  but  often  there  is  a 
sharp  stitch  like  pain  thai  announces  the  onsel  of  the  disease, 

Fever  is  a  marked  feature  and  may  be  of  a  high  continuous  type  for  the 
first  week  or  so.     In  other  cases  it  is  remittent  or  even  irregular,  and  as  the 
e  advances  this  type  uf  the  pyrexia  becomes  more  pronounced  and   it  is 
unmistakably  of  a  hectic  character. 

Cough  is  not  more  frequent  at  firs!  or  more  severe  than  in  other  forms  of 
pneumonia.     As  softening  occurs,  however,  and  the  bronchial  mucosa  becomes 
irritated  and  inflamed  by  the  bacilli-laden  sputa,  cough  grows  worse  and  i 
greatly  disturb  the  patient     ]£  laryngitis  ultimately  complicate  the  case 
is  ri.ji  very  uofrcquent,  lhi>  condition  proves  a  prominent  feature. 

Expectoration  is  of  a  mucoid  or  rusty  appearance  the  same  as  in  any  pn 
omnia  and   indeed   may   be  indistinguishable  at   first   from   that  of  erou} 
pneumonia  Rave  by  microscopic  examination.     Occasionally  there  may  h«- 
hamtoptifm  as  an  initio]  symptom.     As  the  disease  progresses  the  sputa  ass 
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a  yellowish  puriform  color  and  in  some  instances,  as  first  point  eel  out  by 
Traube,  may  have  a  distinctly  green  hue. 

With  the  advent  of  softening  and  excavation  bacilli  appear  often  in  huge 
numbers  and  there  arc  elastic  fibers  or  fragments  of  pulmonary  tissue.  At 
this  time  again  haemorrhage  is  an  occasional  event  being  clue  to  the  ulceration 
of  a  blood-vessel  attending  rapid  lung-  destruction.  Such  luemoptyses  are 
Often  large  and  greatly  to  be  dreaded. 

The  ptUse  is  usually  rapid  and  yet  early  in  the  000788  of  the  atTection  is 
not  relatively  so  accelerated  as  are  the  respirations,  so  that  there  is  a  perver- 
sion of  the  pulse-respiration  ratio  the  same  as  in  true  fibrinous  pneumonia. 
At  a  later  stage,  however,  the  pulse  grows  more  fn^ueiit  and  of  low  ten- 
sion, 120  to  130,  and  in  consequence  of  exhaustion  remains  rapid  even  during 
periods  of  remission  in  the  fever. 

Dyspnoea,  in  the  sense  of  a  subjective  want  of  sufficient  air,  does  not, 
according  to  Fraenkcl,  appear  so  prominently  in  this  as  in  the  pneumococeus 
form  of  pneumonia,  and  in  this  utterance  I  must  concur.  Indeed  I  ean  recall 
at  least  two  instances  of  acuta  tuberculous  inflammation  of  the  apex  in  which, 
notwithstanding  the  involvement  of  the  entire  upper  lobe,  the  patients  made 
DO  complaint  of  dyspnoea.  In  fact  their  breathing,  although  accelerated,  did 
not  impress  me  ^i  much  as  did  the  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

Prostration  and  rapid  emaciation  mark  the  more  acute  cases,  but  delirium 
is  not  usual.  Anorexia  ami  thirst  are  present  as  in  other  febrile  affections, 
the  bowels  may  or  may  not  be  confined,  and  the  urine  is  scanty  and  contains 
urates  but   no  albumin.     It  may  show  the  diazo  reaction. 

Physical  Signs. —  Examination  of  the  lungs  discovers  dullness,  most 
commonly  of  an  upper  lobe,  and  usually  more  pronounced  and  to  a  lower  point 
behind  than  in  front.  The  breath-sounds  are  bronchial  and  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  process  accompanied  by  crepitant  rales,  indistinguishable  from 
those  of  acute'  fibrinous  pneumonia.  Dullness  and  bronchial  breathing  are 
more  intense  in  the  lobar  or  confluent  form  of  this  type  ami  yet  disseminated 
areas  of  broncho-pneumonia  may  be  so  thickly  set  together  as  to  produce  these 
signs  in  an  outspoken  manner. 

As  has  been  shown,  the  disease  in  question  resembles  an  ordinary  lobar 
pneumonia  sn  closely  that  the  physician  at  first  believes  he  has  to  do  with  a 
case  of  thai  kind.  Accordingly,  as  the  seventh  day  approaches  he  begins  to 
look  for  crisis.  This  fails  to  occur,  however,  and  examination  of  the  lung 
delects  here  and  there  subcrepitant  rales,  which  the  physician  hopes  may  Indi- 
cate beginning  resolution.  Such  does  not  take  place  however  and  the  riles 
grow  daily  more  numerous  and  of  a  larger  and  more  sharply  clicking  character. 

Dullness  grows  a  trifle  less  intense  because  of  the  development  of  a  tym- 
panitic qualify  especially  below  the  clavicle,  whereas  behind,  the  note  may 
remain  as  dull  and  the  sense  of  resistance  as  great  ib  before.  It  is  about  this 
lime  that  the  sputa  begin  to  show  bacilli  and  elastic  tissue  and  to  become  much 
increased  in  amount. 

There  is  now  no  difficulty  in  diagnosis.  Even  without  a  microscopic  in- 
spection of  the  sputum  the  nature  of  the  ease  becomes  apparent  from  the  pro- 
tracted course,  the  increasing  exhaustion,  the  change  in  the  physical  signs 
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which,  together  with  the  profuse  purulent  sputum,  denote,  softening  of 
pneumonic  area.     At  length,  over  a  greater  or  smaller  area  in  the  infraclavicu- 
lar region  appear  unmistakable  signs  of  a  cavity,  a  circumscribed  aone  <»f  high- 
pitched  tympanitic  note  that   may  show  Wintrich*e  or  (Jerhanlt's  chan 
pitch,   tubular,  cavernous  or  amphoric   breathing  and  corresponding    razee* 
soiinds  with  possibly  metallic  sounding  rales. 

Signs  like  the  above  usually  develop  slowly  and  take  several 
come  fully  established,  but  now  and  then  a  case  Is  seen  in  which  a  portioii  of 
the  pneumonic  lung  breaks  down  abruptly  and  en  masse  forming  an  abscess. 
In  such  an  event  the  pus  and  debris  may  be  suddenly  discharged  per  os  when 
the  signs  of  vomica  speedily  appear. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  within  wide  limits.  In  lome  cases  a 
fatal  i-siie  occurs  in  two  or  three  weeks  from  its  commencement.  Thee 
what  are  termed  Walloping  Consumption.  Time  is  not  given  for  extensive 
softening  and  signs  of  cavity  do  not  appear.  In  other  cases  the  term  Phthisis 
Florida  may  be  still  appropriate  but  the  course  of  the  disease  is  teas  rapid 
and  may  cover  several  months. 

The  termination  of  the  most  acute  cases  is  in  death  from  exhaustion  or 
pulmonary  hemorrhage.  In  the  subacute  cases  the  lung1  originally  involved 
tnaVj  after  undergoing  rapid  excavation,  show  signs  of  arrest  of  the  destructive 
i i&,  and  the  improvement  in  the  general  as  well  as  in  the  local  condi- 
tion may  arouse  hope  that  the  disease  may  be  arrested  or  at  least  pass  into 
a  chronic  state. 

In  the  Summer  of  1897  I  had  charge  of  an  instance  of  this  kind.  A  young 
married  lady  developed  a  tuberculous  pneumonia  of  the  left  apex  which  at 
first  ran  a  wry  stormy  course.  After  the  development  of  cavity  the  di- 
appeared  to  Lessen  in  violence,  rales  grew  fewer,  expectoration  diminished, 
fever  abated  and  strength  was  gained.  Three  or  more  months  had  now  elapsed, 
and  hope  was  entertained  that  the  disease  would  become  chronic  and  so  afford 
a  chance  of  ultimate  recovery. 

Suddenly  the  patient  complained  of  pain  on  the  opposite  side,  fever  in- 
creased, cough  became  more  urgent  and  examination  discovered  dullness  and 
bronchial  breathing  over  the  oilier  apex.  This  pneumonia  pursued  the  same 
rapid  course  as  did  the  former,  the  lung  broke  down  rapidly,  what  little 
strength  had  been  gained  was  soon  lost  and  death  took  place  in  aliout  nine 
months  from  the  onsel  of  the  first  attack.  This  case  developed  during  lacta- 
tion and  about  two  months  following  child-birth. 

An  instance  of  I  be  more  chronic  kind  is  the  following:  A  young  married 
man  of  twenty-nine  with  a  tuberculous  family  history  developed  signs  of  pul- 
monary disease  early  in  the  Summer  of  Ittfil  ami  was  sent  to  Colorado  by  the 
physician  whom  he  consulted*     After  having  been  then'  for  a  month  o: 
lus  condition  grew  so  rapidly  worse  that  he  was  pent  home  and  the  phys, 
whose  advice  he  had  first  sought  gave  him  but  a  month  to  live. 

I  happened  to  be  at  the  station  when  he  was  helped  from  the  cars 
friends.     I  lis  weakness  and  emaciation  and  general  look  of  the  consm 
certainly  appeared  to  justify  the  prognosis  that  had  been  given.     That 
day  1  was  asked  to  see  him  and  take  charge  of  his  case. 
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The  left  lung  was  dull  throughout  with  exception  of  a  small  area  of  high- 
pitched  tympany  in  the  middle  of  the  infraclavicular  region  over  which  waa 
distinct  bronchial  breathing.  Elsewhere  the  breath-sounds  were  either  inde- 
terminate or  feebly  broncho-vesicular  while  rales  were  scattered  and  not  numer- 
ous. The  pulse  was  frequent  and  feeble,  respirations  were  increased  but  not 
dyspncBic,  fever  was  remittent,  appetite  was  gone  and  prostration  was  marked. 
It  certainly  was  an  unpromising  case. 

The  young  man  was  kept  at  absolute  r<-l  oul  of  doors  and  forced  feeding 
was  instituted.  Very  little  medicine  was  prescribed,  being  only  such  as  was 
indicated  by  special  symptoms.  The  results  were  surprising.  Treatment  was 
began  the  fore  part  of  August  and  by  the  middle  of  October  his  condition  had 
so  greatly  improved  that  he  was  permitted  a  small  amount  of  exercise  in  the 

house. 

He  had  taken  on  a  little  flesh  but  had  not  regained  his  full  strength, 
and  continued  to  cough  and  expectorate  although  much  less  than  some  weeks 
previously.  About  this  time  he  developed  a  complication  which  for  a  while 
retarded  progress.  This  was  a  thromlxi-phlebitis  of  the  left  femoral  vein  that 
led  to  considerable  c edema  of  the  foot  and  leg.  At  length,  with  rest  and 
elevation  of  the  extremity  this  symptom  disappeared  and  the  patient  became 
able  to  walk  about  a  little. 

Meanwhile  the  lung-findings  had  not  materially  altered.  The  left  lung 
still  showed  dullness  throughout  with  exception  of  the  tympanitic  area  in  the 
infraclavicular  region.  The  breath-sounds  were  variable,  bronchial  in  some 
areas  and  indefinite  or  broncho- vesicular  in  others,  while  rales  were  very  few 
and  clustered  mainly  about  the  vomica. 

By  the  middle  of  November  bis  condition  had  bo  greatly  changed  for 
the  better  that  it  was  decided  to  send  him  to  Asheville,  \.  ('.,  in  the  hope 
that  a  Winter  passed  in  a  mild  climate  permitting  life  out  of  doors  might 
aid  powerfully  in  bringing  the  disease  to  an  arrest,  as  it  was  thought  that 
the  diseased  lung  was  tending  to  fibrosis.  At  firsl  the  change  appeared  to 
benefit  the  invalid  considerably,  bnt  after  a  while  he  seemed  to  have  reached 
a  standstill.  Thus  was  passed  the  Winter  and  Spring  came  on.  The  patient 
now  showed  signs  of  failure  and  at  length,  an  obstinate  diarrhoea  having  set 
in.  he  died  something  like  a  year  after  the  onset  of  bis  malady. 

Diagnosis..— There  is  no  difficulty  ill  recognizing  the  existence  of  the 
pneumonia,  bill  the  determination  of  its  nature  in  the  commencement  U  almost 
impossible,  II-  resemblance  to  the  fibrinous  variety  is  so  close,  particularly 
when  an  entire  lobe,  e.g.,  the  lower,  is  involved,  that  even  the  most  experi- 
enced physician  is  likely  to  mistake  it  for  an  instance  of  thai  sort  There 
may  he  some  fact  in  the  previous  history,  as  of  chronic  cough  or  of  a  period 
of  failing  health  or  exposure  to  infection  that  may  arouse  BUspicion  of  its 
tuberculous  nature. 

Nevertheless*  ;i  tuberculous  individual  may  develop  a  croupous  pneumonia 
and  this  consideration  serves  but  to  increase  the  perplexity.  The  pulse  may 
he  relatively  more  frequent  and  there  may  be  less  dyspnoea  than  would  be 
expected  in  a  case  of  pneuniococcus  origin,  but  it  is  not  until  the  phvsieian 
detects  the  signs  of  softening  and  notes  the  failure  of  the  case  to  exhibit 
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Tl  reral  tuberculosis  and  is  often  concealed 

I'V  it  to  that  condition.     Occasionally,  however,  cases 

the   pulmonary    manifestations   predominate   and 

jutitifled  in  t)ie         e      on  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 

Kor  Tfij-  reason  it  is  considered  practical  to  recognize  this  clinical    variety 

llf    1  (in     dl-ea-e. 

JE tio logy. —to 'nera  1  miliary  tuterculosis  results  from  the  inundation  of 
I  In-  Hytrieui  by  a  vasi  number  of  bacilli  that  have  heeu  discharged  into  the 
Mood-xt  renin  Prom  Kome  caseous  focus  situated  in  the  wall  of  some  ▼eaaet, 
llii'  thoracic  duet,  nr  in  immediate  proximity  thereto,  The  germs  lodge 
1,1  nil  | wirt*  of  i In-  kidy  and  grow  and  multiply.  The  clinical  picture  that 
i**i  mi  ■■ ,  therefore,  determined  by  the  structures  that  hear  the  brunt  of 
the  ni luck,  ^    it  were. 

Morbid  Anatomy.- -In  some,  cases  the  lungs  appear  studded  thro 
*llli  minute  fcniy  iiiulnles  without  there  being  any  evidence  of  previous  1^, 
In  rtui«h  insianirM  (hen*  is  apt  to  be  an  acute  pulmonary  emphysema 
■  -  »lmwn  hj  Increased  volume  of  the  anterior  borders  which  daring  lii 
t\m  hi  evnjfyfl 'mini  resonance.     In  other  cases  there  are  old  caa 
WW  ur  bnth  apices  and  in  such  the  general  and  pulmonary  miliar) 
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tion  forms  a  terminal  event.  This  is  one  of  the  possibilities  that  should 
always  he  kept  in  mind  in  any  case  of  consumption.  It  is  not  easy  or  pi^-i- 
ble  in  every  instance  to  discover  the  focus  which  was  responsible  for  the 
inundation  of  the  system  with  bacilli. 

Symptoms. — As  already  said,  the  clinical  picture  depends  upon  the  ex- 
tent and  predominating  seat  of  the  miliary  granulations.  It  does  not  belong 
to  the  province  of  this  work  to  describe  the  various  clinical  manifestations 
that  result  from  general  tuberculosis  and  yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind 
the  reader  that  aside  from  the  pulmonary  form  there  are  two  other  chief 
clinical  varieties  of  general  miliary  tuberculosis,  namely,  the  typhoid  and 
the  meningeal. 

In  the  typhoid  form  there  is  an  intense  general  infection  characterize! 
by  profound  prostration,  high  and  irregular  or  inverse  type  of  fever,  rapid 
feeble  pulse*  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  often  of  the  liver,  petechial  closely 
resembling  rose-spots,  indefinite  catarrhal  manifestations  on  the  part  of  the 
lungs  and  toward  the  end  a  tendency  to  delirium  or  coma.  In  fine,  the 
picture  is  so  like  that  of  enteric  fever  that  only  by  means  of  a  blood-examina- 
tion can  the  differential  diagnosis  be  made  with  certainty. 

In  the  meningeal  form,  seen  most  often  in  children,  the  symptoms  are 
those  of  a  meningitis  and  are  not  likely  to  be  mistaken.  The  difficulty  lies 
in  always  recognizing  the  nature  of  the  meningitis.  The  condition  arises 
less  suddenly  than  is  the  case  with  meningitis  of  other  origin,  and  care- 
ful inquiry  into  the  history  will  usually  enable  one  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  case.  There  is  also  in  children  the  hydrocephalic 
cry.  and  ophthalmoscopic  inspection  may  recognize  miliary  tubercles  in  the 
choroid. 

In  the  pulmonary  form,  as  is  implied  by  the  name,  the  symptoms  on  the 
pari  of  the  lungs  outbalance  those  of  the  general  infection.  The  two  most 
characteristic  features  are  dtjspmm  and  cyanosis.  The  former  may  be  shown 
by  rapidity  of  breathing  rather  than  by  actual  air-hunger,  and  yet  this  latter 
may  be  extreme.  Thus  I  recall  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  was  admitted 
to  my  service  in  Ward  \  of  Cook  County  Hospital  in  ibe  Winter  of  \s\\\ 
and  1892. 

Details  of  the  case  are  not  now  at  hand,  but  I  recall  distinctly  his  great 
rapidity  of  respiration  and  his  sense  of  air-hunger  which  compelled  him  to 
-it  up  in  bed  and  often  on  its  edge.  The  Lungs  were  byperreaonant  and  he 
displayed  very  little  cough.  The  autopsy  showed  the  lungs  absolutely  stuffed 
with  miliary  and  suhmiliary  nodules  from  apex  to  base, 

Cyanosis  may  in  some  cases  be  well  marked  while  in  others  it  is  apparent 
only  by  slight  bluenese  of  the  lips,  cheeks  and  tips  of  the  fingers.  As  this 
cyanosis  depends  upon  defective  aeration  of  the  blood,  it  may  be  present  in 
cases  of  extensive  caseous  infiltration  without  miliary  granulations. 

Fever  is  also  a  symptom  of  most  eases  hut  displays-  no  especial  type.  It 
is  likely  to  be  irregular  and  to  exhibit  wide  fluctuations.  It  may  show 
the  inverse  type  as  in  the  case  of  a  young  woman  seen  in  Cook  County 
Hospital  who  at  the  same  time  showed  considerable  respiratory  embar- 
rassment. 
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Fraenkel  states  that  cases  of  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lumrs  are  no* 
and  then  seen  which  display  very  slight  or  no  febrile  temperature  and  that 
Liehtenstern  has  observed  such  instances  chiefly  in  elderly  persons.  In  such 
there  may  be  cardiac  incompetence  and  oedema. 

Cough  may  vary  considerably  in  frequency  and  severity  depending  largely 
on  the  existence  or  not  of  antecedent  changes  and  the  intensity  of  the  symp- 
tomatic bronchitis.  In  the  majority  of  cases  cough  is  not  a  very  ooraspicaoos 
feature. 

The  expectoration  in  cases  of  pure  miliary  dissemination   in  the  fa 
that  is,  without  old  caseous  foci,  is  not  copious  and  is  catarrhal  or  mucoid 
In  the  strictly  miliary  cases  it  is  not  likely  to  contain  bacilli    owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  nodules  do  not  caseate  and  discharge  into  a  bronchus.      I 
attendant   hyperemia  is  great  the  sputum  may  be  blood-tinged    or    rusty 
( Fraenkel ) . 

The  pulse  is  likely  to  be  rapid  and  of  low  tension,  and  prostration  lie- 
cornea  8  marked  feature,  particularly  toward  the  close  of  the  illm— . 

Physical  Signs. — Tn  cases  in  which  (he  tuberculosis  shows  itsi-lf  onlr 
by  miliary  nodules  the  examination  of  the  chest  is  likely  to  furnish  verv 
negative  results.  Pulmonary  resonance  may  be  retained  throughout  or  may 
even  be  exaggerated  owing  to  acute  emphysema.  In  other  eases  the  a 
congestion  attending  the  eruption  of  tubercles  may  occasion  slight  or  indefi- 
nite impairment   in  scattered  areas,  particularly  toward  the  bases. 

The  breath-sounds  may  remain  vesicular  or  seem  Tougher  than   normal, 
while  lure  and  there  may  be  heard  a  few  catarrhal  rales  which,  accord  ii; 
Fraenkel,  may  change  in  kind  and  place  from  time  to  time.     In  a  susj> 
ease  such  slight  changes  arc  of  great  significance. 

In  other  cases  there  mav  be  more  or  less  pronounced  dullness  at  an  apex 
with  the  changes  in  the  respiratory  murmur  and  the  adventitious  sounds 
indicative  of  caseation  or  excavation.  While  in  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  lung  the  findings  may  be  a^  indefinite  as  those  already  described. 

Diagnosis. — In  many  eases  this  must  he  inferential,  but  is  rendered  prob- 
able by  the  conjunction  of  dyspnoea,  cyanosis  and  irregular,  perhaps  in\ 
type  of  fever  together  with  cough  and  catarrhal  expectoration.  Should  such 
serious  symptoms  arise  in  an  individual  showing  dullness  and  bronchial 
breathing  at  an  apex  the  likelihood  of  a  miliary  dissemination  in  the  lungs 
becomes  very  great, 

'Che  disease  must  be  differentiated  from  typhoid  fever  and  from  influenza. 
We  have  a  reliable  means  of  differentiation  from  the  former  in  the  Widal 
read i«>n,  hut,  t his  failing,  careful  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  respiratory 
organs.  In  hiherculosia  (he  breathing  is  likely  to  be  more  frequent  and  the 
cyanosis  greater,  An  emphysematous  note  anteriorly  with  indefinite  ar» 
of  impaired  resonance  at  the  bases  is  in  favor  of  tuliereulosis  as  agar. 
typhoid. 

In   influenza  there  may  be  a  history  of  the  disease  in  other  member 
the  famih  or  in  epidemic  form  in  the  community.     There  may  also  be  - 
dence  of  more  or  less  catarrhal  inflammation  of  ihe  upper  air-passages.     ' 
spleen  is  not  apt  to  be  enlarged  as  is  likely  to  be  the  case  in  miliary  t 
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miosis  and  the  diazo  reaction  is  not  preaent  as  is  tlie  case  in  tin-  fo 
tion.     Microscopic  examination  nf  the  sputa  may  reveal  influenza  g 
remarked  by  Fraenkel,  the  chief  perplexity  arises  when  the  grippe 
person  who  is  already  tuberculous. 

Prognosis. — This  is  hopeless  We  jmsness  no  means  of  arresti 
tulicrculnsiti  and  heru-c  a  fatal  terminal  inn  of  the  case  is  only  a  q 
time,  in  most  rases  of  only  a  few  weeks. 


CHAPTER   XXIX 

PREVENTION     OF    PULMOXAKY    TUBERCUTjOSIS 

In  Regard   to   the  Public— Xearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed 

since  the  recognition  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  as  the  .specific  cause  of  tul 
lo>is  which,  in  its  pulmonary  form,  is  the  "Great  White  Plague"*  that  has 
destroyed  untold  millions  of  the  flower  and  pride  of  nations.      The  hope  at 
first  aroused,  that  some  therapeutic  measure  would  be  discovered  capal» 
antagonizing  the  germ  in  the  animal  organism  and  of  thus  curing-  consump- 
tion, has  imw  been  practically  abandoned. 

Laboratory  workers  arc  interested  in  methods  of  establishing  immunity 
and  in  questions  pertaining  to  the  intercommunicability  of  human  and  l» 
tuberculosis.  The  profession  at  large  and  health  hoards  in  particular  arc 
concerned  with  the  best  means  of  restricting  the  spread  of  the  infection.  The 
laity  is  becoming  aroused  to  the  danger  lurking  on  every  hand,  laws  arc  being 
enacted,  societies  are  being  organized  for  the  study  and  prevention  of  this 
widespread  evil,  in  short  the  watchword  has  become  Prevention  and  not  Tun-. 

Meanwhile  the  condition  of  those  already  smitten  by  the  plague  is  not 
neglected.  Private  and  public  sanatoria  and  hospitals  are  springing  up  in 
all  purls  of  the  civilized  world,  so  that,  to  the  optimistic,  the  time  seems  not 
far  distant  when  the  various  agencies  now  under  way  will  control,  if 
not  eradicate,  this  terrible  Bcourge  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  done  with 
the  bubonic  plague,  cholera  and  other  epidemic  maladies.  To  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  greal  end,  however,  it  i-  necessary  that  physicians  collectively 
and  individually  cooperate  with  sanitarians  and  other  public-spirited  citizens 
in  attempts  to  educate  the  people  and  influence  legislators  to  the  adoption 
of  all  measures  considered  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  this  mighty  object, 

Unfortunately  complete  harmony  of  view  does  not  yet  prevail  on  nianv 
points  and  it  i>  openly  charged  that  in  the  indifference  or  ignorance  or  both, 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession,  lies  one  of  I  he  greatest  obstacles  to 
prevention  of  this  w  Pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness"  and  this  "destruc- 
tion thai  wasteth  ai  noonday*"  lr  is  thought  important  that  in  this  chapter 
this  burning  question  of  the  day  lie  discussed  in  all  its  aspects,  and  then 
the  various  measures  for  prophylaxis  will  be  considered  as  they  affect  i 
the  community  and  the  Individual, 

The  Education  of  the  Medical  Profession, — It  may  seem  presumptii 
of  i.i>  readers  for  me  to  declare  that  if  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is 
to   be  stamped  out  it  must  he  through  a  more   intelligent  appreciate 
the  part  of  physicians,  of  its  infectiousness  and  communicability  ar 
554 
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is  more,  of  its  entire  preventability.  In  his  address  on  Administrative 
Control  before  the  Fhipps  Institute  in  Philadelphia  Dr.  Herman  M.  Biggs 
stated  that  Robert  Koch  went  further  than  this  by  declaring  that  the  disease 
would  not  cease  to  exist  until  the  present  generation  of  medical  men  had 
died  out. 

They  must  be  replaced  by  physicians  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  bac- 
teriology of  the  tuberculosis  problem  and  therefore  with  its  coTniuunieability 
ami  prerentabillty.  They  must  believe  lluil  it  is  propagated  through  contact 
and  not  inheritance.  Dominated  by  this  conception  they  will  then  become 
disseminators  of  this  doctrine  among  their  patrons.  They  will  no  longer  leave 
the  work*  of  preventing  this  terrible  plague  to  health  boards  and  to  the 
enlightened  of  the  laity. 

The  Education  of  the  People  at  Large. — This  is  fundamental  but  must 
of  a  necessity  come  slowly.  There  are  some  individuals  who  already  apprc- 
ciate  the  truths  underlying  prevention  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  is 
still  densely  ignorant.  Unfortunately  there  are  many  otherwise  intelligent 
persona  who  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  full  significance  of  the  fact  that 
consumption  is  a  germ  disease.  Knowledge  on  the  points  concerned  must 
be  disseminated  by  the  distribution  of  leaflets,  articles  in  the  newspapers 
and  magazines,  and  by  conspicuous  placards  posted  up  wherever  they  may 
attract  attention.  Teachers  in  particular  should  be  instructed  and  then  re- 
qitired  to  teach  the  truths  to  their  pupils.  In  these  and  kindred  other  ways 
to  be  enumerated  the  attempt  must  be  made  to  reach  all  clas&ee  of  society. 
Physicians  everywhere  should  cooperate  by  pointing  out  plainly  and  simply 
the  following  facts: 

(1)  Tuberculosis  is  caused  by  a  specific  germ  and  is  communicable  there- 
fore, under  certain  conditions,  from  man  to  man  and  from  animals  to  man. 
These  conditions  are  (a)  that  there  be  a  discharging  or  ulcerating  lesion, 
(h)  that  the  discharges  from  such  sores  contain  the  specific  germ,  (lie  tubercle 
bacillus,  (r)  that  the  bacillus  shall  gain  access  to  the  animal  body. 

(2)  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  becomes  an  ulcerating  lesion  when  there  is 
breaking  down  of  the  lung  and  bacilli  are  being  discharged  by  the  expectora- 
tion.    Under  these  conditions,  therefore,  consumption  is  communicable. 

(3)  Tuberculous  sputum  is  a  menace  whenever  it  is  not  effectually  de- 
stroyed but  is  permitted  to  fall  on  floors,  garments,  etc.,  to  soil  the  lips,  face, 
beard  or  bands,  or  in  any  other  way  to  mingle  with  the  dust  or  atmosphere 
so  as  to  be  taken  into  the  mouth  or  lungs  of  persons  who  attend  the  invalid 
or  subsequently  inhabit  the  room  or  building. 

(4)  Tubercle  bacilli  are  capable  of  retaining  their  virulence  for  months 
ami  years  under  suitable  conditions  of  dirt,  darkness  and  moisture,  but  are 
readily  destroyed  by  exposure  to  sunlight,  ventilation  and  cleanliness. 

(5)  Consumptives  are  a  source  of  danger  when  their  expectoration  is 
no!  destroyed  and  conversely  are  not  a  source  of  danger  when  they  exercise 
certain  precautions  as  regards  their  sputum. 

(6)  There  ts  no  need  whatever  of  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  public  so 
long  as  precautions  are  taken;  and  public  sanatoria  or  hospitals  for  the  cure 
of  consumptives  are  not  a  menace  to  the  community,  in  fact  are  not  to  be 
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considered  for  an  instant  in  comparison  with  tin*  risk  In  the  public  of  allow- 
ing consumptives  to  roam  about  expectorating  when  and  where  they  will. 

Popular  Lecturer — It  would  seem  an  easy  matter  to  instruct  the  public 
in  the  truths  just  stated^  but  in  reality  it  is  not.  The  physician  can  ami 
inform  an  occasional  invalid  or  family  of  the  infectiousness  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  and  of  method*  for  its  prevention;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple is  left  to  acquire  such  knowledge  by  chance.  Sm-li  should  not  be  the 
case;  and  as  the  medical  profession  is  the  guardian  of  the  public  health  and 
is  aware  of  the  infectious  and  communicable  nature  "f  this  universal  scourge, 
medical  men  everywhere  should  take  active  etepd  in  the  direction  indicated. 

In  most  of  our  large  *  niters  of  population  popular  lectures  are  given 
every  Winter  in  which  are  presented  the  various  facts  BO  necessary  for  the 
I»eople  to  know.     These  lectures  are  given  under  the  auspices  of  some  mm 
and   are  generally   delivered   by   physicians,     To   the  shame   of   the   medical 

nv  however,  it  mast  be  stated  that  in  many  instances  these  to 
cmirses    have   been   arranged    by    public-minded    laymen,    and    persons    non- 
medical have  displayed  more  interest  in  them  than  have  the  doctors  of  the 
community. 

Such  should  not  be.     Physicians  everywhere,  in  hamlets  and  rural  dis- 
tricts as  well   as  in   the  cities,  should  participate   actively   in   this   crusade 
against  tuberculosis.     For  the  most  part  the  people  are  eager  for  informa- 
tion, fnr  there  are  very  few  who  have  not  suffered  from  this  terrible  pJ; 
These  public  addresses  should  present  facts  and  figures  showing  the  imm 
cost  to  the  state  and  community  of  consumption,  as  well  as  its  methods  of 
spread  and  prevention  so  that  a  public  sentiment  may  he  created  which  will 
influence  legislators  to  enact  laws  and  make  appropriations  for  the  supprc 
of  this  disease. 

Regarding  the  economic  loss  entailed  by  pulmonary  tuberculosa  let  me 
quote  from  Dr.  Herman  M.  Biggs  who  has  for  many  years  been  actively 
concerned  in  the  sanitary  problems  confronting  New  York  City.  "  It  may 
b*'  conservatively  estimated  that  each  human  life  at  the  average  age  at  w) 
the  tubercular  deaths  occur,  is  worth  to  the  municipality  $1,500.  The  cost 
of  each  life  at  this  age  is  usually  more  than  this.  This  gives  a  total  value 
to  the  lives  lost  annually  of  115,000,000/'  This  is  based  on  a  death  rate 
of  10,000  in  New  York  City  annually.  "We  may  further  assume  that  for 
an  average  period  of  at  least  nine  months  these  persons  are  unable  to  work 
and  must  be  cared  for.  The  loss  of  their  service  during  this  period  may  be 
estimated  at  $1  a  day,  and  the  cost  of  food,  nursing,  medicines,  attendants, 
etc.j  at  fl.50  more  per  day,  making  a  further  ]  1.50  per  day,  for  each 

person  dying,  for  a  period  of  870  days.  This  gives  us  a  further  loss  to  the 
municipality  of  $8,000,000,  making  a  total  annual  loss  to  the  city  from 
tubercular  diseases  of  at  least  128,000,000.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in 
the  United  States  annually  not  Ie>s  than  150,000  deaths  are  caused  by  the 
tubercular  diseases,  and,  estimating  the  value  of  these  on  the  basis  just  given, 
we  have  an  annual  loss  to  the  country  of  more  than  $330,000,000.* 

It  is  believed  by   I  Jr.   Biggs  that  if  hut  a  small  part  of  this  amount  of 
money  Wf  re  obtainable  for  the  propose  of  combating  this  [|    would 
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result  in  the  practical  eradication  of  the  scourge,  his  conclusions  being  based 
on  the  almost  unexampled  reduction  in  the  death  rate  from  tul>erculnsis  that 
has  been  achieved  in  New  York  with  a  very  meaner  expenditure  of  money. 
Is  it  not  worth  while,  therefore,  that  the  people  and  their  legislators  be  edu- 
cated in  the  prevalence  and  prevention  of  this  costly  disease? 

rflw  Formation  iff  Antituberculosis  Societies. — The  education  of  the  pro- 
JW-ion  and  of  the  people  must  he  made  efficacious  by  tlie  formation  and  affilia- 
tion throughout  the  country,  and  indeed  throughout  the  world,  of  associations 
for  the  study  and  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  This  has  been  done  already  to 
a  limited  extent,  but  the  interest  in  and  the  membership  of  these  various 
national,  state  and  municipal  societies  are  as  yet  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  movement.  I  would  urge  every  reader  of  these  pages,  there- 
fore, that  he  become  actively  interested  in  the  work  of  those  already  established 
and  in  the  formation  of  others  where  Buch  do  not  exist.  The  membership 
of  such  organizations  should  not  he  limited  to  the  profession,  but  should 
include  as  many  of  the  laity  as  can  be  induced  1o  join.  The  objects  should 
hi-  to  instruct,  to  raise  funds,  to  obtain  needed  legislation  and  to  enforce  laws 
looking  to  the  prevention  of  this  malady. 

There  will  always  be  some  individuals  who  receive  the  word  gladly  and 
endeavor  to  carry  it  out  faithfully.  For  such,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
instruct  inn,  but  there  are  many  others  who  refuse  to  carry  out  the  dictates 
of  humanity  or  to  obey  the  mandates  of  the  law.  They  resent  what  they 
consider  interference  from  others  and,  in  the  matter  of  expectoration,  e.g., 
display  an  utter  disregard  for  the  wishes  of  others  and  seem  to  glory  in 
amusing  a  feeling  of  disgust  in  the  decent-minded  who  chance  to  be  their 
neighbors  for  the  time  being. 

Antispitting  Laws.— One  of  the  objects  of  law  is  the  protection  of  society 
and  the  individual  against  injury  by  the  vicious  or  self-socking,  and,  with* 
out  law  properly  enforced,  communities  would  soon  lapse  into  barbarism  and 
anarchy.  The  individual  must  subordinate  his  wishes  and  bis  notions  of 
personal  liberty  to  those  of  the  majority.  He  cannot  he  allowed  to  commit 
acts  that  endanger  public  safety.  Society  has  recognized  this  in  regard  to 
Certain  infectious  diseases,  as  small-pox.  The  rigid  of  the  authorities  to  isolate 
the  small-pox  patient  for  the  sake  of  protecting  the  community  is  only  ques- 
tioned by  a  few  cranks  who  likewise  oppose  and  resent  vaccination. 

Influenced  by  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  the  prevention  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  health  authorities  have  quite  generally  secured  the  passage  of 
laws  looking  to  the  steppage  of  expectoration  in  public  places  where  it  can 
prove  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  people.  There  should  he  not  only  no 
objection  to  such  legislation  by  right-minded  citizens,  hut  an  active  coopera- 
tion with  the  authorities  in  the  enforcement  of  such  wise  provisions  of  the 
law.  Whenever  they  detect  an  ignorant  or  unwilling  person  violating  the 
ordinance  they  should  enter  a  complaint  and  aid  in  his  arrest  and  punishment. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  The  American  Olimatological  Association  one 
of  the  members  related  the  instance  of  a  consumptive  who,  having  been  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  institution  of  which  be  was  an  inmate  on  Election  day, 
had  become  intoxicated  and  in  returning  in  a  street  car  was  seen  by  the 
a? 
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physician  to  expectorate  on  the  floor.  Xow  here  was  a  man  who,  through 
ignorance  or  carelessness  reenforced  by  intoxication,  was  sowing  broadcast 
seeds  of  disease.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of 
laws  for  the  control  of  such  dangerous  perSOU 

Educate  the  people  regarding  the  cause  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and 
the  ways  in  which  it  is  spread  through  the  community  and  they  will  hail 
gladly  any  and  all  measures  calculated  to  protect  them  and  theirs  from  tbt1 
liability  to  infection.  Let  them  once  come  to  realize  that  a  consumptive  who 
spits  in  public  places  is  to  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the  small-rxu 
pntient  running  at  large,  and  they  will  see  that  appropriate  laws  are  passul 
and  enforced  not  only  in  our  large  cities  but  in  small  towns  and  ham' 

Administrative  Control.' — It  is  still  a  vexed  question,  how  far  the  state  or 
community  should  be  allowed  to  control  the  actions  of  individuals  and  cor- 
porations in  thifl  matter  of  prevention  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  authorities  should  have  the  right  to  restrain  the  liberty  si 
such  dangerous  consumptives  as  the  one  cited  aliove  by  confining-  them  within 
suitable  institutions  provided  for  their  care.  Yet  there  is  still  a  strong  pulh 
lic  sentiment,  shared  by  many  of  the  profession,  that  it  is  unnecessary  and 
cruel  to  adopt  measures  which  would  practically  brand  the  tuberculous  tf 
an  outcast  and  reduce  him  to  the  position  of  the  leper  of  olden  tin 

There  are  others  who  iielieve  that  the  enactment  of  rigid  laws  will  create 
an  altogether  unnecessary  fear  in  the  minds  of  the  people  regarding  the  con- 
tagiousness of  tin-  disease.  They  point  to  the  hostility  aroused  in  certain 
localities  to  the  erection  of  sanatoria  and  hospitals  for  consumptives  lest 
they  prove  a  source  of  danger  to  themselves  and  their  families.  To  U 
>houM  be  replied,  that  such  unfounded  hostility  emphasizes  the  nee- 
public  education  and  is  no  argument  at  all  against  the  wisdom  of  proper 
administrative  control. 

In  answer  to  the  objection  thai  the  consumptive  is  likely  to  be  shunned 
as  was  the  leper  of  old  it  may  be  said,  as  long  as  the  tuberculous  will  obev 
the  law  against  spitting  and  will  exercise  the  precautions  to  be  laid  down  bf 
the  physician,,  and  subsequently  to  be  described,  he  is  not  a  source  of  m 
danger  to  his  fellows,  and  the  properly  educated  public  will  not  so  regard 
him.  When,  however^  he  ignorantly  or  willfully  disregards  the  safety  of  the 
community,  then  he  should  be  looked  upon  as  is  the  leper  and  should  In- 
treated  as  an  outcast 

The  interest  of  the  private  individual  is  of  far  less  importance  than  is 
the  good  of  the  public.  If -the  consumptive  is  made  to  see  that  only  bf 
obedience  to  law  can  he  escape  the  fate  of  the  leper,  then  he  will  comply  with 
health  ordinances  and  cease  to  be  an  object  of  distrust  and  police  surveillance 

Health  l>oards  should  have  full  powers  vested  in  them  by  law  to   coi 
corporations  to  provide  cuspidors  for  their  patrons  and  employees    an 
have  their  premises  and  public  conveyances  thoroughly  cleaned  and    d. 
Pected.     This  applies  particularly  to  street-car  and  Tailroad  companies. 

There  is  ;i  certain  wholesale  house  in  Chicago  which  enjoys  the  repi 
Hon  of  being  especially  kind  and  generous  to  its  employees.  As  it  happ, 
1    luivc  I n  called  on  to  examine  several  of  the  clerks  from  this  hou 
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the  past  year  and  in  every  instance  I  have  found  the  individual  to  he  suffering 
from  advanced  tuberculosis.  Upon  inquiry  as  to  the  disposal  of  their  sputa 
I  was  horrified  to  learn  that,  in  one  instance  at  least,  it  was  the  habit  of  the 
clerk  to  expectorate  upon  the  Moor  and  that  bis  fellows  did  the  same.  No 
cuspidors  were  provided  by  the  firm.  I  then  wrote  to  the  head  of  the  house 
stating  the  facts  in  the  case  and  the  dangers  to  himself  and  every  other  habitue 
of  the  premises,  and  suggested  certain  measures  to  be  adopted.  The  result 
was  that  my  suggestions  were  thankfully  received  and  adopted. 

In  many  cases  it  is  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness  that  is  responsible  for 
neglect  of  proper  precautions,  but  in  others  it  is  greed  that  leads  corpo ra- 
tions to  disregard  public  health;  and  whenever  such  is  the  ease,  the  lawful 
authorities  should  step  in  and  compel  them  to  do  otherwise.  There  are 
many  other  evils  besides  public  -pining  which  should  be  corrected  by  law, 
and  the  most  serious  of  them  will  now  be  considered, 

Factory  Inspection  and  Control. — It  was  shown  in  considering  a?tiology 
how  serious  an  element  in  the  maintenance  and  spread  of  this  infection  are 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  certain  factories  such  as  sweatshops.  Public 
welfare  as  well  as  the  health  of  the  garment  workers  demands  that  these 
abuses  be  corrected  by  the  power  of  law  as  vested  in  boards  of  health.  The 
tigannakers'  Unions  have  reduced  the  death  rate  of  their  members  and  added 
to  their  life-expectancy  by  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  factories, 
by  shorter  hours  of  work,  etc.  There  is  no  reason  why  similar  beneficent 
results  should  not  he  obtained  in  other  trades  if  power  be  given  health 
officers  to  enforce  laws  designed  to  better  the  condition  of  factory  operatives 
by  providing  better  ventilation,,  greater  cleanliness,  prevention  of  expectora- 
tion, etc. 

Tenement-house  Reform. — Consumption  is  a  house  disease,  and  hope  of 
stamping  out  this  terrible  scourge  cannot  be  entertained  as  Long  as  the  poor 
of  gnat  cities  arc  herded  together  in  quarters  so  bad  that  the  landlords  would 
not  think  of  stabling  their  horses  in  them.  Public  education  may  some  day 
make  such  greedy  owners  of  these  wretched  places  of  abode  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  poor  human  beings  realize  t hat  in  the  disease  bred  and 
fostered  in  such  slums  lies  a  very  positive  source  of  infection  to  their  own 
families.     Meanwhile,  selfish  greed  should  and  mnst   he  combated  by  law. 

Public-spirited  and  humane  citizens  emulating  the  example  set  by  Mr. 
Henry  Phipps  may  erect  tenement  buildings  that  will  provide  healthy  lodg- 
ings at  a  minimum  cost  and  yet  bring  a  reasonable  return  to  the  investor. 
Rut  the  millennium  is  yet  far  off  and  meanwhile  State  law  should  bring  about 
the  destruction  of  these  breeding  places  of  disease  and  the  erection  in  their 
stead  of  tenements  that  will  furnish  air  and  sunlight   in  proper  amount. 

Doubtless  such  measures  would  I"1  denied  as  too  radical  by  the  landlords 
ar;d  by  \\u^  indifferent  rich,  but  the  improved  sanitary  conditions  that  would 
follow  would  |»rove  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  law.  The  experience 
of  England  has  demonstrated  that  a  remarkable  decrease  in  the  death  rate 
from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  lias  been  achieved  by  the  tearing  down  of  old 
and  the  erection  of  new  sanitary  tenement  houses  in  many  of  her  great  cities. 

In  New  York  City  a  very  gratifying  and  encouraging  decrease   (40  per 
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cent)  in  the  mortality  from  this  disease  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past 
twenty  years  in  consequence  of  the  labors  of  her  health  nilicers,  although  w< 
ing  in  the  face  of  most  discouraging  conditions,  for  nowhere  in  the  world 
is  there  worse  overcrowding  than  in  certain  portions  of  the  East  Side. 

Compulsory  Cleansing  and  Disinfection  of  Buildings. — Another  measure 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  prevention  of  this  scourge,  and  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  health  officers,  is  the  thorough  disinfection  of 
the  premises  vacated  by  a  consumptive.  A  room  that  has  been  occupied  by 
such  a  patient  becomes  a  source  of  possible  infection  to  any  person  who  in- 
habits it  subsequently.  This  is  particularly  the  ease  when  the  apartment 
has  not  been  properly  cleaned  and  disinfected.  If  the  consumptive  was  care- 
less in  the  disposal  of  his  sputa,  the  danger  is  doubly  great. 

An  instance  of  the  kind  was  recently  brought  to  my  notice.  I  saw  in 
consultation  an  intelligent  young  Lithuanian  priest  who  was  in  the  second 
stage  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  A^  usual  I  inquired  as  to  the  possible  source 
of  infection  and  ascertained  the  following:  His  family  was  entirely  free  from 
the  taint  and  he  bad  always  been  healthy  prior  to  his  present  ailment. 

Inquiry  developed  the  fact  that  for  two  voars  be  had  lived  in  a  r«H»m 
which  had  been  previously  occupied  by  a  man  known  to  have  consumption. 
This  man  observed  no  precautious  whatever  but  expectorated  alnud  the  room 
freely.  After  his  removal  the  room  had  not  been  cleaned  and  disinfected, 
and  when  asked  why  that  was  the  priest  rejoined  in  effect,  that  it  was  not 
t he  habit  of  his  nation  to  adopt  such  measures  and  of  course  he  himself  had 
not  appreciated  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  cleaning  of  the  quarters. 

Knowing  the  fact  that  tubercle  bacilli  may  retain  their  virulence  for 
many  months  and  even  for  years  when  permitted  to  remain  in  the  dust  and 
dirt  of  such  apartments,  and  learning  the  family  and  personal  history  of 
this  priest,  I  believe  myself  warranted  in  the  declaration  that  all  the  con- 
ditions of  exposure  bad  been  fultilled  in  his  case  and  that  he  was  now  suf- 
fering the  consequences  of  the  neglect  of  proper  sanitary  measures. 

There  are  innumerable  instances  of  houses  in  which  this  terrible  disci-, 
has  attacked  one  after  another  of  successive  tenants.  Consequently  it  slh 
require  no  arguments  to  prove  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  administrative 
control  in  this  regard.  Laws  should  be  passed  requiring  all  proprietors  of 
infected  houses  to  have  them  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected  under  the 
supervision  of  the  officers  of  health.  Nay  more!  it  should  be  an  offense 
punishable  by  fine  for  such  premises  to  be  again  let  until  after  the  law  1ms 
been  complied  with. 

The  walls  and  floors  should  be  thoroughly  washed  in  a  one  to  one  thou* 
sand  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  or  a  one  to  thirty  solution  of  chlorinated 
lime  containing   free  chlorine,  after  which   the  room  should  be  exposed 
the   fumes  of   formaldehyde  gas  for  from    twelve   to   twenty-four  hours, 
some  cases  the  walls  may  have  to  be  scraped  and  repapered  or  painted  a. 
the  woodwork  also  painted.     The  expense  of  cleaning  and  disinfecting  tbcM 
be  borne  by  the  department  of  health  if  necessary,  but  the  renovation 
dilapidated  houses  should   fall  on  the  landlord.     Of  course  selfish  consid< 
tions  will  arouse  opposition  but  legislators  must   be  made  to  see  that  pu 
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welfare  is  paramount  bo  private  greed  sad  health  officials  should  be  held 
responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

After  a  room  has  been  vacated  by  death  or  removal,  the  carpets,  rugs 
and  bedding  should  be  disinfected  by  steam,  not  sulphur,  by  the  sanitary 
officials  and  then  returned  to  the  family.  The  garments  of  the  consumptive 
must  not  he  worn  by  other  mem  Iters  of  the  family  or  given  to  charity,  nnless 
having  been  previously  boiled  or  disinfected  in  the  manner  stated. 

Compulsory  Registration. — -Perhaps  no  one  measure  has  excited  such  lively 
discussion  and  met  with  more  opposition  than  compulsory  notification  of 
tuberculous  eases  to  departments  of  health.  The  oppnsiiion  comes  mainly 
from  the  medical  profession  and  various  are  the  arguments  adduced  in 
defense  of  their  hostility.  It  is  urged  that  such  a  proceeding  is  tantamount 
to  placing  the  tuberculous  patient  in  the  category  of  individuals  dangerous 
to  the  community  ami  must  occasion  unnecessary  pain  lo  the  patient  and 
his  family.  A  consumptive  already  Buffers  enough  without  having  the  added 
feeling  that  he  is  an  object  to  be  shunned. 

Aunt  her  reason  assigned  for  opposition  to  this  measure  is  that  it  neces- 
sitates a  violation  of  professional  confidence  since  families  often  object  to 
its  being  known  tliut  one  of  their  members  is  afflicted  with  consumption. 
Still  a  third  objection  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Mutual  Bern-lit  Societies 
often  refuse  to  pay  their  obligations  jo  the  families  of  those  dead  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  on  the  ground  that  the  insurance  was  obtained  after 
the  disease  was  known  to  exist.  If,  therefore,  the  attending  physician  reports 
to  the  health  office  such  eases,  that  fact  would  likely  invalidate  the  insurance. 

The  answer  to  the  second  objection  as  pointed  out  by  Ur.  Biggs  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  notification  to  (lie  department  of  health  does  not 
involve  a  betrayal  of  professions]  confidence  any  more  than  does  the 
notification  of  eases  of  diphtheria  and  other  contagious  diseases.  In  reply 
to  the  first,  that  this  measure  is  tantamount  to  placing  the  consumptive  in 
the  category  of  persons  to  be  shunned,  it  may  be  said,  if  the  Individual  comes 
ol  an  intelligent  family  and  is  likely  to  exercise  suitable  precautions  no 
further  notice  will  be  taken  of  the  notification  than  to  record  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  the  case,  Consequently  the  feelings  of  the  patient  or  family 
cannot  be  hurt.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  person  is  ignorant  or  careless,  then 
I  he  notification  of  his  ease  will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  measures  of  such 
importance  to  the  community  thai  they  far  outweigh  any  consideration  grow- 
ing out  of  his  or  his  family's  sensitiveness.  In  every  such  case  the  duty  to 
the  community  is  transcendent  and  physicians  should  so  regard  it. 

The  third  objection  seems  at  first  glance  more  valid,  hut  in  reality  should 
not  be  allowed  to  weigh  against  the  benefits  in  general  to  accrue  from  notifi- 
caliou  and  registration  of  tulterculous  cases.  If  physicians  are  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  wishes  of  their  patrons  even  to  the  detriment  of  the  public*  then 
no  amount  of  argument  will  avail  to  influence  them. 

The  fact  is  that  this  measure  is  so  fundamental  that  unless  it  be  carried 
out  no  adequate  prevention  of  this  disease  i -an  ever  be  attained.  If  this  and 
other  measures  are  adopted,  then  in  time  there  will  he  no  need  or  excuse  for 
the  refusal  to  pay  death-benefits  on  the  ground  that  insurance  was  wrong- 
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fully  obtained.  Meanwhile  public  morality  and  safety  should  be  considered, 
and  physicians  who  adhere  in  principle  will  find  that  in  the  end  they  gain 
more  than  by  truckling  to  the  dishonest  motives  of  their  patrons. 

If  compulsory  notification  of  these  cases  is  to  he  effectual  there  must  he 
early  diagnosis  before  the  process  has  advanced  to  such  a  degree  that  germs 
have  already  been  Mattered  ahmad.  To  facilitate  such  early  recognition  of 
tuberculosis  the  community  and  the  State  must  establish  stations  to  which 
specimens  of  sputum  may  be  sent  for  examination  free  of  expense  to  the  doc- 
tor or  patient.  In  New  York  City  there  are  200  such  substations,  and  in  a 
single  year  11,000  specimens  of  sputum  were  examined  and  reported  on. 

The  henefits  resulting  from  such  a  proceeding  are  incalculable  and  are 
not  limited  to  mere  notification  of  the  individual  case.  The  benefit  to  the 
patient  is  immense,  since  it  entails  a  recognition  of  the  real  nature  of  hi9 
ailment  at  a  time  when  appropriate  treatment  can  he  began  with  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  arrest  of  his  disease.  This  consideration  alone  should  win 
adherents  to  this  measure  both  among  the  profession  and  the  laity. 

State  Control  of  the  Tuberculous  Individual  Himself. — Here  we  come  to 
the  vital  question  <>f  hour  far  the  Slate  has  a  right  to  restrict  the  action 
the  consumptive  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  community  and  ultimately 
ridding  the  earth  nf  this  scourge.     For  my  part,  I  am  in  sympathy  with  all 
movements  and  all  laws  having  so  beneficent  an  end  in  view. 

In  Norway  there  are  district  health  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
care  for  the  tuberculous  poor,  tn  whom  all  eases  must  be  reported  and  who 
may  assign  physicians  to  aid  in  ministering  to  these  unfortunates,  Still  fur- 
ther, these  commissioners  are  expected  to  see  that  existing  laws  are  obeyed. 
According  to  these  laws  the  consumptive  is  forbidden  from  engaging  in  any 
occupation  which  involves  the  handling  of  foodstuffs,  nursing  the  sick  or 
the  rare  of  children.  If  any  person  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  is  unwilling 
or  unable  to  comply  with  the  law  in  these  respects,  the  commission  is  then 
empowered  to  remove  him  to  a  hospital  or  other  institution  where  he  can  he 
appropriately  treated  and  controlled, 

Although  sueh  provisions  of  law  may  seem  to  hear  heavily  on  the  few,  they 
yet  have  a  wise  and  humane  purpose,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  -will 
yet  dawn  in  Hie  United  States  when  State  control  of  consumptives  will  ezM 
even  as  in  Norway. 

The  Establishment  of  Hospitals  and  Sanatoria. — Such  a  degree  of  admin- 
iterative  control  as  has  been  advocated  would  and  should  necessitate  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  by  the  community  or  State  of  institutions  designed 
after  the  most   approved   principles,  to   which  might  he  removed  all   tuber- 
eulons  persons  who  endanger  the  public  health,  elf  her  through  ignorance 
vicious  disregard  of  the  law.     We  now  have  asylums  for  the  care  of  the  insa- 
almshouses  for  the  indigent  and  the  infirm.     Why  should  not  the  State 
required   to  have  institutions   for  the  care  and   treatment  of  its  tuhereul 
citizens  who  are  a  greater  menace  to  the  public  than  are  the  insane?     F 
thermore,  why  should  there  not  be  laws  requiring  all  consumptives  who  hi 
no  friends  to  care  for  them,  adequately,  to  enter  some  such  public  institut 
whenever  this  seems  neeessnrv  to  the  otlii  ots  of  health? 
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Such  measures  would  he  found  to  prove  a  boon  to  the  sick  of  this  disease 
and  would  aid  wonderfully  in  restricting  its  spread.  In  fact  the  adoption  of 
these  and  other  preventive  measures  would  in  a  short  time  so  lessen  tubercu- 
losis Hint  it  would  cease  to  prove  a  menace  and  a  burden  to  the  State.  That 
such  a  conclusion  is  not  chimerical  is  shown  by  the  reduction  that  has  already 
Ihvii  accomplished  in  the  mortality  records  from  tuberculosis,  in  spile  of  the 
fact  that  preventive  measures  are  not  as  complete  as  it  is  hoped  they  may 
some  day  become. 

Measures  for  Prevention  in  Individual  Instances.— These  must  for 
the  most  part  begin  in  infancy  and  must  be  based  on  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leading  sources  of  infection,  namely,  cows'  milk  and  the  sputa  of  con- 
sumptive members  of  the  same  household  as  the  child.  Precautions  to  be 
exercised  for  the  protection  of  older  children  and  adults  will  become  apparent 
or  may  be  deduced  from  what  has  been  said  already,  or  will  be  said  in  the 
following  pages.  Ii  the  public  measures  herein  advocated  and  the  advice  given 
for  the  protection  of  our  little  ones  could  only  be  put  in  effective  operation 
then'  would  soon  be  no  occasion  for  apprehension  as  regards  cither  infants  or 
grown  persons. 

Let  me  premise  what  is  about  to  be  elaborated  by  the  emphatic  declara- 
tion that  if  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  to  be  prevented  either  in  the  family  or 
at  tartje  it  must  be  htj  the  abandonment  of  the  old  dominant  uoikm  of  an 
inherited  diathesis  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  the  vital  belief  in  infec- 
tion. Barring  the  extremely  rare  instances  of  congenital  transmission  of  the 
di-ea-e  from  mother  to  fretus,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  every  ease  of  tuber- 
culosis was  at  one  time  preventable  and  should  have  been  prevented. 

It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  repeat  what  lias  been  stated  already 
concerning  the  infectiousness  of  milk  from  tuberculous  cows.  It  is  only  ad- 
visable4 to  remind  the  reader  that  although  von  Bchring  may  exaggerate  the 
danger  to  be  attached  to  contaminated  milk  as  an  article  of  food  fur  young 
infants,  still  the  possibility  of  infection  by  this  source  is  too  great  to  warrant 
its  being  ignored  or  held  in  disdain.  Tuberculous  cattle  arc  a  menace  to 
society  and  laws  for  their  detection  and  death  are  salutary  as  has  been  shown 
in  Denmark  where  thanks  to  strici  enforcement  of  such  provisions,  tubercu- 
losis lia<  been  almost  eradicated  from  the  dairy  herds. 

Care  as  Regards  the  'Mtik-supply.—Jn  the  United  States  and  Greal  Britain 
the  condition  of  the  milch  cattle  is  far  less  satisfactory.  It  is  ditlicull  to  say 
what  percentage  of  the  cows  is  tuberculous,  but  certainly  such  a  proportion 
of  them  as  to  make  it  incumbent  on  the  physician  to  select  most  carefully  the 
milk  that  is  to  be  given  to  bottle-fed  infants.  In  many  of  our  large  cities, 
e.g.,  Chicago,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  certified  milk,  that  is,  milk  from  funis 
known  to  be  free  from  disease.  When,  then-fore,  this  pure  milk  can  be  pro- 
cured it  should  always  be  ordered.  When  for  any  reason  such  milk  cannot  be 
obtained  the  question  arises,  Shall  the  supply  be  had  from  a  single  cow  or  from 
a  reasonably  safe  herd  or  dairy?  In  reply  it  should  be  stated  that  unless  the 
cow  has  been  tested  and  thus  found  to  be  healthy  it  is  better  to  got  Ihe  milk 
from  s  herd  or  dairy.     The  objections  to  the  use  of  a  single  cow  are  two. 

(1)   It  is  impossible  to  determine  absolutely  by  a  cow's  appearance  that 
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-■■he  tl  not  tuberculous.     When  far  advanced  the  disease  may  sho\< 
erne  b\   the  rough  coat  Ami  generally  unhealthy  look  of  the  animal,  and 
suvii  ih  noi  invariable. 

The  truth  of  Hii>  statement  was  forcibly  impressed  upon  me  by  an  in-' 
dod  to  mo  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Illinois  State  Veterinary.      A  friend  of 
ni  residing  in  a  country  town,  found  it  necessary   to  rear  his 
newly  bom   babi.   on   the  bottle  and  therefore  purchased   a    young   p«  : 
lienl thy  looking  heifer.     The  veterinary  surgeon  was  requested  to  inspect  Um 
animal,  which  he  did,     Although  she  looked  healthy  and    in   line  condition 
Ira  luggested  a  tuberculin  test,  to  which  the  physician  consented.     Before 
tusking  the  test,  however,  a  Dumber  ol  experienced  dairymen  were  u 
to  t  vaunne   die  cow,     To  a  man,  they  declared  her  perfectly  healthy  and 
signified  their  willingness  to  buy  her. 

The  luherrulin  \> n s  ihen  administered  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all  ea 
the  veterinary,  the  animal  reacted  decidedly.     She  was  then  killed  and  exam- 
ined fmxi  nunii  m%  In  the  presence  of  the  men  who  had  declared  their  be 
ot  her  freedom  lu'in  (ulvotvulosis.     Their  astonishment  can  be  imagined  when 
i..    Hn    ititteovetvd   In  he  "riddled  with  tuberculosis."     The    abo\  rice 

iMHplui  i  i     uv  >*ugl\    the  wisdom,  nay  necessity,  of  a   tnbercnlin    I 

tthelieVi  itjili    i  m   I     hi  Ue  elected  for  infant  feeding. 

\  k\    1 1,e  other  objection  to  the  milk  from  a  single  and  untested   i 
In  the  iiUii»tdoratioii  thai  if  she  is  diseased  the  entire  supply,  i.e.,  100  per  cent 
ol  the  milk  »    contaminated      Whereas,  if  the  milk  be  obtained  froni  a  la;_ 
herd  01  dairy   »i  i    presumable  that  the  majority  of  the  animals  yielding  the 
H ! r,v    ■  ulierculou*.     In  other  words,  granting  that  so  high  a  percent- 

..  | went)  hi  di*ea*ed,  Iml  't»  p,  »•  lVnt  or  one-fifth  of  their  combined  nnlk 
is  HKeh  hi  be  oonlrtmhmti  d.  nod  hence  the  chances  of  the  infant's  taking  in 
Imeilli  ntv  proporl hmateh  fowei  The  milk  is  not  safe  and  yet  it  is  in  a 
toi  Jin.     .i :.  i  (halt  thai  from  n  single  i 

After  all,  it ids   wife  thing  lo  do  in  the  ease  of  a  baby  condemned  to 

,1,  nrnd  upon  -io»n   othei  wmrce  for  its  nourishment  than  its  mother  is  either 
a  health)   act   nurse,  mdk  from  a  cow  that  ha-  Uvn  proven  healthy   by  the 
tuhcrculin  teat,  or  wnue  one  nf  the  prepared  foods  in  the  market.     The  steril- 
m  of  milk  i-  no*  >?omvralh  recogui  ed  to  be  deleterious. 

Curt  iii/iunst  tin  infant's  illi  of  Human  Origin. — 

not  ahvayn  |h visible  hul  there  are  certain  palpable  dangers  which  qui  and 
should  he  avoided.  1 1  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  pages  that  a  young 
child  may  and  probably  often  do  ic  infected  through  tubercle  bacilli 

ingested  or  inhaled  as  ii  play-  on  the  floor,  or  thrusts  its  dirty  playthings  and 
fingers  Into  it-  mouth.     It  may  also  l>e  infected  directly  by  its  mother,  nm 
or  ether  persons. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  dangers  to  which  a  baby  is  expose 
mother,  father,  brother,  Pister  or  other  inmate  of  the  house  is  const, 
A  tuberculous  mother  whose  drcv  compel  her  to  care  for 

nurse-  or  feeds  it.     If  the  mother  does  not  actually  kiss  the  baby 
lips,  which  in  all  probability  she  does,  her  fingers  are  likely  to  be 
inated  and  with  these  rln_  prepares  the  infant's  food,  ban 
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nipple  or  spoon  with  which  the  baby  is  fed,  or  rubs  thp  baby's  gums.  In 
sonic  instances  the  mother  may  actually  taste  the  milk  from  the  nipple  <<r 
BpoOD  to  see  if  it  is  of  the  right  temperature  or  sweetness,  and  the  next 
instant   the  infected  nipple  or  spoon  goes  into  the  child's  mouth. 

In  case  the  father  or  Rome  other  member  of  the  family  is  tuberculous 
and  does  not  exercise  the  most  Bf Tupubms  eare  with  his  sputum  it  is  likely 
that  the  iloor  of  the  sick-room  becomes  infected.  The  baby  plays  on  the  Boof 
and  thus  imbibes  the  germs  of  future  disease*  or  as  is  frequently  the  ease  is 
held  and  fondled,  perchance  kissed  by  the  invalid.  Friends  who  visit  the 
family  pick  up  and  kiss  the  baby,  and  who  takes  pains  to  inquire  if  such  a 
visitor  is  free  from  early  tuberculosis? 

\ow  the  ] precautions  to  he  observed  grow  out  of  the  consideration  of  these 
various  ways  in  which  children  may  become  infected  or  are  exposed.  They 
must  be  rigidly  banished  frntn  the  room  of  the  consumptive  whenever  this  is 
possible.  When  such  is  not  to  be  achieved,  then  the  invalid  whoever  she  or 
he  may  he.  must  be  fold  not  to  kiss  the  child  and  why,  lie  mnii  be  told  to 
destrm  his  sputa  in  the  manner  to  be  subsequently  detailed  and  he  must  take 
great  care  m>t  to  cough  in  the  child's  face  hut  to  enver  his  mouth  with  a  hand- 
kerchief or  cloth  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  impalpable  sputum  or 
spray  which  disseminates  bacilli  IB  the  atmosphere  of  the  apartment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  only  means  of  really  protecting  the  child  i^  by 
not  allowing  it  to  enter  the  sick-chamber  or  to  he  handled  by  tin*  invalid. 
Every  person  who  has  any  eare  of  the  child  must  be  made  to  wash  his  hands 
thoroughly  before  taking  it  up  or  feeding  it.  Furthermore,  the  baby  should 
not  be  allowed  to  play  on  the  floor  of  a  house  in  which  a  consumptive  resides, 
and  the  child's  hands  and  nails  should  In?  kept  as  clean  as  possible.  Finally, 
hissing  a  child  wi  the  month  sit  tat  Id  not  be  permitted. 

No  matter  bow  careful  one  may  be  in  observing  these  and  other  precau- 
tions, it  is  very  probable  that  the  children  of  the  poor  who  live  in  but  a  few 
rooms  will  take  bacilli  into  their  systems  either  by  ingestion  or  inhalation. 
This  emphasizes  the  necessity,  from  a  prophylactic  standpoint,  of  the  est  ah- 
lishment  of  sanatoria  and  hospitals  in  every  community  for  the  reception  of 
the*  tuberculous  poor.  In  the  case  of  the  wealthy  it  ia  possible  to  protect  the 
children j  and  the  consumptive  may  be  kept  at  home  provided  he  and  the  doctor 
scrupulously  regard  the  injunctions  that  have  been  laid  down.  The  carrying 
out  of  these  precautionary  measures  is  not  to  he  regarded  as  Utopian,  for  1 
am  certain  that  tuberculous  parents  will  he  only  too  glad  to  deny  themselves 
the  pleasure  of  their  baby's  company  for  the  Bake  of  their  children's  future 
welfare  and  protection  against  the  misery  they  themselves  endure. 

Measures  for  Prevention  after  Exposure  or  Presumable  Infection, — Every 
physician  who  is  the  regular  medical  attendant  of  any  family  in  which  there 
has  been  a  case  nf  pulmonary  tuberculosis  should  regard  himself  as  personally 
responsible  for  the  prevention  of  the  disease  in  other  members  of  the  house- 
hold. This  applies  in  particular  to  the  children  who,  by  reason  of  their  ten- 
der age,  are  especially  liable  to  infection  and  cannot  lie  expected  to  appreciate 
the  t'  oid  wisdom  of  prophylactic. measures, 

He  must  not  rest  content  with  having  enforced  destruction  of  the  sputum 
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ami  attention  to  other  precautions  growing  out  of  the  danger  inherent  in  the 

palpable  and  impalpable  expectoration,  hut  should  personally  see  that  the 
house  or  room  fa  thoroughly  disinfected  in  the  manner  already  described.     In 
addition  he  should  furnish  explicit  instructions  concerning  the  health  of  <  \ 
member  of  tin*  family. 

The  Gospel  of  Frrsfi  Mr  and  5iM*Mit#, — The  doctor  should  teach  both 
by  example  and  precept  that  the  prime  essentia]  to  freedom  from  tnbercnJ 
is  plenty  of  pure  air  and  sunlight  in  the  dwelling.  The  poor  are  apt  to  keep 
windows  closed  in  the  Winter-time  to  save  fuel,  whereas  if  they  admitted 
mere  oxygen  they  would  not  be  n  sensitive  to  the  cold  and  would  find  their 
rooms  heat  up  more  quickly. 

The  rich,  who  rejoice  in  Large  houses  and  many  rooms,  are  apt  to  shut 
out  the  air  and  light  by  heavy  draperies  and  fancy  that  if  the  house  is  aired 
well  in  the.  forenoon  it  will  sullicc  for  the  balance  of  the  day  As  a  matter 
of  fact  if  one  enters  these  palatial  homes  he  perceives  that  the  air  is  dead 
and  heavy,  perfumed  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers  it  may  be  hut  hot  and 
oppressive. 

What  now  shall  we  say  of  Ihe  air  in  olliees,  shops,  places  of  amusement, 
churches  and  public  conveyances,  in  hotel  Lobbies  and,  in  short,  in  every  in- 
closed place  where  people  spend  their  waking  and  working  hours?  We  b 
of  our  twentieth-century  civilization  and  yet  are  content  to  breathe  air  unfit 
for  the  lower  animals.  Why  do  not  architects  devote  their  talents  to  devu 
means  of  adequately  ventilating  private  and  public  buildings,  and  why  do  not 
health  hoards  and  physicians  in  geneva]  devote  some  of  their  energies  to  in- 
^^  strutting  the  people,  both  educated  and  ignorant,  regard- 

ing the  benefits  of  fresh  air? 
^*D" — '  The  doctor  should   teach  the  families  under  his  ear. 

J  that  in  their  homes  they  must  keep  windows  open  dag  and 

night.    It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  draught,  for  by  means 

of  a  screen  or  device  about  to  he  described   fresh  air  can 

he  admitted  in  abundance  yet  without  endangering  the 
inmates. 

There  arc  several  excellent  ways  nf  admitting  fresh 
BIT  without  causing  a  draught,  as  follows:  The  window 
may  be  dropped  four  inches  and  a  board  inserted  in  the 

opening  thus  created    |  Pig.  73)  which  hoard  is  punctured 

with  numerous  funnel-shaped  openings  whose  broad  ex* 

tremity  is  on  the  inside  of  the  board.     This  lowering  of 

the  upper  sash  creates  a  crack  between  the  two  sac 

H—t  Which    admits   a   stream    of    fresh   air    from    the   outside. 

l^^f  The   perforations   in    Ihe    lop   hoard    serve  as   a    means  of 

escape  for  the  hot  foul  air  that  rises  to  the  ceiling.     In 

this  manner  a  room  may  be  ventilated  fairly  well,  and  if 

necessary  two  windows  on  opposite  sides  of  the  apartment 

may   be  similarly  d.      In   the  Summer,  and  on   warm  days  at  other 

BeasonSj  one  or  more  windows  should  he  kept  wide  open  all  the  time. 

Li  some  cases  it  may  be  well  to  raise  the  lower  sash  as  well  as  drop  the 


Fia.  73,— Method  of 
window  ventilutii.u 
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Fig.  W.— Method  of 
win i low  ventilation. 


upper  one  ami  then  insert  a  perforated  board  at  both  top  and  bottom  of  the 
window.  The  funnel-shaped  openings  must  be  reversed  however  so  as  to 
allow  the  entrance  of  air  at  the  bottom  and  effect  the  escape  of  air  at  the 
top,  In  the  lower  board  therefore  the  perforations  de- 
crease in  diameter  from  without  inward  so  that  on  the 
room -side  nf  the  board  they  show  an  opening  of  only 
one-quarter  inch  while  in  the  top  hoard  the  perforations 
point  outward.  Since  these  openings  should  not  he  large, 
they  must  he  thickly  studded  over  each  hoard,  yet  not  so 
closely  as  materially  to  weaken  the  board,  which  may  be 
of  pine  and  about  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Another  contrivance  by  which  an  abundance  of  pure 
air  may  be  supplied  is  the  following:  The  bottom  sash 
is  raised  about  a  foot.  Oil  the  room-side  nf  the  window 
and  in  front  of  the  opening;  a  board  or  plate  of  gluss  is 
placed  in  such  a  maimer  (Fig.  74)  that  il  slants  from 
above  downward  and  outward,  hi  oilier  words,  the  bot- 
tom edge  of  ihe  board  which  is  held  ill  position  by  cleats 
at  each  side,  rests  on  the  window-sill  close  to  its  outer 
edge  and  slants  from  this  point  inward  and  upward  so 
that  its  upper  margin  is  separated  several  inches  from 
the  Lower  edge  of  Ihe  open  sash.  The  board  should  reach 
an  inch  or  tWO  above  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  sa.-h. 
Arranged  in  this  position  the  hoard  permits  a  stream  of  air  to  enter  beneath 
the  Open  window  hut  deflects  the  current  upward  toward  the  ceiling  and  thus 
prevents  cold  air  from  blowing  in  directly  on  the  occupants  of  the  room. 

Still  another  means  of  air-supply  without  unpleasant  draught  is  by  the  in- 
sertion into  the  open  window  of  a  wooden  frame  which  is  covered  by  a  single 
thickness  of  cheesecloth  or  very  thin  muslin.  An  ordinary  wire  screen  used 
to  keep  out  (lies  and  other  insects  may  be  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  cli 
cloth  or  cotton  mosquito  netting.  This  permits  a  good  ileal  of  sii r  to  enter 
and  yet  serves  to  break  somewhat  the  force  of  the  wind,  so  that  if  the  bed  is 
not  directly  in  front  of  the  window  the  inmate  of  the  room  will  be  sufficiently 
protected. 

It  is  particularly  in  the  children's  nurseries  and  in  the  bedchambers  at 
night  that  plenty  of  fresh  air  must  be  insisted  upon.  People  have  a  silly 
prejudice  against  night-air,  fancying  it  is  damp  and  niihealthful.  It  may 
be  damper  and  certainly  IB  colder  than  that  of  the  day  when  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing, but  it  should  be  purer  because  not  so  contaminated  by  dust  stirred  up 
by  passing  vehicles  and  by  the  smoke  of  factories. 

At  all  events,  air  from  outside  the  house  is  purer  and  freer  from  germs 
than  is  that  within.  For  this  reason  every  physician  should  preach  the  gospel 
of  fresh  air  to  his  patients  and  friends.  If  a  bedchamber  is  small  and  it  is 
impossible  to  place  the  bed  so  as  to  avoid  a  direct  draught,  then  the  next  best 
thing  is  to  ventilate  through  an  adjoining  apartment  or  the  open  door.  Do 
not,  however,  let  the  family  commit  the  error  of  fancying  that  it  is  enough 
to  open  all  the  bedrooms  into  a  common  hall  or  sitting  room  without  having 
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an  abundance  of  fresh  air  admitted  to  these  latter.    The  low  temperature 
a  Winter  night  should  he  no  harrier  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  fresh-air 
ply.     By  means  of  plenty  of  bedclothes,  and  sleeping-bags  for  the  young  chil- 
dren, the  sleepers  can  he  kept  warm. 

The  ttrtissihj  for  sunshine  is  equally  important,  since  the  sun's  i 
a    powerful   germicide.     Un fortunately,    the    poor   and    even    the    well-' 
dwellers  in  cities  cannot  always  command  a  supply  of  sunshine  in  their  h« 
There  is  no  excuse  for  its  lack  in  the  country  and  -mall  towns,  however.     The 
value  of  sunshine  and  the  harm  fulness  of  shade  and  consequent  dampness  were 
shown  by  Henry  Y.  Bowditeh  many  years  ago,     He  proved  a  direct  relation- 
ship to  exist  between  shade  and  dampness  in  house  and  sod  and  tin-  pn -valnu  •<• 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.    Therefore,  let  us  insist  on  the  beneficence  of  sun- 
shine in  our  homes  and  in  particular  in  our  bedrooms  and  nurseries. 

For  persons  who  have  been  exposed  to  infection  and  evince  signs  of  low 
vitality  there  is  no  mode  of  obtaining  fresh  air  equal  to  sleeping  out  of 
as  will  he  described  under  Treatment.  Even  in  the  congested  tenement 
triete  of  great  cities  something  can  he  accomplished  in  this  direction  if  roofs 
and  balconies  are  utilized.  As  for  the  prosperous  there  should  he  no  insur- 
mountable obstacle  lo  the  accomplishment  of  this  highly  salutary  measure 
In  I  he  country  there  can  be  no  valid  excuse  for  the  failure  to  carry  it  out. 

Measures  for  improving-  the  general  health  and  thereby  increasing 
resistance  must  include  all  those  resources  with  which  bountiful  nature  has 
provided  us  hut  which  we  are  prone  to  neglect  for  drug  therapy.  Delicate 
children  of  the  better  class  should  he  reared  in  the  country  or  in  some  suburb 
where  play  can  be  had  outdoors  and  sunshine  can  be  obtained.  As  they  grow 
older  they  can  be  encouraged  to  spend  their  Summers  in  the  forest  or  on  the 
shores  of  some  hike  where  game  and  fish  abound.  Life  in  the  woods  is  in- 
vigorating and  conduces  lo  healthfulness  of  mind  as  well  as  ljody. 

Those  condemned  to  remain  in  the  city  can  spend  as  much  time  as  possi- 
ble in  the  parks  and  playgrounds  with  which  our  American  cities  are  pro* 
vided.  They  can  be  taught  such  breathing  and  other  exercises  as  will  develop 
their  chests,  invigorate  circulation,  stimulate  excretion  of  waste  products  and 
strengthen  the  general  muscular  system.  Young  persons  inclined  to  spend 
too  much  time  indoors  reading,  practicing  on  sonic  musical  instrument,  sewing. 
etc.,  must,  if  circumstances  permit,  be  made  lo  get  out-i<le  for  wholesome 
v ■"  n  ntion  and  pure  air.  Their  appetites  will  he  strengthened  and  their  assim- 
ilation improved. 

Another  very  useful  measure  for  invigoratiou  of  the  body  is  a  cold  tub  or 
rub  in  the  morning,     Care  must  be  taken  to  insure  a  prompt  and  good  reaction 
for  otherwise  the  early  morning  hath  will  no!  be  followed  by  a  sense  of  well- 
being.     I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  few  if  any  even  delicate  chi 
or  young  adults  who  cannot  become  accustomed  to  this  means  of  invigc 
the  circulation  in  the  skin  and  lessening  the  sensitiveness  to  cold. 

The  dietary  is  a  very  important   matter  and   must  be  directed  et 
and  not  by  the  vague  general  statement  to  eat  all  the  good  food  possible 
attempt  should  he  made  to  gel  children  to  cat  all  kinds  of  fo©d  that  is 
some  and  well  cooked,     In  particular  they  should  be  induced  to  take  fa 
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gravies,  butter  ami  gratm.  Indeed,  J  regard  it  as  ■  gteftt  pity  when  they  are 
allowed  to  grow  ap  with  an  aversion  to  milk  and  many  kinds  of  vegetables. 

It  is  equally  unfortunate  when  del  irate  girls  restrict  themselves  to  fruits, 
eereals  and  a  few  daintily  prepared  articles  to  the  exclusion  almost,  of  milk, 
eggs  and  meats  which  provide  the  proteids  so  essential  if  one  is  to  overcome 
latent  tuberculous  infection. 

The  chloro-ana^mia  so  common  in  young  women  who   are  suspected  of 

latent  infection  is  more  surely  overcome  by  plenty  of  fresh  air,  sunshine  and 

good  nourishing  food  than  by  all  the  iron  mid  other  tonics  that  can  be  poured 

down  them.     The  roses  will  return  to  their  cheeks  and  brightness  to  their 

H  hen  they  live  outdoors  and  get  close  to  mother  nature. 

The  keynote  of  the  prevention  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  sounded  by 
von  Behring  when  he  declares  that  the  bacillus  taken  into  the  system  in  early 
infancy  lies  dormant  until  fresh  infection  occurs  or  tissue  resistance  is  low- 
ered through  puberty  nr  some  other  condition  which  makes  a  drain  on  vitality. 
Accordingly,  young  persons  with  a  tuberculous  family  history  should  be  taught 
to  do  all  they  can  to  maintain  their  health  and  to  avoid  whatever  may  under- 
mine  their  strength. 

If  they  are  compelled  by  Force  of  circumstanoes  to  work  in  factories,  shops, 

offices  ami  I  ho  like  they  must  do  what  they  can  by  wholesome  food  and  as 
many  leisure  hours  as  possible  in  the  parks  or  country  to  counteract  the 
depressing  influence  of  their  occupations.  In  particular  should  they  avoid 
contact  with  friends  or  relatives  suffering  from  consumption.  A  young 
woman  of  a  tuberculous  family  who  contemplates  marriage  should  he  told 
of  the  peril  of  frequent  childbearmg  and  prolonged  lactation.  In  the  event 
of  her  marriage  she  should  be  kept  under  the  watchful  supervision  of  a 
physician. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  of  the  very  poor  who  are  doomed  to  this 
disease,  for.  t\<  some  one  has  said,  "the  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  pov- 
erty/' Those,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  means,  although  restricted,  yet  permit 
a  choice  of  residence  should  be  told  to  select  their  dwellings  with  a  view  to 
the  maximum  amount  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  If  at  all  practicable  their 
residence  should  be  in  the  out>kirts  rather  than  in  the  congested  wards  of  ;i 
large  city. 

The  young  man  who  has  already  lost  some  near  relative  from  consumption 
and  hence  may  he  said  to  have  a  tendency  to  the  disease,  and  who  is  falling 
into  bad  habits  is  in  very  great  danger.  He  should  be  warned  by  his  family 
doctor  that  if  he  continues  to  dissipate  he  will  surely  prepare  the  soil  for  the 
growth  of  the  germs  presumably  already  in  his  system.  In  particular  must 
he  be  warned  against  alcohol,  since  its  abuse,  which  is  but  too  common  in  all 
classes,  furnishes  a  powerful  predisposing  factor  in  the  causation  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

Cigarette  smoking,  too,  is  highly  injurious  to  the  growing  lad   who  may 

lid  to  have  weak  lungs  or,  in  other  words,  has  been  exposed  to  infection. 

The  inhalation  of  tobacco  smoke  irritates  the  epithelium  of  the  bronchial 

passages  besides  proving  deleterious  to  the  general  health.     If,  in  addition, 

the  young  man  spends  his  evenings  in  a  barroom  and  deprives  himself  of 
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If  the  reader  expects  or  desires  the  advocacy  of  some  specific  medication 
or  a  long  list  of  drugs  which  he  can  pour  down  the  throats  of  his  confiding 
but  misguided  patients,  lie  will  he  disappointed.  Modern  medicine  has  passed 
beyond  or  rather  is  rapidly  passing  out  of  the  age  of  expectorants,  tonics  and 
even  cod-liver  oil  into  that  of  hygiene  and  diet.  We  arc  prone  In  think  of 
I  his  as  a  new  departure  in  the  management  of  tuberculosis,  whereas  it  is 
B  modification  and  elaboration  of  a  plan  of  treatment  practiced  by  Syden- 
ham in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  advocated  by  Bodington 
in  1830, 

The  teachings  of  these  two  pioneers  in  the  rational  management  of  this 
disease  did  not  impress  the  profession  at  large,  perhaps  because  not  widely 
known,  and  hence  the  credit  must  be  given  to  Germany  of  having  initiated 
this  new  movement.  To  Brehmer  at  Gerbersdorf  in  the  mountains  of  middle 
Germany  and  to  Dettweiler  in  the  Tannus  range  of  southern  Germany  are  due 
the  inauguration  and  establishment  of  what  has  revolutionized  the  treatment 
of  consumption. 

The  Modern  Sanatorium  Treatment. — As  implied  by  its  name  this 
is  a  definite  system  of  management  baying  as  its  fundamental  principle  the 
removal  of  the  tuberculous  to  nn  institution  especially  designed  and  con- 
structed to  carry  out  an  open-air  treatment  combined  with  proper  hygiene 
and  diet.  Such  institutions  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Closed  Sanatoria, 
no(  lo  signify  a  place  where  patients  are  shut  in  hut  to  distinguish  them 
from  health  resorts  or  open  sanatoria  where  all  the  invalids  do  not  live  in  the 

same  building  or  set  of  buildings. 

The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  management  are  many  and  the  results 
obtained  in  suitable  cases  arc  so  conspicuous  that  the  number  of  sanatoria  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  Europe  and  North  America  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  I  have  said  the  results  obtained  in  suitable 
By  this,  it  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  the  sanatorium  treatment  is 
not  adaptable  to  all  cases,  but  merely  that,  as  a  rule,  advanced  cases  are  not 
received  in  such  institutions,  for  the  reason  that,  as  they  are  generally  hope- 
ninlei  any  form  of  management,  it  is  thought  more  humane  to  reserve 
the  limited  accommodations  for  early  and  presumably  curable  cases.  Insti- 
tutions to  which  persons  with  advanced  eousumption  are  admitted  are  called 
hospital-,  but  in  them  the  same  principles  of  management  are  carried  out 
with  such  modifications  as  the  condition  of  the  inmates  necessitates. 
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It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  minutely  into  a  description  of  model  sanatoria, 
since  this  may  be  found  in  such  books  as  Banaoin's  and  Walter's,  but  merely 
to  state  such  facts  as  are  deemed  essentia]  to  an  understanding  of  the  modern 
sanatorium  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Such  an  understanding  is 
requisite  if  one  will  intelligently  carry  out  the  principle  in  the  care  of  tubcr- 
iiil'His  invalids  at  their  homes.  This  is  now  Wing  attempted  in  all  par 
the  world  and  in  all  climates,  while  in  so-railed  health  resorts  it  forms  a 
prominent  feature  of  phthisiotherapy  and  is  the  main  argument  in  favor  of 
Bending  eon.-umplives  away  from  their  homes. 

Location  of  the  Stanaiotwm. —  Many  institutions  in  Germany  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  for  that  matter  in  the  United  States,  arc  situated  in 
the  mountains,  hut  that  such  a  situation  is  not  indispensable  is  proven  by  the 

Its  obtained  at  sanatoria  built  on  the  plains.  Wherever  the  institution 
is  erected,  it  must  be  sheltered  from  north  and  east  winds  by  wooded  hills 
or  a  forest.  If  possible  the  trees  serving  as  a  wind-break  should  be  pines  and 
in  ranee  the  air  in  their  vicinity  contains  ogone. 

The  soil  on  which  the  sanatorium  stands  should  he  porous  so  as  bo    Irv 

out  rapidly  after  a  rain.     The  sandy  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  pine 

irrow  furnishes  an  additional  reason  for  the  location  of  the  sanatorium 

in  (be  shelter  of  such  forests.     The  free  drainage  provided  by  the  slope  of 

a  mountain  or  large  bill  also  recommends  such  a  situation. 

Sunshint  as  well  as  pure  air  is  a  great  desideratum  and  hence  the  build- 
ing should  be  open  to  the  south  and  west  if  possible  but  at  all  events  to  the 
south.  It  should  not  he  near  enough  to  a  city  or  factory  to  have  its  air- 
supply  contaminated  by  dust  or  smoke.  On  this  account,  therefore,  a  Bandy 
arid  plain  would  be  objectionable  because  permitting  strong  winds  thai  Wow 
over  the  country  to  sweep  clouds  of  dust  to  the  lungs  of  the  invalids  as  they 

recline  <tr  stroll  out  of  doors. 

It  is  very  desirable,  moreover,  that  there  be  a  pleasing  and  Jinrsified 
xr<>mnj  since  nothing  is  more  wearisome  to  the  person  doomed  to  pass  months 
at  a  sanatorium  than  a  monotonous  uninteresting  prospect.  When  pleasing 
are  not  obtainable,  then  the  want  should  be  supplied  by  gardens,  shrub- 
bery, etc.,  and  a  well-kept  stretch  of  green  turf.  The  grounds  should  be 
tensive  and  provided  with  pleasant  shady  graveled  walks  that,  winding  in  and 
out  among  the  tree-,  diversify  the  scenery  and  tempt  those  to  walk  who  are 
able  to  do  so, 

lirsthfj-fthirrs  { tiegekolten)  form  a  notable  and  indispensable  feature  of 
all  properly  designed  sanatoria.  They  must  be  ample  for  the  needs  of  the 
whole  number  of  patients  at  any  one  time,  and  must  permit  the  maximum 
of  pure  fresh  Sir  without  undue  exposure  to  wind,  storm  and  sunshine 
without  the  discomfort  of  direct  exposure  b>  the  Bun's  rays  in  the  hot  day> 
of  Summer,     They  should  also  be  elevated  alwwe  the  ground.     Some  authori- 

insisi  on  these  verandas  being  connected  with  the  parlors  or  halls  of  the 
institution,  not  with  the  sleeping  apartments.  Others,  recognising  the  iueon- 
veniertee  of  >ueh  an  arrangement  permit,  tlie  bedchambers  to  conned  bj  means 
oJ  doers  with  roomy  suitably  protected  balconies.    At  still  other  institutions 

there    are   pavilions    in    the   grounds    where    patients    can    rest    in    the    i 
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air,  and  some  of  these  pavilions  are  made  w>  as  to  rotate  and  thus  turn 
their  open  aide  in  any  direction  according  to  wind  and  sun.  This  latter 
provision  is  not    necessary,  however,  if  the  sheds  or  pavilions  are   properly 

constructed, 

The  ventilation  of  the  bedrooms,  halls,  living  rooms,  etc,  must  he  as  per- 
fect as  architectural  skill  can  make  it.  The  various  apartments  must  be  home- 
like and  attractive  yet  not  hung  with  heavy  curtains  or  carpeted.  Imhvd, 
there  should  he  a  minimum  of  rugs  and  other  articles  oi  adornment  on  which 
dust  and  germs  may  collect.  In  short,  the  sanitary  arrangement  of  the  build- 
ing must  be  up  to  date  in  every  particular. 

Tin-  bedrooms  must  h<  -[.annus,  at  least  1,500  cubic  feet,  well  ventilated 
and  so  situated  as  to  receive  sunshine  sometime  during  the  day.  For  this 
reason  they  cannot  be  on  the  north  or  cast  side  of  the  building  and  if  they 
open  into  private  balconies  where  the  patients  can  take  the  air  this  furnishes 
an  additional  reason  against  their  having  a  north  or  east  exposure.  Moreover, 
each  balcony  must  be  provided  with  screens  or  canvas  curtains  for  the  pur[K>se 
of  affording  protection  against  storm  or  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  hot 
weather.  Such  protections  arc  also  necessary  on  ihc  public  veranda  opening 
oir  the  ground   floor. 

If  the  patients  take  their  meals  in  a  common  dining  hall,  this  must  he 
also  commodious,  well  ventilated  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  In  short, 
the  institution  must  be  carefully  planned  with  a  riew  to  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  fresh  air  ami  sunshine.  As  this  is  difficult  if  not  impossible 
in  a  single  building,  some  advocate  the  so-called  Cottage  Sanatorium  like 
that  at  Saranae  Lake.  Even  when  (lie  invalids  are  not  all  accommodated 
in  cottages  holding  from  four  to  eight  persons,  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  a  number  of  such  small  houses  are  grouped  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
main  hall. 

The  administration  offices  should  be  located  in  or  closely  connected  with 
the  main  building,  and  in  a  well-equipped  institution  these  will  be  provided 
with  every  appliance  necessary  for  the  examination  and  treatment  of  the 
patients,  The  majority  of  the  medical  staff  and  nurses  may  occupy  a  sepa- 
rate building  but  at  least  one  physician  and  one  or  more  attendants  should 
sleep  in  the  sanatorium  proper  BO  as  to  respond  without  delay  to  i}^'  Call  of 
any  patient. 

The  dietary  must  be  well  prepared,  inviting  and  determined  with  special 
reference  to  the  needs  of  the  tuberculous.  The  principles  of  such  a  dietary 
will  be  considered  under  that  heading.  Physicians  ami  patients  generally 
r;it  together,  an  arrangement  that  enables  the  medical  stair  to  keep  track  of 
the  amount  lite  patients  consume  and  to  encourage  those  who  are  inclined  to 

Uegleet    their   food. 

In  many  sanatoria,  particularly  those  in  Germany,  ample  facilities  are 
afforded  for  Hie  carrying  out  of  hydrotherapy  on  which  much  stress  is  laid. 
This  include-  douches,  sponge  baths,  cold  wvi  rubs,  etc.  Patient-  whose 
strength  permits  receive  this  cold-water  treatment  in  bathrooms. 

The  regime  on  which  is  based  the  modern  sanatorium  treatment  must  be 
carefully  planned  and  tarried  oul  systematically.  Nothing  is  permitted  to  go 
33 
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haphazard  and  every  inmate  must  conform  strictly  to  the  rules  of  the  instil 
tinn,  In  nothimj  is  more  jutins  shown  than  in  the  collation  and  destructi 
of  ike  sputa.     Not  only  are  the  inmates  required  to  carry  with  them  constantly 
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suitable  sputum-cups  bu1  throughout  I  he  institution  arc  provided  eus 
which  are  so  placed  or  ^  constructed  :i-  to  make  tlic  spilling  of  their  or 
impossible  whenever  by  accident  one  is  overturned.     The  receptacles  \ 
larly  emptied,  disinfected  and  (Wir  contents  carefully  destroyed*    E\ 
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rant  inn  possible  is  taken  to  guard  against  the  dissemination  of  bacilli  through 
the  air  of  the  apartments  (Fig,  th). 

The  foregoing  description  makes  plain  the  fact  that  if  the  modern  sana- 
torium is  to  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  it  must  afford  every 
facility  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  open-air  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuben  n 
losis.  Inasmuch  as  this  cannot  be  aeenmplishcd  wilhin  four  walls  the  insti- 
tution must  be  designed  and  conducted  with  a  view  to  life  in  the  open  air  in 
the  easiest,  safest  and  most  agreeable  manner.  It  is  realized  that  attempts 
to  combat  tuberculosis  by  means  of  drugs  fail  signally,  and  therefore  the  one 
dominating  purpose  must  be  the  increase  of  powers  of  resistance.  Everybody 
concerned  with  the  management  of  the  institution  must  be  actuated  by  this 
motive  and  every  individual  admitted  for  treatment  must  be  imbued  with  this 
idea  so  as  to  cooperate  intelligently  in  its  attainment. 

The  results  achieved  in  closed  sanatoria  are  stated  in  figures  since  gen- 
eral statements  unsupported  by  figures  would  not  be  accepted.  Statistics  are 
not  entirely  satisfactory  however  anil  do  not  always  express  the  condition  of 
the  patients  from  which  the  tables  are  compiled.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
results  for  many  reasons  and,  to  my  mind,  the  best  proof  of  results  is  to  be 
found  in  the  steadily  growing  popularity  nf  sanatoria  for  this  class  of  suffer- 
ers throughout  the  civilized  portions  of  the  globe. 

Methods  nf  estimating  results  are  not  uniform,  the  degree  of  general  im- 
provement bring  taken  by  some  and  by  others  the  change  for  the  better  in  the 
local  process.  The  phraseology  employed  to  express  the  individual's  condi- 
tion at  time  of  discbarge  differs,  since  by  some  the  terms  cured,  nearly  cured, 
improved,  stationary  and  worse  are  used,  while  others  content  themselves  with 
better,  stationary  and  worse.  The  class  of  patients  received  and  the  stage  of 
the  disease  00  admittanee  also  are  not  the  same  in  all  institutions,  and  lastly 
the  individual  factor  on  the  part  of  the  reporter  must  he  taken  into 
account. 

Ob  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory  basis  for  the  estimation  of  result 
found  in  the  working  capacity  >d  the  person  and  it  is  on  this  that  the  reports 
from  most  of  the  sanatoria  for  the  working  classes  in  Germany  are  based.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  results  bear  a  tolerably  direct  relationship  to  the  finan- 
cial status  of  the  patient  as  well  as  to  the  stage  of  his  disease,  since  persons 
nol  dependent  on  their  own  exertions  for  their  support  are  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  sanatorium  treatment  for  a  long  or  for  possibly  an  indefinite  time. 
Consequently,  if  the  disease  iv  taken  properly  in  hand  in  its  Lncipiency  it  is 
susceptible  of  cure  in  probably  80  per  cent  of  cases,  while  in  the  second  and 
third  stages  the  prospect  of  arrest  grows  progressively  less  even  in  persons 
who  can  command  every  facility  necessary, 

In  his  address,  History  of  the  Tuberculosis  Work  at  Saranac  Lake,  New 
York,  delivered  before  the  Henry  Pbippa  Institute  at  Philadelphia  in  October, 
1903,  Dr.  E.  L,  Trudeau  gave  the  following  figures  for  1902;  165  oases  were 
admitted  in  nil  stages  of  tin-  disease  and  of  the  40  really  incipient  cases  715  per 
cent  were  discharged  as  apparently  cured,  L5  per  cenl  arrested  and  10  per  cent 
were  Improved.  Of  99  advanced  cases  12  per  cent  were  discharged  apparently 
cured,  57  per  cent  arrested,  22  per  cent  improved.     The  subjoined  tables  give 
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the  results  in  four  of  the  People's  Sanatoria  of  Germany.    They  are  copied 
from  the  report  of  the  Imperial  Bureau  of  Health,  1904. 

People's  Sanatorium  or  Planeog.— For  Male  PaTTENTs  oxly, 

(Number  of  patients  treated,  845.)     Discharged : 


Cored. 

ikflWEl 

DMMd 

Much 
Improved. 

Improved- 

But  little 
improved. 

Not 

improved. 

Wow, 

Died. 

JM 

2=0.2* 

31=3.7* 

50=5.9* 

465=55.0* 

136=16.1* 

108=12.8* 

50=5,9* 

3—0.4* 

Stsgjty 

(Number  of  patients  treated,  842.)     Discharged  : 


Fully  able  to  work  at 
former  occupation. 

Fully  able  to  wort  at 
another  occupation. 

16  =  1.9* 

Partly  able 

to  work. 

Not  able  to 
work. 

Died. 

Jg 

407  =  48.3* 

259  =  30.8* 

157=18.6* 

3=0.4* 

27=3.1* 

People's  Sanatorium  or  Grabowser. — For  Mile  Patients  only. 
(Number  of  patient*  treated,  2,322.)     Discharged: 


Cured. 

Improved. 

Not  improved. 

Worse. 

Died.                Not  specified. 

105  =  4.:.; 

2.or>5  =  88,5* 

80  =  3.4* 

70  =  3.0* 

12  =  0,5* 

11=0.5* 

(Number  of  patients  treated,  2,316.)    Discharged 


Fully  ahl**  to  work  at      Fully  able  to  work  at       Partly  able        Not  able  to 
former  occupation.        another  oompal  ion  tu  work.  work. 

1,156  =  40.8  886  =  14.$  610  =  20.3*    202  =  8.7* 


Died. 


12  =  0,5* 


Not 
specified. 


17  =  0.7 


Peo¥lk*9  Sanatorium  of  Rupfhrtshajn. — Division  for  Male  Patients, 
(Number  of  patients  treated,  1,819.)    Discharged  i 


Cured 


improved.  N"r  Improved, 


114  =  8.6*        1,114  =  «4.r»-;        7ft 


Worse, 


13  =  1.0* 


Died. 


2  =  0.2* 


Not  specified. 


20  =  1.5* 


(Number  of  patients  treated,  1,809.)    Discharged: 


Fully  able  to  work  at 
former  occupation. 


HH0  s  67.2* 


Fully  able  to  work  at 
another  occupation. 


38  =  2.9* 


Partly  able 

t'<  work. 


277  =  21J* 


Not  ti\A^  ti- 
work. 


112  =  8.6* 


Died. 


2  =  0.2* 


Not 
apecUlet 


30  =  5 
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People's  Sanatorium  of  IUippertsuain.— Division  for  Female  Patients. 
(Number  of  patients  treated,  480.)    Discharged : 


Cured 

Improved. 

Not  improved. 

Worn*-. 

Pied. 

Not  specified. 

W  =  14.4^T 

356  =  74.2* 

48  =  10.0* 

7  =  1.5* 

5=1.0* 

(Number  of  patients  treated,  475.)     Discharged : 


Fully  able  to  work  at 
former  oci-u  nation* 

Fully  able  to  work  at 
another  occupation. 

Partly  able    |    Not  able  to 
to  work,              work. 

Died, 

Not 
specified. 

308  =  64.8* 

5  =  1.1* 

89  =  18.7* 

73  =s  15.4* 

10  =  2.1* 

Dr.  Wkkkkk's   Sanatorium    jm   Gorberhoork  (Krankenhkhi). —  Division    fob   Male 

Patients. 

(Number  of  patients  treated,  2,660.)     Discharged : 


Cured. 

Eaqprowfl. 

Not  Improved, 

Worse. 

Mad. 

Not  ipeclfled. 

15  =  0.6* 

2;ilH-87.1* 

218  =  8.2* 

80  =  3.4-* 

20  =  0.8* 

25 

I Numl nr  of  patients  treated,  2,660.)    Discharged 


Fully  abb*  to  wort  at 
Conner  occupation. 


1,090  =  75.2* 


Fully  able  to  work  at 

another  orcii|.ii[  j<.n. 


58  =  2.2* 


Partly  able 
to  work 


264  =  0.9* 


Not  able  to 
work. 


819  =  12.0* 


Died. 


20  =  0.8* 


Not 
apeeMled. 


25 


Dr.  Weick&Vs  Sanatorium  in  Oorhkksoork  (Krankkniimm).— Division  for  Female 

Patients. 

(Number  of  patients  treated,  1,359.)    Discharge.!  ■ 


Cured. 

Improved. 

Not  improved. 

Won*. 

Died, 

Not  HpeclOed. 

2  —  0.1* 

1,148  =  84.5* 

144  =  10.0* 

61  =  4.5* 

4  =  0.3* 

(Number  uf  patient*  treated,  1,350.)    Discharged : 

Fullv  able  to  work  ut 
former  oecMgwtJott. 

Fully  able  to  work  at 
another  occupation 

Partly  able 
to  work. 

Not  able  to 
work. 

Died. 

Not 
specified. 

986  =  72.6* 

48=3.5* 

141  ^  10.4* 

180  =  13.2* 

4  =  0.3* 

.",7  s  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS 

Home  Treatment  Based  on  Modern  Sanatorium  Methods.— The 
remit*  obtained  in  closed  institutions  are  so  striking  that  a  general  move- 
ment is  everywhere  apparent  toward  the  application  of  these  principles  to 
the  management  of  tuberculous  patients  at  health  resorts  and  in  the  home. 
This  u>  one  of  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  tiroes  and,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  efforts  being  made  for  prevention  gives  promise  of  a  day  when  con- 
sumption will  no  longer  be  the  dreadful  scourge  it  now 

In  apite  of  the  numerous  contributions  to  this  subject  which  have  appeared 
and  are  -till  appearing  in  medical  literature  there  is  a  lamentable  lack  of 
knowledge  among  medical  practitioners,  not  alone  concerning  the  methods 
of  potting  this  treatment  into  effect  at  home  but  also  regarding  its  principles. 
It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  these  pages  may  aid  in  spreading  this  knowledge 
among   the   profession. 

Applicability  of  the  Treatment. — In  the  outset  let  it  I*?  understood  that 
the  hygienic  and  dietetic  management  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  applicable 
to  all  caaet  though  not  to  tlie  same  extent  nor  in  the  same  manner  in  all. 
Tuberculosis,  e?en  when  it  affects  the  lungs,  is  a  distinctly  curable  disease  fa 
the  ease  and  certainty  of  a  cure  arc*  largely  governed  by  the  stage  and 
extent,  of  the  pulmonary  changes.  In  strictly  incipient  cases  a  cure  may  be 
attainerl  in  something  like  80  per  cent,  whereas  when  mixed  infection  has 
been  added  and  the  pulmonary  disease  has  become  consumption  the  affair 
assumes  a  very  different  aspect.  Therefore,  if  this  plan  of  treatment  is  to 
accomplish  satisfactory  results  it  must  be  begun  early,  and  the  earlier,  the 
belter.  For  fhis  reason  the  practitioner  must  perfect  himself  in  diagnosis  by 
physical  examination. 

Means  of  Securing  Life  in  the  Open  Air,— This  is  the  fundamental  proposi- 
lion,  the  goal  toward  which  the  physiotherapist  strives.  It  must  never  be 
lost  sight  of,  and  attempts  at  its  attainment  must  never  be  abandoned  until 
circumstances  prove  it  wholly  impossible.  The  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
its  accomplishment  hi  early  cases  is  the  financial  status  or  the  environment 
of  the  invalid.  He  who  is  not  compelled  to  earn  his  daily  bread  must  abandon 
his  ordinary  pursuits  if  these  are  indoors  and  spend  his  entire  days  and  if 
possible  his  nights  likewise  in  the  open  air.  If  he  resides  in  a  city  he  must 
betake  himself  to  the  country  bul  if  Ids  home  is  in  a  town  and  is  surrounded 
by  B  yard  he  may  lind  the  necessary  space  there.  An  inexpensive  shack  or 
properly  constructed  tent  may  he  erected  in  the  yard  or  a  hanging  balcony 
ot  -i  veranda  may  be  utilized.  The  latter  arc  less  conspicuous  and  often  can 
be  made  to  answer  the  needs  as  well  as  a  shelter  in  the  yard. 

Tents  fire   for  the  most   pari   very  objectionable  because  made  of  canvas 
which,  being  waterproof,  is  also  impervious  to  the  air  and  is  unprovided  with 
means  of  adequate  ventilation  except  through  the  flap  that  serves  as  a  c 
way*     A  circulation  of  air  within  a  tent  or  apartment  is  necessary  to  \vr 
turn  and  unless  a  teni   is  provided  with  some  means  for  air-circulation 
worse  than  b  room  in  a  house.     Accordingly  the  ordinary  army  tent  is  a  c 
sum  and  a  snare  and  this  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized, 

The  only  tents   I  would  venture  even  to  recommend  are  the  Gar* 
Sanitary  Tent  and  the  Tucker  Tent.     The  former,  shown  in  Fig.  76. 
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designed  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Gardiner  of  Colorado  Springs  and  was  inhabited  by 
him  for  a  number  nf  months  in  the  midst  of  Winter.  It  is  made  either  of 
white  or  dark  khaki  or  of  12  or  15  ounce  duck,  stretched  over  a  six-aided 
framework  of  wood  without  any  center  pole,  without  stakes  or  guy  ropes,  so 
that  it  stands  firm  like  a  house.  This  framework  tan  also  be  made  of  jointed 
gas  pipe.  It  has  a  raised  floor  made  of  matched  boards  and  in  a  single  section 
or  several,  as  desired.  The  lower  edge  of  the  tent-wall  is  fastened  several 
inches  below  and  one  inch  from  the  side  of  the  floor  all  around,  so  a>  to 
insure  an  influx  of  air  that  is  gradual  and  without  draught.  At  the  apex 
nf  the  tent  is  an  opening  properly  covered  with  a  zinc  COM  Against  storms 
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which  provides  the  necessary  exit  for  foul  air.  The  tent  is  healed  l>y  a 
stove  placed  Ui  the  center  of  the  floor,  the  stovepipe  passing  through  the 
wall  of  the  tent  mar  the  top,  This  twit  is  believed  to  provide  perfect 
automatic  ventilation.  For  additional  particulars  see  Dr.  Gardiner's  little 
book  The  Care  nf  the  Consumptive.  Also  County  and  City  Care  of  Con- 
sumptivesj  Some  methods  of  Housing,  published  by  1 1 1  *  *  Committee  on  the 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  1905. 

The  Tucker  Tent,  extensively  need  at  the  Association  Health  Farms  of 
the  y,  M.  f\  A.  of  Denver,  Efl  shown  in  Fig.  77.  It  is  ventilated  by  means 
of  a  combination  roof  and  fly  ventilator  with  regulator  attachments  placed 
in  the  renter  of  the  top  of  the  tent  and  by  means  also  of  two  awning  frames 


Fig.  77  —  The  Tucker  Tent. 


peftn  rcuiatinn  of  air  above  the  roof,  thus  acting  as  an  air-apace  to 

eoolnea*   within   the  tent.     There  are  also  a  door  and  two  six-light 
window*  all  protect**]   by  wire  netting.     It  also  has  a  raised  floor. 

Ii  is  my  belief  thai  even  these  tents  are  less  desirable  than  would  be  a 
cheap  shed  ">  *hac)<  constructed  &o  a-  to  provide  plenty  of  pure  fresh  air 
mid  having  an  elevated  floor,  After  all,  any  system  of  ventilation  is  less 
effectual  than  is  desirable  for  the  sojourn  <>f  one  who  wish*-  to  live  in  the 
nfnii   aii'  and   yv\   ohtniii    necessary   protection   from  the  elements.     On   this 

uec nl    the  best   shelter  ia  a  rough,  cheap  shack  nr  lean-to  made  of  hoards 

or  of  iKMinln  11  rid  canvas,  one  side  of  which  at  least  can  be  kepi  constantly 
open,  ft*  l'i-'  ^s  is  shown  the  kind  of  lean-to  designed  by  Dr.  A.  M.  King, 
\\w  medical  director  r»f  the  Ijonmis  Sanatorium  at  Liberty.  N.  V. 

A  nt  e.irulh  coiislriictiil  the  King  Lean-to  was  capable  id  accommodat- 
ing ciglil  invalids,  Knr  I  lie  iim*  "I  a  single  individual  it  emild  be  lessened 
in  hiz»*  mid  expense.  As  now  improved  il  consists  of  a  sited  open  in  front, 
wilh  mv  overhanging  roof  ami  with  the  ends  so  constructed  as  to  be  opt 
or  plotted  as  occasion  demands,  Vlong  the  front  and  between  the  stanchions 
canvas  curtains  may  lie  miapended  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  raised  or  dropped 

at  will. 

Hark  of  this  npni  shed  nu  which  the  patient's  bed  or  chair  is  to  be  placed 
in  n  small  extension  communicating  with  the  front  by  a  doer  and  so  eon- 
itructcd  a    to  serve  as  a   retiring  or  dressing  room.     This  room  must  be 
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furnished  with  heating  and  toilet  arrangements  so  1  hat  the  patient  may 
hare  prepare  for  the  night,  receive  his  hydropathic  treatment  and  dress  in 
I  he  morning.  Such  a  shack  or  lean-to  is  a  capital  device  for  securing  the 
open-air  treatment  wherever  adequate  yard  space  can  he  secured.  It  ia  not 
very  expensive  and  can  he  made  as  cheaply  or  extravagantly  as  the  finances 
and  wlii m  of  the  patient  may  dictate. 

A  shed  constructed  according  to  the  principle  of  the  King  Lean-to  could 
he  cheaply  made  hy  any  country  carpenter  out  of  cheap  hoards,  or  one  that 
would  answer  for  a  temporary  shelter  in  the  Summer  could  be  made  of  canvas 
at  a  not  very  heavy  cost.  A  modification  of  the  King  shack  can  he  procured 
of  E,  J.  Nohlett  at  121st  and  Peoria  Sts.,  Chicago,  for  *l*fi  Of  Ida  if  lot^s 
of  ten  or  more  are  ordered. 

Whatever  be  the  exact  form  or  construction  of  any  shed  it  must  have  a 
raised  lloor  and  he  such  that  one  side  or,  still  better,  two  -ides  jire  always 
entirely  open.  By  means  of  curtains  that  can  he  raised  and  lowered  at  will 
or  hy  means  of  sliding  sides  it  will  he  possible  to  keep  closed  as  much  of 
the  shed  as  is  necessary  to  protect  from  wind  or  sham  no  matter  from  what 
quarter  these  may  come. 

The  great  difficulty  is  that  a  person  sensitive  to  cold  or  afraid  of  a  little 
dampness  will  he  likely  to  shul  ii[>  too  much  of  his  shack  hy  night  or  even 
hy  day.      For  this  nasou  such  a  shack  as   Dr.  King's,  which   ia  always  open 
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Via.  78. — ' Tbfl  King  Letat-to. 


on  ;it  leasi  one  entire  side,  is  i he  kind  thai  should  be  kept  in  mind  whenever 
one  is  planning  a  shelter  for  a  tuberculous  patient.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
a  balcony  or  gallery  proves  a  very  good  place  on  which  a  person  can  spend 
his  waking  and  even  his  sleeping  hours,  Tf  a  hanging  halcony  does  not 
already  exist  one  can  he  readily  built  by  a  carpenter  at  a  slight  cost  A  win- 
dow looking  to  the  south  Of  Wesl  may  he  cut  down  to  the  floor  and  Urns  con- 
verted into  a  doorway  wide  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  narrow  IhxI  or 
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cot.  The  carpenter  then  fastens  up  stout  iron  or  wooden  braces  on  which 
he  constructs  a  balcony  of  sufficient  width  and  length  to  afford  a  convenient 
place  for  the  invalid  to  have  his  bed  or  an  easy  reclining  chair  or  couch  as 
well  as  a  table.  This  balcony  should  not  be  too  contracted  for  ease  and 
comfort. 

It  should  be  roofed  over  and  provided  with  some  means  of  protection  at 
the  front  and  sides  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  according  to  the  weather. 
A  canvas  awning  may  answer  for  the  roof  in  some  cases  and  adjustable 
screens  may  serve  to  keep  off  the  wind,  but  some  more  substantial  provision 
is  necessary  against  heavy  rains.  I  have  frequently  known  a  back  veranda 
of  a  second  story  flat  in  a  not  very  thickly  populated  portion  of  Chicago  to 
be  thus  equipped  and  accommodated  to  the  needs  of  a  consumptive  for  a 
number  of  Summer  and  Fall  months  to  his  betterment  in  certain  symptoms, 
if  not  to  his  recovery. 

A  country  or  suburban  residence  usually  has  one  or  more  porches  which 
can  be  utilized  as  excellent  open-air  resting-places  for  tuberculous  invalids. 
All  that  is  required  is  one  of  sufficient  width  and  length,  with  a  roof  from 
which  canvas  curtains  or  Japanese  porch-screens  can  be  hung  or  which 
can  be  sheltered  from  wind  and  storm  in  some  other  way.  It  should  be 
situated  by  preference  on  the  south  or  west  side  of  the  house,  and  yet  an 
east  or  a  north  exposure  is  far  less  objectionable  than  the  remaining  indoors 
even  though  the  windows  be  kept  open.  It  may  not  receive  much  sun  but 
it  can  be  so  protected  during  stress  of  weather  as  to  guard  the  patient  from 
cold  and  wet  while  still  leaving  one  portion  of  the  piazza  entirely  open  to 
pure  fresh  air. 

A  young  woman  in  the  second  stage  of  tuberculosis  of  the  right  lung 
with  septic  symptoms  spent  three  Fall  months  on  a  front  porch  having  a 
northern  exposure  and  not  far  distant  from  the  street  of  her  village.  Not  only 
did  she  not  once  take  cold,  but  she  so  far  improved  that  about  Thanksgiving 
time  I  was  able  to  transfer  her  to  Colorado  Springs  where,  conditions  being 
more  favorable,  she  made  gratifying  progress  toward  an  arrest  of  her  disease. 
The  next  Summer  her  father  insisted  on  taking  her  back  home  and,  an  indis- 
cretion being  committed,  she  had  a  relapse  and  died. 

Another  of  my  patients  whose  circumstances  as  well  as  physical  state 
prevented  a  change  to  a  more  salubrious  climate  spent  his  days  and  nights 
from  April  to  Fall  in  a  rough,  cheap  shed  in  his  small  back  yard  with  the 
result  that  he  not  only  improved  in  a  truly  surprising  fashion  but  he  could 
not  bear  to  stay  in  the  house  even  during  the  violent  storms  and  changes 
of  temperature  that  mark  weather  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 

If  there  be  a  shady  yard  or  a  vine-clad  summerhouse  or  arbor  a  ham- 
mock may  be  swung  under  a  tree  or  in  the  arbor  and  here  a  person  having 
incipient  tuberculosis  may  while  away  his  days  in  a  very  agreeable  manner, 
returning  to  the  balcony  only  at  night  or  when  the  weather  by  day  is 
unpleasant. 

As  previously  remarked  it  is  not  difficult  to  devise  some  means  of  secur- 
ing life  in  the  open  air  for  individuals  who  have  means  or  a  residence  in 
country  or  town.     The  affair  is  far  otherwise  for  the  poor  who  cannot  get 
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away  from  the  crowded  distrust  and  unhygienic  Tenement  house  of  the  city. 
For  such  it  is  suggested  that  the  plan  be  utilized  of  living  and  sleeping  on 
the  roof,  as  is  done  in  New  York  City.  Not  only  are  roof-gardens  and 
playgrounds  rapidly  becoming  very  popular  in  that  city,  but  it  is  stated  that 
the  orthodox  Jews  who  live  in  congested  blocks  celebrate  the  exodus  of  their 
rnee  from  Egypt  by  erecting  wooden  sheds  on  the  roof,  thatching  them  with 
straw  and  here  spending  the  required  eight  days  in  solemn  thanksgiving  and 
other  rites. 

Some  of  the  New  York  hospitals  as  Mount  Sinai,  the  French  Hospital 
and  a  new  lying-in  hospital  are  also  reported  to  use  their  roofs  for  sun  hat  lis 
for  their  patients.  If  now  this  "top  story"  as  it  is  called  is  made  use  of 
in  such  ways,  why  cannot  tuberculous  patients  he  given  a  chance  for  trash 
air  and  sunshine  in  the  same  manner?  I  am  sure  that  charitably  minded 
citizens  could  be  induced  to  permit  the  use  of  roofs  of  large  buildings  if 
health  boards  and  physicians  would  only  call  their  attention  to  the  benefits 
tlien-froin.  Practitioners  having  the  welfare  of  the  tulMTculous  poor  at  heart 
and  haying  fertile  brains  OOUld  secure  quite  satisfactory  accommodations  for 
indigent  tuberculous  patients  on  the  roof  under  the  slurs  if  fhey  would  only 
devise  BOme  inexpensive  means  of  shelter  from  the  too  intense  sun  and  from 
storms.     A  hint   to  the  wise  is  sufficient .. 

Bales  for  the  Enforcement  of  the  Open-air  Treatment. — The  necessity 
and  benefits  of  pure  fresh  air  being  acknowledged  it  now  renin  ins  to  lay  down 
the  rules  that  should  govern  the  taking  of  the  air.  Formerly  im 
invalids  were  told  "exercise  all  you  can  out  of  doors."  The  result  was  that 
consumptives  scarcely  able  to  crawl  about,  were  seen  dragging  their  emaciated 
forms  along  the  streets,  into  public  parks  and  any  other  place  where  their 
fancy  might  lead  them.  Their  fever  was  increased,  their  wasting  continued 
and  their  desires  were  frustrated.  We  now  know  that  such  advice  was  a 
mistake. 

The  rule  to-day  is  for  the  tuberculous  patient  to  remain  tit  rest  in  the 
open  air  as  long  as  hi  h&*  a  temperaturi  above  B9fl  F.  By  rest  is  not  meant 
sit  ling  for  a  while  in  a  chair  and  then,  when  fancy  impels,  to  get  up  and 
stand  or  walk  about  for  a  time,  thus  merely  playing  at  rest,  but  the  patient 
who  is  told  to  rest  must  obey  literally  if  he  would  derive  the  benefit  desired. 
The  person  with  incipient  disease  who  still  retains  fair  strength  and  weight 
may  be  permitted  In  recline  in  a  suitable  chair  or  on  a  couch  or  in  a  ham- 
mock". The  consumptive  who  has  mixed  infeelion  with  a  daily  range  of  fever 
to  101.5°  F.  or  higher  must  obtain  his  rest  in  bed  the  same  as  would  a  typhoid- 
fever  sufferer. 

The  chair  for  the  incipient  case  may  be  an  ordinary  steamer  chair  or  one 
especially  constructed  which  fits  the  body.  It  should  have  a  bend  to  lit  the 
knees,  arm-supports,  a  foot-fast  and  an  adjustable  back  high  enough  to  sup- 
port the  head.  It  should  be  cushioned  so  as  to  be  soft  and  yet  must  not  be 
too  warm  in  the  heat  of  Summer.  There  may  be  an  adjustable  shelf  so 
attached  as  In  be  swung  around  in  front  to  serve  as  a  support  for  dishes, 
for  a  book  or  for  writing  implements,  for  such  as  are  allowed  to  divert 
themselves  by  reading  or  writing. 
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Persons  more  ill  should  be  krpi    in  ;i  rot.  or  bed  and  must  not   be 
mitted  to  make  any  exertion   whatever  that  is  likely  to  militate 
improvement    In  all  cases  incipient  a*  well  as  advanced,  there  should  ah 
Im-  plenty  of  warm  nigs  and  wraps  at  hand  for  instant  use  in  rase  the  tem- 
perature change  or  the  person  become  dulled  in  consequence  of  inaction. 
The  strong  patient  may  adjust  this  covering  himself  but  an  attendant  must 
do  so  for  the  seriously  ill    Consequently  a  nurse  should  be  near  by  bo  hear 
the  call  of  the  invalid,     Delay  in  this  matter  may  readily  result  in  a  d 
trous  chill. 

Protection  ugakui  getting  Chilled  is  a  Mutter  of  Extreme  Moment.— 
The  late  Or,   Dettweiler  told  me  that  every  person  at  his  establishment 
instructed   to  resort   to  some  simple  device  to  -(art    the  circulation  as  soon 
as  he  felt  chilly  in  the  slightest   degree — to  stir  about   in  his  chair  or 
to  -rand  up  and  take  a  few  steps  if  well  enough  to  do  so  and  dressed,  and 
to  adjust  extra  covering  kept  constantly  ai  hand.     If  these  were  not  enough 
he  was  to  summon  an  attendant  who  applied  friction  to  the  extremities 
brought    a    hot-water   bottle   and   tucked    him    up,   snug   and    warm.      I : 
spite  of  these  precautions,  warmth  of  body  did  not  speedily  return  the  patient 
was  taken  to  his  room  and  further  mcasm  tried.     If  a  serious  chill 

ensued  a  hot  draught  was  administered  and  a  mustard  plaster  was  ap] 
to  the  front  of  the  chest  in  the  hope  of  preventing  bronchial  congestion. 

If,   despite    these    measures,   a   congestion    resulted    the    patient    was   kept    in 

bis  rnoui  for  a  day  or  two  until  the  resulting  fever  had  abated  somewhat, 
when  the  invalid  was  again  taken  into  the  open  air. 

In  most  cases  the  beneficial  effect  of  life  in  the  open  air  is  soon  obsei 
in  decrease  of  body  temperature  and  sweating,  improvement  of  appetite  and 
diminution  in  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  cough.  Expectoration  is 
apt  to  decrease  somewhat  or  change  in  character,  and  sleep  is  rounder  and 
more  refreshing.  The  patient  usually  experiences  a  sense  of  improvement 
which,  if  it  cannot  be  put  in  word-,  is  yet  real  to  the  sufferer, 

Weather-titriiiaiiont  u>  the  carrying  out  of  the  open-air  treatmeni  are 
far  fewer  than  might  he  supposed.  In  fact,  neither  intense  cold  of  Winter 
nor  heat  of  Summer,  neither  rain,  wind  nor  snow  need  be  a  hindrance  to  its 
adoption.  Saranae  patients  have  bees  known  to  sleep  out  of  doOW  on  the 
porches  whm  the  thermometer  registered  18°  below  zero  F.  Dettweiler  told 
me  that  neither  wind,  rain  nor  snow  kept  his  patients  in.  It  is  altogether  a 
question  of  protection  and  individual  vigor. 

It  would  be  most  unwise  to  insist   that  a  consumptive  in  an  ad\ 

remain  out  in  the  severe  cold  of  Winter  on  a  cloudy  windy  day  when 
his  anemia  and  skin-sensitiveness  made  it  impossible  to  keep  warm.  A- 
regards  this  sensitiveness  to  eold  seen  in  some  eases  Dettweiler  remarked  thai 
in  some  instances  it  became  so  pronounced  and  intractable  as  to  constitute 
what  might  be  termed  a  disease  of  the  -kin. 

With  exception  of  such  casos.  however,  it  is  possible  to  keep  tuberculous 
subjects  particularly  those  in  an  early  stage,  outdoors  in  Winter  or  on 
leas,  windy  days  in  other  seasons,  provided  he  have  suitable  covering.     Nev- 
ertheless,  the  physician   must   use  judgment  and  caution  in  the  comme 
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in* -lit  of  this  plan  of  treatment.  Some  invalids  may  take  the  open  air  in 
full  measure  from  the  start  while  others  may  have  to  begin  hy  degrees.  Of 
course  the  season  of  year  and  the  local  weather  conditions  exert  material  influ- 
ence upon  the  depree  of  care  that  has  to  be  exercised.  Even  a  fairly  well- 
nmirishcd  and  rohust  person  may  have  to  practice  caution  in  the  midst  of 
Winter,  whereas  in  the  Summer  time  when  even  nights  are  warm  a  really 
feeble  and  sensitive  consumptive  might  be  aide  to  pass  the  entire  day  and 
perhaps  the  night  on  a  properly  protected  balcony  without  having  to  accus*- 
torn  himself  to  it  gradually. 

What  lias  heeu  said  thus  far  may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  carry  out  this  open-air  treatment,  hut  experience  teaehes 
a  very  different  lesson.  In  one  case  we  may  have  to  consider  the  individual's 
dislike  to  the  publicity  connected  wilh  lying  in  bed  on  a  gallery  exposed  to 
the  gaze  of  pnssers-hy.  In  another  there  is  a  natural  timidity  which  causes 
the  invalid  positive  fear  when  left  ahmc  even  on  a  porch,  not  to  mention  the 
shack  in  the  yard.  In  still  another  case  the  consumptive  is  so  weak  and  easily 
chilled  as  to  put  out  of  the  question  the  thought  of  exposing  hiin  to  the 
night  air  even   in  curly  Summer  or  beginning  Fall. 

There  are  other  instances  in  which  one  lias  to  contend  with  the  preju- 
dices of  either  patient  or  friends  against  sleeping  out  of  doors  lc>t  harm 
result  from  exposure  In  the 
dew  and  chill  of  the  night  air. 
Notwithstanding  these  or  other 
objections  the  patient  mnsl  be 
made  to  get  the  maximum 
amount  of  fresh  air  in  some 
manner.  Halfway  measures 
do  not  answer  m  so  serious  a 
6gh1  as  that  against  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  It  is  the  consid- 
eration of  tin'  many  obstacles 
that  may  arise  which  makes  me 
Look  with  favor  upon  an  in- 
genious arrangement  devised  by 
l>r.  S.  A..  Knopf  and  described 
hy  him  in  the  New  York  Medi- 
cal Journal  of  March   I,  1905, 

This  Window  Tent  as  Knopf 
calls  it  is  seen  in  Fig.  79  and 
meets  many  if  not  all  the  ob- 
jections that  can  be  raised  to 
spending  the  night  outside  one's 
room.  11  possesses  other  advantages  that  will  appeal  to  the  doctor  who  is 
trying  to  secure  a  supply  of  pure  air  to  the  dweller  in  the  city  or  to  the 
consumptive  far  advanced  in  this  complaint 

As  shown  in  the  cut  the  window  tent  consists  of  canvas  stretched  upon 
a  framework  of  iron  of  such  size  and   shape  as  to  tit    into  the  lower   half 


Knopf  Window  * 
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of  a  window  sash  and  projecting  into  the  room,  to  rest  on  the  bed  and  inclose 
the  invalid's  head  and  shoulders.  The  distance  to  which  this  tent  must 
extend  in  a  curve  or  quarter  of  an  arc  inward  and  downward  must  be  about 
40  inches  or  far  enough  to  reach  across  a  single  bed.  Its  width  corresponds, 
of  course,  to  the  length  of  the  window  sill. 

To  guard  against  the  possible  inpour  of  rain  or  snow  and  to  shield  from 
sun  the  upper  portion  of  the  tent  should  project  for  a  foot  or  more  outside 
the  window  and  curve  downward  like  an  ordinary  canvas  awning.  This 
latter  portion  could  be  made  to  work  up  and  down  on  a  hinge  if  desired 
and  expense  be  no  consideration.  The  part  of  the  framework  inside  must 
be  covered  by  canvas  enough  wider  and  longer  than  the  frame  to  admit  of  its 
being  tucked  in  snugly  under  the  mattress  on  two  sides  and  beneath  the 
bedclothes  on  the  third.  By  having  the  side  of  the  bed  placed  close  up  against 
the  sill  of  the  window  the  patient  is  thus  confined  as  far  as  his  head  is  con- 
cerned in  a  small  tent  having  one  side  freely  open  to  the  fresh  air  outside 
his  room.  By  means  of  a  flap  in  the  top  or  at  one  side  of  the  tent  he  can 
be  handed  whatever  he  needs  from  time  to  time.  Whenever  it  is  necessary 
to  bathe  or  change  his  garments  the  tent  can  be  removed  altogether  and  the 
window  closed  for  a  time.  Moreover,  this  canvas  arrangement  does  not  inter- 
fere with  other  possible  occupants  of  the  room  or  prevent  conversation  being 
held  with  the  invalid. 

Any  possible  objection  to  this  window  tent  that  might  arise  from  the 
thought  that  a  current  of  foul  air  might  pass  upward  between  the  bed  and 
the  wall  of  the  room  could  be  met,  I  think,  by  having  a  strip  of  canvas 
tacked  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  sill  and  stretched  across  the  space  between 
the  window  ledge  and  bed  under  which  it  may  be  securely  tucked.  This 
strip  might  be  fastened  by  small  flaps  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  side  walls 
of  the  tent,  thus  rendering  the  inclosure  still  more  complete. 

The  circulation  of  air  within  this  tent,  as  pointed  out  by  Knopf,  takes 
place  in  such  a  manner  that  the  impure  warm  air  rises  to  the  top  and  passes 
out  while  the  cooler  pure  air  enters  at  the  bottom  and  thus  reaches  the 
lungs  of  the  invalid.  If  the  patient  endeavors  to  lie  with  his  face  turned 
toward  the  window  his  supply  of  fresh  air  is  still  further  assured. 

The  expense  of  such  a  window  tent  cannot  be  great  even  when  constructed 
of  iron.  Yet,  for  any  case  in  which  even  this  cost  might  seem  too  much 
I  would  suggest  that  a  rough  yet  fairly  satisfactory  imitation  might  be  con- 
structed out  of  barrel  hoops  and  unbleached  cotton  sheeting  rendered  imper- 
vious to  the  foul  air  of  the  room  by  a  coating  of  varnish. 

Sleeping  Bags. — If  the  open-air  management  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
is  to  be  carried  out  efficiently  the  invalid  must  sleep  out  of  doors  even  when 
the  nights  are  wintry.  This  should  be  insisted  upon  in  the  case  of  every 
fairly  robust  person,  and  only  when  the  thermometer  drops  to  several  degrees 
below  zero  should  such  an  individual  be  permitted  to  substitute  a  window 
tent  for  his  shack  or  porch.  Even  20°  below  zero  F.  need  not  deter  a  deter- 
mined invalid  from  sleeping  in  a  King's  shack  if  he  be  provided  with  suitable 
covering. 

As  is  well  known,  a  person  may  keep  warm  if  he  be  snugly  inclosed  by  his 
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bedclothes,  that  is,  if  lie  tucks  his  blankets  under  his  feet  and  legs  and  pulls 
them  close  about  his  trunk  and  neck.  Whereas,  if  he  allows  his  covering  to 
be  spread  out  smoothly  to  the  very  edges  of  a  broad  bed  he  may  feel  cold 
no  matter  how  thick  and  warm  the  liedclothes.  A  feather  bed  is  warm 
largely  because  it  permits  the  body  to  sink  down  into  it  and  to  be  compactly 
surrounded   by  the  warmth- retaining  feathers. 

On  this  principle,  accordingly,  sleeping  bags  are  devised  into  which  the 
patients  crawl  and  which  are  then  buttoned  snugly  about  the  shoulders  and 
neck.  Such  a  bag  may  be  of  fur,  feathers  or  thick  quilted  comforters,  the 
exterior  being  covered  by  some  waterproof  material.  It  is  not  necessary, 
however,  that  a  sleeping  bag  cost  more  than  a  few  dollars  if  made  of  sev- 
eral layers  of  blankets  or  quilts  sewed  together  and  having  a  thickness  of 
newspaper  between  every  two  layers  of  the  cloth  material. 

In  every  instance  the  bag  should  be  lined  with  some  woolen  fabric  and 
it  should  be  long  enough  and  wide  enough  to  admit  of  some  moving  about 
by  the  patient  when  inside.  Of  course  such  a  bag  necessitates  the  confine* 
inent  of  the  arms.  This  might  be  irksome  to  a  few  persons,  but  if  the  patient 
is  to  keep  warm  on  a  cold  Winter  night  he  cannot  have  his  arms  and  hands 
uncovered.  Although  having  never  seen  such  a  bag,  I  would  suggest  that 
one  might  be  constructed  having  small  extensions  for  the  reception  of  the 
arms  so  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  arms  at  one's  side  during 
an  entire  night. 

Head  coverings  are  also  indispensable  on  a  severe  Winter  night  or  when 
a  cold  wind  blusters  about  the  head.  All  that  is  required  for  such  a  pro 
tion  la  a  knit  woolen  cap  or  bag  that  can  1m?  drawn  down  so  as  to  be  tucked 
in  around  the  neck  leaving  the  face  exposed.  Or  the  openings  might  he 
three  in  number  so  as  to  uncover  only  the  eves,  nostrils  and  mouth.  The 
material  should  be  soft  so  as  not  to  rustle  whenever  the  head  is  moved. 

Warming  pans  vr  hnt-tntter  bottles  may  be  used  still  further  to  insure 
sufficient  warmth  during  the  hours  of  sleep.  If  the  means  and  environment 
admit  of  an  electric  warming  pan  this  will  be  found  the  most  satisfactory. 
One  or  more  of  the  small  Japanese  heaters  which  ladies  sometimes  carry 
inside  their  muffs  could  also  be  placed  in  the  Vied  or  bag  with  entire  safety. 

Woolen  night  clothes  should  be  worn  by  the  persons  who  are  to  be 
exposed  to  the  rigors  of  a  Winter  night.  There  is  a  double  purpose  to  be 
met  by  such  garments.  Not  only  must  they  conserve  body  warmth  during 
sleep,  but  they  must  provide  protection  when  the  person  is  passing  from 
his  dressing  room  to  his  berth  out  of  doors  and  the  reverse. 

The  use  of  this  term  "berth"  suggests  that  if  the  consumptive  reside 
in  the  country  or  in  a  village  he  can  secure  excellent  quarters  for  open-air 
treatment  by  utilizing  a  Woodshed  at  the  rear  of  the  house  or  by  having 
built  especially  a  small  cheap  extension  or  lean-to  which  extension  or  wood- 
shed should  have  rave  entire  side  open  to  the  air,  Inside  this  shelter  and 
nailed  up  against  the  wall  could  be  a  wooden  bunk  or  berth  which  would 
afford  a  comfortable  accommodation  for  the  night.  From  such  a  shed  it 
would  be  an  ea-v  matter  for  the  patient  to  escape  to  the  warm  kitchen  in 
the  morning. 
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In  concluding  what  T  have  to  say  concerning  the  manner  in  which  this 
open-air  treatment  is  to  be  secured  I  wish  to  utter  an  emphati 
the  idea  that  a  room  it  just  as  good  as  a  shack  or  gallery  provided  the  win- 
dows arc  l-epi  open.  I  have  been  asked  this  question  often  by  both  physi- 
cians and  laymen  and  my  invariable  answer  is  in  the  negative.  There  are 
several  objections  to  a  room.  Open  windows  do  not  furnish  sufficient  Yen- 
tilation  unless  they  be  on  three  sides  and  be  kept  wide  open.  In  such  an 
event  they  are  likely  to  occasion  a  draught  across  the  bed  and  a  draught  in  a 
room  is  a  totally  different  matter  from  exposure  to  an  enveloping  atom— 
phere  under  the  free  sky.  Finally  if  there  are  windows  that  can  be  d 
it  is  a  temptation  to  close  them  on  a  cold  or  stormy  night  which  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  the  solicitous  mother  or  nurse  to  resist. 

Of  course  I  very  sick  consumptive  in  the  last  stages  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  this  open-air  treatment  in  all  its  rigor.  For  such  a  person  a 
sunny  south  room  with  one  or  more  windows  on  two  sides  must  suffice. 
Although  confinement  in  such  an  apartment  is  not  equal  to  a  properly  built 
shack,  still  it  is  infinitely  better  than  confinement  in  a  hospital  ward,  a  close 
tent  or  a  room  the  windows  of  which  are  kept  shut  and  the  ventilation  «<f 
which  depends  upon  an  open  grate  fire.  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  loaf! 
When,  in  any  case,  therefore,  this  plan  of  management  cannot  be  carried  out 
in  its  entirety,  then  be  content  with  the  next  best  thing,  but  do  not  be  con- 
tent with  a  room  in  any  ease  when  it  is  possible  by  determination  and  in* 
gemiity  to  secure  complete  life  in  the  open  air. 

The  Enforcement  of  Physical  Best. — It  was  stated  under  Rules  for  the 
Enforcement  of  the  Open-air  Treatment  that  rest  is  to  be  insisted  upon  as  long 
as  the  temperature  remains  above  99°  F.  By  this  Is  meant  that  febrile 
patients  do  not  get  on  well  if  allowed  to  exercise  in  the  open  air  even  though 
the  body  temperature  average  no  higher  than  is  the  rule  in  incipient  tuber- 
culosis. By  reference  to  preceding  pages  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average 
daily  range  of  temperature  in  early  unmixed  tuberculosis  is  between  1)9.5° 
and  100.5°  p.,  whereas  the  advent  of  mixed  infection  or  the  stage  of  soften- 
ing is  marked  by  more  decided  fever. 

It  may  be  thought  that  so  slight  a  daily  rise  as  that  of  incipient  dial 
or  an  apex  catr.rrh  is  of  no  particular  moment  from  a  therapeutic  stand- 
point and  need  not  be  taken  into  account  in  prescribing  the  manner  in 
which  fresh  air  is  to  be  obtained.  This  is  an  error!  Experience  has  taught 
conclusively  the  importance  of  considering  the  temperature  if  a  patient  is 
to  derive  the  most  good  from  this  plan  of  management. 

lit  ere  fore,  a  patient  with  incipient  catarrh  and.  an  average  increase   vf 
i»>ihj-heut  of  only  1  to  2  degrees  should  be  put  at  rest  in  the  open  <?*»-      t* 
is  not  always  necessary  to  enforce  this  so  rigorously  as  not  to  permi 
ing  in  the  morning,  walking  to  the  loilet  room,  £oing  to  the  dining 
and  light  amusements,  as  fancy  work,  card  playing,  etc.     But  if   tl 
disproportionate  wasting  and  loss  of  strength  or  if  the  cough  be  un 
frequent   and  annoying,  physical   repose   would    belter   be   rigidly   er 
The   rapidity  with    which    tbe  temperature  comes   down   to   normal    e 
improvement   in  other  symptoms  will  usually  prove  surprising. 
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Should  the  febrile  reaction  be  that  of  the  second  stage  the  patient  must 
be  placed  at  absolute  rest  in  bed  the  same  as  would  a  typhoid-fever  patient. 
There  can  be  no  "ifs"  or  "ands"  about  it  and  a  nurse  must  be  secured 
who  will  see  to  the  literal  enforcement  of  this  injunction.  I  do  not  believe 
such  a  patient  should  !>e  allowed  to  leave  his  bed  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
not  even  to  go  to  the  closet. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  a  consumptive  in  the  third  stage  who  is  con- 
forming to  the  open-air  plan  of  management.  The  higher  the  afternoon 
elevation  of  temperature,  the  more  pronounced  the  sweating,  the  greater 
the  emaciation  and  decline  in  strength,  then  the  more  vital  is  rigid  insist- 
ence on  absolute  rest  in  the  open  air. 

In  some  sanatoria  there  is  stricter  enforcement  of  this  rule  than  in 
others,  but  I  am  a  firm  adherent  of  this  policy.  If  there  are  to  be  any 
■  it  ions  these  must  be  rare  indeed.  Certainly  I  can  conceive  of  no  rea- 
sons that  can  justify  an  exception  in  any  case  which  shows  the  indications 
stated  and  which  has  not  been  trying  ihi.<  kind  <»f  treatment  already.  1 
consumptive  patient  with  hectic  fever  should  under  710  circumstances  be 
permitted  to  moke  daily  or  even  occasional  visits  to  a  doctors  office  for  the 
sake  of  inhalations  or  any  other  vaunted  treatment.  Such  a  patient  must 
be  kept  at  complete  physical  and  mental  repose  in  the  open  air  if  he  is  to 
be  given  a  chance  of  improvement.  This  rule  cannot  be  too  strongly  or 
too  often  repeated,  for  this  lesson  seems  as  hard  for  the  practitioner  to 
learn  as  for  the  patient. 

It  is  truly  surprising  how  soon  the  consumptive  learns  to  enjoy  his 
repose  in  the  pure  cool  air  outside  his  hou-e  and  how  soon  his  symptoms  show 
amelioration.  In  particular  it  is  often  found  that  his  distaste  for  food 
gives  place  to  a  relish  for  the  same  and  that  his  night's  repose  is  sound, 
Without  his  exhausting  perspirations. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  rest  is  to  be  insisted  upon  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  degree  of  improvement  resulting.  When  a1  Length,  after 
few  or  many  weeks  as  the  case  may  be,  the  temperature  is  found  to  remain 
continuously  at  99*  K.  or  under  for  a  period  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  then 
and  not  until  then  may  the  enforcement  of  rest  become  less  rigid.  Let  it 
be  said  right  here,  however,  that  it  is  not  enough  for  the  temperature  in 
the  morning  to  be  99°  f\  or  Less  while  that  of  the  late  afternoon  rises  bo  a  how 
this  point  The  temperature  must  be  persistently  at  or  below  99"  F.  as  indi- 
cated by  the  thermometer  five  times  each  day.  namely,  at  nine,  twelve,  three, 
six  and  nine  o'clock  at  night.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  believe  fully,  as 
do  some  others,  that  if  an  attendant  is  not  at  hand  to  record  the  temperature 
the  patient  should  do  bo  himself,  provided,  of  course,  he  is  honest  and  has 
no  desire  to  deceive.  No  mere  verbal  statement  as  to  the  temperature  should 
be  accepted,  but  each  reading  should  be  written  down   for  the  inspection  of 

the  physician  at  each  visit.    Some  may  object  to  this  on  the  ground  of  its 

leading  to  injurious  study  of  one's  ease,  but   1  believe  the  benefit*   m  the  way 

of  the  dot-tor's  enntrol  of  bis  patient  offset  any  disadvantage  that  may  accrue. 

One  <»r  tin-  gnat  aims  of  this  rest   in  the  open   ail  is  the  speedy  return 

of   temperature   to   the   normal,     llenee   any    influences    that    may    serve   to 
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maintain  it   must  be  banished-     These  are  various,  and    in    some   pe 
mat  be  such  apparently  trivial  causes  as  an  exciting  conversation   or  1 
the  writing  of  a  letter,  a  game  of  cards,  and  even  the  use  of   the  hand* 
in  embroidery  or  other  kinds  of  fancy  work.     Occasionally  one  me 
persons  who  so  ftet  under  this  restraint  and  are  so  nervous   that   tli 
not  get  on  well.    Their  fever  keeps  up  in  spite  of  the  re^t.      In   Bucfa 
much  judgment  is  required  and  the  physician  may  find  a   certain    amount 
of  exercise  or  recreation  actually  beneficial.     Consequently,   the    physician's 
duty  requires  him  to  ascertain  by  trial  what  effect  on  the  temperature  i* 
ich  seemingly  trivial   matters  and   to   interdict    them    if   the 
effect  bt  found  injurious. 

When  at  length  all  conditions  for  a  trial  of  exercise  are   favorable 
»>  to  be  permitted  with  extreme  and  even,  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  ndicttloxtf 
caution.     In  particular  its  effect  on  the  temperature*  is  to  be  noted.      To  thtf 
end    the   temperature   must    !»e  accurately   recorded   before   any 
attempted.     Then  a  short  leisurely  walk  of  five  to  ten  minutes  may   be  taken 
after  which  the  temperature  is  again  carefully  recorded.     If  this  md 

to  have  risen  I  or  more  degrees  it  is  an  indication  that  the  time  for  abando 
tug  res!  in  the  air  has  not  yet  come. 

Accordingly,  the  invalid  is  kept  at  rest  for  another  week  or  so  after 
which  the  same  experiment  is  repeated.  When  at  length  this  short  stroll 
is  found  nor  to  be  succeeded  by  elevation  of  temperature  of  1°  F.  or  mm 
another  somewhat  longer  walk  is  permitted  on  the  next  day  hut  never  .»n 
the  same  day.  In  thi>  manner  the  effect  of  exercise  is  carefully  watcb 
until  the  time  is  ascertained  when  the  patient  can  he  trusted  to  look  out 
for  himself 

Strict  Medical  Supervision. — The  remarks  just  made  for  guidance  in  the 
important  matter  of  permitting  resumption  of  exercise  should  emphasize  tot 
ssity  for  strii-T  supervision  of  the  patient  by  him  who  would  ho  a  sue- 
rt— fnl  phthisiotherapist  There  are  many  physicians  at  sanatoria  and  health 
resorts  who  are  experts  in  the  management  nf  tuberculous  patients.  I  enjoy 
(lie  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  many  such.  In  every  instance  they  exert 
a  rigid  control  over  the  patient-  committed  to  their  care,  and  the  re 
they  merit  the  reputation  of  being  experts  in  phthisiotherapy  is  not  alone 
in  their  experience  but  in  the  fact  of  their  never  losing  sight  of  their 
patients'  habits  and  manner  of  daily  life. 

The  necessity  for  a  carefully  planned  and  regulated  daily  regimen  on  the 
part    of    the    tuberculous    is    far    greater    than    is    generally   recognized    and 
cannot  be  too  strongly  expressed.    The  tuberculous  individual  generally  boowb 
a  lack  of  persistence  in  his  obedience  to  orders  that  springs,  possiblv    frrmi 
lit-  hopefulness  or  is  ;i  manifestation  of  that   mental  peculiarity 
mention   tnis   made   under  Symptoms.     Even  a   conscientious  cor 
will  every  once   in  a  while  omit   some  detail   or  commit  some  ir* 
without  seeming  conscious  of  what  he  is  doing. 

Therefore,  if  a  tuberculous  invalid  is  to  he  kept  up  to  the 
should  he  given  written  or  printed  instructions  that  cover  praetic, 
hum-  of  his  waking  day.     It  is  so  easy  for  a  person  of  this  type  to 
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in  his  slow  climb  upward  to  health  that  if  his  progress  is  to  he  uninter- 
rupted he  must  live  in  accordance  with  a  definite  regimen,  and  the  medical 
attendant  must  equally  faithfully  inform  himself  at  each  visit  as  to  how 
this  system  of  daily  life  is  being  followed. 

The  tuberculous  is  not  expected  to  be  a  slave  to  the  dictates  of  a  tyran- 
nical master,  but  if  he  has  confidence  in  his  medical  adviser  he  should  he 
scrupulous  in  his  obedience  to  his  injunctions.  If  he  has  not  confidence 
in  his  wisdom  and  skill  thru  be  would  better  discharge  him  for  another. 

Exercise*— It  is  especially  in  the  matter  of  exercise  that  there  li  dauber 
of  the  tuberculous  doing  himself  harm  after  having  Won  given  liberty  to 
exercise.  If  a  convalescent  will  he  a  fool  by  carrying  his  exercise  to  the 
Length  of  exhaustion,  by  neglecting  to  carry  wraps  or  rubbers  or  umbrella 
when  weather  is  threatening,  by  going  insutliciently  protected  against  rain 
or  snow  when  it  is  storming,  by  SifiBi pating  with  wine,  women  and  SOUg, 
by  committing  the  thousand  and  one  indiscreet  acts  to  which  the  light- 
minded  are  prone,  then  of  course  no  amount  of  advice  and  sound  admoni- 
tion from  his  doctor  will  avail  to  save  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  acts. 

The  kind  of  exercise  permissible  for  the  convalescent  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  extent  and  nature  of  his  pulmonary  changes,  by  the  Vigor  of 
his  regained  health,  the  presence  of  complications,  etc.  One  who  has  recov- 
ered from  an  apex  catarrh  can  probably  return  slowly  to  field  sports,  exten- 
sive pedestrian  excursions,  hunting,  fishing,  rowing,  riding,  etc  He  may 
with  benefit  practice  some  system  of  breathing  for  the  expansion  of  his 
chest. 

The  convalescent  consumptive,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has  quiescent  equ- 
ities in  hie  lungs  or  extensive  fibrosis  must  attempt  these  things  with  extreme 
caul  ion  and  would  better  leave  the  more  severe  of  them  untried. 

Hydrotherapy, — Another  therapeutic  measure  about  the  value  of  which 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  is  the  use  of  water.  It  appears 
to  have  been  introduced  by  Brehmer  and  Dettweilcr  and  to  enjoy  greater 
popularity  in  German  sanatoria  than  in  the  United  States.  The  object  of 
hydrotherapy  in  this  class  of  patients  is  to  stimulate  circulation  in  the  skin 
and  render  it  less  sensitive  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  It  is  found, 
in  addition,  to  invigorate  the  circulation  generally  and  hence  to  promote 
the  removal  of  tissue-wa-te  ami  to  improve  appetite  and  digestion. 

The  method  of  its  application  varies  greatly  and  depends  largely  upon 
the  strength  and  reaction  of  the  individual.  Persons  with  an  incipient  apex 
catarrh  that  has  not  yet  led  to  much  debility  may  begin  with  a  tepid  sponge 
bath  in  the  morning  either  taken  by  themselves  or  given  by  an  attendant 
according  to  their  strength.  In  every  instance  the  patient  must  be  enjoined 
to  take  his  sponge  so  rapidly  as  not  to  let  the  feeling  of  warmth  marking 
the  reaction  be  succeeded  by  a  chill. 

Those  who  are  less  vigorous  would  better  be  bathed  by  a  nurse  who 
should  bathe  one  part  at  a  time  and  beneath  the  bedclothes,  if  considerable 
sensitiveness  to  cold  exists.  First  the  chert  ii  rapidly  gone  0?€T  with  a  cloth 
wrung  out  in  tepid  water  and  is  then  rubbed  dry  before  the  arms,  trunk 
and  lower  extremities  are  treated  in  the  same  manner. 


Patient*  who  are  modi  reduced  is 
sad  then,  m§  ttrengtb  m  gained,  to  be 
a*  afore  with  alcohol,  then  with 
plain  water.    Care  most  be 
morning  rube,  and  not  to  come  to  the 
to  e»uMteh  a  good  reaction  baa 
•♦kill  U  required  to  give  this 
be  left  to  ignorant  or  inexperienced  attendants  to 
vigorous  forma  of  hydrotherapy  arc  to  be  employed. 

Aa  the  previously  weak  and  umaitiic 
ran  a  sheet-rub  or  a  sponge  bath  aa 
remembered  always  that  the  promptitude  and  degree  of 
i' ions  of  the  invalid's  ability  to  endure  the  hatha* 

Bjf  decrees  the  vigor  of  the  treatment  may  be  increased  until  at  length 

an  individual  becomes  capable  of  withstanding  and  even  relishing  a  domek- 

r  bath.    This  is  a  very  stimulating  form  of  hydrotherapy  which 

andi  much  caution  in  its  application.  The  douche  should  begin  with 
warm  water  which  may  be  gradually  reduced  in  temperature  and  it  should 
not  exceed  '>  to  10  seconds  in  duration,  the  shower  of  drops  being  quicklr 
pa**ed  <>ur  the  body  from  neck  to  heels.  Immediately  thereafter  a  d 
died  i|  to  be  caal  aU.ut  the  body  and  the  drying  process  commenced  by  the 
attendant. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  patient  may  be  able  to  shower  himself,  but 
only  very  vigorous  persons  who  have  become  inured  to  this  heroic  treatment 

to  be  allowed  this  privilege. 

In  mj i tabic  cases  a  simple  and  highly  stimulating  bath  may  be  given 
by  the  dashing  over  the  body  of  a  pailful  or  two  of  cold  water,  this  being 
instantly  followed  by  a  vigorous  rub  during  the  time  of  reaction.  I  have 
known  i  man  who  had  regained  his  health  in  Colorado  to  take  a  daily  morn- 
ing plunge  in  a  cold  mountain  stream  and  to  declare  it  made  him  **  Eed 
jiikI  fine." 

Any  form  of  shower  bath  or  a  plunge  into  a  tub  of  cold  water  is  a  I 
Hliri.  nt  but  at  the  same  time  dangerous  means  of  applying  hydrotherapy 
and  in  not  to  be  allowed  by  the  physician  or  undertaken  by  the  convalescent 
if  health  and  strength  have  not  been  nearly  or  quite  regained,  or  if  the 
individual  is  subjeci  to  Jusmopifti*.  Unfortunate  results  have  been  reported 
nj  ;i  Dumber  of  instances  (Walters),  and  hence  such  energetic  hydrotherapy 
is  now  less  employed  khan  formerly. 

A  !in(  tub-bath  should  never  be  permitted,  in  my  opinion,  as  I  believe 
it  in  l.e  debilitating.  A  weekly  or  semi  weekly  bath  with  warm  water  <<> 
!*H°  P.)  and  BOflp  may  be  allowed,  however,  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  but 
orders  must  be  given  against  remaining  any  longer  in  the  tub  than  is 
mry.  It  is  often  well  to  follow  such  a  hath  with  a  quick  shower  of 
cold  or  nearly  cold  water.  A  temperature  of  7S°  to  80°  P.  is  cold  en<  * 
for  inch  douche*  in  ordinarily  robust  convalescents. 

Dietetic  Management.— It  must  not  be  supposed  because  the  consid 
,jMt,  oi  thi  nutrition  of  the  tuberculous  has  been  resell  until  now  th 
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is  less  important  than  the  measures  previously  discussed,  Ti  is  a  matter 
that  must  reeeive  the  physician's  attention  at  the  outset  of  treatment  and 
must  be  intelligently  supervised  throughout.  There  is  no  other  one  thing 
that  is  likely  to  occasion  as  much  perplexity  and  annoyance,  and  partly  on 
this  account  it  is  the  rock  on  which  the  bark  splits. 

Now  and  then  a  tuberculous  individual  is  encountered  even  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  whose  appetite  and  digestion  appear  unimpaired,  hut  in  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  even  in  the  incipient  stage,  the  patient  either 
has  a  positive  repugnance  to  food  or  is  found  to  cat  but  sparingly  of  artU 
clea  as  fruit  and  cereals  which  lack  sufficient  nutritive  value.  We  gener- 
ally find  also  that  when  a  consumptive  is  able  to  eat  or  is  encouraged  to 
eat  by  physician  or  nurse  no  account  is  taken  of  the  height  of  his  fever  or 
of  the  appropriateness  of  his  fare.  Accordingly,  an  attempt  will  he  made 
in  these  pages  to  consider  these  various  phases  of  the  problem  eon  fronting 
as  in  the  nourishment  <>f  tuberculous  patients* 

As  remarked  by  Eracnkcl,  the  three  measures,  namely,  life  in  the  open 
air,  exercise  and  hydrotherapy,  all  tend  to  increase  metabolism,  and  heiire 
the  aim  of  dietetics  in  this  disease  is  to  replaee  tissue-waste  and  build  up 
new  tissue,  that  is,  to  increase  body-weight.  Cases  are  seen  now  and  then 
in  which  the  disease  seems  to  make  progress  in  the  lungs  despite  gain  in 
flesh,  but  ordinarily  the  increase  in  weight  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  cri- 
terion of  the  gain  over  the  disease.  Accordingly,  the  patient  should  be 
weighed  each  week  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  he  be  consuming  suffi- 
cient food  or  if  this  be  of  the  right  kind. 

From  the  standpoint  of  physiology,  however,  any  system  of  dietetics 
cannot  he  considered  scientific  which  is  based  on  body-weight  alone  and  does 
not    take   into   consideration   the  number  of  eateries  contained    in    the    food. 

According  to  Yoit  and  Rubncr  a  healthy  grown  man  requires  for  his 
daily  nourishment  1^0  gms.  albumin,  5fl  of  fat,  and  BOO  of  earlwi- 
hyd  rates;  or,  expressed  in  calorics,  1!»2  of  proteids,  t(>5  of  fats  and  2,050 
of  carbohydrates,  Estimated  according  to  body-weight  and  whether  the  indi- 
vidual l>e  at  rest  or  at  light  work,  we  have  tin  Following:  at  rest  30  to  35 
calories  for  every  kilogram  of  body-weight,  at  light  work  -10  calories  per 
kilogram.  As  a  kilogram  may  be  said  to  equal  about  2 J  English  pounds, 
an  adult  at  rest  requires  about  l*r>  calories  W  every  pound  of  body-weight, 
and  at  light  labor  about  18  calories  per  pound.  On  this  basis,  therefore, 
a  man  of  150  pounds  weight  would  need  when  at  rest  about  2,250  calories 
and  when  at  light  work  about  2,700  calories.  Chittenden's  investigations 
indicate  that  Voit's  figures  are  very  much  too  high  for  normal  individuals. 
Especially  that  the  average  amount  of  proteids  consumed  is  excessive. 

The  tendency  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  to  progressive  loss  of  weight, 
and  hence  its  popular  name  consumption.  Consequently,  if  We  are  to  arrest 
this  tendency  to  emaciation  and  at  the  same  time  to  improve  the  t|uality 
of  the  blood  and  build  up  tissue  round  about  the  tuberculous  fod,  we  must 
order  a  dietary  containing  more  calories  than  would  he  required  by  a  healthy 
grown  man  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  exact  number  of  calories  required   for  each  individual  cannot  here 
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be  stated.    It  must  be  determined  bv  the  weekly  gain  in 

ability  to  digest  and  appropriate  without  digestive  or  other 

the  ftage  of  the  disease  and  other  factors.    It  is  often  an 

the  feeding  after  symptoms  have  become  quiescent  in  the 

when  emaciation  was  progressing.     After  the  individual 

■BJtfNd  hi-*  normal  weight  it  is  well  to  relax  somewhat  in   the 

on  superalimentation  and  to  restrict  the  patient  now  and  then  for  a 

period  to  fasting  or  to  an  exclusive  milk  diet  for  twenty^foxir  hoars. 

this  way  serious  attacks  of  acute  indigestion  may  be  avoided. 

Chtttenden'i  experiments  and  conclusions  appear  to  be  influencing 
physicians  to  the  belief  that  we  often  make  the  mistake  of  overfeeding 
tufrf' reulous  patients.     While  fully  convinced  of  the  likelihood  of  harrr 
too  long  continued  or  too  rigid  hyperalimentation  in  every  case,  I  vet  cannot 

e  that  ^>  frreat  a  decrease  in  proteiil  diet  as  is  advocated   bv   Cl 
den  ean  be  well  for  patient-  who  differ  from  a  wasting  malady. 

Ifeither  am  I  in  accord  with  those  who  would  eliminate  aU  flesh  1 
from  the  dietary  of  the  tuberculous  I  am  satisfied  that  in  many  instance? 
the  amount  of  meat  and  other  forms  of  animal  food  consumed  is  entireh 
too  far^e  and  I  am  willing  to  concede  that  now  and  then  persons  are  found 
who  thrive  on  a  purely  vegetarian  diet.  Yet  it  is  my  conviction  that  this 
class  of  invalids  ii  most  likely  to  gain  in  strength  and  weight  if  thev 
Mime  a  due  proportion  of  their  proteids  in  the  form  of  flesh,  fish*  fowl 
and  I 

The  annexed  table  of  food  stuffs  has  l>een  prepared  Irom  the  list  «nven 
by  Cornet  and  from  Atwater's  Chemical  Composition  of  American  Food 
Materials  in  the  hope  of  its  proving  of  aid  to  the  reader  in  prescribing  the 
dietary  of  his  tuberculous  and  other  patients.  Atwater's  list  comprises 
an  enormous  numlH-r  of  food  material-,  and  in  the  preparation  of  this  lir-t 
only  those  article-  have  been  selected  which  are  of  common  use.  Mor. 
Only  those  figures  have  been  taken  which  express  averages.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  Cornet's  figures  are  per  100  grammes  of  weight,  wherea-  At  water's 
are  per  pound.  It  may  he  stated  also  that  the  articles  mentioned  arv  all 
as  cooked. 
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The  dietary  of  the  tuberculous  must  be  based  on  other  considerations 
tlutn  that  ahme  of  supplying  the  requisite  number  of  calories.  It  is  one 
thing  to  tell  a  patient  to  consume  I  certain  amount  of  certain  kinds  of 
toot!  and  quite  another  to  get  him  to  do  it,  Furthermore,  the  physician 
should  appreciate  the  value  and  necessity  of  the  three  great  constituents 
of  nourishment,  proteids,  carbohydrates  and  fats.  In  the  minds  of  many 
it  is  albumin  or  the  nitrogenous  portion  of  the  dietary  that  is  especially 
needed  by  consumptives,  and  hence  they  feed  I  heir  patients  almost  exclu- 
sively em  meat  and  eggs  or,  as  some  have  advocate,  on  finely  divided 
lightly  broiled  almost  raw  beef,  washed  down  with  copious  draughts  of  hot 
water. 

Whereas  such  a  diet  may  be  well  borne  by  tuberculous  patients  having 
a  hyperchJorhydria  it  is  not  the  kind  of  nourishment  Indicated  for  the 
majority.  Experience  teaches  that  a  generous  mixed  diet  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  largest  number.  There  are  some  who,  convinced  by  the 
experiments  and  teachings  of  certain  investigators,  advocate  a  purely  vege- 
tarian diet  for  tins  class  of  invalids,  I  deny  not  the  richness  of  such  a 
dietary  in  proteids,  nor  do  1  deny  its  suitability  to  some  cases  of  consti- 
pation or  putrefactive  intestinal  fermentation,  but  a  bulky  vegetarian  regi- 
men cannot  be  endured  by  all. 

Therefore,  I  stand  by  the  experience  of  the  majority  of  phthisiothere- 
pista  which  tenches  that  the  diet  most  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  tuber- 
culous is  one  composed  of  a  generous  proportion  of  animal  proteids  together 
with  more  or  less  fat  and  carbohydrates  according  to  the  degree  of  emacia- 
tion and  the  digestive  power  of  each  individual.  In  particular  I  would 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  fats  in  most  cases  in  forms  that  are  not  repug- 
nant and  are  readily  assim Mated.  These  are  especially  butter  and  cream, 
though  the  fat  of  bacon  or  pork  is  excellent  when  relished  and  not  dis- 
tasteful. A  moderate  layer  of  fat  (pannieulus  adiposus)  is  not  only  con- 
ducive to  beauty  of  appearance  but  serves  as  a  storehouse  of  energy  on 
which  to  call  whenever,  fur  any  reason,  unusual  demands  are  being  made 
on  the  system,  and  hence  it  should  render  one  apprehensive  if  a  tubercu- 
lous individual   fails  to  take  on  fat. 

Vegetables  are  very  wholesome  fnr  many  reasons,  The  leguminous  ones 
supply  a  relatively  large  percentage  of  proteids,  and  most  of  them  contain 
<  ail.  oh  yd  rates  and  inorganic  Baltfl  as  phosphates  which  are  very  serviceable. 
Farinaceous  articles  made  from  grains,  particularly  from  wheal  and  corn, 
are  convertible  into  fat,  at  a  considerable  loss  In  be  sure,  but  are  of  pnsitive 
value  in  this  and  nther  ways.  Sugars  are  of  especial  aid  in  the  formation 
of  adipose  tiasue,  while  fruits,  in  addition  to  supplying  this  carbohydrate 
serve  as  a   relish  and    favorably  affect   intestinal    action. 

Milk  is  indispensable  and  far  more  nutritious  than  most  persons  appre- 
ciate. A  glassful  (8  ounces)  of  rich  milk  is  said  to  possess  a  calorie  value 
equivalent  to  2  raw  eggs,  or  2 J  ounces  of  cooked  lieef  or  2.{  ounces  of  white 
bread.  Kgg*  are  also  exceedingly  valuable  articles  of  f bod  because  highly 
nutritious  and  in  a  raw  state  most  digestible.  A>  we  -hall  sec.  therefore, 
we  poshes-  in  these  two  articles  of  food  agents  for  the  building  up  of  tubercu- 
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Ion  patients  without  which  we  would  many  time*  be  at  a  lose  how  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  most  difficult  problem. 

L'uh'S  for  frffJitttj  this  class  of  invalids  may  be  formulated   and    hence 
•aetn   tnsj  simple,  but  he  who  would  successfully  overcome  the  difficult 
of  this  part  of   management  must  have  derived  his  knowledge   from   actual 
experience   with   consumptives  or  from   personal   experience  with   a    deli<  i 
-tnmach.     There  is  a  saving  to  the  effect  that  appetite  grows  with   feed'; 
■ad  this  is  assuredly  true  uf  most  tuberculous  patients.     They  ran   be   mad-/ 
to  take  and  digest  a  hearty  meal  if  influenced  in  the  right  manner. 

Sitfftfrstion  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  or  moral  suasion  as  it  is  called, 
is  often  I  potent  factor.  I  think  1  have  never  yet  seen  a  tuberculous  patient 
whom  I  coy  hi  not  convince  of  his  ability  to  swallow  a  raw  eg£.  Of  course 
the  suggest  i«m  must  be  backed  up  by  having  the  egg  properly  dressed, 
it  is  with  the  eating  of  a  meal.  Make  the  consumptive  believe  in  his  ability 
to  <al  and  digest  the  food  net  before  him,  but  as  Cornet  says,  do  not  commit 
the  BITOT  of  letting  so  much  before  him  that  he  could  not  devour  it  all  were 
he  a  hungry  healthy   man. 

Five  limes  a  daij  are  often  enough  for  most  patients  to  take  noui 
Timid.  Unless  some  special  consideration  exist  for  more  frequent  and  light 
supplies  of  nourishment  let  there  be  the  ordinary  three  substantia]  meals, 
breakfast,  dinner  ami  supper;  to  which  may  be  added  a  light  luncheon  in 
the  middle  of  tin-  forenoon  and  another  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  Tins 
number  can  usually  be  tolerated  by  persons  with  incipient  or  early  fli«ro§c 
whose  power  of  digestion  has  not  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  a  lifetime 
of  dyspepsia  or  foolish  disregard  of  their  requirements  in  this  direction. 

Persons  who  are  very  feeble  may  do  better  if  given  light  nourishment 
at  shorter  intervals,  that  is,  a  little  vxny  three  or  even  two  hours  from 
the  time  they  wake  in  the  early  morning  until  they  go  to  sleep  at  ni 
Such  advanced  consumptives  may  require  a  cupful  of  milk  or  soup  when 
1 1 h •  s  wake  in  the  night  drenched  with  perspiration  and  cold.  Under 
circumstances  the  drink  should  be  hot  and  may  contain  a  half  ounce  or  less 
of  brand}  with  advantage. 

Clock-like  precision  and  *reguhritif  in  the  time  of  serving  nourishment 
is  considered  of  utmost  importance  if  one  is  to  cultivate  in  tuberculous 
persons  the  habit  of  taking  food  and  a  relish  for  the  same.  The  iinlis- 
criminate  munching  of  titbits  must  never  be  permitted  and  the  nurse  mrari 
be  made  to  realize  that  when  the  hour  for  a  meal  or  luncheon  has  arrived 
it  must  he  on  hand,  A  sickly  person  who  feels  hungry  at  the  proper  time 
will  «>fieu  gmu  hi  faint  when  kept  waiting  that  the  food  goes  against  him 
when  ;■!  bi>t  it  does  arrive.  Therefore,  the  physician  should  write  down  thm 
•  ■--ni  hours  for  nourishment  and  must  see  that  his  directions  arc  oheyt 

The  food  must  be  well  prepared  *unf  attrnriivehf  served.  Scarce 
one  rule  i>  more  important  than  thi>  Not  only  is  good  cooking  c 
to  g.md  digestion  but  it  renders  fond  savory,  and  unappetizing  via 
belter  thrown  nway  than  offered  to  a  consumptive  with  a  delicate  s 
The  odor  of  food  has  much  to  do  with  its  attractiveness  and  heo 
the  patient's  appetite.     It  must  appeal  b»  the  eye  also,  since  repugi 
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excited  by  dirty  linen  or  i  mass  of  uninviting  food  dumped  on  to  a  plate 
in  a  promiscuous  heap,  scarce  suitable  IW  a  railroad  laborer.  Such  m  hfjf 
no  means  unimportant  details. 

It  is  not  advisable  for  patients  to  take  their  meals  alone,  since  by  bo 
doing  they  are  a  pi  to  cat  in  a  hurry,  masticating  imperfectly  ami  often 
slighting  certain  dishes.  An  individual  who  can  control  his  cough  or  who 
is  in  a  tolerably  good  condition  may  be  allowed  to  join  the  family  provided 
the  effort  does  not  rais->  his  temperature.  It  is  partly  on  account  of  lb"1 
beneficial  effect  of  cheerful  company  that  the  inmates  of  closed  sanatoria 
are  allowed  to  cat  together  as  long  as  their  physical  condition  does  not 
render  ibis  unwise. 

To  overcome  anorexia  is  in  many  instances  the  special  task  of  the  physi- 
cian, particularly  in  the  case  of  consumptives  in  an  advanced  stage.  The 
sufferer  is  either  unable  to  eat  or  fancies  Vie  is,  or  having  soon*  desire  for 
nourishment  he  finds  his  appetite  gone  after  having  taken  a  few  mouth  fills. 
Ab  a  rule,  this  inability  to  take  food  does  not  depend  upon  actual  disrate 
of  the  stomach  but  is  the  result  of  the  infection  and  is  joined  to  a  lack 
of  will  power,  in  consequence  of  which  the  patient  cannot  force  himself  to 
eat.  Such  persons  are  extremely  notional,  as  it  seems,  and  try  one's  patience 
to  the  utmost. 

If  the  symptoms  of  infection  be  pronounced  it  is  sometimes  sufficient 
to  put  the  consumptive  at  rest  in  the  open  air  when,  after  a  few  days,  his 

appetite  will  evince  signs  of  returning.    Then  as  nourishment  is  taken  at 

regular  periods  and  as  the  physician  uses  suggestion,  both  ibe  ability  to 
take  food  and  the  tolerance  of  it  are  found  to  increase.  It  will  be  found 
in  theee  eases  likewise  that  the  morning  balb  favors  the  development  of 
appetite,  while  the  toilet  of  the  month  is  very  essential. 

When  surh  simple  measures  do  not  snllicc,  recourse  must  he  had  to  other 
procedures  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  a  healthy  hunger.  Cornel  mentions 
a  Priessnitz  hnnduge  on  the  epigastrium  or  the  use  of  faradism,  citing  an 
instance  in  which,  aflcr  the  complete  failure  of  other  means,  a  half  hour's 
application  of  the  farad ie  current  was  followed  hy  tin1  ability  to  consume 
and  digest  a  substantial  meal.  Tie  mentions  also  the  beneficial  elfeet  of 
hydropathic  measures  in  general. 

It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  resort  to  hitter  tonics  for  improvement  of  appe- 
tite, inasmuch  as  the  sufferers  have  usually  been  taking  all  sorts  of  remedies 
and  the  anorexia  is  sometimes  tin-  result  of  drug-taking.  I  prefer  to  try 
the  effect  of  a  glassful  of  hot  water  half  an  hour  before  breakfast,  the  juice 
of  an  orange,  or  6  ounces  of  milk  warmed  to  an  agreeable  ih<jrvt>  but  not 
boiled.  If  to  the  milk  is  added  one-third  as  much  Seltzer,  Apollinaris, 
charged  Vichy,  or  any  other  effervescing  alkaline  water  the  etTcet  on  the 
hb  is  usually  excellent.  Strange  to  lay,  such  a  drink  on  waking  does 
not  interfere  with  the  taking  of  breakfast  a  short  hour  subsequently  and 
arts  as  a  gentle  stimulant  to  the  consumptive  who  has  slept  poorly  ami 
wakes  feeling  damp  and  generally  uncomfortable,  In  cases  of  marked 
feebleness  a  little  rum  or  cognac  may  he  put  into  the  milk  with  advantage. 

Another  [dan  which  1  have  found  highly  cllicacious  in  resloring  appetite 
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is  io  confine  the  patient  fco  an  absolute  milk  diet  for  two  or  three  days. 
glassful   of  warm,  not    hot,  milk   is   administered   every   three    hours 

absolutely  nothing  else;  in  particular  all  medicines  are  stopped  and  the  invalid 
at  the  same  time  is  put  to  bed  in  the  open  air. 

One  instance  stands  out  in  my  remembrance  which  responded  to  this 
simple  pirns  after  two  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  girl  who  was 
burning  up  with  heetie  fever  and  had  declared  she  could  eat  nothing  assev- 
erated she  was  starved  and  must  have  something  to  eat.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  she  was  starving,  inasmuch  as  the  three  pints  of  milk  she  had  con- 
sumed daily  did  not  contain  the  requisite  number  of  calories  to  sustain  her. 
although  in  a  state  of  rest.  Accordingly,  it  will  not  answer  to  continue  am  h 
an  absolute  milk  diet  indefinitely,  and  if,  after  three  or  four  days  this  fail* 
Io  restore  appetite  it  must  be  abandoned  or  reenforeed  by  other  foods.  To 
this  I  shall  return  anon.  Very  reduced  consumptives  in  an  advanc 
cannot  always  be  made  to  take  much  nourishment  no  matter  what  mean- 
to  this  end  are  tried.  In  fact,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  torment  them 
since  they  are  too  far  gone  to  W  saved  anyhow.  It  is  better  to  give  them 
as  much  nourishment  as  they  can  be  induced  to  take  in  a  simple  easily 
digested   form  and  in  small  quantities  at   intervals  of  two  hours. 

A  young  married  woman  who  Wiis  slowly  dying  of  acute  pneumonic 
phthisis  got  into  such  a  state  that  she  vomited  everything  she  took.  Her 
stomach  was  given  an  entire  rest  for  a  number  of  hours  after  which  her 
Bister  who  was  acting  as  nurse  began  feeding  her  with  teaspoon f id  d 
of  milk  and  limewater  every  five  minutes  with  the  result  that  the  nausea 
and  vomiting  gradually  ceased.  Slowly  the  intervals  were  lengthened  and 
the  amounts  administered  were  augmented  until  at  length  the  stoma*  h 
regained   its   ability   to   accept   and   digest   more  substantial  nourishment. 

uWkai  m<nj  the  patient  hare  to  rat!"  This  is  the  question  invariably 
asked  of  the  physician  who  sees  a  consumptive  for  the  first  time  either  alone 
or  in  consultation.  On  this  account  it  seems  wrell  to  state  the  hours  at 
which  nourishment  should  be  taken  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  outline  a 
menu  suitable  for  this  class  of  patients. 

For  persons  whose  condition  does  not  contraindieate  solid  food;  Break- 
fast. 7  to  7.30  a.  m.  ;  8  ounces  of  milk  with  an  equal  amount  of  tea,  coffee  or 
cocoa  if  desired,  hut  if  not,  then  another  glassful  of  rich  milk  reenf<> 
bj  the  addition  <>f  cream;  cereal  with  cream  and  sugar;  fresh  salted  Of 
smoked  fish  or  bacon  and  one  or  two  soft-boiled  eggs;  beefsteak,  lamb  chop 
or  sweetbread  broiled,  or  a  well-seasoned  hash  of  roast  or  corned  beef;  or  an 
omelet  with  minced  ham,  potatoes,  if  desired,  or  some  relish  as  radi 
cucumbers,  or  fresh  sliced  tomatoes  dressed  with  oil  and  vinegar;  buttered 
toasl  or  waffles;  fruit,  fresh  or  canned,  with  cream,  this  latter  at  th 
rather  than  at   the  beginning  of  the  meal. 

Luncheon  at  9,30  or  10  A.  m.,  according  to  the  heartiness  of  the 
fast ;  s  ounces  of  rich  milk  with  a  raw  v^,  or  a  slice  of  buttered  href 
thin  meat  sandwich,  or  bread  with  marmalade. 

Dinner  at  1  to  L30  p.m.;  substantial  soup  or  raw  oysters  or  cla 
thick  layer  of  caviar  on  toast;  fish  and  potato;  roast  meat  or  fowl 
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with  several  kinds  of  tQgpUMee  Of  muttmnmi  **  $r*ti*K  bftmA  ami  butt* 
salad  with  crackers  and  cream  chm?,  a  <k*s**rt   t|   pudding,  custard,  kt* 
i  ream.  jelly  and  cream,  or  canned  or  prwrved   fmit    with  ORMi;  0M  to 
twu  glaag fuls  of  rich  milk. 

Afternoon  luncheon  at  4.30  to  8  *\  M.:  a  glassful  of  milk  revnforml 
cream  or,  if  dinner  WU  \crv   hearty,  a  cupful  of  tea  with  plenty  of  ere*m 
and  sugar;  tight   biscuits  or  delicate  cakes    (cookm),  or  a  eupful  of  hroth, 
nr  l»eef  tea  if  then*  is  danger  of  the  invalid**  growing  tired  of  the  milk. 

Supper  at  7  p.  m,  J  some  mt$A  or  fowl  either  cold,  freshly  cooked  or  hashed : 
oysters  in  any  style;  a  vegetable  or  fruit  >alad  with  cream  cheese  or  eottag* 
cheese;  bread  and  butter;  cooked  or  canned  fruit  with  cream  ;  one  to  two 
glass  fuls  of  rich  milk. 

Another  light  luncheon  may  l>e  added  at  J'  to  lo  r,  m  ,  if  supper  wns  not 
hearty  or  there  is  a  desire  for  more  nourishment  to  carry  the  patient  thr 
the  night.      Should   the  consumptive   waken   after    midnight    and   cough   Of 
be  in  a  perspiration  it  may  be  well  to  administer  a  cupful  of  hot  milk  with 
Liquor  or  hot  beef  tea  which  often   promotes  sleep  and   ces>ation  of  i-vmgh. 

Raw  rrftjs  are  an  article  of  nourishment  of  immense  value  in  1ul>crcuhnis 
patientu  an«l  should  be  taken  in  addition  to  all  other  food*.  They  nun  ha 
taken  very  advantageously  at  the  close  of  the  principal  moal>,  "on  lop  of 
everything  else/'  as  I  am  in  the  habit  of  saying.  Persons  are  almost  sine 
t<»  make  a  wry  faee  at  the  mention  of  raw  eggs  and  to  assert  they  cannot 
swallow  them.     Such  an  assertion   I   never  allow   io  gn  unchallenged  and 

1  invariably  reply  "  Yes  you  can;  if  you  only  make  up  your  mind  you  can  '  " 
or  other  words  to  that  effect.  I  then  point  out  to  the  family  or  Dune  Mm 
folly  of  letting  lite  patient  prepare  the  i^^  himself  Of  of  holding  the  glta*, 
smelling  of  the  i>^  and  thinking  about  it. 

The  raw  v^r  must  be  dropped  into  a  small  wineglass  without  breaking 
the  yolk  after  which  it  is  dressed  in  a  in  one  of  several  wins.  It  inav  be 
seasoned  with  salt,  pepper  and  vinegar  the  same  as  a  raw  oyster,  or  il  may 
be  covered  with  lemon  juiee.  or  1  little  wine  (sherry)  or  cream  may  be 
poured  in  over  the  ^t::  it  is  then  carefully  stirred  with  a  spoon  so  as  to 

mix  cream  and  white  together  without  breaking  I  be  yolk.  Thus  prepared 
the  i:1^  is  brought  to  the  patient  win*  is  told  Io  swalb>w  it  &OWD  without 
stopping  to  look  at  it  or  to  think  about  it. 

I  instruct  my  patients  to  begin  with  one  raw  v^  after  each  meal  on 
the  first  day  and  to  increase  by  OQe  egg  each  day  thereafter  until  at  length 
ftfl   many    as    four   raw   eggs   are   ingested    after  each   of   the    three    principal 

meals.    This  number  is  then  io  he  continued  until  ordered  otherwiee,    This 

number  of  raw  eggs  will  furnish  Mn  to  960  calorics  and  increase  greatly 
the  nutrition  of  the  tuberculous  patient. 

If  a  consumptive  l§  too  feeble  to  digest  solid  fcHid  and  is  to  be  sustained 
nn  milk  and  v^s  when  at   reel   be  niu>t  OOHfUme,  when  estimated   in  calories, 

2  quarts  of  rich  milk  together  with  £0  eggs  or  9  qu&rti  of  milk  and   LI 

o^>.  This  can  be  done  if  they  are  administered  at  regular  intervals  ami 
if  the  eggs  are  swallowed  with  unruplured  yolks  in-lead  of  having  I  In  in 
beaten  up  in  the  milk.     Tins  latter  is  not  so  digestible  a  manner  of  gh 
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the  poke  end  erase  : 

h    positive    aid    in    maintaining 
-I  with  great  caution,  however. 
In  .  irmal  temperatures    in   the 

,  solid  or  semisolid  articles 
ning  hours,  and  in  the  afternoon 
He    h'jui'l    ilfi'l    \tt  (TO, 

lictan    i  nplete  but  is   furnished 

lion    which   mav   help  f>ut   the  practitioner   when   the 
ttlmn    '.(  resumptive  or  the  inquiries  of  the  m«. 

|iij|  linn  m»  In*  wlU*  end,     For  additional  and  more  complete 
\*tui\   foi    iir. nlni     lii-  muni   consult   works  especially  devoted  to  dietet 
lfi<    KygiiM  of  the  Sick-room. — Sooner  or  later,  in  most  cases 

|i Ilio  pliihMothompiHl   i«  mllinl  on  to  minister  to  the  con 

)ii<pli>iij>  Mm  hiv  of  iiti*  KtilToror  without  hope  of  restoring  him  to 
iiia*nii  «  nl  ill*'  itrtwn  nf  wmlhrr  or  on  account  <>f  the  unfortunate  < 
iimmiI  «p|'  tlin  pwtlunl  il  ii  impracticable  to  keep  him  in  the  open  air 
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must  he  kept  in  his  bedchamber.  Far  the  Mice  of  protection  to  the  family 
thi>  room  must  be  converted  into  b  private-hu-piial  rand  us  nearly  as  may  be 
compatible  with  Hie  patient's  comfort  and  peace  of  Blind. 

Carpets,  draperies  at  the  windows,  rugs  and  articles  of  ornament  that 
ealeh  and  retain  dust  are  extremely  objectionable  from  a  sanitary  stand- 
point and  ought  to  be  removed.  When  finances  permit,  draperies  ml 
replaced  by  pretty  cotton  prints  and  the  floor  may  he  covered  by  khaki  or 
canvas,  or  may  be  painted  a  bright  color,  or  a  cork  carpeting  may  be  laid 
which  is  less  noisy.  Upholstered  chairs  should  be  removed  for  pretty  wicker 
furniture  that  may  be  washed  from  time  to  time.  The  room  should  be 
made  as  hygienic  u  possible  and  yet  not  left  bare  and  depressing.  An 
intelligent  patient  or  one  having  the  welfare  of  his  dear  ones  at  heart  will 
not  seriously  object  to  Mich  changes  when  their  object  is  explained. 

Sweeping  and  dusting  in  this  room  should  nrrrr  he  permitted,  but  ihe 
walls  and  floors  must  he  wiped  with  a  we!  cloth,  the  latter  every  day  or  two 
and  the  former  as  often  as  mice  a  week. 

Aljove  all,  the  windows  of  the  room  must  be  kept  open  day  and  night. 
Surely  enough  has  been  laid  already  to  make  plain  the  reasons  therefor. 
In  one  case,  that  of  a  Swede  boy  with  advanced  | uherculusis  and  in  such 
circumstances  that  change  of  climate  was  out  of  the  question,  I  so  impressed 
ihe  mother  and  patient  with  the  necessity  of  pure  fresh  air  that  he  slept 
with  bis  window  wide  open  although  the  thermometer  fell  on  several  nights 
to  20°  helow  zero.  lie  did  not  once  take  cold  and  he  became  so  fond  of 
the  cold  pure  air  that  he  afterwards  told  me  he  could  not  sleep  with  his 
window  shut. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  consumptive's  room  shouhl  smell  as  sweet  and 
fresh   as   Ihe   outside  air   but   dangerous   draughts   musl    be    shunned    by    use 

of  folding  screens,  etc*     It  is  in  this  das-  of  cases  that   Knopf's  window 

tent    would    be   of   immense   value.      There    i>    no   objection    to    artificial    heat 

in  the  room  provided  dust  and  smoke  are  not  engendered  by  poking  of  the 
lire  in  stove  or  grate.  Doors  opening  into  adjoining  apartments  should 
be  kept  closed. 

Woolen    blankets    would    best    be    kept   covered    by    a    sheet    of    cot  Ion    or 

linen  or  by  a  counterpane  of  same  material  which  can  In-  washed  when- 
ever soiled  by  sputa  or  otherwise.  In  a  word,  everything  in  the  way  of 
clothing  connected  with  the  consumptive  should  be  kept  scrupulously  dean 
and  be  changed  frequently.  As  soon  as  any  article  becomes  soiled  with  sputa 
it  should  be  put  into  the  wash  and  boiled  or  subjected  to  the  action  of 
moist  steam  for  twenty  minutes.  In  fact  the  da  tigers  of  impalpable  sputum 
are  such  as  render  the  boiling  or  steaming  of  all  IhmI  and  persona!  clothing 
advisable. 

All  utensils  handled  by  the  consumptive  as  knives,  forks,  spoons,  glasses, 
cups,  [dates  and  even  napkins  should  be  boiled  as  goon  a<  removed  and  not 
set  down   where  by  any  chance  they  may  be  subsequently  used  l»y  others. 

The  consumptive  does  not  need  to  be  shut  oiT  from  all  communication 
with  Ids  dear  ones  as  if  he  were  a  luiiatie  or  dangerous  wild  beast,  hut  he 
musl   nut    kiss  or  be   kissed   <m    the   mouth,   must   have   his   hands   and    face 
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washed  often  and  thoroughly,  especially  after  a  coughing  fit,  must  not 
fondle  young  children,  must  protect  his  mouth  when  in  the  act  of  coughing 
or  sneezing  and,  in  short,  must  exercise  all  those  precautions  which  have 
been  insisted  on  as  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculous  infection 
of  those  about  him. 

Collection  and  Destruction  of  the  Sputum.— Of  all  measures  connected 
with  the  management  of  tuberculous  patients  none  is  more  important  than 
this.  Much  thought  and  investigation  have  been  bestowed  on  this  matter 
since  it  is  not  so  simple  a  problem  as  might  at  first  seem.  Persons  who 
remain  at  home  or  in  an  institution  should  expectorate  into  some  sort  of 
receptacle  which  can  be  easily  and  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected  from 
time  to  time. 

Cuspidors  may  be*  of  porcelain,  enameled  iron,  tin  or  any  other  metal, 
but  in  construction  should  be  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  easily  upset  and  their  contents  spilled.  The  opening 
should  be  sufficiently  broad,  however,  to  make  the  spitting  into  it  easy  and 
should  not  be  covered  by  a  lid.  Cuspidors  consisting  of  a  metal  framework 
holding  a  cup  or  box  of  heavy  paper  or  pasteboard  shellaced  have  been  rec- 
ommended because  the  paper  receptacle  can  be  burned  but  the  expense  is 
prohibitive  for  persons  of  moderate  means  and  they  possess  no  advantages 
over  those  of  an  indestructible  sort. 

The  cuspidors  may  be  partly  filled  with  some  disinfecting  solution  or 
with  plain  water,  but  the  fluid  must  not  be  so  deep  as  to  splash  over  the 
sides  or  upon  the  floor  when  a  mass  of  heavy  sputum  falls  into  it.  A  1 -per- 
cent solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  used  but  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended because  of  its  hardening  action  on  the  albuminous  constituents  of 
the  sputum  and  the  length  of  time  required,  therefore,  to  destroy  the  bacilli. 
Solutions  of  carbolic  acid  and  allied  drugs  are  also  recommended  but,  on  the 
whole,  nothing  is  better  than  simple  water  which  may  be  emptied  down 
the  water-closet  several  times  a  day,  after  which  the  cuspidor  should  be  thor- 
oughly washed  in  running  water.  Tn  the  country  or  in  towns  where  there 
is  no  sewerage  the  cuspidors  may  be  filled  with  sawdust  or  some  other  sub- 
stance which  can  be  burned. 

Sputum-cups. — Tuberculous  patients  who  do  not  remain  at  home  within 
easy  reach  of  a  cuspidor  or  who  are  confined  to  bed  need  some  portable 
receptacle  for  their  expectoration.  To  this  end  so-called  sputum-cups 
have  been  devised.  They  are  kept  in  stock  by  dealers  in  medical  supplies 
and  present  a  great  variety  in  shape  and  composition  as  shown  in  the 
annexed  figures  (80-81).  One  of  the  best  known  is  that  invented  by  Dett- 
weiler  but,  although  constructed  with  a  view  to  its  being  carried  in  the 
pocket,  it  is  open  to  serious  objections.  The  opening  into  which  the  person 
must  spit  is  small  and  is  protected  by  a  lid.  Consequently  it  is  apt  to 
become  soiled  and  is  not  easy  to  clean  and  disinfect.  Knopf  has  invented 
one  which  has  a  funnel-shaped  top  projecting  down  into  the  cup  on  the 
principle  of  the  ink  l>ottle  so  that  in  case  the  cup  is  turned  over  its  con- 
tents will  not  escape.  The  funnel-shaped  cover  is  removable  and  therefore 
facilitates  cleaning:. 
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There  may  Ik-  found  in  the  shops  two  forms  of  sputum-cups  which,  being 
made  of  thick  paper,  can  be  burned  and  are  inexpensive.  One  of  these  is 
in  two  parts,  the  bottom  to  receive  the  expectoration  and  the  cover  to  slip 
over  it,  after  the  plan  of  a  cigar  case.  This  cup  is  flattened  and  occupies 
lnil  little  room  in  the  pocket.  The  other  pasteboard  cup  is  also  flattened 
and  is  provided  with  a  cover  or  lid.  It  is  lined  with  some  sort  of  water- 
proof material,  being  in  this  respect  good.  Because  of  its  having  a  lid  that 
cannot  be  kept  very  securely  closed  it  is  not  so  desirable  as  the  one  pre- 
viously described. 

The  eonspieuousness  of  a  sputum-cup  is  an  objection  to  its  use  in  the  minds 
of  many  patients  and  on  this  account  il  is  recommended  that  the  eonsump- 


Vm.  SO. — Knopf  sputum-cup. 


Fig.  81 . — Dettwciler  sputum-cup. 


live  expectorate  into  Ins  handkerchief  or  pieces  of  cloth  or  of  paper  that  may 
afterwards  be  burned.  Comet  objected  strenuously  to  the  use  <>F  the  hand- 
kerchief, but  Beninde  is  s;iid  to  have  proved  Ihat  danger  of  spreading  infec- 
tion from  the  handkerchief  does  not  exist  if  it  be  boiled  before  the  lapse 
of  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  and  in  particular  if  the  expectoration  \m  so 
copious  as  to  keep  the  handkerchief  moist.  Personally,  I  do  not  approve 
of  its  use  for  thi>  purpose,  and  yet,  if  so  employed  it  should  be  carried 
in  a  separate  pocket  lined  with  rubber  cloth  and  it  must  never  he  thrown 
into  the  family  wash  before  being  sent  to  the  laundry.  Neither  should  it 
be  allowed  to  become  *\vy  and  remain  unboiled  for  longer  than  the  twelve 
boms  recommended  by  Beninde. 

If  very  poor  eonsnmpf ives  or  bedridden  patients  expectorate  into  cloths 
or  pieces  of  tough  paper,  these  must  be  burned  and  not  permitted  to  lie 
about  in  dry.  When  absent  from  home  such  pieces  of  cloth  or  paper  arc 
to  bo  folded  and  placed  in  a  suitable  rublier  bag  or  metal  box  until  the 
person  readies  home  when  they  are  to  be  bnrneih  The  lips  and  hands  of  the 
bedridden  consumptive  should  be  washed  by  the  nurse  after  each  expec- 
toration. 
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•r  attrr  ciola  in  front  of  hi*  mouth 

id  sack  protecting  cloth  should  be  boiled 

expectoration.    Indeed  it  would  be  well  if 

or  not,  were  taught  to  oover  his  month 

nothing  is  more  nnjilrannni  than 

V  face,  especially    if   the  breath 

with  the  matters  of  which  I  have 
the  incipient  stage  should  thoroughly 
meal  as  well  as  on   r. 

by  his  physician.     II  ■ 

»y  opinion,  to  scrape  off  the  tongue  at   the  same  time. 

•  d*vmy«l  they  should  he  put  in  order  by  a  dentist.     Bedridden 

r  teeth  Ufed  mouthf  ittepdri   lo   in    the  mm 

una:-     - 

TV  fccv  a/  tib+x*  by  tul<ereulons  patients  is  not  to  be  indorsed   for  a 

:   tva.<4«is.     Smoking  tend?  to  excite  cough  and  if  indulged   in   to 

the  gvncral  health.     The  tuberculous  who    would 

•  Health  cannot  i  retain  anv  habit  that  is  likely  to  retard  his 

Symptomatic  Treatment — Although  fully  believing  that   no   plan  of 
roar  ~  -  troJ  ordinary  symptoms  as  the  hygienic  aud 

.'red.  still    it   is   recognized   that    successful 
pht  '   include  the  occasional  and  intelligent  use  of  remedial 

aiptits  of  at:  S      e  of  the  symptoms  calling  for  especial   ootisid- 

Control  of  Congh.— This  is  important  and  is  the  most  common  subject 
for  imjuirv  on  the  part  of  the  consumptive.  Do  not  prescribe  a  sedative,  as 
frequently  done,  until  other  measures  have  been  exhausted  and 
the  cough  robs  the  patient  of  rest.  In  the  first  place,  the  larynx  should  be 
careful lv  examined  if  necessary  by  a  Laryngologist.  If  no  cause  of  irrita- 
rered  then  the  patient  should  l>e  told  plainly  and  decidedly  that 
lie  must  learn  to  inhibit  the  cough  himself. 

Lei  it  be  explained  that  coughing  is  harmful  when  it  does  not  result  in 
expectoration  and  that  for  the  most  part  expectoration  is  necessary  only 
in  the  early  morning,  again  at  midday  and  before  retiring  for  the  night 
Between  times  he  must  resist  the  desire  to  eongh,  and  it  is  truly  Burpri«ri»- 
how  ready,  intelligent  patients  are  to  act  on  this  suggestion  and  how 
I  hey  succeed. 

Cough  is  especially  common  after  the  taking  of  food  and  then  is  o 
dm?  to  irritating  particles  adhering  to  the  pharynx.     In  such  instan 
offending  materia]  may  be  removed  l>y  gargling  with  water  or  some  at 
septic  solution  and  the  cougb  be  allayed.     In  sonic  advanced  cases  the  eyi 
torn  Appears  to  be  an  expression  of  reflex  irritation  and  may  result  in  eun 
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In  these  eases  a  sedative  nmy  be  accessary  but  a  small  dose  of  strychnine 
(Vor  °f  a  grain  t.  i.  d.)  will  sometimes  lessen  the  irritability  and  aid  the 
sufferer  materially  in  controlling  his  cough. 

In  the  second  and  third  stage  the  desire  to  keep  up  a  frequent  hacking 
without  expectoration  may  be  allayed  by  the  wearing  of  a  respirator  in  front 
of  the  mouth.  The  kind  formerly  much  prescribed  by  me  shown  in  Fig.  8  i- 
called  8  Perforated  Zinc  Respirator.  The  sponge  in  front  is  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sedative  solution. 

R   Tr.   iodi   ctlierialis.   ueidi   carbolici   c.  p.  )  ._ 

,x,  !  ,  aa -1J>  gms. 

Ul.  amgydaL  amarifl  S 

Spts.  chloroform i  q.   a, , .ad  32.0     u 

of  which  J  (I  to  SO  drop*  are  prescribed,  and  the  respirator  is  worn  as  often 
and  as  long  as  may  be  necessary. 

Should  this  and  other  simple  means  not  prove  sufficiently  sedative  some 
internal  remedy  may  be  ordered.  Codeine,  grain  }  to  1,  or  heroin,  groin 
A  to  i.  is  better  than  morphine  or  crude  opium  because  not  so  likely  to 
cause  unpleasant  after-effects. 

Night  Sweats. —  In  incipient  and  early  cases  (his  symptom  is  usually 
allayed  by  the  open-air  and  hydropathic  treatment  recommended.  In 
advanced  phthisis,  on  the  contrary,  perspiration  is  often  so  profuse  and 
exhausting  that  some  additional  treatment  is  required,  It  is  my  custom 
to  advise  first  so  simple  a  measure  as  the  sponging  of  the  surface  of  the 
bodjf  in  a  solution  of  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic  acid  In  water  (1  to  6)  or  of 
quinine  in  dilute  alcohol  (1  drachm  to  the  pint).  These  failing,  pierotoxin 
is  prescribed  in  I  he  dose  of  ^  of  a  grain  two  hours  before  the  expected 
sweat.  Occasionally  this  dose  is  given  in  the  mid-afternoon  and  a  second 
one  in  the  evening. 

If  the  symptom  is  still  refractory  camphoric  acid  is  ordered  in  15-graifl 
doses  t.  L  d.  after  meals,  in  eon  junction  with  capsicum  to  aid  the  stom- 
ach in  its  digestion  of  the  acid.  This  remedy  is  often  highly  effectual  but 
is  apt  to  occasion  gastric  distress.  I  wry  rarely  prescribe  atropine  because 
of  its  retarding  action  on  digestive  and  other  secretions,  but  it  is  often 
efficient  in  its  control  or  diminution  of  the  perspiration. 

The  dose  of  the  atropine  may  be  .0005  (jfo  grain)  to  .001  (^  grain) 
at  bedtime.  Agaricine  .005  to  .01  (jV  to  J  grain)  is  also  recommended,  but 
has  nol  been  successful  in  my  hands.  Dusting  powders  of  talcum  contain- 
ing salicylic  acid,  or  tunnoform  (Fraenkel)  or  alum  are  also  recommended, 
But  whatever  agents  are  employed  their  action  is  likely  to  be  short-lived 
and  hence  must  be  assisted  by  care  on  the  part  of  the  attendant  that  the 
bed  covering  be  not  too  heavy  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  not  too 
warm. 

Fever.— Tt  is  in  the  stage  of  mixed  infection  when  softening  and  exca- 
vation are  proceeding  apace  that  this  symptom  mav  call  for  special  therapy. 
In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  if  will  be  noticed  that  after  several  "lays 
of  absolute  rest  hi  the  cool  open  air  the  temperature  range  rdiows  a  decided 
tendency  to  reduction.     If  such  be  the  case  it  is  well  to  await  the  further 
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effect  of  thi»  simple  plan  of  management.  If.  on  the  contrary.  thU  symp- 
tom prove  refractory  or  diminish  but  slightly  then  it  is  well  to  try  the  effect 
of  ffplTfJgiPTgj  «!»'•  same  a*  in  any  other  form  of  fever. 

Antipyretic  remedies  of  the  coal-tar  series  are  undoubtedly  efficient  in 
the  reduction  of  pyrexia  but  in  the  tuberculous  are  apt  to  pr-  -essing 

and  to  intensify  the  sweating.  Only  the  least  dangerous  are  at  all  permissible 
in  this  disease  and  i  n  small  doses.     I  think   I  have  never  used 

them  in  mmmptton.  Itettweiler  told  me  he  was  in  the  habit  of  prescribing 
phcmieetin   grain*    U    nhortly   before  mealtime  to  patient-  tempera- 

ture went  above  101.5°  F.  because  of  his  belief  in  the  inhibitive  action  of 
high  body-temperatures  on  tin-  secretion  of  free  hydrochloric  acid.  I! 
nperieiice  bad  shown  thai  if  the  fever  could  lie  thus  lowered  the  patient 
uii-  »!»]*»  lo  hike  and  dige-4  food.  The  painting  of  the  skin  of  the  cheat  with 
7-HJ  drops  of  goaiaeo]  will  sometimes  bring  down  the  temperature — and 
■ponging  may  be  resorted  to  the  same  as  in  any  other  febrile  affectum.  The 
fever  of  mixed  Infection  may  U>  controlled  by  an  antistreptoooi 

Difficulty  of  expectoration  i>  occasionally  complained  of  bj  taberraknu 
pfdieriin  particularly  in  the  stage  of  excavation.  Under  such  circamataztoei 
it  |n  well  I"  «l  tempi  In  facilitate  ii  I  *  v  simple  mean-  but  not  by  ordinary 
expectoranl  remedies.  No  therapy  can  be  worst'  thttit  the  prescribing  of  <->>t>}i, 
syrup*  and  other  expectorants.  A  not  draught  on  waking,  as  hot  milk  con- 
taining half  an  ounce  of  rum,  will  -or net i tries  aid  in  the  raising  of  sputum. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia  or  an  alkaline  water  is  also  useful.  A  Ptefagaiti 
bandage  wrung  out  in  tepid  water  and  placed  about  the  chest  at  night  will 
often  facilitate  expectoration  in  a  most  gratifying  manner.  I  think  the 
inhalation  of  the  drops  recommended  above  on  a  respirator  will  also  lo 
expectoration.  The  inhalation  of  steam  or  the  use  of  a  nebulizer  after  the 
plan  advised  in  the  treatment  of  acute  or  chronic  bronchitis  is  far  preferable 
to  Internal  expectorant  drugs. 

Cheat  pains,  especially  BUch  as  result   from  dry  pleurisies,  call    for  relief 
in  some  instances.     Opiates  should  not  be  prescribed  but  anodyne  liniment* 
(lie  ice-bag  and  strapping  may  be  tried  and  often  prove  all  that  is  m 
Sinapisms   and    hot    poultices   may    be   applied    if   thought   likely    to    aii 
Krllrr   Mian    Hie  oilier   applications. 

Digestive  disorders  sometimes  require  special  medication.     If  tho  ton. 
i     foul  and  the  patient  has  been  consuming  considerable  quantities  of  nour- 
ishment, calomel  in  divided  doses   (  fa  grain)  hourly  for  a  number  of  hours 
is  likely  to  do  great  good.      It  should  always  be  remembered,  however,  that 
iiiIm  unions    paticiltti    arc    Qpl    to   respond    easily   lo    laxative   drugs   and    are 
often  iitnch  weakened  by  strong  catharsis.     Simple  digestants,  as  extrai 
pancreas,  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  or  an  alkali  in  common  with  a 
extrad   of  nn\   vomica   or  powdered   rhubarb  may  correct  the  di* 
after  a  few  day-.     If  not.  then  it   i>  well  t<»  revise  and  simplify  th 
or  even   to   restriel    1 1n'   invalid    to   milk   and   an   alkaline  water  foi 
four   to   forty-eight   hours.     Let    it   be   borne  in   mind   always   that 
medu  in,  the  better  for  tuberculous  patients  in  whatever  stage  is  a 

Constipation   is  a   rery  common  symptom   in   incipient  and  ej 
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miosis,  whereas  in  more  advanced  casus  there  rruiv  Ik*  an  opposite  condi- 
tion. If  the  bowels  are  hahitiiull y  confined  and  do  not  U'eoine  regular  by 
the  use  of  fruits  and  course  vegetables,  whole  wheal  bread)  etc.,  then  it  18 
well  to  order  a  laxative,  as  cascara.  In  all  instances,  however,  it  is  better 
to  try  first  the  affed  <d  olive  oil  in  half-ounce  doses  at  bedtime,  the  oil 
being  suspender!  between  two  layers  of  orange  juice,  or  a  little  fig  and  senna 
paste,  etc.  Massage  of  the  eolon  may  overcome  the  constipation  in  some 
instances. 

Diarrhoea  is  a  symptom  which,  in  advanced  cases  or  in  an  earlier  period 
of  tuberculosis  when  obstinate,  always  excites  apprehension  lest  it  betoken 
intestinal  lesions  and  lead  to  serious  weakness.  It  is  to  be  treated  as  in 
any  other  disease,  by  astringents,  antiseptics,  etc.,  and  diet.  I  once  knew 
a  patient  wonderfully  relieved  of  an  acute  intestinal  fermentation  with 
diarrheca  by  the  exhibition  of  a  3-grain  pill  of  salol  every  hour.  A  physi- 
cian, himself  the  victim  id*  pulmonary  luhen  ulosis,  once  told  me  that  enteric 
pills  of  creosote  had  proved  more  efficacious  in  his  case  than  any  other 
remedy  be  could  find.  Sulophcn,  tanalhinc,  suhgallate  of  bismuth  tannogen, 
tannate  of  quinine  may  all  be  tried  separately  or  in  combination  in  vari- 
ous ways, 

Haemoptysis. — This  symptom  which  in  some  cases  is  so  formidable  as  to 
prove  a  grave  complication  has  Invri  considered  in  a  separate  chapter.  To 
ibis  the  reader  is  referred  f<>r  its  treatment. 

Complications  must  be  met  and  treated  as  they  arise.  In  particular 
tuberculosis  ol  the  Larynx  must  receive  especial  attention.  Most  general 
practitioners  are  not  skilled  in  its  treatment  and  when  such  i>  the  case 
they  should  not  hesitate  to  call  on  a  Laryngologist  to  afford  the  sufferer  what 
relief  he  can.  Pleurisy  with  effusion  and  empyema  will  receive  special 
consideration  in  other  chapters  and  to  these  the  reader  is  referred, 

Drug  Therapy. — This    part    of    the   subject    of   phthisiotherapy   cannot 

be  passed  by  in  silence  because  ii  forma  the  sole  means  of  management  in 
the  hands  of  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  medical  profession.  It  will  be 
considered  oot  for  the  purpose  <>\'  its  indorsement  hut  to  condemn  it  in  the 
most  emphatic  terms  possible.  Early  in  my  professional  career  I  in  com- 
mon with  many  others  knew  no  better,  but  having  gained  a  modicum  of 
Wisdom  from  experience  and  observation  1  now  desire  to  make  what  amends 
I  may  by  urging  my  fellow  practitioners  who  still  adhere  to  old-fashioned 
and  pernicious  methods  to  discard  drugs,  for  the  hygienic  and  dietetic 
management   herein  advocated. 

Ths  stomach  Is  the  consumptive's  citadel!  Destroy  his  digestion  and 
he  is  a  Lost  man  !  What  therefore  can  be  more  pernicious  than  the  admin- 
istration of  cough  syrups,  tonics,  compounds  of  creosote  and  peptonoids 
OT  guaiaco]  and  hypophosphttes,  etc.,  with  which  the  market  abound-! 
They  are  all  prescribed  in  the  hope  of  improving  the  appetite  and  thus 
increasing  nutrition,  but  instead  of  accomplishing  the  end  desired,  in  the 
bulk  of  eases  they  destroy  what  little  appetite  was  left,  and  derange  diges- 
tion. Drug  therapy  is  the  last  resort  of  the  ignorant  and  the  doom  of  the 
consumptive! 
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The  Use  of  Creosote  and  Guaiacol  or  their  Derivative*. — It  seems  to  me 
the  history  of  the  u*  of  these  remedies  forms  our  of  the  sad  chapters  in 
medical  literature.  Creosote  seems  to  have  been  introduced  to  the  n 
of  the  profession  by  a  monograph  published  by  Stoehr,  of  Germany,  in 
but  it  Hid  not  gain  wide  popularity  until  the  indorsement  of  Bouchard  and 
Gimbert.  of  France,  in  1877,  and  the  enthusiastic  claims  of  Sommerhrodt 
in  1887.  The  last  mentioned  believed  that  if  taken  in  as  large  amounts 
U  the  digestive  tract  could  l>e  made  to  tolerate,  creosote  became  an  actual 
<rermicide  in  the  blood.  It  was  in  this  belief  also  that  Gimbert  had  pre- 
rkrasly  advocated  its  administration  hypodermically  in  a  sterilized  olive-oil 
emulsion. 

It  i>  now  claimed  for  creosote  and  guaiacol  that  their  beneficial  action 
il  localj  serving  to  improve  appetite  and  digestion  and  to  disinfect  the. 
intestinal  tract.  They  are  known  also  to  exert  a  mild  expectorant  effect 
rod  perhaps  by  reason  of  their  partial  elimination  through  the  longs  to 
exert  a  mild  antibacillary  action. 

II  is  mainly  for  the  Rake  of  favorably  influencing  appetite  and  diges- 
tion that  they  in  their  crude  form  and  their  numerous  offspring  Duotal, 
Benzosst,  Geosot,  Kreosotal,  Tunosal,  Phosot,  Tuphsot,  Phnsplmtal.  K*»>«»t, 
Sirolin,  Thioeol  and  perhaps  more,  are  so  widely  advertised  by  disinter- 
ested |  ?)  pharmaceutical  chemists.  So  extensive  \<  their  administration 
under  the  dictation  of  the  commercial  houses  handling  them,  that  one  can 
scarcely  go  along  tin:  streets  without  having  his  nostrils  assailed  by  the  pene- 
trating almost  nauseating  odor  which  marks  the  consumptive  leaning  on  this 
broken  reed. 

Very  exceptionally  a  tuberculous  individual  is  found  who  can  tolerate 
pure  creosote  in  enormous  doses,  and  truth  and  candor  compel  me  to  m 
that  such  a  person  may  receive  benefit  therefrom.  In  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  persons,  on  the  contrary,  the  habitual  ingestion  of  even  car* 
Inmate  of  ejv-oMite  or  earbonate  of  guaiacol,  both  of  which  are  supposed  to 
be  unirritating  to  the  stomach,  produces  unpleasant  eructations,  gastric 
uneasiness  and,  in  larger  doses,  even  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  Instead  of 
improving  the  appetite  and  digestion  these  various  drugs  exert  a  contrary 
effect. 

There  are  innumerable  circulated  reports  which  attest  the  salutary  effect 
of  these  agents  on  consumptives  and  it  is  these  reports  which  capture  both 
doelnr  and  patient.  Bui  where  are  the  thousands  of  cases  of  persons  who 
have  tried  in  vain  hope  to  take  these  creosote  preparations  and  been  forced 
to  desist?  Thev  remain  silent,  yet  it  is  these  cases  of  failure  that  con- 
ileum  creosote,  and  not  the  smaller  number  of  successful  cases  that  cVi^tj.i 
recommend  it.  In  comparison  wilh  the  hygienic  and  dietetic  plan  o 
agemciil  now  every  where  achieving  such  hopeful  and  brilliant  resi 
use  of  creosote  and  guaiacol  and  their  derivatives  deserves  to  sinj 
oblivion. 

The  Use  of  Cod-liver  Oil.— This  is  another  relic  of  a  bygone  tim 
faith  was  pinned  to  the  use  of  internal  remedies.     Its  employment  w 
on  the  need  of  the  consumptive  for  fat  in  an  easily  digested  form 
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the  fact  tliat  it  was  believed  to  contain  free  iodine  which  with  other  ingredi- 
ents made  it  the  ideal  remedy  for  this  wasting  disease. 

The  class  of  cases  for  which  this  oil  is  suitable  are  those  in  the  chronic 
stage  without  fever  and  digestive  weakness.  Jt  should  not  be  prescribed  hit 
or  miss,  as  it  were,  but  with  a  clear  understanding  of  its  advantages  and 
ion tra indication*,  It  is  not  well  borne  when  there  is  much  pyrexia  or  in 
hot  weather.  It  is  very  apt  to  occasion  unpleasant  eructations  and  to  inter- 
fere seriously   with  appetite  and  digestion. 

As  the  odor  of  the  oil  is  a  serious  objection  to  its  use  by  sensitive  patients, 
only  a  purified  pale  preparation  should  he  ordered  since  the  dark-colored 
oils  are  no  more  efficient  and  contain  ingredients  very  likely  to  disturb  ihe 
stomach.  Cod-liver  oil  may  be  suspended  between  two  layers  of  cold  OoftfiC 
or  wine  or  in  an  emulsion,  when  it  is  far  more  apt  to  agree.  The  initial 
dose  should  In*  small  (one  to  two  teaspoonfuls)  and  increased  as  a  tolerami- 
is  established.  After  meals  either  directly  or  about  an  hour  is  the  best  time 
for  its  administration,  though  occasionally  a  person  can  take  it  just  before 
retiring  for  the  night  to  better  advantage. 

Cod-liver  oil  should  never  be  persevered  with  if  it  deranges  digestion 
Bince  it  will  do  more'  harm  than  good  and  its  place  as  a  fat  can  be  supplied 
to  advantage  I >y  cream,  butler  and  possibly  other  forms  of  fat. 

Hypophoaphitea. — Another  group  of  drugs  on  which  much  reliance  i> 
placed  by  many  is  a  syrup  of  the  hypophoaphitea  of  lime,  eoda  and  potash, 
particularly  the  first.  Its  use  was  advocated  on  the  assumption  of  its  being 
a  powerful  factor  in  calcification  of  tubercles  ami  thus  in  the  arrest  of 
this  pulmonary  disease.  In  some  cases  of  the  chronic  variety  in  which  a 
tonic  seems  indicated  a  hypophosphite  preparation  may  be  of  service  if  pre- 
scribed for  a  short  time  but  it  cannot  replace  Pood  and  fresh  air,  even  in 
these  eases.  The  syrup,  because  containing  sugar,  disagrees  with  some  per- 
sons and  if  the  relish  for  food  lessens  during  its  administration  the  medicine 
should  be  at  once  discontinued. 

Malt  extracts  are  still  another  therapeutic  weapon  which  some  practi- 
tioners wield  in  their  vain  onslaughts  on  this  disease  ami  which  are  recom- 
mended because  of  their  nutrient  value.  They  are  usually  found  in  the 
form  of  emulsions  together  with  hypophosphitea  or  oil  or  both.  All  these 
remedial  agents  may  prove  beneficial  in  certain  eases,  namely,  chronic  ones 
characterized  by  emaciation  and  weakness  rather  than  by  septic  symptoms, 
but  they  are  doubtful  aids  in  the  combat  against  tuberculosis  and  are  better 
left  alone  if  they  in  any  wise  interfere  with  the  patient's  ability  to  con- 
sume large  amounts  of  Until. 

Other  tonics  as  arsenic,  iron,  strychnine  and  the  like  may  be  prescril>od 
in  chronic  cases  displaying  much  anamiia,  but  are  distinctly  inferior  to  life 
in  the  open  air,  sun-liincf  exercise  and  food  in  the  building  lip  of  the  blood 
and  tissues  of  the  body.  Strychnine  in  particular  has  been  advocated  in 
as  heavy  daily  dosage  as  the  patient  can  be  made  to  tolerate,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  a  vice  of  the  nervous  system  is  at  the  bottom  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. This  agent,  as  well  as  other  bitter  tonics,  may  stimulate  the  indi- 
vidual for  a  time  and  arouse  a  hugging  appetite,  b*  "ikely 
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to  produce  just  the  opposite  effect  of  what  is  desired.     In  fact,  the 

and  persistent  administration  of  this  or  any  other  drug  is  what  is  especial 

deprecated,  not  their  occasional,  intelligent  use. 

Clima  to  therapy* — The  discussion  of  phthisiotherapy  would  be  far  from 
complete  were  the  consideration  of  a  change  of  climate  neglected.     Of  late, 
under  the  influence  of  the  sanatorium  idea,  there  has  been   throwing   up  in 
certain   quarters   an    inclination   to   scout    the   benefit   or  desirability 
change  of  climate  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.     It  is  ar_ 
in  effect,  that  since  it  is  life  in  the  open  air,  together  with  other  hyg 
and  dietetic  accessories,  which  accomplishes  a  cure  either  absolute  or  relative 
there  fa  nothing  to  be  gained  in  one  climate  over  another. 

While  agreeing  fully  with  the  premises  of  the  proposition  I  cannot  coin- 
cide with  the  conclusion.  As  regards  most  health  resorts  I  believe 
chief  recommendation  lies  in  the  opj»ortunity  they  afford  for  life  in  dry,  pure 
air  and  sunshine  at  an  agreeable  temperature,  free  from  the  sodden  and 
extreme  changes  that  complicate  the  problem  at  home.  While  dryness  of 
the  air  is  not  indispensable  to  the  recovery  from  this  di»  tness  the 

results  obtained  to  Germany,  New  England  and  Great  Britain,  still  it  is 
an  important  factor  in  rendering  these  sensitive  patients  tolerant  of  both 
heat  and  cold,  and  exerts  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  catarrhal  condi- 
tion accompanying  the  tuberculous  process.  Dust  is  a  necessary  accompani- 
nicnt  of  lack  of  moisture  and  i>  a  decided  drawback  to  some  resorts.  The 
same  thing  can  be  said  of  the  winds  which  often  whirl  clouds  of  dust  ., 
with  them.  For  these  and  other  reasons  1  do  not  regard  great  dryness  of 
the  an  ai  an  unqualified  recommendation. 

Purity  of  the  atmosphere  is  assuredly  a  great  desideratum  and  furnishes 
a  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of  some  resorts  as  compared  with  the  ! 
climate,  and  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  air  in  a  sparsely  settled 
locality  is  not  so  contaminated  with  germs,  dust  nr  smoke  as  to  render  it 
injurious  for  the  tuberculous.  It  is  the  abundance  of  sunshine  and  the 
great  preponderance  of  cloudless  days  that  make  most  of  the  health  resorts  so 
desirable  a  plait'  of  residence  for  consumptives.  Dryness  and  sunshine  go  t«»- 
gether  very  largely,  and  hence  the  former  with  the  consequent  dust  and  wind 
sweeping  over  the  open  stretches  of  country  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  of 
sunshine  and  freedom  from  rain  and  snow.  The  effect  of  this  combination 
of  dryness  and  sunshine  is  to  make  the  climate  exhilarating  and  agreeable 
to  most  tuberculous  Individuals,  notwithstanding  the  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membranes  nf  nose  and  throal  sometimes  found  very  disagreeable. 

Freedom  front  sudden  changes  of  weather  is  a  special  recommendation 
of  certain  climates  since  the  invalid  can  reckon  with  certainty  on  pleAsant 
weather  from  the  beginning  of  a  day  to  its  close  and  often  from  one 
end  or  one  month's  end  to  another.  Consequently,  in  such  an  equable  < 
the  tuberculous  invalid  runs  comparatively  little  danger  of  the  cong< 
ami  catarrhs  bo  dreaded  in  Ihe  open-air  management  of  these  patients 
changeable,  often  cloudy  and  damp  climate  at  home. 

Accordingly  any  climate  which  possesses  the  qualities  above  stated 
especial    facilities   for   the  t  realm  cut   of   pulmonary  invalids.     There 
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other  phase  of  the  question  still  to  be  considered,  namely,  altitude.  Does 
a  mountain  climate  offer  social  advantages  tn  the  tuberculous?  It  is  mv 
opinion  that  it  docs!  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  special  features  and 
influences  of  such  i  climate  I  must  refer  the  reader  In  such  works  on  Clima- 
tology Of  that  by  S.  E.  Solly,  of  Colorado  Springs,  whose  experience  and 
knowledge  entitle  his  views  »n  marked  consideration.  It  is  sullieient  here 
In  direct  attention  to  the  stimulating  effect  of  mountain  climates  on  the 
blood-making  organs,  to  their  influence  in  causing  expansion  of  the  lungs 
and  to  their  tonic  effect  in  general,  as  well  as  tn  their  possession  of  all  the 
qualities  of  dryness,  purify,  sunshine  and,  for  the  most  part  also,  their 
equability  as  compared  with  seashore  or  lowland  climates  in  the  temperate 
/one. 

Certain  other  things  are  absolutely  indispensable  besides  the  qualities  of 
the  climate,  however,  and  these  are  good  accommodations  and  the  attend- 
ance of  ski  fir  (i  phthi&wthetapitts.  Without  these  necessities  the  home  cli- 
tnate  wilh  all  its  drawbacks  of  weather  is  preferable.  Nothing  is  a  greater 
mistake  in  most  instances  than  for  the  tuberculous  invalid,  particularly  if 
be  baa  passed  the  tirst  stage,  in  go  for  a  change  of  climate  to  some  so-called 

health    resort    where    lie   cannot    obtain    good    nutritious    food   and    where   he 

knocks  about  without  the  guidance  and  oversight  of  s  physician  expeii  in 

the  nianugemeiii  of  such  patients. 

My  position  with  reference  to  a  change  of  climate  is  the  following: 
( l )  A  person  with  incipient  or  early  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  particularly 
if  limited  in  extent,  can  ordinarily  be  treated  successfully  at  home  by  a 
physician  who  understands  like  subject,  (2)  If  his  circumstances  permit 
he  would  better  he  sent  to  a  closed  sanatorium  managed  on  the  most  approved 
principles.  For  certain  individuals  the  restraint  and  discipline  of  such  an 
institution  are  indispensable  to  a  curt*.  ('A)  If  he  will  not  or  cannot  go 
to  a  sanatorium  then  send  him,  if  he  have  the  finances,  to  some  health  resort, 
by  preference  to  a  mountain  resort,  bu1  make  it  a  sine  qua  turn  thai  he  place 
himself,  when  there,  under  the  care  of  a  phthisiotherapist  of  recognized 
skill,  experience  and  integrity.  (4)  Give  over  the  conduct  of  the  case  to 
the  expert  to  whom  the  patient  i<  referred.  (5)  If  Ilie  case  be  one  With 
pronounced  constitutional  disturbance  and  local  changes  indicative  of  acute 
or  rapidly  progressing  tuberculosis  it  should  be  kept  at  home  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  home  under  the  management  of  the  family  doctor,  or  of 
another  physician  if  the  former  docs  not  understand  the  hygienic  and  dietetic 
treatment  of  the  disease,  (it)  The  transfer  to  another  climate  at  a  later 
period  must  be  determine*!  by  the  condition  when  that  time  arrives.  (7)  If 
the  case  be  one  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis  without  severe  symptoms 
it  would  belter  he  scut  into  another  climate,  but  under  the  conditions  be- 
lieved essential  in  an  incipient  case.  (8)  If  the  finances  do  not  admit 
of  the  consumptive's  procuring  suitable  food  and  accommodations  or  avail- 
ing himself  nf  the  care  of  an  expert  physician,  then  he  would  better  remain 
at  home.  (9)  If  the  ease  is  chronic  but  rapidly  progressing  it  is  not  well, 
ordinarily,  to  send  it  away,  since  I  lie  chances  are  that  the  patient  would  not 
recover  and  would  be  injured  by  the  journey. 
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ml  to  almoat  any  of  the  climate*  just  mentioned,  but  if  the  process  la 
quite  actWi    I  think  it  better  to  keep  them  at  home  until  it  has  become  leas 
leek    higher   deration*   at    a   later  period    when    their 
u  become  partly  arrested.     Another  contraindication  to  high  alti- 
tude  in  fotmd  in  extensive  pleuritic  adhesions  or  in  such  an  extent  of  infiltra- 
tion i  osiderable  decreaae  of  viral  capacity  and  dyspnoea  of  effort. 

Chronic  consumptives  may  be  governed  in  a  selection  of  a  climate  hy 
>»om<'  other  coruiiderationa  than  merely  climatological  ones.  If  they  contem- 
\t\i\\c  pcrmanenl  residence  (hey  should,  ceteris  paribus,  choose  a  resort  where 
they  will  !h-  likely  to  J!nd  congenial  society  and  an  environment  calculated  to 
further  contentment  of  mind  as  well  as  physical  well-lwing.  A  high  altitude 
is  nol  suitable,  however,  if  vital  capacity  is  greatly  reduced  or  if  haemoptysis 
Iiih  recurred,  Kor  rnrlli«T  elucidation  of  iliis  subject  and  discussion  of  sea- 
nide  re  r»rl     fhe  reader  in  referred  lo  work-  dealing  with  Climatology, 

The  rtt?rt hints tittn  nf  closed  sanatoria  find  a  salubrious  climate  is  one  that 
nppeiil  i"  1 1"  practitioner  in  an  unfavorable  locality  with  especial  force. 
I'Vu'linmfi  1  v  Mii  combination  Is  rapidly  Jieing  formed  and  is  to  In*  found  in 
Denver,  Colorado  Springs  dud  elsewhere.     In  Ihc  selection  of  such  a   sana- 

loritnii,  however,  one    Imuld  I gnixanl  of  mid  satisfied  with  its  conditions, 

\\u>  smite  n-   jn   Hie  selection  nf  ;i   resort,  or  open  sanatorium  as  it    is   nnlL*l 
The  (tiinie  itf  Kiiiiatorimn    is   not   always    synonymous  with  excellence 

inled   i '"in  Hir  viewpoint  of  modern  phthisintherauy. 

Treatment  by  Means  of  Tuberculin.       Many  of  us  can    rec 
eitlhtlNin  in    which  greeted    Koch's  tuhereuhn   as  a   possible  means   of 

(lllii'irillimiM.      VVe  Clin    IllsO    rrmllrrl    lite    HiailV   reports   nf  injury    that 

from  H  ■•  injudicious  ndministrntion.     In  consequence  of  these  adverse 
Ihr  profession  m  general  came  l«»  look  with  disfavor  upon  this  the 
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agent  and  the  u>v  r>f  Koch's  tuhcrculln  became  practically  restricted  to 
(lie  diagnosis  of  obscure  cases.  There  has  always  remained  a  limited  number 
of  clinicians,  however,  who  bare  employed  the  remedy  in  certain  appropriate 

eases.  Of  late  the  interest  in  this  subject  has  been  revived  and  so  many  men 
of  trustworthy  judgment  have  reported  favorably  upon  its  proper  use  thai 
(his  chapter  would  uot  be  complete  without  a  discussion  of  this  means  of 
therapy. 

Action  of  Tuberculin, — This  substance  which  is  a  glycerine  extract  of 
[mrc  cultures  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  excites  an  inflammatory  reaction 
about  tuberculous  foci  when  injected  beneath  the  skin  of  animals.  This  reac- 
tion is  evinced  by  fever,  malaise,  nausea  and  even  vomiting,  while  locally 
changes  in   the  lungs  are  produced   which   manifest  themselves  by   rales,      // 

the  dose  Is  too  powerful  or  If  regardless  of  the  reaction  the  subcutaneous 
injections  ore  continued,  there  is  created  a  necrosis  of  the  tuberculous  areas 
with  formation  of  cavities  and  at  the  periphery  a  further  increase  of  the  infil- 
tratioii.  These  effects  have  been  demonstrated  both  clinically  and  at  the 
uecropsy. 

If  the  tuberculin  is  administered  in  sufficiently  attenuated  doses  and 
increased  cautiously  so  as  to  avoid  febrile  reaction,  the  local  inflammatory 
changes  may,  it  is  asserted,  lead  to  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  which  shuts  otT 
the  tuberculous  focus. 

Some  individuals  are  found  to  react  to  smaller  doses  than  do  others, 
but  in  all  cases  there  at  length  comes  a  time  when,  if  the  injections  have 
been  increased  slowly  enough,  they  will  no  longer  occasion  reaction.  This 
is  taken  to  indicate  the  acme  of  beneficial  effect  and  the  treatment  is  stopped. 
A  still  farther  proof  of  the  curative  action  is  found  in  diminution  of  sputum, 
with  disappearance  of  bacilli  from  the  expectoration,  and  in  gain  of  weight. 

Still  another  index  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  tuberculin  injections  is 
found  in  the  effect  upon  the  opsonic  power  <>f  the  blood,  By  this  term  is 
meant  that  property  in  virtue  of  which  the  phagocytes  posses  the  power  of 
destroying  and  incorporating  mit  ro-organisms.  This  is,  of  course,  a  part  of 
the  machinery  of  defense  against  infection,  In  healthy  individuals  the 
Opsonic  power  of  the  blond  is  uniform,  whereas  in  those  who  are  tuberculous 
this  power  fluctuates  from  day  to  day  (TJrwick)  ami  is  always  low.  If  now 
tuberculin  injections  produce  a  beneficial  effect  it  is  found  that  the  opsonic 
power  of  (he  blood  is  increased.  Wright  has  found,  however,  that  if  tuber- 
culin is  to  do  good  it  must  be  injected  when  the  <»p>nme  power  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  on  the  increase  and  not  on  the  decrease.  Otherwise  the  effect  of 
tuberculin  is  harmful. 

Since  the  action  of  tuberculin  is  limited  to  the  tuberculous  process  the 
remedy  is  considered  unsuited  to  cases  of  mixed  infection  or  at  all  events 
is  more  ejlicacious  in  early  eases.  Some  therapists  employ  the  agent  in  the 
second  stage,  hut  only  when  fever  is  absent.  In  this  stage,  moreover,  the 
best  results  are  said  to  be  obtained  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  fibrosis. 

Methods  of  Administration. —  Experience  has  demonstrated  conclusively 
that,  if  harm  is  not  to  result,  tuberculin  must  he  given  in  more  minute 
doses  than   were  originally  recommended  by  Koch.      Accordingly,  such  expe- 
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rienced  clinicians  as  f incise  h,  Komisch,  Miller,  Lowenstein,  Rappoport. 
Petrusehky  and  others  begin  with  exceedingly  attenuated  doses.  Koch's  old 
tuberculin  is  diluted  with  an  < 1.5- per-eent  solution  of  pure  carbolic  acid 
and  (if  thia  10  small  an  amount  is  injected  as  in  all  probability  will  not 
occasion  reaction  in  even  highly  susceptible  persons. 

Ooetsclts  mrthwl  is  to  commence  with  injections  of  0.00001  gm.  of  old 
tuberculin  and  to  increase  with  such  caution  as  precludes  the  possibility  ol 
the  slightest  reaction  until  1.0  ecm.  has  been  reached.  The  period  of  treat- 
ment lasts,  therefore,  from  132  to  791  days  according  to  the  susceptibility 
of  the  patient.  If  so  small  an  amount  as  0.00001  gm.  is  not  borne  without 
reaction,  a  preparatory  course  of  treatment  is  instituted  with  Koch's  TR 
which,  beginning  with  0.001  mg.,  is  gradually  increased  until  0.1  mg.  of 
tuberculin  EL  has  been  attained.  Thereafter  it  is  generally  found  that  the 
ordinary  initial  dose  of  old  tuberculin  can  be  endured. 

Qoetsch  reported  that  with  TR  alone  he  had  never  l»een  able  to  secure 
a  disappearance  of  bacilli  from  the  sputum  although  he  had  gone  to  as  high 
as  :>(»  nig,  By  the  combined  treatment  as  just  described  he  had  succeeded, 
however,  in  lite  removal  of  the  germ  from  the  expectoration,  lie  treated 
only  afebrile  cases  which  showed  no  extensive  excavation  and  therefore 
would  lie  likely  to  manifest  good  results  if  they  were  to  be  restricted  to  the 
hygienic  plan  of  management  alone, 

Boemisck's  method  is  similar  and  with  it  he  has  reported  good  results 
iu  persons  who  manifested  severe  tuberculosis,  lie  begins  with  TR  but  with 
an  initial  dose  of  il*  1TI£-  "1  the  Tl\  and  increases  until  0.1  mg.  is  reached 
He  then  begins  the  use  of  old  tuberculin  in  minute  doses  and  increases  up 
to  1.0  which  amount  ifl  repeated  several  times. 

In  the  light  of  his  results  Roemisch  recommends  this  plan  of  treatment 
for  such  advanced  cases  as  have  not  bem  benefited  by  other  approved  model 
of  management,  provided  the  patients  have  no  fever,  are  not  very  nerxous 
and  do  not  show  signs  of  extensive  destruction  of  lung  tissue,  and  provided 
the  tuberculous  infiltration  is  not  very  widespread.  In  this  latter  event  a 
possible  reaction  to  tuberculin  might  produce  serious  consequences.  Those 
patients  are  especially  likely  to  be  benefited  who  show  pulmonary  changes 
of  a  fibrous  nature, 

Modlcr   and    Kayserling   lay   stress   on   the   circumstance   that   the    pi 
peel    of   improvement   is  not   to  be   measured   by  the  pulmonary   condition 
alone  but  by  the  stftte  nf  the  general  health,  those  patients  being  the   i 
likely  to  receive  benefii  who  preseni   favorable  local  and  constitutional 
•  III  ions. 

PetrusckJttfs  method  i*  said  to  consist  in  three  or  four  repetition 
tuberculin  treatment   after  intervals  of  several   months.     The  initio 
tiou  is  f\j  "i  a  milligramme  or  even  les<  and  this  amount  is  rapidly 
until  tin-  individual  manifests  slight   reaction.     From  this  time  on, 
crease  is  gradual  until  no  further  reaction  can  be  occasioned.     An 
of  months  i*  now  allowed   lo  elapse,  after  which   the  course  of  inj 
resumed   in   the  same   manner  as   at    first.     Thus   three   or  four  i 
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Petruschky  ami  Wcicker  claim  that  if  tuberculin  is  administered  in  this 
manner  it  establishes  a  cure  and  this  is  shown  by  the  failure  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  react  to  a  diagnostic  injection  of  tuberculin  ten  to  twelve  mouths 
subsequently.  Tlir\  recommend  this  plan  nf  treatment  in  combination  with 
the  sanatorium  management  and  especially  for  persons  who  are  not  able  to 
submit  to  an  institutional  management  for  an  indefinite  length  nf  tune 

Wright's  method  i>  ha  sod  on  tho  stale  of  the  opsonic  power  of  the  hlood 
in  each  case  and  ineludes  the  use  of  new  tuberculin.  Before  giving  an 
Injection  the  opsonic  power  is  tested  and  if  this  is  found  on  the  upward  curve 
an  amount  equal  to  -fAir  to  FJff  of  a  milligramme  of  powdered  bacilli 
is  administered.  To  obtain  the  opsonic  index  in  a  given  ease  a  standardized 
culture  of  tubercle  bacilli  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  imlivid tialV  blood, 
and  the  Dumber  of  germs  that  can  he  taken  up  by  the  leucocytes  i>  noted.  If 
the  opsonic  index  is  found  to  be  falling  the  tuberculin  is  not  administered. 
The  results  claimed   for  this  mode  of  treatment  are  highly  satisfactory. 

Treatment  by  Means  of  Anti- tubercle  Serum.— This  furnishes  an- 
other  example  of  hope  raised  onlj  t<»  be  dashed  to  the  ground.  During  the 
last  decade  of  the  preceding  century  numerous  sera  of  this  sort  were  as* 

plotted   but  at  the  present  time  only  two  present  any  claims  In   attention, 

MaragliamVs  Serum, — This  is  obtainable  in  sealed  tubes  containing  I  cc,, 
5  '  ' .  and  1*J  e*c,  respectively  and  is  administered  by  subcutaneous  injection, 

as  follows:  1  cc  every  Other  day  fnr  10  days;  5  &C  every  olhcr  day  for  the 
next  10  {lav-;  10  cc  every  other  day  for  $0  days  more,  and  if  no  beneficial 
results  arc   then  perceived   the  remedy   is  discontinued.     The   results  claimed 

are  improvement  of  digestion,  amcniia,  perspirations  and  fever,  increase  in 
weigh  I  and  improvement  in  the  local  pulmonary  signs,  Disastrous  effect! 
arc  nol  observed.  This  serum  is  suitable  for  chronic  cases  showing  but  very 
slight  pyrexia,  or  none  at  all. 

Marmoreks  Serum. — This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  employed 
in  this  country,  but  finds  enthusiastic  supporters  among  those  who  have 
given  it  considerable  trial  abroad.  It  is  claimed  to  possess  antitoxic  prop- 
erties and  tticher,  of  Montreal,  believes  he  has  seen  it  bring  incipient  cases 
to  an  arrest.  The  serum  may  he  injected  beneath  the  skin  in  amounts  vary- 
ing from  :\  to  H)  c.e.  and  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  over  a  period  of 

weeks  nr  months,  according  to  the  effects.  The  situ  in  is  said  to  reduce 
febrile  temperature  and  to  cause  a  clearing  up  of  tire  lungs.  It  is  indicated 
in  cases  of  unmixed  tuberculosis,  especially* 

Additional  Non-specific  Means  of  Treatment  —  I  ntietrsptococde 
serum  is  an  agent  to  which  physicians  have  turned  occasionally  in  the  hope 
of  combating  the  septic  phenomena  marking  the  secondary  or  mixed  infec- 
tion.   There  have  been  reports  of  an  encouraging  mil  arc  and  further  trials 

of  this  agent   are  warranted   with  a  view  to  proving   its  value.      NYvertln 

in  cases  showing  high  fever  and  profuse  perspiration  with  copious  puru- 
lent sputa  some  one  of  the  many  sera  of  this  nature  aay  be  injected  with 
s  riew  to  ameliorating  the  general  symptoms,  Administered  with  caution 
such  a  scrum  may  not  do  harm,  and  may  furnish  another  weapon  in  the 
bands  of  the  phthisiothcrapisL 
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Inhalation*  of  various  sorts  hare  been  and  still  are  extensively  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  this  widespread  disease.    They  <  §  of  many 

kinds  and  among  these  of  substances  that  exert  a  liquefying  effect  on   the 
secretions  or  are  supposed   to  act  antiseptically  on  the  various  organ 
concerned  in  the  causation  of  consumption. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  whatever  be  their  nature  or  however  powerful 
their  antihacillary  action  in  the  laboratory  they  do  not  and  cannot  d< 
the  bacilli  in  the  lungs.     They  may  be  a  justifiable  adjunct  to  the  hyg 
and  dietetic  treatment  herein  advocated,  but   when   inhalations  are   made  a 
pretext  for  enticing  tuberculous  patients  to  one's  office  they  are  a  delu 
and  a  snare  and  as  inch  merit  condemnation. 

The  Production  of  Artificial  Immunity,— By  immunity  against  a 
disease  is  meant  the  resistance  to  that  particular  infection  possessed  by  the 
tissues.  Accordingly,  we  distinguish  three  kinds  of  immunity:  namely 
(!)  natural,  or  that  residing  in  the  organism  of  the  animal  by  virtue  of 
some  peculiar  property  of  its  tissues,  (?)  acquired,  or  that  protection  affc 
by  previous  attacks  and  seen  in  variola,  (3)  artificial,  or  that  produced  by 
the  Introduction  into  the  system  of  some  agent  capable  of  bringing  about  a 
resistance  which  did  not  previously  exist.  An  example  of  artificial  immu- 
nity is  seen  in  the  vaccination  against  small-pox. 

It  was  early  recognised  tliat  certain  animals  as  the  horse,  ass,  goat,  dog, 
possess  a  relative  degree  of  immunity  against  the  action  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  They  are  not  absolutely  proof  against  tliis  form  of  infection  and 
perhaps  no  animals,  not  even  the  cold-blooded,  are,  but  it  requires  either 
more  virulent  bacilli  or  larger  numbers  of  the  bacilli  to  infect  some  animals 
than  others,  e.g.,  guinea-pigs,  or  human  beings. 

It  was  noted,  moreover,  that  some  persons  appeared  to  resist  the  action 
of  (he  tubercle  bacillus  to  a  greater  extent  than  others  and  that  in  nearly 
all  individuals  the  characters  of  the  tuberculous  lesions  evinced  an  attempt 
at  resistance,  shown  in  fibrosis  and  calcification  and  by  the  discovery  of 
healed  lesions  in  a  large  percentage  of  all  bodies  coming  to  autopsy. 

Sneli  observations  and  facts  soon  led  bacteriologists  to  entertain  the  hope 
I  but  some  means  might  be  devised  of  creating  in  human  beings  an  immunity 
either   absolute   or    relaiive   against    this    widespread    scourge,   tuberculoma. 
Now   I  here  are  two  met  hod  <  of  establishing  protection  which  are  known  as 
the  toxic  ami   the  bacteriolytic,     The   former  is   represented  by  diphtheria 
noli  toxin;   ami  as   rcs|»ccts  tuberculosis   is  exemplified  by  the  various   anti- 
IiiIm  n  le    w»rfl   and    by    the   tuhen-ulin    treatment.      It    lias   been    shown    1b.1t 
Millionth   the  syslem   may  he  assisted  in   its  struggle  against  this  disease  by 
(he  use  of  I  uheii  ulin  or  o|'  ;i  scrum  ;is  ehiimed  hv  Maragliauo  and  Murmorprk 
if  eannoi   L<  net  mil  ly  protected  by  these  substances  against  infection, 
eordingly,  seme  other  method  of  producing  immunity  is  necessary  and  i 
tigrttors  htmed  to  experiments  looking  to  a  bacteriolytic  or  isopathic  i 
nitv    a>   von    Behring   term-   it.      In    other   words,    if    the    inoculation 
living  bacilli   is  to  prove  protective  to   the  animal   r\p<rimented   ujxn 
germs  introduced  must  be  of  diminished  virulence  so  Thar  an  intlamm 
on  is  sel  up  whieh  results  in  the  victory  of  the  invaded  tissues  o* 
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invading  bacilli  as  shown  bj  the  arrest  and  healing  of  the  process  first  pro- 
duced by  the  micro-organisms. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  work  to  enter  into  an  account 
of  the  many  attempts  that  have  been  made  at  the  establishment  of  immunity 
of  this  kind;  it  will  suffice  to  record  the  fait  of  failure  until  within  very 
ivrriit  years.  AttKfflg  the  indefatigable  workers  in  this  line  may  lie  men- 
tioned Falk,  Daremberg,  Martin,  Grancher,  Counnont,  Dor,  Richer,  lb n 
court,  Koch,  McFadyean  and  Behring  in  Europe,  and  Trudeau,  Pearson, 
Oilleland,  and  De  Bchweinitz  in  the  United  States,  Of  the  last  mentioned 
it  is  Trudeau  and  his  able  cOTps  of  assistants  at  Saranac  who  deserve  especial 
mention.  It  is  to  contributions  by  these  men  and  to  personal  communica- 
tions from  E.  L.  Baldwin  that  I  am  largely  Indebted  for  facts  embodied 
in  this  short  account. 

The  plan  of  work  ipiitc  generally  adopted  is  the  inoculation  of  animals 
with  attenuated  cultures  of  living  bacilli  of  human  origin  and  then,  after 
a  month  <»r  so,  the  Introduction  into  these  same  animals  of  a  small  amount 
of  virulent  cultures  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  For  details  as  to  technie, 
dosage,  etc.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original  papers  of  the  workers 
named.  In  1S1M  I>e  Sehwcmitz  announced  the  production  of  protective 
immunity  in  guinea  pigs,  a  cow  and  a  calf.  In  1002  von  Retiring  pub- 
lished an  exhaustive  account  of  his  success  in  immunizing  calves  by  means 
of  attenuated  cultures  of  human  bacilli  and  in  the  same  year  L.  Pearson 
and  G.  II.  Qilleland  reported  their  success  in  protecting  cowi  by  inoculation 
with  living  cultures  of  bacilli  obtained  from  human  sputum.  It  will  be 
Doted  that  in  these  instances  tin1  animals  experimented  upon  were  wry  BU&- 
eeptible  to  this  particular  infection  but  were  large  and  did  not  present 
some  of  the  ditlicultics  and  sources  of  error  found  in  experimentation  of 
guinea  pigs  and  rabbits  which  are  the  animals  almost  exclusively  used  at 
Saranac,  If,  therefore  the  results  obtained  bj  Tmdean  and  his  coworkers 
are  not  bo  derided  they  are  nevertheless  characterized  by  such  conscientiona- 
ne&g  and  such  a  scientific  spirit  that  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them 
are  none  the  less  valuable. 

Before  summarizing  their  results  it  will  be  well,  however,  to  turn  for  a 
moment  to  some  work  being  done  along  a  somewhat  different  line.  Trudeau 
and  nearly  all  the  workers  in  Europe  anil  in  this  country  have  carried  on 
their  investigations  with  attenuated  human  bacilli  or  germs  of  avian  origin, 
that  is,  with  bacilli  obtained  from  warm-blooded  animals.  On  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  experiments  have  been  carried  out  with  germs  obtained 
from  cold-blooded  animals  or  that  had  been  passed  through  cold-blooded 
animals.     The  results  as  briefly  stated   by   Baldwin  are  as  follows: 

Teire  failed  to  produce  any  marked  protection  in  a  guinea  pig  by  means 
oT  the  fish  bacillus  Cultivated  from  a  carp.  Moellcr  obtained  a  high  degree 
of  immunity  in  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits  against  the  human  bacillus  hy 
mean-  of  the  glowworm  bacillus  cultivated  from  such  a  worm  which  he 
had  inoculated  with  sputum.  This  culture  grows  only  at  a  room  tempera- 
ture <*-*'''  fa  85°  0.)  to  which  fact  Moeiler  attributes  its  lack  of  virulence. 
It   resembles    the   fish   bacillus   of   Batallion,    Duhard,   Moelkr   and    Term 
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Such  was  MoellcrV  faith  in  the  nonvirulence  of  these  bacilli  that  he  inocu- 
late] himself  with  these  bacilli  suljcutancouslv  and  intravenously,  and  only 
a  transient  disturbance  followed.  Three  weeks  later  a  small  intrav. 
inoculation  with  human  bacilli  had  no  apparent  ill  effect,  except  that  in  the 
next  two  months  he  lost  fifteen  pounds  in  weight  which,  however,  were  soon 
regained, 

Dieudonne  passed  mammalian  bacilli  through  frogs  and  then,  after  fre- 
quent growth  in  cultures  at  25€  to  30°  C.  which  remained  the  maximum  tem- 
perature, he  experimented  with  guinea  pigs  immunized  with  these  cultur 
and  afterwards  inoculated  with  virulent  mammalian  bacilli.  The  result  was 
variable.     Some  pigs  suffered  only  slight  infection,  others  died  at  the  same 
time  as  the  controls  or  a  little  later.     Fricdmann  experimented   exti 
with   cultures  from   spontaneous   lung   tuberculosis   in   a   turtle   which    was 
probably  (if  mammalian  origin.     They  resembled  mammalian  bacilli    in  all 
respects    save    in   virulence,   producing   at    the   worst    only   localized    nodii] 
which   healed,      Various   animals,  guinea   pigs,  rabbits,  cattle,  goats,    swiii 
etc.,  were  claimed  to  be  completely  protected  by  previous  intravenous   inocu- 
lation of  turtle  bacillus  cultures.     The  serum  of  cattle  and  swine  thus  immu- 
nized was  also  claimed  to  be  partially  protective  to  guinea  pigs. 

Ldbbertz  and  Ruppel  who  witne>-<-d  and  controlled  some  of  Friedmann'a 
experiments  refuted  most  of  his  claims,  but  admitted  a  retarding  influence 
on  the  disease  in  guinea  pigs  by  means  of  the  turtle  bacillus  inoculations. 

Returning  now  to  the  work  done  at  Saramte  it  may  be  stated  that  E 
Baldwin  has  received  cultures  of  MoellcrV  fish  and  slowworm  bacilli  and 
thai  these  have  been  experimented  with  in  Trudeau's  laboratory.  These 
were  reported  by  Trudeau  at  the  Washington  meeting  of  the  National  A 
elation  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  in  May.  1905,  and 
were  subsequently  published  in  the  Medical  News  for  September  of  that 
same  year.  They  were  a  part  of  a  scries  of  experiments  carried  out  to  deter- 
mine the  immunizing  value  of  old  cultures  of  human  bacilli,  and  hence  an 
excellent  opportunity  was  afforded  of  comparison  between  these  and  those 
obtained   from   Moeller  and   with  which  he  claimed   such  brilliant  results. 

Thai  the  reader  may  obtain  a  clear  understanding  of  the  results  it  has 
been  decided  to  quote  at  length  from  Trudeau's  address  mentioned  above. 

"  I  determined  to  make  an  experiment  that  would  be  likely  to  shed  light, 
(  1  )  on  the  degree  of  protection  afforded  by  cultures  of  warm-blooded  origin 
tail   attenuated   by  prolonged   growth,  as  compared   with   that  conferred    1  v 
bacilli  derived  from  cold-blooded  creatures,  ami  which  apparently  die  at  once 
when  introduced  into  warm-blooded  animals,     rJ)  To  determine  whether  the 
degree  of  attenuation  obtained   by  prolonged  growth  bears  any  rftlarinn  tn 
the  degree  of  protection  afforded;  that  is,  whether  a  culture  of  hum; 
grown  for  over  twenty  years  on  artificial  media,  which  produces  now 
no  appreciable  local  lesion  and  never  tends  to  generalize  itself,  will  i 
well  as  one  also  of  human  origin  which  has  been  cultivated  for  over 
years,  and  which  still  produces  in  all  lite  guinea  pigs  slightly  enlarp 
nal    nodes   near   the   site   of    inoculation,   and    occasionally   even — tl 
about  one  in  ten  animals — brings  about  a  little  caseation  in  sue 
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with  a  tendency  to  become  generalized  to  the  extent  that  bacilli  in  a  few 
instances  reach  as  far  as  the  >plccn.  The  former  culture  is  designated 
K  lt  and  is  one  of  the  original  cultures  which  Pi\  Koch  separated  in  his 
first  work  on  tuberculosis.  The  second  is  my  old  R  1  culture,  which  I 
obtained  from  the  human  subject,  and  has  grown,  principally  on  glycerine 
peptone  bouillon,  about  fifteen  years. 

"  On  February  27,  1905,  48  guinea  pigs  of  the  same  size  were  separated 
into  four  groups,  and  each  group  received  respectively,  in  the  left  groin, 
one-half  a  milligramme  of  each  of  the  following  vigorously  growing  agar 
cultures:  Lot  I,  human  R  1  culture;  Lot  II,  human  K  1  culture;  Lot  III, 
cold-blooded  (frog),  and  Lot  IV,  cold-blooded  (slowworm)  culture.  A 
month  later  one  of  each  group  was  killed.  Slowworm  and  frog  guinea 
pigs  showed  absolutely  no  lesion.  K  1  animals  show  enlarged  nodes,  no 
caseation  or  tubercle  bacilli.  U  1,  one  or  two  enlarged  nodes,  slight  casea- 
tion and  a  few  tubercle  bacilli.  No  other  lesions  anywhere.  The  animals 
were  all  tested  with  tuberculin,  and  only  the  Lot  I,  human  culture  B  1 
pigs,  gave  any  reaction. 

"  March  2?th,  thirty-three  days  after  vaccination,  all  the  vaccinated  ani- 
mals, together  with  twelve  controls,  were  injected  subcutaneously  in  right 
gmin  with  one-tenth  milligramme  virulent  human  tubercle  bacilli  cullnre. 
All  the  55  animals  were  killed  at  the  same  time,  May  10th,  or  44  days 
after  the  virulent  inoculation,  and  having  been  divided  in  five  lots,  were  laid 
out  side  by  side  for  comparison.  The  animals  of  each  lot  were  quite  uni- 
form in  the  character  and  extent  of  their  lesions. 

"  Lot  /,  Vaccinated  H  1  Human,  show  enlarged  and,  occasionally,  cheesy 
nodes,  slightly  enlarged  spleen,  abundant  perirenal  fat.  No  other  macro- 
seopieal  lesions  are  visible,  no  tubercles  or  caseation. 

••  Lot  //.  Vaccinated  with  K  1  Human,  show  caseous  nodes  and  much 
larger  spleen  (over  twice  as  large  as  Lot  1) ;  absence  of  perirenal  fat  marked 
in  nearly  half  the  animals,  but  no  caseous  tubercle*,  though  a  few  gray 
tubercles  could  be  seen  in  liver  and  lung  in  about  one-third  of  the  animals. 

u  Lola  If!  and  I\\  vaccinated  with  cultures  from  cold-blooded  animals 
(frog  and  slowworm),  as  well  as  the  controls,  all  show  to  about  the  same 
degree  the  usual  picture  of  well-advanced  generalized  tuberculosis  in  the 
guinea  pig.  Spleens  about  three  times  tin*  size  of  Lot  II,  riddled  with  gray 
ensealing  tubercle.  Kntire  absence  of  perirenal  and  lumbar  fat,  cheesy  areaa 
in  liver,  and  gray  tubercle  in  the  lungs. 

"The  controls  and  animals  of  Lots  III  and  IV  were  in  no  way  distin- 
guishable, while  any  one  of  the  animals.  Lot  I  and  Lot  II,  could  have  been 
picked  out  easily  if  thrown  among  controls,  or  victims  vaccinated  with  cul- 
tures from  cold-blooded  animals. 

"  This  experiment  seems  to  offer  some  interesting  evidence.  First,  there 
is  evidently  a  relation  between  the  degree  of  protection  and  the  attenuation 
of  the  culture  used  as  a  vaccine.  The  R  1  human,  which  from  its  produc- 
tion of  local  effects,  enlargement  of  neighboring  nodes  containing  bacilli, 
and  slight  tendency  to  generalization  (bacilli  having  been  found  occasion- 
ally in  the  spleens  of  animals  injected  with  this  attenuated  culture),  pro- 
41 
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teota  better  against  subsequent  virulent  inoculation  than   me  K    1    culture, 
which  produced  hardly  any  appreciable  and  purely  localized  effect,  no  1» 
being  found  to  have  penetrated  even  the  inguinal  glands  near   the   inocula- 
tion Split. 

"  The  frog  and  slowworm  bacillus^  wliieh  causes  no  local  disturbance  at 
all,  seemed  to  have  no  effect  in  protecting  the  vaccinated  animals,  for  the 
lesions  of  these  exactly  resembled  those  of  the  controls.  The  conclusion-  to 
be  drawn  from  both  of  these  experiments  would  therefore  seem  t«>  be,  (1) 
that  dead  tubercle  bacilli  increase,  though  to  a  very  slight  degree,  the  ani- 
mal's resistance  to  subsequent  inoculation;  (2)  that  the  living  atteini 
bacillus  gives  a  stronger  degree  of  immunity  than  the  same  bacillus  1 
by  heat;  (3)  that  the  degree  of  attenuation  of  the  bacillus  used  as  vaccine 
bears  a  distinct  relation  to  the  degree  of  protection  it  affords  in  guinea  pigs 
to  subsequent  inoculation  with  virulent  human  cultures.  That  a  culture 
still  capable  of  producing  a  very  small  amount  of  cell  destruction,  and  of 
spreading  tn  the  neighboring  Inguinal  nodes,  gives  better  protection  than 
one  which  produces  hardly  any  appreciable  and  purely  localized  tissue 
changes;  (4)  that  cultures  derived  from  cold-blooded  animals  ami  winch 
grow  only  at  room  temperature,  as  used  above,  have  brought  about  BO  appre- 
ciable degree  of  immunity:  (5)  the  chemical  changes  produced  in  killing 
the  bacilli  by  heat  in  the  first  experiment  cannot  wholly  explain  the  lack 
of  protective  power  <d"  the  vaccination  with  dead  bacilli,  for  the  K  1  human 
bacilli  used  in  the  second  experiment,  though  they  had  not  been  killed  by 
heat*  failed  to  give  as  good  protection  as  the  R  1  human  culture,  which  dif- 
fered from  it  only  in  the  degree  of  its  virulence. 

"The  evidence  here  presented  would  seem  to  lie  in  keeping  with  what 
we  know  of  the  artificial  immunizations.  Toxin  immunity,  or  immunity 
brought  about  with  dead  genes,  is  never  as  strong  or  as  lasting  as  that 
produced  through  the  medium  of  a  living  viru<  (passive  and  active  immu- 
nity). Furthermore,  the  degree  of  the  attenuation  of  the  virus  greatly 
influences  the  degree  of  immunity  obtained/' 

This  subject  may  not  be  dismissed  without  a  condensed  statement  of 
the  report  made  by  Baldwin  at  the  Washing! on  meeting  in  May,  1905,  con- 
cerning tlie  agglutinating  and  opsonic  power  of  the  blood  of  vaccinated 
animals. 

The  vaccinated  animals  (hares  and  rabbits)  and  the  controls  were  all 
killed  by  bleeding  under  ether  and  tire  serum  was  tested  either  on  the  same 
day  or  twenty- four  hours  later.  Tt  was  found  that  a  pulverized  bacillus 
emulsion  (prepared  by  diluting  one  part  of  1  in  1,000  Koch  emulsion  to 
three  vol  nines  with  .85  per  cent  XaOL  solution  which  made  a  wenlr  rmol^. 
cence)  was  precipitated  from  the  third  to  the  thirtieth  day  afte* 
inoculation  by  the  serum  of  the  7accinated  rabbits  in  dilutions  o 
1  in  10;  1  in  15;  1  in  20;  or  higher  when  the  serum  proved  r 
the  controls  whose  serum  was  also  tested  ft  gave  a  similar  ag 
reaction  but  a<  6  of  these  ft  controls  were  found  to  have  eoccidi, 
liver  it  was  thought  the  agglutinating  power  of  the  serum  in  the 
to  this  complication.      The    remainder   of   the   controls   did    not 
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specific  react  inn   tn   Koch's  emulsion  and   thence  the  results   in   thc| 
deemed   fallacious  and  were  thrown  out.     The  conclusion   seemed 
therefore,  lhal   in  vaccinaled  animals  the  blood  acquires  the  j>ower 
farting  a  Bpeoific  reaction  against  the  bacillus  if  indeed  it  bo  not 
oi  combating  the  germ. 

Baldwin  and    his  coworkers   also   studied   the   power  of   the   pli 
in  taking  up  both  living  and  dead  bacilli  according  to  the  method 
by   Wright   and    Douglas   in    respect    to   the   serum    of   tuberculous 
undergoing  successful    tuberculin    treatment   and   known   as  opsonii 
consists  in  counting  the  number  of  bacilli  contained  in  a  mmiltcr 
nuclear  leucocytes  after  the  method  of  Leishman  in  stained  specimei 
methiMj   n  fiery  difficult  in  rabbits  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  tin 
cytes  and  hence  the  investigators  were  compelled   to   modify    it    sn 
It  was  found  that  the  opsonic  power  of  the  blood  of  vaccinated 
was  not  increased,  and  in  this  respect  the  serum  furnished  tin-  op| 
what    was  demonstrated    with   regard    to    agglutination   and    sediim 
Accordingly,   Baldwin   expresses  the  opinion   t hat   this   want    of    un| 
in  results  will  require  further  investigation. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  can  he  said  that  it  is  possible  to  pre 
tain  of  the  lower  animals,  e.  g*,  calves  Absolutely  and  certain  others| 
bits  and  guinea  pigs   relatively  or  partially.      Hence  it  is  to  tie   hoj 
the  time  will  yet  come  when  it  will  he  possible  to  immunize  children I 
tuberculosis.     But,  as  remarked  by  Tradeau  in  a  paper  read  in  liXK 
the   Association   of   American    Physicians,   we   do   not   yet    know    w| 
dangers  of   immunization   are,   or   how    long   such   artificial    iinmuni 
last.     The  inoculation  of  animals  with  virulent  cultures  of  tubercb 
is  a  very  severe  test  and  it   is  to  be  hoped   that  since  human   hei 
hardly  likely  to  become   infected  in  so  virulent  a  manner  the  estali 
of  an  artificial    immunity   might   he  accomplished.      Rchring  has  si 
ilt;ii  the  milk  of  immunitti'd  cows  might  he  made  use  <>f  for  iminunizi 
drott,  hut  if  such  a  trial  he  ever  made  years  will  be  required   Itcfore 
can  her  considered  conclusive. 

The  results  claimed   for   the  tuberculin  and    for  scrum   therapy 
disease  al60  surest    that    possibly  a  complete  immunity   will   have  If) 
toxic   ami    bacteriolytic.      At    all    Brents   enough   has    been    aeeompl 
demonstrate   that   in   this  line  of   research   lies  the   future   solution 
mighty  problem.     Scarcely  had  the  foregoing  paragraphs  been  writt" 
von   Beliring  made  his  startling  announcement   that  he  had  success^ 
munized  calves  and  believed  fat  could  do  the  same  with  human  he 
thOft?  pages  lire  going  to  pre*s  he  has  begun  to  distribute  for  ev|i 
purposes  his  immunizing  substance  under  the  name  of  Tulasc. 


CHAPTER   XXXI 

FUNGOUS    DISEASES    OF    THE    LUNGS 

I.     ACTINOMYCOSIS 

It  has  long  been  known  that  cattle  are  sometimes  affected  with  a  certain 
disease  which,  beginning  in  the  tissues  of  the  mouth,  is  called  in  En 
Lumpy  Jaw.  But  that  the  same  disease  caused  by  the  ray  fungus  or  actino- 
-  could  attack  human  beings  was  first  made  known  in  1845  through  a 
case  of  vertebral  caries  and  abscess  reported  by  the  eminent  German  sur- 
geon, Langenbeck.  This  was  followed  in  the  course  of  years  by  similar 
reports  by  Ijebert,  Bollinger,  Ponfick,  rt  al.  Since  1878  the  disease  has  been 
extensively  studied  as  it  manifests  itself  in  man  until  by  now  aetinom\. 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  of  clinical  as  well  as  pathological  interest.  It 
may  affect  the  tissues  of  the  mouth  and  throat  but  is  by  no  means  restricted 
to  these  parts,  being  found  in  various  viscera  as  the  liver,  and  those  of  the 
thorax. 

In   tli is  work  we  are  concerned  with  the  disease  only  as  it  appears    in 
the  pleura  and  lungs.     In  them  it  may  occur  in  either  of  two  chief  f*. 
the  primary  and  the  secondary.     The  latter  is  much  the  more  frequent  and 
yet,  as  Kutimcver's  researches  have  shown,  about  20  per  cent  of   the   cases 
of  pulmonary  actinomycosis  are  primary. 

In  the  human  being  the  affection  is  relatively  rare  and  yet,  now  that 
the  attention  of  clinicians  has  been  directed  to  the  likelihood  of  its  Occur- 
rence, cases  are  every  now  and  then  being  recognized  which,  up  to  a  few 
years  ago,  would  have  been  overlooked.  That  the  disease  is  growing  in 
frequency  in  this  country  or  perhaps  is  coming  to  be  more  frequently  recog- 
nized la  proven  by  the  faet  that  within  the  past  year  three  instances  of  human 
actinomycosis  have  been  discovered  among  the  patients  of  the  Pri"d>vi»Tian 
Hospital,  Chicago.  One  of  these,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  in  the 
following  pages,  has  already  been  published  by  Dr.  R.  Fletcher  Ingala. 
Another  is  at  the  present  writing  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Frank  BillingB 
ami  will  also  be  briefly  described  in  this  chapter.  A  third  case,  also  in  the 
same  hospital,  proved  to  be  one  of  actinomycosis  together  with  malaria  of 
the  a?stivo-autnmnal  type,  the  actinomycosis  being  an  accidental  d 
Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Elmore  E.  Butterfield,  Instructor  in  P 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  1  have  particulars  of  a  most  interest 
studied  bv  him  at  Washington,  D.  ('.  For  many  of  the  facts  cont 
this  chapter  1  am  indebted  to  Butterfield's  paper  describing  his  case, 
as  to  three  elaborate  article-  that  have  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
llcktoen. 
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There  arc  ninii v  considerations  which  make  it  clear  that  mycotic  di- 
of  the  respiratory  organs  are  deserving  of  more  attention  than  is  generally 
BCOtaded  to  them.     This  is  particularly  true  as  regards  country  practition- 
ers, and  hence   this  and  the  two  succeeding  diseases  are  especially  recom- 
mended to  their  notice. 

JEtiology* — The  disease  we  are  now  considering  is  due  to  the  action  of 
the  aetinomyces  or  ray  fungus.  This  is  an  organism  which  has  much  in 
common  with  the  hyphomycetes  and  with  bacteria.  It  resembles  the  former 
in  its  growth  and  development  and  the  latter  in  respect  to  some  of  the 
structural  details  and  also  in  Ihe  mode  of  action  of  the  pathogenic  forms. 
The  group  aetinomyces  is  an  independent  one  the  same  as  the  sehizomyeetes 
and  it  is  highly  prohahle  that  it  contains  many  genera  the  same  as  dors  hae- 
teriaeisc  or  coecaee;e. 

Like  the  hyphomycetes  typical  ray  fungi  develop  from  small  round  spores 
called  conidia  into  cylindrical  threads  having  a  hranched  or  network  arrange- 
ment. The  filaments  may  he  said  to  have  an  average  thickness  of  half 
a  micron  and  do  not  contain  phlorophylL  In  their  original  state  these 
threads  arc  homogeneous  and  solid  like  many  bacilli  and  in  general  liny 
stain  in  the  same  way  as  do  bacteria  retaining  their  color  with  Gram's 
method.  llyplue  or  air  threads  arise  from  the  surface  of  the  mvcelia 
and  by  a  process  of  segmentation  give  rise  to  the  conidia  which  look  like 
chains  of  minute  round  bodies  ami  from  these  conidia  the  fanglU  kfl 
propagated. 

Actinomyeetcs  grow  and  develop  in  such  a  manner  that  a  mass  of  radi- 
ating filaments  is  produced  which  possess  genuine  branches  given  oJT  at  an 
acute  or  right  angle.  The  older  the  colonies  iln  greater  is  the  number  and 
the  complexity  of  these  branching  filaments,  so  that  the  colony  is  described 
as  a  tangled  mass  of  interfered  threads.  The  younger  colonies  generally 
have  a  radiating  or  star-shaped  appearance  and  hence  the  designation  aetino- 
myces.    { See  Bate  VIII.) 

Ilarz  and  Bollinger  in  introducing  aetinomyces  accurately  described  the 
radiation  unci    branching  hut    laid   great    stress   on  the  clubbing  or   bullous 

appearance  of  the  filaments,    We  know  now,  however,  that  clubbing  is  not 

essentia]  and  that  it  is  the  radiation  and  branching  which  distinguishes  this 
fungus. 

It  is  probable  that  not  all  forms  of  aetinomyeetes  are  pathogenic  and 
that  such  forms  as  possess  this  quality  are  the  result  of  their  adaptation 
to  parasitism  in  nature  (Hektnen).  Nevertheless,  inoculation  experiments 
with  typical  ray  fungi  obtained  from  characteristic  granulating  lesions 
appear  to  prove  that  many  of  these  organisms  are  slow  to  adapt  themselves 
to  a  new  environment.  When,  however,  the  organism  is  palhogcnic  the 
changes  produced  are  of  a  chronic  nature  and  are  characterized  by  the  pro- 
duction of  granulation  tissue  with  foci  of  suppuration  and  by  the  formation 
ol  caseous  nodules    (pseudntuljerculosis). 

In  this  respect  and  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the  pathogenic  aetinomyces 
are  acid-fast  there  is  a  close  resemblance  to  tubercle  bacilli.  Moreover, 
a  relationship  between  these  two  organisms  is  still   further  shown  by  t 
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occasional  discovery  among  tubercle  bacilli  of  forms  that  are  distinctl 
branching.  Hence  it  has  been  proposed  to  change  the  terminology  of  Koch's 
bacillus  by  giving  it  a  name  signifying  its  fungous  nature.  Thus  Coppen 
Jones  has  suggested  the  term   luhereulomyces. 

Modes  of  Infection, — The  Actinomyces  abounds  in  the  air,  in  waiter  and 
soil  and  on  the  beard  ot  chaff  of  rye,  wheat,  barley  and  oats.  They  are 
carried,  therefore,  in  the  dust  of  these  grains.  These  facts  explain  the  pre- 
ponderance of  actinomycotic  disease  among  the  herbivora.  In  the  ea 
cattle  it  is  probable  that  the  fungus  is  introduced  into  the  tissues  <>f  the  mouth 
and  throat  along  with  fragments  of  grain  and  it  is  in  the  period  of  the 
second  dentition,  when  the  tissues  of  the  jaws  are  particularly  tender  and 
liable  to  injury  that  infection  takes  place.  Moreover,  the  feeding  of  animals 
with  moldy  fodder  is  especially  bail  since  the  fungus  grows  readily  in  rod 
a  material. 

In  the  case  of  human  beings  it  is  known  that  infection  may  occur  from 
contact  with  the  discharges  from  actinomycotic  cattle,  but  the  observations 
thai  go  to  bear  this  out  are  not.  numerous.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that 
the  actinomyces  gains  access  to  the  tissues  of  the  mouth,  throat  or  other 
parts  along  with  sharp  fragments  or  beard  of  grain  or  on  pieces  of  wood 
that  may  chance  to  hear  the  fungus  in  their  fibers. 

In  cases  of  primary  actinomycosis  of  the  lungs  the  organism  is  probably 
inhaled  along  with  dust  or  on  minute  portions  of  straw  or  grain.  Thus, 
Hnlaek  in  the  pathological  laboratory  of  Leipzig  found  a  ens*'  in  which  at 
the  apex  of  the  left  lung  was  a  small  circular  cavity  of  about  the  size  of 
a  1m  an.  Slicking  in  the  fibrous  wall  of  tins  vomica  and  projecting  thence 
into  its  interior  was  a  minute  hard  object  which  on  microscopic  examination 
was  found  to  consist  of  a  fragment  of  husk  1  cm.  in  length  and  0.5  mm. 
in  width,"  Mini  showing  on  one  of  its  ends  a  fungus-like  body,  Lenhartz  a 
mentions  the  discovery  by  Ploennigs  at  Greifswald  of  a  fragment  of  a  head 
of  barley  in  a  bronchus,  the  lung  being  surrounded  by  a  dense,  fibrous 
pleura.  Such  facta  emphasize  the  danger  of  chewing  grains  as  some  per- 
sons arc  in  the  habit  of  doing.  The  relatively  fremienl  o<-«  urrence  of  this 
disease  among  millers,  farmers,  stockmen,  etc.,  is  to  be  explained  nn  the 
ground  of  inhalation. 

1 1  is  believed  that  the  actinomyces  finds  a  suitable  culture-medium  in 
carious  teeth,  since  it  has  been  found  in  a  decayed  tooth  in  several  instam 
I.  Israel,  win*  was  a  pupil  of  Langcnbeck  and  did  much  valuable  work  in 
this  Held,  published  the  instance  of  a  coachman  in  the  cavity  of  whose  actino- 
mycotic lung  he  found  a  fragment  of  a  decayed  tooth.  In  this  case  the 
affection  of  the  lung  was  primary  and  the  fungus  entered  by  wav  of  fhp 
bronchus  along  with  the  fragment  of  the  tooth. 

In  the  secondary  form  of  this  pulmonary  disorder  the  route  c 
may  be  by  the  lymphath  -  or  blood-stream.    Whereas  the  latter  roi 
the  occurrence  of  metastases  in  the  lungs  or  pleura  from  the  li,. 
where,  it  is  not  common.     A  much  more  frequent  mode  of  secom 
lion  is  from  the  tissues  of  the  mouth  or  throat.     It  is  likely  that 
the  lymphatics   the   fungus    is   carried    to  the    tissues  of  the   m 
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In   this  manner  is  to  be  explained  the  development  of  prevertebral  abscess 
from  which  llie  pleura  may  become  affected* 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  changes  in  the  lung  produced  by  actinomycosis 
an-  essentially  chronic  nod  consist  i>f  necrosis  together  with  0Offfi6eti?»-tianM 
formation.  The  disease  mav  be- 
gin in  the  bronchi  and  extend 
from  here  outward  into  the  peri- 
bronchial tissue,  the  broncho- 
pneumonic  variety,  or,  commenc- 
ing in  the  pi e ura  as  a  productive 
or  exudative  inflammation,  it 
may  invade  the  underlying  par- 
enchyma (Fi*r.  8$)j  the  pleuro- 
pnt  U  manic  variety.  So  extensive 
and  complex  are  the  changes, 
however,  that  in  very  chronic 
QR0GB  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  decide  to  which  variety  the 
process  belonged  originally. 

In  the  broncho  -  pneumonic 
form  the  aclinonivces  causes  an 
initial  proliferation  of  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  bronchial  mucosa 
or  catarrh  which  favors  its  in- 
vasion of  the  bronchial  walls  and 
surrounding  itractuTes,  Necrosis 
ultimately  ensues,  and  fistulous 
tracts  and  small  cavities  resnlt, 
which    fisinbe  run   in   linear  ur 

tortuous  directions  until  the  burrowing  process  may  reach  sill  parts  and  even 
the  parietcs. 

The  lung  presents  a  mottled  or  marbled  appearance,  the  pneumonic  areas 
being  of  a  reddish  or  reddish-gray  color  and  the  sinuous  tracts  ami  cavities 
yellow  or  yellowish-gray  from  the  purulent  materia]  and  fungous  granules 
that  fill  them.  In  the  course  of  lime  the  newly  furmed  connective  tissue 
becomes  widespread,  dense  and  cicatricial  and,  undergoing  contraction, 
leads  to  great  shrinkage  <d'  the  lung,  with  more  or  less  dilatation  of  the 
bronchioles  which  are  also  found  to  contain  purulent  secretion. 

Jn  the  plearo-pneumonic  variety  the  inflammatory  process  si  arts  in  the 
pleura  and  leads  to  formation  of  connective  tissue  and  purulent  exudate, 
so  that  the  pleural  cavity  is  converted  into  pockets  formed  by  dense  adhe- 
sions and  containing  pus  of  a  yellowish  appearance.  The  inflammatory 
process  sooner  or  later  invades  the  underlying  pulmonary  tissue  causing 
pneumonia  and  necrosis  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  broncho-pnenmonic 
form.  The  necrotic  process  spreads  and  forms  fistula1  and  small  cavities, 
ftbroni  tissue  ultimately  develops  and  the  picture  presented  corresponds  to 
that  of  I  he  other  form. 
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If  a  cavity  be  emptied  of  its  more  or  less  yellowish  contents 
are  seen  to  be  ragged  and  soft  in  the  stage  of  necrosis.     The 
material  is  made  up  of  pus  cells,  masses  of  fat  granules,  oil  drops,   blood 
cells  and   actinomyeetes,  which   last   are  found   in  the  yellowish    granules 
of  about  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed. 

The  ray  fungus  attacks  all  structures  with  which  it  comes  in  contact 
and  hence  the  necrotic  process  may  extend  to  the  chest-walls  forming  par- 
tially fluctuating  or  elastic  tumors  beneath  the  skin,  or  it  may  invade  the 
mediastina,  pericardium  or  heart  or,  creeping  down  the  mediastinal  tissue, 
may  reach  the  abdominal  cavity  and  any  of  its  contained  viscera,  especially 
liver  and  spleen.     It  may  even  reach  distant   parts  of  the  body. 

Although  the  apex  of  the  lung  may  be  the  part  first  affected  as  in 
Balaek's  case  where  a  small  cavity  was  found  at  the  left  apex,  still  this 
is  not  usually  the  region  of  predilection.  As  a  general  rule  the  actino- 
mycotic process  begins  in  the  middle  or  basic  portion  of  the  lung.  It  i> 
said,  moreover,  to  affect  the  left  more  often  than  the  right  lung  (Fraenkel). 

Butterfield's  case  is  of  peculiar  interest  on  several  accounts  and  war- 
rants the  quotation  verbatim  of  extracts  from  the  post-mortem  findings.  Its 
interest  lies  partly  in  the  fact  that  the  actinomycosis  occurred  in  a  pro- 
nounced diabetic  who  diet!  in  diabetic  coma,  and  partly,  as  already  stated,  in 
the  morphology  of  the  fungus,  and  last,  but  not  least,  in  the  absence  of 
newly  formed  connective  tissue.  It  may  be  added,  moreover,  that  the  aetino- 
myei.'tc-i  grew  luxuriantly  in  media  containing  2  per  cent  of  glucose,  which 
circumstance,  as  Butterfield  hints,  suggests  that  the  glycoca?mia  favored  the 
growth  of  the  fungus  in  the  lung. 

u  Bight  Lung. — An  area  of  consolidation  about  the  size  of  a  1 
is  found  in  the  upper  lobe.  The  pleura  over  this  area  is  dry  and  lusterlesa. 
On  section  the  consolidated  portion  is  grayish  yellow  in  color,  with  scat- 
tered whitish  opaque  nodules.  Then'  are  central  disintegration  and  soften- 
ing, with  tbe  formation  of  a  small  cavity  of  irregular  outline  and  with  shaggy 
walls,  which  contains  a  thin,  odorless,  grayish-yellow,  opaque,  pus-like  q 
rial.  Tbe  remainder  of  the  lung  is  pale  grayish-white,  crepitant,  with  a 
rather  moigt  cut  surface.     There  is  a  well-marked  carbon  deposit/* 

" Hiicro&copical  Examination   of  the  P*t<  from   the  Cavity  in    the  Right 
Lung. — Smears  were  fixed  by  heat,  stained  with  Zieht's  carbolfuchsin  he 
to  the  point  at  which  steam  was  given  off,  kept  there  for  five  minutes,   fol- 
lowed with  Gabbet's  solution.     On  examining  with   ^-inch  oil   immersion, 
numerous  large  masses  of  tangled  bright-red  threads  are  seen  on    a    back- 
ground   consisting   of   moderately    numerous   polymorphonuclear    leuc».< 
largo  and  small  mononuclear  cells  with  sky-hlue  nuclei  and  color b    - 
light  blue  protoplasm.     The  individual   threads  van   in  width  fr< 
three  or   four   limes   the   width   of   the   tuhercle  bacillus;  they    r 
branches  which  are  given  off  at  right  or  acute  angles.    No  clubs 
extremities   are  observed.     While  the  filaments  are  usually  inter 
a  colony  of  indefinite  shape  and  outline,  quite  frequently  a  deci 
arrangement  is  demonstrable,    Tbe  protoplasm  of  the  filaments  st 
red,  but  is  frequently  interrupted  by  clear  spaces,  and  the  free  ei 
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filaments  are  almost  colorless.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tinge  of  blue  is  almost 
never  found  in  any  of  the  filaments.  The  colonies  are  so  Urge  i luit  tiny 
can  l»e  seen  easily  with  a  §-ineh  objective,  and  the  beading  of  the  filament-  is 
so  clean  cut  that  it  can  he  seen  without  any  effort  through  a  £-inch  lens." 

It  may  be  added  that  "although  the  interlobular  septa  and  alveolar  walls 
are  much  thickened,  careful  staining  after  the  methods  of  von  Giesen  and 
Mai  lory  fails  to  show  an  increase  in  the  fibrillar  connective  tissue/'  What 
influence,  if  any,  the  diabetes  had  in  preventing  the  development  of  con* 
nective  f  issue  must  he  left  to  conjecture. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  picture  is,  in  the  main,  similar  to  that  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis.  There  are,  however,  important  differences.  Anaemia 
and  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  are  apt  to  be  in  excess  of  the  cough  tod  expec- 
toration. Examination  of  the  chest  discloses  signs  that  indicate  greater 
tendency  to  fibrosis  and  a  more  basic  involvement  than  in  tuberculous  phthi- 
llSj  while  late  in  the  course  of  the  disease  there  is  apt  to  be  extension  to  the 
parapleural  tissues  or  to  distant  parts,  such  as  rarely,  if  ever,  is  observed 
IB  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 

The  invasion  is  usually  insidious  and  the  early  symptoms  vary  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  pathological  variety  of  the  affection.  If  the  actinomycosis 
first  attacks  the  pleura  pain  is  likely  to  be  the  chief  cause  for  complaint. 
There  may  be  at  the  same  time  a  gradual  decrease  in  strength  and  the 
individual  loses  color  and  weight.  He  may  have  no  cough  or  so  little  that 
it  fails  to  attract  attention. 

A  chest  examination  at  this  time  will  probably  reveal  signs  of  pleuritis, 
circumscribed  or  general,  and  with  or  without  exudation.  If  fluid  be  demoo- 
sl rated  and  an  exploratory  puncture  be  made  the  needle  may.  if  it  enter 
a  pocket,  reveal  the  presence  of  yellow  or  yellowish -white  pus  containing  the 
characteristic  granules. 

In  some  cases  the  condition  that  arrests  attention  is  an  elastic  subiutegu- 
mentarv  phlegmonous  mass  which  may  resemble  a  semisolid  malignant 
tumor  or,  from  the  appearance  of  the  skin  and  the  existence  of  one  or  more 
points  of  fluctuation,  is  plainly  an  abscess.  On  ineision  or  aspiration  of  this 
swelling  a  yellowish,  possibly  foul-smelling,  puriforni  material  is  obtained 
which  consists  of  degenerated  cells  and  the  peculiar  actinomycotic  maaeea. 

The  case  reported  by  J*r.  K.  Fletcher  lngals  is  one  in  point.  The  pa- 
tient was  an  Italian  laborer  who  was  admitted  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
because  of  a  painful  swelling  on  the  right  back  in  the  interscapular  region. 
The  history  was  negative  so  far  as  its  aetiology  was  concerned.  The  man 
bad  been  working  on  a  railroad  and  had  slept  on  straw  obtained  from  a 
neighboring  farm.  One  night,  after  a  trip  to  an  adjacent  city,  he  had 
felt  ill  with  pain  in  the  back  and  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  his  job. 

On  admission  to  the  hospital  it  was  found  he  had  a  swelling  about  8  cm. 
in  diameter  in  the  right  interscapular  Space  extending  from  the  spine  to 
the  inner  border  of  the  scapula  and  from  the  third  rib  above  to  the  seventh 
rib  below.  This  tumor  was  raised  in  its  highest  part  alaout  2  em.  above 
the  surrounding  niveau  and  the  skin  about  the  swelling  was  firmly  attached 
to  the  underlying  tissue.     There  was  very  little  motion  possible  in  conse- 
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quenee.     Over  the  center  of  the  swelling  fluctuation  could  be  detected, 

there  the  skin  was  b>osc  anil  movable. 

Ut*  0,  Yolini  brought  this  patient  to  the  hospital  and  placed  liini  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Emanuel  Serin,  who  made  an  incision  over  the  swelling,  from 
which  about  a  teacupful  of  grayish  pus  and  blood-clots  escaped.  A  counter 
opening  was  also  made  about  two  inches  below.  Drainage  was  establ 
and  healing  by  granulation  encouraged.  In  the  pus  were  many  small  yellow 
granules  about,  the  size  of  a  pin's  point,  which,  upon  microscopic  examina- 
tion, proved  to  be  actinomycosis  fungi. 

When  Dr.  IngaFs  attention  was  directed  to  the  case  it  was  not  certain 
whether  the  abscess  communicated  with  the  pleural  sac  or  not,  but  I>r  ^ 
Wttfl  inclined  to  think  it  did.  The  only  departure  from  the  norm  found  by 
Dr.  Ingals  in  the  chest  was  an  area  of  moderate  dullness  on  the  ri_ 
extending  from  about  2.5  cm.  above  the  level  of  the  scapular  spine  to  the 
inferior  angle  of  this  bone,  and  from  the  inner  border  of  the  vertebra]  column 
to  2.5  cm.  outside  of  the  inner  margin  of  the  shoulder  blade.  Over  thifl  dull 
area  pectoral  fremitus  was  diminished,  vocal  resonance  was  seemingly  normal, 
breath-sounds  were  indistinct  but  no  rales  were  audible.  In  the  drain  from 
the  wound  was  a  single  yellow  grannie  about  '2  mm.  in  diameter  which,  under 
the  microscope,  was  found  to  contain  typical  aetinomveetcs. 

Dr.  Ingals  inclines  to  the  view  that  in  this  case  the  infection  occurred 
through  a  scratch  of  the  skin  made  by  the  straw  on  which  the  man  slept. 
From  the  well-known  pathology  and  a?tiology  of  actinomycotic  disease  it 
seems  to  me  more  likely  thai  the  abscess  was  the  outward  manifestation 
of  a  deeply  seated  process  cither  in  the  pleural  sac  or,  more  probabt] 
the  mediastinum  postieum.  Such  a  view  would  readily  explain  the  abc 
of  cough. 

In  the  broncho-pneumonic  form  of  primary  actinomycosis  of  the  lung  the 
history  is  quite  different.  The  early  stage  is  marked  by  slight  cough  and 
scanty  mueo-purulciit  expectoration  winch  may  or  may  not  contain  the  actino- 
mycotic granules.  Decline  in  strength  and  weight  occur  and  the  individual 
grows  ana-mic.  often  oul  of  proportion  to  the  pulmonary  findings.  These, 
aa  a  matter  of  fact,  may  be  very  U>w  and  indefinite,  possibly  some  har-h 
breathing  and  catarrhal  rales  but  no  dullness.  This  bronckitic  stage,  as  it  is 
called  (Israel),  merges  after  a  lapse  of  months  into  one  in  which  obvious 
pulmonary  change  is  demonstrable.  Nevertheless,  Canalis  has  reported  the 
ease  of  a  fifteen-year-old  hoy  who  manifested  actinomyces  in  his  mu co-purulent 
sputa  for  a  number  of  years  without,  however,  definite  changes  in  the  pul- 
monary parenchyma  or  pleura.  Inhalations  of  turpentine  afforded  ! 
relief  but  did  not  cause  a  disappearance  of  the  fungus  from  the  exneernr-wi.m 
Fraenkcl  is  inclined  to  doubt,  and  in  this  doubt  I  must  eon. 
5S  could  remain  indefinitely  confined  to  the  mucous  memi 
bronchi.  The  tendency  of  the  organism  to  attack  all  structures 
is  too  plainly  proven.  This,  notwithstanding  Hilarys  observati. 
in  which  the  fungus  remained  limited  to  the  mucous  lining  of 

With  encroachment  of  the  necrotic  process  upon  the  peribror 
alveolar  walls,   etc.,  the  cough   is   apt    to   increase  and   the  expe 
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grow  somewhat  more  profuse.     The  cough,  however,  is  rarely  exc< 
though  Lenhartz  states  that  in  the  more  advanced  stage  it  may 
l»e  very  troublesome,  especially  at  nifrht* 

The  sputum  is  mueo-purulent  and  contains  blood.    The  quant  it; 
is  not  sufficient   to  constitute  an  outspoken  hemorrhage,  differing! 
respect  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis.    It  imparts  to  the  sputa  a  rasp 
color  and  herein  is  not  unlike  that  of  malignant  disease  of  the  lunj 
sionally  the  ex  peel  oral  inn  may  be  offensive,  distinctly  yellow  anil  qi 
ous.    This  is  a  great  exception,  however. 

The  patient  now  presents  considerable  cachexia,  being  thin,  pale 
A  chest  examination  at  this  time  will  reveal  more  or  less  pronoui 
extensive  dullness  over  the  lower  part  of  one  lung  with  evident 
of  the  thoracic  wall.     Breathing  is  bronchial,  but  rules  are  few,  if 
all,  and  signs  of  excavation  are  very  indefinite. 

These  (hidings  are  usually  confined  to  one  side  but  it   is  stated 
very  chronic  cases  both  lungs  may  become  ultimately  affected. 

The  case  in  the  care  of  Dr,  Billings  is  one  of  this  kind.     Th 
was  a  cigarmaker,  aged   twenty-one  years,  who  had  a   sudden  on* 
days  before  admission,  which  was  characterized  by  chill,  cough, 
slight   muco-purulent  expectoration.      Shortly   after   admittance   nm: 
a  severe  coughing  fit  he  brought  up  a  large  mass  which,  on  exa 
proved  to  consist  mainly  of  tobacco  leaf  inclosed   in  purulent   m  ah] 
containing  many  of  the  sulphur-yellow,  pinhead-sized  granules  cbai 
of  actinomycosis.    The  temperature  then  dropped  to  below  100°  F. 
remained   for  several  weeks.     The   physical   signs  on   ad  mission   wi 
nouneed  dullness  with  suppressed  breathing  and  many  large  and  smi 
rales  in  a  small  area  below  the  left  clavicle,  and  in  another  area  all 
inches  in  diameter  in  the  lower  part  of  the  left  axillary  region, 
side  was  not  involved,     On  treatment  with  iodide  ami  X-ray  expo* 
rates  disappeared,  except   an   occasional   large  click   in  the   infrae 
region. 

The  last  stage  of  the  diaeaw  can  be  said  to  have  been  reached 
necrosis  of  tissue  shows  itself  by  swelling  or  abscess  of  the  thoracic 
In  all  probability  the  fungus  bus  penetrated  into  the  mediastinal, 
or    other    structures    and    has    invaded    the    liver    or    spleen.      T 
continued  suppuration,  moreover,  is  likely   to  have  induced   fimyloicj 
oration   of   kidneys  or  other   viscera.      The   case   reported    by    Asch 
Fraenkel's  ward  illustrates  the  features  of  this  stage  so  well  as  to  ji 
introduction  here. 

"A  thirty-year-old  laundress,  after  slight  cough  and  greenish  e 
tion  for  a  faff  months,  suddenly  became  ill  in  December,  1892 
in  the  ri^'bt  side  of  the  chest.  At  the  date  of  her  admission  to  the 
eleven  months  subsequently  there  was  found  a  moderate  pleuritic 
on  the  right  side  together  with  fattening  of  the  upper  front  of  the 
same  side.  In  addition  there  was  a  loud  systolic  and  diastolic  munn 
third  ri^ht  interspace  close  to  the  sternum  as  well  as  on  that  boi 
expectoration  which  was  muco-purulent  and  free  from  tubercle  bffl 
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fungi   was  frequently  bloody.      On   November  15th  aspiration   of   the 
chest  resulted  in  the  removal  of  clear  serum.     Toward  the  end  of  Doe. 
there  appeared  in  the  right  infranianiman   region  a  swelling  whieh 
to  the  lower  coital  arch,   increased  in  extent   and  ultimately   became    iluctu- 
aling.     Puncture  of   this   abscess  on   January   6th   removed   a    thick,    foul- 
smelling   pus   which   contained   aetinomycetc.-.      At   about   the    same    time   a 
fistula  broke  through  tin*  chest-wall  at  a  point  higher  up  and   through   thi- 
opening  the  same  kind  of  pus  was  discharged.     In  spite  of  extensive  in 
of  the  abscess  numerous  fistula?  and  small  abscesses  continued   to    develop. 
A  typical  actinomycee  was  demonstrated  in  the  contents  of 
The  chest,  especially  at  the  right  back,  continued  to  retract  and  death  took 
place  March  22,  1894. 

w  Autopsy.  Right  lung.  Adhesions  bound  the  upper  lobe  on  all  sides  to 
the  pleura  and  in  the  lower  inferior  portion  of  the  pleural  cavil  about 

half  a  liter  of  pus.     The  internal  wall  of  this  empyemic  zone  was  conn 
of  disintegrated  tissue  having  the  appearance  of  cinder  while  the  thick 
pleura  in  front  was  permeated  with  irregular  pus  cavities.    The  whole  middle 
lobe  was  converted  into  a  grayish-green  airless  tissue  whieh  in  places  lo 
of  gelatinous  transparency  and  in  others  contained  bright-yellow  softened 
areas.      The  ascending  aorta   was   dilated  and   firmly  united   to    the    fibrous 
middle  lobe  and   to  the  sternum;" 

Physical  Signs.— Krom  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  symptoma- 
tology of  pulmonary  actinomycosis  it  is  apparent  that  there  are  no  distinctive 
findings  on  the  part  of  the  lungs.  In  the  bronchitic  form  the  picture  pre- 
sented is  merely  that  of  a  chronic  bronchial  catarrh  and  as  such  needs  no 
description  here. 

Inspection, — In    fortunate  cases   there   may  he  an  external   tumor    or  a 
discharging  abscess,   in   the   pus  of  whieh    may  be   found    the  chara<  t« 
yellowish  granules.     When  no  such  external  manifestations  are  present,    the 
chest   vmII   probably  display  no  changes  of  moment     Occasionally,   how 
there  may  be  some  retraction  of  the  affected  side. 

Palpation. — Pectoral  fremitus  may  or  may  not  be  altered.  In  the  bron- 
cho-pneumonic variety  this  may  he  exaggerated  while  in  the  plcuro-pneumonic 
type,  \<m;iI  fremitus  is  likely  to  be  diminished  or  absent.  Such  indeed  is 
likely  to  be  the  palpatory  finding  in  most  cases  rather  than  the  reverse,  i.e.. 
an  increase  of  fremitus. 

Percussion. — There  will  probably  be  more  or  less  dullness  according  to 
tlic  character  and  extent  of  the  pulmonary  and  pleural  process.  When  Ins* 
of  pulmonary  resonance  is  discovered,  it  is  usually  basic.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, for  the  dullness  to  be  apical.  In  extent  this  change  in  the  percussion- 
note  is  likely  to  he  circumscribed.  When  the  dullness  discovered 
;i[m\  1 1  is  not  likely  to  possess  the  configuration  seen  in  tuberc 
is,  to  spread  down  the  back  to  a  greater  distance  than  in  front. 

ittscuUation, — The  breath-sounds  are  likely  to  be  bronchial 
vesicular  over  the  areas  of  impaired   resonance.     Tn  other  part* 
have  a  harah  or  indeterminate  character.     Catarrhal  rales  may 
bronchitis   coexists   but    for   the  most  part   they  are  likely  to  b 
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vague.  The  voice-sounds  may  be  bronchophony  in  the  broncho-pneumonic 
and  diminished  in  the  pleuro-pneumonie  variety.  Although  small  cavities 
may  be  formed,  they  are  not  apt  to  reveal  their  presence  bv  the  auscultatory 
signs  of  vomica.  The  absence  of  more  definite  changes  in  the  respiratory 
murmur  and  of  adventitious  sounds  is  probably  owing  to  the  tendency  of 
the  disease  to  burrow  its  way  along  the  connective  tissue. 

It  will  be  found  by  perusal  of  the  other  forms  of  fundus  disease  of  the 
lungs,  that  like  them  actinomycosis  presents  no  exception  to  those  modi- 
fications of  the  breath-sounds  which  are  always  found  whenever  the  paren- 
chyma undergoes  consolidation  and  the  pleura  liecomeg  thickened.  The  main 
point  to  he  home  in  mind  is  the  tendency  of  this  disease  to  occupy  circum- 
BQfibed  areas. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  actinomycosis  of  the  lungs  will  rarely 
if  ever  he  possible  without  the  detection  of  the  fungus  in  the  sputum  or  in 
the  fluid  obtained  from  the  pleural  cavity  or  an  abscess.  The  not  unrea- 
sonable assumption  that  this  disease  exists  much  more  frequently  than  it 
is  recognized  indicates  the  wisdom  of  not  confining  sputum  examinations 
to  a  search  for  tubercle  bacilli.  The  possibility  of  its  presence  should  lie 
kept  in  mind  whenever  one  is  called  on  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  the 
nature  of  obscure  lung  atfections  occurring  in  persona  exposed  by  occupa- 
tion or  environment  to  this  sort  of  infection.  Whereas  a  definite  hislory 
of  exposure  may  be  of  positive  value  in  some  cases,  -till  equal  weight  cannot 
be  attached  to  a  negative  anamnesis,  as  shown  by  IngaFs  and  Butterfield's 
case*?. 

As  long  as  the  disease  is  in  its  bronehitic  stage  or  is  confined  to  the 
lungs  and  their  investing  membranes  without  having  perforated  the  chest  - 
wall  one  can  scarcely  hope  to  do  more  than  make  an  inferential  diag- 
nosis from  the  clinical  history  and  physical  signs  because  of  the  lack  of 
characteristic*  that  distinguish  it  from  certain  other  more  frequent  dis- 
orders. 

The  following  points  may  be  borne  in  mind,  however?  (1)  the  tendency 
to  anemia  and  debility  out  of  relation  to  ihc  physical  signs;  (2)  the  tend- 
ency of  actinomycosis  to  affect  the  lower  rather  than  the  upper  portions  of 
the  lungs,  although  the  exceptional  localisation  at  an  apex  must  not  be 
forgotten;  (3)  the  tendency  to  pleural  thickenings  and  to  extensive  fibrous 
contraction  of  the  lung;  (4)  its  tendency  to  tumefaction  and  abscess  forma- 
tion in  the  parietcs  of  the  chest. 

Differentia]  diagnosis  must  be  made  between  actinomycosis  and  the  fol- 
lowing disordei 

(a)  Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  Tf  spufum  examination  does  not  at  once 
settle  the  nature  of  the  affection,  help  will  be  found  in  the  apical  localiza- 
tion, the  gTeater  disposition  to  demonstrable  softening  and  cavity  formation, 
its  possibility  of  pronounced  pulmonary  hemorrhage  and  its  liability  to 
earlier  and  more  frequent  involvement  of  both  lungs. 

(6)  Malignant  disease  of  the  lungs.  Here  the  main  points  are  a  possible 
history  of  antecedent  or  coexisting  cancer  of  lome  other  part,  the  likelihood 
of  pressure- phenomena  and  dyspnoea,  the  absence  in  the  majority  of  cases  of 
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fever  and  symptoms  of  pus-infection,  negativeness  of  sputum  examinations 
ami    the   infrequency   of   localized   tumefaction   on   the   chest-wall, 
examination  of  the  expectoration  or  pleural  fluid  yield  results  it  will  at  once 
determine  the  diagnosis. 

(f)  Syphilis  of  the  lungs.  This  disease  possesses  some  features  -imilar 
to  those  of  actinomycosis,  especially  its  tendency  to  localization  in  the  middle 
or  basic  parts  of  the  lung.  The  difference  must  be  found  in  the  negative- 
ness of  sputum  examinations,  the  history  of  specific  infection  or  evi 
of  luetic  stigmata  on  skin  or  in  other  organs,  the  absence  of  febrile  and 
hectic  phenomena  and  of  abscess  formation.  Should  a  gumma  of  the 
thoracic  parietes  exist  its  aspiration  will  probably  differentiate  it  from  actino- 
mycosis. 

(d)  Echinococcus  cyst  of  the  lungs.  In  this  disease  the  points  of  dif- 
ference are  mainly  the  possible  detection  of  Ihe  bladders  or  booklets  in  sputa 
or  fluid  withdrawn  by  aspiration,  the  tendency  in  case  of  large  cysts  to 
bulging  of  the  chest-wall  and  pressure  on  adjacent  organs  rather  than  to 
shrinkage,  the  greater  liability  to  serious  hsemoptysee  and  the  less  pronounced 
anaemia  and  weakness  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease.  For  additional 
data  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  appropriate  chapter. 

Prognosis.  — This  may  he  said  to  he  ultimately  hopeless  unless  the  dis- 
ease he  so  circumscribed  and  otherwise  fortunately  circumstanced  as  to  admit 
of  surgical  interference  which,  however,  is  a  remote  possibility.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  disease  may  he  put  down  as  from  months  to  one  or  two  vears. 
Healing  of  an  external  abscess  may  follow  spontaneous  rupture  or  surjrical 
treatment  and  arouse  hope  of  cure,  but  the  tendency  of  the  disease  to  creep 
onward  will  be  ultimately  demonstrated. 


Tins  disease  which  furnishes  another  example  of  mycotic  destruction  of 
the  lungs  lias  been  extensively  studied  in  France  and  Germany  where  numer- 
i-ii-  cases  have  been  reported  (Virchow.  Friedreich,  von  Dusch,  Pagenstceher. 
Furhringer,  Kohn.  Wciehselbaum,  Sticker,  Widal,  Renon,  Iheulafoy  Chante- 
messe).  The  views  first  entertained  were  those  advanced  by  Virchow,  name 
13ml  the  affection  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  primary  one  but  that  the 
infection  with  tin-  aspergillus  was  secondary  and  hence  that  the  destructive 
changes  observed  were  referable  to  the  disease  on  which  the  mycosis  was 
engrafted.  The  researches  of  Renon,  Kohn  and  others  have  proven  conclu- 
sively, however,  thai  all  hough  Yirchow's  views  may  obtain  in  some  instances, 
they  do  not  in  all. 

Etiology, — The  disease  in  question  is  caused  by  a  fungti 
gillus  fumigatus,   which   is  the   mold  commonly  seen  on  grain 
in  Fig.  83,  it  consists  of  a  mass  of  fine  transparent  branched 
are  joined   together  and  constitute  the  mycelium.     These  threP1- 
the  surface  and  in  the  substance  of  the  object  on  which  it 
straight  filaments  are  attached  to  the  mycelium  and  on  the  su** 
are  radiating  protuberances  which  support  a  chain  of  spores. 
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This  fungus  gains  access  to  the  body  flitter  by  being  inhaled  or  by  being 
carried  into  the  mouth  along  with  the  grain  «>r  meal  fin  which  it  feeds. 
Hence  this  form  oi  pulmonary  mycosis  is  observed  most  frequently  among 
persons  whoso  vocations  bring  them  into  direct  contact  with  the  asper- 
gillns. 

In  France  the  disease  is  seen  chiefly  among  feeders  of  pigeons,  hair- 
comhers,  millers.  The  pigeon  feeders  are  said  to  take  the  grain  into  their 
mouths  and  then  force  it  into  the  throats  of  the  birds.  The  hair-combers 
use  flour  in  connection  with 

their    work    and    hence    are  A 

liable  to  inhalation  of  the 
fungus  along  with  the  fine 
dust  of  the  flour.  Fowler 
makes  the  interesting  state- 
ment that  household  pete  are 
unable  to  live  in  the  homes 
of  these  hair-combers,  birds 
dying  in  from  two  to  three 
weeks,  dogs  in  three  months; 
cats  only  are  insusceptible. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— The 
changes  produced  by  the  as- 
pcrgillus  fumigatus  in  the 
lungs  are  of  a  chronic  na- 
ture, being  inflammatory,  de- 
strueiive  mid  productive  The 

areas  are  not  extensive*  and 
are  at  first  catarrhal  with  in- 
filtration and  exudation  of 
eel  hilar  elements  characteris- 
tic of  broncho  -  pneumonia. 
These  foci  of  in  Hani  million 
lend  to  necrosis,  and  ulti- 
ma f  civ  show  the  characters 
of  gangrene  though   without 

the  extreme  putre-eelkv  of 
ordinary  gangrene.  On  i 
section  such  an  area  may  took 
not  unlike  a  sponge  or  honey- 
comb. The  small  cavities  on 
which  this  ap  pea  ranee  de- 
pends may  be  true  vomica? 
or  dilated  alveoli  (West)  in 
which  the  aspergillns  may  be 

discovered.  In  the  course  of  time,  proliferative  and  reparative  changes  may 
occur  and,  the  gangrenous  tissue  being  cast  off,  the  disease  may  be  brought 
to  an  arrest. 


Flo.  83. — Aspergillus  fuimgntua.     (Fowler  and  Godlee, 
jajUiHlieil  liv  Longmans,  Green  A  Co.) 


a  In 
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Symptoms. — The  disease  presents  no  characteristics  that  mark  it  from 
other  ilcsifucftm  lesions  of  the  lungs  and,  in  its  earlier  stages  at  in 
may  be  mistaken  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  There  is  more  ar  less 
with  little  or  no  expectoration,  such  as  there  is  being  of  a  catarrhal  nature. 
In  some  instances  haemoptysis  is  said  to  occur,  but  as  aspergillosis  is  not 
infrequently  engrafted  upon  tuberculosis  it  may  be  that  the  hemorrhages  arc 
due  to  this  latter  disease. 

Strength  is  lost  gradually  and  the  patients  lose  appetite  and  ability  for 
work.    They  may  have  some  pyrexia  and  in  general  present  a  clinical  history 
sufficiently  like  that  of  tuberculous  disease  to  account  for  the  readiness 
which  it  may  be  mistaken  for  ordinary  phthisis. 

Examination  of  the  lungs  is  likely  to  discover  an  area  of  dullness  at 
apex  with  bronchial  breathing  and  possibly  a  few  rales.     If  the  sputum 
carefully  examined  it  may  be  found  to  present  a  brownish  or  g 
appearance,  to  contain  the  aspergillus  fumigatus  within  the  bloody  purulent 
masses  or  possibly  in  fragments  of  disintegrated  lung  tissue. 

The  disease  may  progress  under  ever-increasing  cachexia  to  death,  or 
arrest  may  take  place,  the  expectoration  gradually  losing  the  fungi  and  the 
general    symptoms   becoming  gradually   less. 

Physical  Signs. — These  are  not  characteristic  and,  being  those  of  in- 
duration and  dot  met  ion  of  lung,  do  not  need  detailed  description. 

Inspection  and  palpation  are  negative  excepting  in  so  far  as  the  former 
detects  evidence  of  wasting  and  ansemia,  and  the  latter,  possible  increase  of 
tactile   fremitus  over  the  affected  portion  of  the  lung. 

Percussion  will  disclose  more  or  less  pronounced  and  extensive  loss  of 
pulmonary  resonance,  possibly  of  tympanitic  quality,  depending  upon  the 
extent  of  the  cban 

Auscultation. — The  breath-sounds  are  likely  to  Imb  altered  in  accordance 
with  the  stage  of  the  process,  being  harsh  in  the  early  stage  and  bronchi  >- 
vesieular  or  bronchial  after  the  disease  has  led  to  destruction  and  file 
Rales  may  or  may  no|   he  present.     Signs  of  cavity  are  either  wanting  or 
indistinct 

Diagnosis.— This  is  only  possible  by  the  discovery  in  the  sputum  of  the 
mycelial  threads  or  of  the  whitish  or  yellowish-white  bodies  constituting  the 
fruit.  In  any  case  of  pulmonary  disease  resembling  tuberculosis,  the  ex- 
pectoration should  be  examined  not  alone  for  bacilli  but  for  this  and  other 
forma  of  fungi.  If  the  sputum  be  stained  with  a  weak  watery  solution  of 
siphnuihi  or  thionin  (Ben on),  the  fungus  if  present  will  be  easily  de- 
tected. Only  by  proper  cultural  and  experimental  procedures  can  the  ex- 
act nature  and  pathogenic  properties  of  the  threads  found  in  the  sputa  be 
proven. 

Without  microscopic  inspection  of  the  fresh  sputa  the  diagnosis 
be  conjectural  and  then  musl  be  based  on  the  history  of  exposure 
lion  through  the  occupation,  rather  than  on  physical  signs. 

Prognosis.— The  outcome  of  the  disease  must  always  he  doiil 
cowy  i>  ih'i   impossible  but  must  depend  on  sloughing  off  anc 
of  the  necrotic   focus,  at  best  a  somewhat  doubtful  contingei 
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III.    STREPrOTlIRlCDSIS 


This  Lfl  an  affection  produced   by   the  streptothrix  which  is  a  v| 
organism    intermediate   betlweH    mold*   and   bacteria.      The   rarity 
form  of  pulmonary  disease  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  in 
paper  by  Ashton  and  N  orris,  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Ass 
September  th   HH&,  &€••  author*  were  able  to  cite  but   2(1   authenl 
of  pulmonary  streptothrieosis,     Of  those  only  7,  including  (heir  <> 
published  in  tin*  United  Slates.     Fur  a  summary  of  these  collected  i| 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  paper  just  mentioned, 

JEtiology,      J9k«  Organism. — There  seems  to  be  some  doubt   corf 
the  proper  classification  of  the   streptotbrix.      l!    forms  a  rather  ill! 


genua  of  funej  or  molds  nhirb,  while  closely  resembling  haetenn, 
_<.._,  .    „nsno  features  similar    to  those  of  the  hyphomvccles.      Aceorf 
MrMHT  the  organism  in  question  develops  from  spores  into  branching! 
having   a   dichotoraoua  arrangement.     These   threads   alternately   *:rj 
eolimics  whose  appearance  ia  that  of  a  mass  of  radiating  filaments  or 
43 
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(Fig.  84).     Certain  of  the  threads  become  fruit  hypha?  and  these  break  u 
into  chains  of  round  spore-like  bodies. 

The   streptothrix    is   not  readily   stained    with   carbolfuchsin,    but    i 
better  to  the  WeigerM  Irani   method.     Even  then  it  is  said  by   Fra«nk»-1    to 
-tain  poorly  and  irregularly  to  as  to  resemble  oooei    Seen  under  the  iii 
scope  the  organism  appears  as   long;,  fine,  homogeneous,  glistening   tin 
which  occur  in  clumps  and  exhibit   true  branching  arrangement     It    niav 
OOdir  al< mi-  in   the  sputum  of  individuals  afflicted  with  streptothricosis  but 
is  not  infrequently  associated  with  other  micro-organ  isms,  especially  strepto- 
cocci.    It  is  on  this  account  that  doubt  has  sometimes  arisen  as  to  tin 
nature  of  some  eases  in  which  the  streptothrix  has  been  discovered. 

Predisposing  Conditions. — Nothing  is  known  concerning  the  factors  that 
promote  infection  of  the  respiratory  organs  by  this  organism.     The  age   in 
h,  ,,/ases  in  which  this  was  definitely  stated   ranged  from  twelve  to  sei 
years,  I  he  majority  ranging  between  thirty-six  and  fifty-six.     Of  the  IT 
in  which  the  sex  was  given,  12  belonged  1"  the  male  and  5  t<>  (hi1  female 
a  preponderance  on  the  part  of  men  not  explicable  unless  possibly   by   the 
nature  of  their  work. 

The  occupation  of  the  patient  was  definitely  stated  in  14  cases  and  showed 
mnsiderahle  drtdtttj'.  Thus,  there  were  i  laborers,  I  women  whose  vocation 
Mas  put  down  as  housework,  and  1  each  as  follows:  glass  cutter,  steel  Didder, 
Carpenter,  business  man,  soldier,  farmer,  school  child,  and  briekiuaker.  From 
thi>  list  it  is  apparent  that  in  occupation  as  such  there  is  no  factor  which  can 
be  laid  hold  of  as  definitely  predisposing  to  the  disease,  unl  bly  it  be 

the  inhalation  ol  dull  impregnated  with  the  organism. 

Inhalation. — Inasmuch  as  we  possess  no  data  pointing  conclusively  to 
mode  of  entrance  of  streptothrix  info  the  lunge,  and  since  the  reported  i 
seem  to  furnish  prima  fade  evidence  of  having  been  primary  in  these  Off 
we  are  probably  justified  in  the  assumption  that  the  organism  gained  entrance 
by  inhalation,  the  same  as  in  other  forms  of  fungous  disease  of  the  hi 
Thus  Mayer  is  said  to  have  observed  cases  of  pulmonary  streptothn- 
in  Australasia,  which  developed  soon  after  a  sandstorm. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  affection  under  consideration  may  appear  in 
either  of  two  forms,  acute  or  chronic.  In  the  former,  which  is  by  far  the 
more  common,  the  gross  appearances  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  cha 
seen  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  There  arc  caseous  or  necrotic  areas  which 
arc  in  reality  foci  of  broncho-pneumonia  that  have  undergone  rapid  softening. 
Surrounding  these  necrotic  areas  the  tissue  is  found  to  be  in  a  stab 
softened  consistency  in  consequence,  as  the  microscope  shows,  of  infiltration 
with  round  cells.  Where  abscess  cavities  have  been  formed  their  walls  pre- 
sent a  ragged,  shreddy  appearance  quite  unlike  the  vomica?  found  in  tuber- 
culosis (Fraenkcl).  The  streptothrix  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  purulent 
material  of  such  foci  as  well  as  in  the  pleural  cavity   (Mayer). 

The  chronic  form  is  represented  by  a  case  reported  by  S.  Flexuer  in 
1898.  The  lun<zs  were  voluminous  and  free  from  adhesions.  The  left  upper 
lobe  was  consolidated  throughout  save  along  its  anterior  margin.  Where  this 
was  most  firm,  as  at  the  apex,  the  tissue  presented  a  gray,  opaque  appearance 
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In  some  areas  there  was  beginning  softening  u  d  ^integration  with  cavity 
formation."  In  the  lower  portion  were  broncho-pneumonic  foci  and  the  inter- 
vening lung  substance  was  soft  and  ^edematous.  In  the  lower  lobe  were 
partly  calcified  nodules  of  the  size  of  a  split  pea  which  resembled  tubercles. 
The  right  lung  contained  similar  nodules  as  well  as  foci  of  caseation  of 
which  one  was  in  a  state  of  softening.  Kcaclive  encapsulation  of  such 
caseous  areas  was  absent. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  in  the  lungs  most  of  the  recorded  cases  have 
gjfaown  metastatic  foci  in  other  organs,  as  hrain,  liver,  heart,  spleen  (  Engel- 
hardt  and  Loehlein),  in  the  skin  (Schcele  and  Pctrusehky),  peritoneum 
and  omentum  (Flexner),  kidneys,  bladder,  spinal  cord,  bronchial  lymph 
nodes,  etc. 

Symptoms. —  The  clinical  picture  of  pulmonary  streptothricosis  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs.  In  the  acute  variety 
there  are  symptoms  of  more  or  less  rapid  destruction  of  pulmonary  tisane, 
cough  and  profuse  expectoration  consisting  of  mueo-purulent  or  purulent 
rial  having  a  yellowish  or  greenish-yellow  color  and  possibly  containing, 
as  in  one  of  Mayer's  cases,  elastic  tissue,  Mood  and  alveolar  cells,  There  is 
pyrexia  which,  when  metastases  occur  in  other  parts,  may  be  like  that  of 
pyji'iuia  (Ashion  and  Norris).  These  cases  go  on  to  a  rapidly  fatal  ter- 
mination. 

The  disease  is  apt  to  set  in  abruptly  with  severe  cough,  bloody  sputum 
and  pain  In  the  side  as  in  the  ease  reported  by  Buchholtz  in  1897,  and 
physical  examination  discloses  signs  of  apex  disease,  dullness  and  numerous 
rales,  while  in  one  or  other  of  the  pleural  cavities  may  be  an  exudate  of 
either  serum  or  pus.  In  Buehholtz's  case  the  effusion  was  serous  at  tirst 
and  scanty,  but  subsequently  became  purulent  and  contained  streptococci. 
In  other  instances  the  signs  on  the  part  of  the  pleura  may  point  to  oblitera- 
tion of  the  sae  by  adhesions  as  shown  by  a  negative  exploratory  puncture. 
Such  was  the  result  in  one  of  the  cases  reported  by   Ash  ton  and   Norris. 

Bnehholtz's  patient  manifested  a  temperature  of  the  inverse  type  which, 
in  the  morning  hours,  ranged  between  38°  and  39°  C.  (100.4°  and  102.2°  F.). 
His  strength  failed  steadily,  emaciation  progressed  and  death  took  place  at 
the  end  of  eight  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  his  illness.  At  the  autopsy 
the  left  lower  lobe  waa  adherent  to  the  diaphragm  and  contained  a  firm  area 
of  broncho-pneumonia.  This  area  was  the  size  of  a  henV  e£g,  and  was  in 
a  state  of  necrosis.  In  the  corresponding  lobe  of  the  right  lung  were  two 
large,  communicating  abscess  cavities  with  ragged  walls,  which  cavities  had 
broken  into  the  pleural  sac.  A  smear  of  the  pus  showed  abundant  strepto- 
thrix  masses. 

One  of  Ashton  and  Norris's  cases  recently  reported  was  that  of  a  twentv- 
two-year-old  mulatto  who  was  first  admitted  in  the  surgical  ward  of  the 
Philadelphia  General  Hospital  on  account  of  inguinal  buboes.  After  these 
had  been  appropriately  treated  lie  was  transferred  to  a  medical  ward  because 
of  symptoms  indicative  of  some  pulmonary  complaint.  Mi*  symptoms  con- 
sisted of  persistent  cough,  with  copious  fictid  expectoration  and  pain  in 
the  left  side  and  back. 
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Examination  showed  pulse  90,  respirations  35,  temperature  I"-.1    V. 
left  side  of  the  chest  displayed  marked  dullness  extending  from  the  )•.. 
tit    the  seventh    rib   and    impairment   of   resonance   at    the    apex    unt< 
together  with  a  few  Bubcrepitant  rales.     Posteriorly  the  apex  was  dull  with 
broncho-vesicular  expiration  and  great  numbers  of   mixed    rales.      0\ 
base  of  this  and  also  of  the  right  lung  there  were  in  addition    to  dulln 
feebleness  of  the  breath-sounds  and  diminution  of  vocal  fremitus.      Over  an 
area    ~2h    inches    in   diameter   beneath   the   lower   third    of    the    left    scapular 
region  were  amphoric  respiration,  whispering  pectoriloquy  and   moist  n 
ing  rales.    The  left  half  of  the  chest  was  sensitive  to  percussion  and  n 
tory   movements    were  restricted.      Heart   and   other  organs    were 
save  that  the  urine  was  scanty  and  showed  a  brace  of  albumin   and  a  few 
hyalin  casta.     The  leucocytes  ranged  from  9,000  to  13,1100   and   were  ruaifo 
up  chiefly  of  the  polymorphonuclear  variety. 

The  course  of  the  disease  wa-  eharnrtcri/*  maeiation,   profuse 

sweats,  persistent  cough,  large  amounts  of  purulent  sputum  and  several 
haemoptyses.  In  a  word  the  clinical  picture  was  that  of  pulmonary 
culosis  of  an  acute  type.  Sixteen  different  examinations  of  the  sputa  for 
tubercle  bacilli  were  invariably  negative,  but  at  length  streptothrix  was  re- 
ported present,  associated  with  other  bacteria  in  great  variety.  On  March 
${Hh,  more  than  six  months  after  admission,  it  was  noted  that  the  clubbim7 
of  the  fingers  observed  at  entrance  had  greatly  increased. 

The  resemblance  of  this  case  to  the  features  of  pulmonary  tubercuh 
was   so    marked,    thai    the   diagnosis   of   that   disorder   was   entered.       Wh 
however,  the  streptothrix  was  discovered  in  the  sputum  the  true  nature  of 
the  affection  was  recognized  and  the  diagnosis  was  changed  accordingly.     In 
spite  of  the  ordinary  medicinal  treatment   resorted  to  in  tuberculoid 
forced  feeding  wilh  milk,  v^,  etc.,  and  open  air  taken  on  the  lire  escape., 
the   patient".-  symptoms   had    not   materially   improved    by   the   fore    part   of 
April.     He  declared,  nevertheless,  that  he  felt  strong  enough  to   return   to 
work  and  insisted  upon  leaving  the  hospital.     He  left,  accordingly,  and  was 
lost  to  further  observation. 

The  second  case  reported  by  Ashton  and  Norria  was  that  of  an  Italian 
aged  thirty-six,  who  was  admitted  to  the  same  hospital  March  23?  I 
complaining  of  symptoms  pointing  to  a  left-sided  pleuritis.  The  family  and 
personal  history  was  entirely  negative.  The  present  illness  began  one  month 
prior  to  admission  with  cough  which  steadily  increased  with  lapse  of  time, 
and  was  soon  followed  by  muco-purulent  evpeetoration,  loss  of  weight,  night 
sweats,  anorexia  and  several  attacks  of  hsemoptysia. 

The  man  waa  well  developed  and  fairly  well  nourished,  showed  a  well- 
formed  chest,  marked  clubbing  of  the  fingers,  marked  accentual 
aortic  second  tone,  a  palpable  spleen,  normal  reflexes,  diminish* 
and  painful  respiratory  movements  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest. 
existed  over  the  lower  two  thirds  of  this  side,  with  feeble,  disir 
sounds,  and  absent  vocal  fremitus.  At  the  apex  were  impaired 
increased  fremitus  and  cogwheel  inspiration  with  broncho-vesicul. 
tion.      Similar   changes    were   present    in    the   right    upper    lobe 
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r&Leti  wore*  licnnl  from  time  to  time  throughout  both  lungs,  but  chiefly  in 
the  left 

March  26th,  it  was  noted  thai  the  symptoms  consisted  «»f  pain  in  the 
ftefl  ride,  incessant  cough  ami  copious,  thin,  mum-purulent  expectoration. 
There  were  fever  of  an  irregular  lype,  night  sweats  and,  in  short,  such 
symptoms  as  seemed  plainly  to  indicate  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  sputa* 
however,  did   not   contain   tubercle  bacilli  and  at  length  Btreptothruc   was 

demonstrated   which  settled   the  diagnosis. 

By  May  9th  the  patient's  dyspnu/a  had  increased*  hii  emaciation  was 
more  apparent  and  his  lingers  were  more  clubbed.  The  expectoration  re- 
mained of  tin*  same  character  as  previously,  save  that  at  times  it  was  almost 
atjueous  and  often  amounted  to  over  a  quart  in  twenty-four  hours.  This 
was  taken  to  point  strongly  to  the  presence  of  bronchiectasis,  a  condition 
which  according  to  the  reporters  has  occasionally  been  found.  Soon  there- 
after the  patient  presented  an  almost  cachectic  appearance  and  looked  very 
ill.  The  urine  was  negative,  excepting  that  it  was  small  in  quantity.  The 
blood  showed  a  moderate  reduction  in  the  red  cells  and  7,400  leucocytes, 
of  which  the  polymorphonuclear  cells  constituted  7?  per  eent  and  lympho- 
13,5  per  cent, 

In  the  eh  runic  form  of  this  disease  the  symptoms  also  hear  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  features  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  They  are  not  so 
severe  as  in  the  acute  <>r  subacute  cases  of  Btreptothrioosis  just  depicted. 
Flcxner's  patient  was  a  negro  of  seventy  who  was  admitted  to  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Baltimore,  on  account  of  chronic  cough  and  other  symptoms  sug- 
gestive of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs.  Expectoration  was  absent,  and 
hence  the  nature  of  his  affection  had   to  be  determined  as  far  as  possible  Ivy 

the  chest  examination.    The  results  of  physical  exploration  of  the  lungs  is 

not  specifically  slated  by  Flexner  in  his  report;  but  it  may  be  inferred  that 
there  wire  dullness  and  bronchial   breathing  over   the  left  upper   lobe. 

Physical  Signs. — -These  are  wry  like  those  found  in  other  pulmonary 
complaints  which  lead  to  consolidation,  disintegration  and  cavity  formation 
either  with  or  without  pleuritis.  They  do  not,  therefore,  present  anything 
that  may  be  considered  characteristic 

Inspection*— The  chief  change  that,  may  lie  noted  by  the  eye,  is  restricted 
and  delayed  or  possibly  abolished  respiratory  movement  over  one  0T  the 
other  side,  in  consequence  of  the  pleuritic  ^  often  present.  There  should 
also  be  retraction  and  diminution  of  motion  at  the  affected  apex. 

Palpation. —  Pectoral  fremitus  is  decreased  or  absent  over  the  base  in  case 
there  is  either  an  exudative  or  adhesive  pleurisy,  while  at  the  apex  vocal 
vibrations  are  increased,  Such  were  the  findings  in  all  of  the  cases  which 
have  been   briefly  described   in   this  chapter. 

Percussion. — This  detects  more  or  less  dullness,  the  intensity  and  location 

of  which  are  determined  by  the  changes  produced  in  the  lungs,  If  pleurisy  is 
the  predominant  condition  noted,  the  percussion  findings  will  be  more  marked 

at  the  base  as  in  Buchholtz*s  case  which  showed  ttat&ess  at  the  base  of  the 
right  lung  in  consequence  of  a  purulent  exudate.  Tn  all  cases  there  has 
been  found  more  or  less  pronounced  impairment  of  resonance  at  the  apex  of 


either  one  or  both  lungs.    In  souk-  instance!  there  may  be  very  little  normal 

pulmonary  resonance  on   either  side. 

Auscultation. — The  rhanges  detected  on  auscultation  are  the 

base  over  ilu1  seat  of  the  usually  present  plcuritis,  breath-sounds  are 
or   absent,   while  at    the   apex    the   consolidation    leads   to   bron< ho-vesicular 
rather  than  to  distinct  and  typical  bronchia]  respiration.     He  of  a 

snhercpitant  or  mixed  character  are  apt  to  be  heard  chiefly  over  the  up 
portion  of  the  lungs,   but    in  number  and   situation   they  depend    upon    the 
extent  and  location  of  the  necrotic  areas.      Distinct  signs  of  cavity  are    ; 
always  observed  either  because  the  abscess  cavities  are  too  small   or   are 
concealed  by  the  signs  ol  pleuritic  adhesions  or  exudi 

Diagnosis. — This  can  l>r  determined  only  by  the  discovery  of  streptothrix 
in  the  expectoration  or  in  the  pus  obtained  from  any  metastatic  abscess  that 
may  chance  to  coexist  with  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  a  cascating  pulmonary 
affection.  By  physical  signs  alone  it  is  doubtful  if  a  correct  diagnosis  may 
ever  he  possible. 

Prognosis* — This  is  anything  but  encouraging.     As  far  as  I  am   a 
to   learn   all   of  the   cases   of   pulmonary   Btreptothricosifl   thus 
have  terminated   fatally.     Indeed,   when   the  nature  of  the  changes 
by  the  organism   in   the  lungs  is  considered,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
other  than  a  fatal  issue  is  possible. 

PIV.  BLASTOMYCOSIS 
Much  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  last  few  years  by  reports  nf  cases 
of  generalized  blastomycosis,  under  which  term  are  signified  certain  lesions 
ilue  to  the  action  of  the  fungus  blastomycetes.  Among  the  lesions  \ 
are  produced  the  most  conspicuous  are  those  of  the  skin,  and  hence  the  cases 
that  have  been  reported  have  been  especially  observed  arid  studied  by  derma- 
tologists. When  this  disease  is  generalized  the  internal  organs  are  Involved 
and  among  these  the  lungs.  On  this  account  it  is  necessary  to  devote  a  few 
pages  to  the  consideration  of  this  newly  discovered  form  of  pulmonary 
disorders. 

The  first  instance  recorded  was  that  of  Busse  and  Buschke,  which  was 
published  in  Virehow's  Arrhir  in  18JJ5.  There  were  cutaneous,  subcu- 
taneous, visceral  and  bone  lesions,  and  the  patient  succumbed  in  from  thirteen 
to  eighteen  months  after  having  come  under  observation.  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  situation  of  the  lesion  first  observed,  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  on  the  tibia  and  thence  to  have  spread  to  the  knee  joint 

The  second  case  reported  was  that  of  Walker  and  Montgomery  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  April  5,  1002.     E 
involvement  did  not  ensue   until  cutaneous  lesions  had   existed   f<> 
years.     The  skin  lesions  were  curetted  and  cauterized,  but  nine  days  subse- 
quently elevation  of  temperature  occurred,  the  pulse-rate  became  increased, 
respirations  were   rapid,   emaciation  and  dyspnoea   set   in   and  the  c&s« 
minated  fatally  in  forty-three  days  after  the  operation.     At  the  autopsy  the 
lungs  as  well  as  other  were  found  involved,  but  such  were  the  eharac- 
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trrs  of  the  changes  that  the  patient  was  ladieved  to  have  rlietl  of  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis.  When,  later,  the  attention  of  D»,  Walker  and  Montgomery 
was  called  to  the  subject,  of  blastomycosis  they  recollected  their  case,  re- 
examined their  elides  and  became  convinced  of  its  having  been  nne  of  this 
disease. 

The  third  case  was  that  of  Orinsby  and  Miller  reported  in  the  Journal 
of  Cutaneous  DiwasM,  March,  1903.  It  is  particularly  worthy  of  note  that 
in  this  one  the  initial  skin  lesion  did  not  appear  until  two  months  after  the 
development  of  certain  lung  symptoms,  namely,  cough,  blood-streaked  sputum 
and  weakness  which  were  by  the  patient  attributed  to  having  taken  cold. 

Temporary  improvement  in  the  general  condition  occurred,  but  the  pa- 
tient then  grew  pale,  emaciated.,  aiuvmic  with  loss  of  appetite,  a  coated  tongue 
and  foul  breath.  The  urine  was  negative,  but  temperature  was  elevated, 
pulse  accelerated  and  respirations  more  frequent  than  normal.  Large  num- 
bers of  subcutaneous  nodules  and  abscesses  as  well  as  cutaneous  ulcers  oc- 
curred. The  lungs  on  examination  showed  bronchial  breathing  and  other 
evidences  of  disease.  Laryngeal  ulceration  was  noted  and  the  case  was  con- 
sequently examined  with  care  for  evidence  of  tuberculosis.  Bacilli  were 
Absent  in  the  sputa,  however,  and  there  was  no  reaction  to  tuberculin. 
Smears  from  pus  taken  from  various  organs  and  tissues  after  death,  animal 
inoculation  and  cultures  were  all  negative  as  regards  tuberculosis,  Imt  by 
eul hires  and  otherwise  it  was  plainly  shown  that  the  lesions  were  those  of 
blastomycosis. 

The  fourth  case  was  that  of  J.  II.  Cleary  reported  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Chicago  Pathological  Society,  May  !►,  11)04.  It  was  found  at  the 
post-mortem  examination  to  be  one  of  generalized  blastomycosis,  but  during 
the  time  the  patient  was  in  the  Took  County  Hospital  the  true  nature  of  the 
r  was  masked  by  certain  special  symptoms  of  cough,  muco-purulent 
expectoration,  loss  of  weight,  anorexia,  hoarseness  nnd  odema  of  the  lower 
extremities.  The  urine  contained  albumin,  granular  and  hyalin  casts.  The 
body  temperature  was  always  subnormal  and  there  unv  im  ciLtaneuus  lesions. 
No  tubercle  bacilli  were  found  in  the  sputa.  At  the  autopsy  the  blastomy- 
ceies  were  found  in  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  adrenal  bodies  and  myocardium. 
The  changes  in  the  lungs  will  be  referred  to  again. 

The  fifth  case  published  up  to  the  time  of  this  present  writing  is  that 
of  Eiaendr&th   and   Onnshy  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 

Medical  Association!  October  7,  1905.    The  patient  whose  caae  u  described 

in  this  report  was  still  alive  at  the  time  the  paper  appeared,  and  was  exam- 
ined by  me  the  latter  part  of  September,  1!>0v>.  Reference  will  be  made 
to  this  case  again  under  the  symptoms  of  the  affection. 

A  case  reported  by  Ophnla  and  Moffitt  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Jour- 
nal, IfKlfl,  is  classed  as  one  of  blastomycosis  by  some,  but  by  others  as  one 
<»f  protozoic  disease.  The  organism  closely  resembled  in  its  cultures  the 
blastomvceles,  but  in  the  tissue  it  developed  by  spore  formation  and  not  by 
budding  as  is  characteristic  of  the  blaBtotnycetes.  Nerertbeleea,  in  its  clinical 
and  pathological  findings  this  case  is  very  similar  to  those  that  undoubtedly 
belong  to  the  group  of  blastomycosis. 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  published  instances  there  have  been  observe! 
several  additional  ea*es  of  generalised  blast omjeotic  infect  ioi  flat  at 

the  present  writing  there  hare  been  something  like  nine    instances 
disease  observed  in  Chicago  and  its  vicinity.    It  is  probable  that  in  the  Tears 
to  come  many  additional  cases  will  come  to  light,  and  hence  that  this  form  of 
fungous  disease  will  assume  great  importance. 

etiology.     The  Organism  —  This  is  a  fungus  of  the  yeast  n- 

riety  and  when  properly  stained  with  methylene  blue  and  orange  tannin  a 

ing  to  Unn  thod  it 

appears  as  a  round,  oval 
or  -lightly  irregular  Nt 
having  a  well  -  defined, 
double-contoured,    fa 

nile  which  ro 
-i-t>  the  prolonged  action 
of  alkalies  and  acids.  It 
has  a  finely  or  go 
ly  granular  protoplasm 
which  is  usually  sept- 
rat  nl  from  the  capsul 
a  rlrar  space  of  varying 
width.     A   clear   vacuole, 

ing  greatly  in  an 
seen  in  some  of   the  or- 
ganisms.     The    diameter 
varies  as  a   rule   from    7 
to    20    microns,     though 
both   larger   and    smaller 
forms    may     ho     eneoun- 
^.n,      terecL    Budding  form-  in 
all  stages  of  development 
have  been  noted. 
F.  II.  Montgomery's  paper  on 
the  Journal  of   the   America* 
Lme  article  is   copied    the 


Fig,  85. — Blfuatom}  putuin,     NtoU  budding. 

draiti  and  *  hmsby.) 


taken   from 
appeared  in 


Tlic  foregoing  description  is 
Cutaneous   Blastomycosis  which 
Medical  Association^  June  7,   1902,     From 
following  account  of  the  methods  of  cultivating  the  fungus  in  question; 

Cull uns. — The  organisms  may  he  obtained  from  the  miliary  abscesses 
and  also  from  the  teased  tissue  and  pus.  The  host  method  is  to  clean  thor- 
oughly with  alcohol  or  ether  a  surface  showing  miliary  abscesses.  Rome  of 
the  smallest  and  deep-seated  abscesses  are  then  opened  with  a  disinfected 
needle,  preferably  wilh  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass,  rare  being  taken  to 
avoid  damaging  tliu  surrounding  tissue.  The  best  media  are  beer-wort. 
glycerine  and  glucose  agflrs.  These  media  are  now  to  be  inoculated  with 
minute  quantities  of  the  tenacious  mucus  or  muco-pus  obtained  from  the 
abscesses  and  will  in  time  show  pure  cultures  of  the  organism;  and  Mont- 
gomery states  that  more  than  50  per  cent  of  hi*  tubes  showed  pure  cultures. 
It  is  considered  well   to  inoculate  as  large  a  number  of  tubes  as   possible 
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since  it  sometimes  happens  tliat  the  organism  grows  on  one  or  two  media 

and  not  on  others. 

Maltose  agar  (according  to  Sabouraud's  formula)  gives  a  more  luxuriant 
growth  with  some  of  the  fungi,  but,  on  the  whole,  has  been  less  successful. 
Montgomery  says,  in  obtaining  cultures  from  the  absomefl  than  glycerine 
or  glucose  agar.  It  is  said  that  a  medium  which  is  slightly  acid  is  most 
sure  of  results.  Pus  cocci  may  contaminate  the  growths  taken  from  teased 
tissue  and  pus,  but  pure  cultures  of  tin*  fungi  have  beef)  repeatedly  ob- 
tained from  the  pus  of  abscesses  of  considerable  size,  which  fact  is 
thought  to  indicate  beyond  doubt 
that  the  organism  is  in  itself  pyo- 
genic. Fig,  80"  taken  from  Eisen- 
clralh  and  Ormsby's  paper  shows  the 
cultures  well. 

Organisms  from  different  cases 
hare  v;iricd  so  widely  in  their  cultural 
features  that  it  is  considered  quite 
possible  that  they  will  have  to  be 
clawed  in  distim-t  botanic  groups,  and 
yet  individual  organisms  have  been 
found  to  differ  greatly  according  to 
the  media  employed  and  with  other 
conditions  of  culture.  Montgomery 
thinks  as  a  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions, that  in  some  cases  there  may  he 
two  varieties  of  a  given  species  pres- 
ent, which  circumstance  might  ex- 
plain some  of  the  observed  phenomena 
and  would  accord  with  Hansen's  find- 
ings who  >howed  that  in  nature  the 
yeast  fungus  often  occurs  in  groups 
of  allied  varieties. 

The  time  required  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  different  organisms  in 
the  original  cultures  is  said  to  vary 
from  two  to  sixteen  days,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances  from  two  to  eight  \  u.t  8ft. 
days.  Subcultures  appear  in  from 
two  to  five  days. 

Conditions  Favoring  Infection.— These  are  not  known  any  further  than 
that  in  u  few  eases  of  cutaneous  blastomycosis  there  was  a  hislorv  of  ante- 
cedent trauma.  Neither  is  it  known  why  some  of  the  yeast  fungi  are 
pathogenic  while  others  arc  innocuous.  In  the  reported  instances  of  gener- 
alized blastomycosis  the  involvement  of  the  viscera  seems  in  most  cases  to 
have  been  secondary  to  the  development  of  the  ricin  lesions. 

The  atrium  of  infection  in  three  of  the  eases  was  probably  the  lungs. 
Thus  in   Cleary's  case  there   were   DO   cutaneous  lesions  whatever  and   the 
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clinical   picture  was  thai   of  a  pulmonary  affection.      In    Eisendrath   and 
Ormshv's  case  also  the  hangs  were  thought  by  the  reporters  to  have 
the   first    Structure!   attacked.      In    Ormsby    and    Milb ■;  the   clinical 

picture  was  that  of  a  chronic  lung  disease,  and  hence  the  assumption  - 

1  that  in  it  also  the  port  of  entry  for  the  organism  may  have 
the  lower  respiratory  tract. 

When  the  skin  is  the  primary  seat  of  infection  the  Lesions  are  of  such 
a  nature*  T  refer  in  particular  to  the  subcutaneous  miliary  abscesses,  that 
it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  visceral  of  systemic  infection  by  wa] 
the  blood  or  lymph  channels.  When  the  lungs  appear  to  be  the  primary 
point  of  invasion  it  is  probable  that  the  fungus  is  inhaled  and  finding  the 
protection  of  the  bronchial  mucosa  inadequate  for  some  reason  or  other 
takes  root  and  develops  in  the  same  manner  as  do  other  organisms.  Un- 
hygienic environment  may  furnish  favorable  conditions,  but  on  this  pi 
we  know  nothing  definite. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  morbid  anatomical  changes  found  in  the  In 
are  well  described  in  the  post-mortem  reports  of  both  Walker  and  Mum. 

ease  and  of  that  by  Ucary.     Consequently,  in  the  following  description 
liberal  use  will  be  made  of  their  accounts, 

Open  removal  of  the  lungs  the  attention  is  attracted  by  numerous  whitish- 
gray  or  yellow  nodules  upon  their  external  surface.  These  bodies  are  hard, 
project  slightly  above  the  surface  and  in  macroscopic  appearances  resemble 
miliary  tubercles.  In  size,  however,  they  are  larger,  ranging  from  that  of  a 
pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pea.  In  places  the  pleura  is  adherent,  while  between 
the  adhesions  where  the  membrane  is  free  from  nodules  its  luster 
normal.  The  nodules  are  likely  to  he  seen  on  both  lungs  but  not  in  equal 
numbers. 

Qo  section  the  nodules  are  found  quite  uniformly  distributed  throughout 
the  organs,  yet  with  a  tendency  to  form  clusters.  Their  line  of  demarcation 
■n-plv  defined  and  the  intervening  lung  tissue  looks  unchanged.  The 
situation  of  the  nodules  is  in  the  perivascular  and  peribronchial  connective 
tissue.  They  are  found  to  have  yellowish  centers  from  which  a 
amount  of  pus  may  be  squeezed,  Furthermore,  on  cross  section  of  the  bronchi 
these  are  found  to  contain  a  muco-purulenl  material. 

Microscopically  (Plate  IX)  the  miliary  masses  are  seen  to  be  made  up  by 
aggregations  of  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes  having  a  clusterlike  arrai 
ment   thai  seems  to  indicate  a  coalescence  of  several  foci.     About  such  con- 
glomerate masses  mononuclear  leucocytes  chiefly  abound  and  these  latter 
are  also  found  between  the  aggregations  ol  the  polymorphonuclear  variety. 

Fungi  of  varying  size  are  also  seen  in  the  nodides,  being  for  the  most 
part  in  the  peripherally  located  cells.  The  alveolar  structure  of  the  inter- 
vening pulmonary  tissue  may  be  normal,  hut  the  alveoli  are  apt  to  be  filled 
with  a  granular  materia]   composed   of  mononuclear  le  and   m 

resembling  fibrin.      In  most  of  the  alveoli   a  commencing  growth   of   con- 
nective tissue  may  be  recognized. 

The  average  diameter  of  the  nodules  is  said  to  be  from  2  to  4  mm, 
(deary);  in  many  the  central  necrosis*  is  a  marked  feature.     Many  larj 
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giant  cells  occur  and  in  sonic  of  them  as  many  as  six  or  eight  organisms  may 
be  >eeu.  Wherever  bronchioles  are  fount]  in  these  hlastoniyeotic  areas  thev 
are  oeeludcd  by  leucocytes  ami  in  some  of  them  the  fungi  are  very  numer- 
oujj.  Although  the  organisms  are  found  in  the  periphery  of  the  nodules 
they  are  rarely  to  he  seen  in  the  necrotic  centers. 

Loco  in  his  histological  report  in  Walker  and  Montgomery's  ease  states 
that  changes  may  occur  in  the  organism  itself.  It  usually  has  a  darkly 
stained  center  from  taking  up  the  nuclear  stains.  In  the  peripheral  portion 
of  some  specimens  stained  with  rnethylene-bluc  many  fine  blue  granules 
may  be  seen.  In  some  of  the  organ  isms  the  central  body  takes  up  the  stain 
only  slightly  <ir  not  at  all.  Budding  of  the  organisms  may  occasionally 
he  recognized  while  other  specimens  may  be  seen  having  a  central  round 
body  of  a  mulberry-like  appearance,  the  segments  being  of  etpial  size. 

Loeb  concluded  that  the  blas&omycetes  do  not  cause  an  epithelial  prolif- 
eration in  the  lungs  similar  to  the  lesion  found  in  (lie  skin,  hut  changes  of 
an  inflammatory  character  similar  to  those  found  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Other  changes  may  be  found  in  the  skin,  consisting  of  purplish  vemicose 
lesione  elevated  above  the  surrounding  tissue.  These  raised  areas  are  soft, 
friable,  spongy,  and  droplets  of  pus  may  be  expressed  from  beneath  them. 
The  skin  may  also  show  small  nodules  which  project  slightly,  are  of  the 
size  of  a  small  pea  and  of  a  reddish  color.  In  most  cases  of  generalized 
blastomycosis  Hie  remaining  viseera  present  the  same  nodular  masses  as  do 
the  lungs,  but  they  are  apt  to  be  of  smaller  size.  It.  may  he  also,  as  in 
Geary's  ease,  that  the  organs  show  amyloid  degeneration,  a  condition  very 
likely  to  occur  as  a  result  of  the  chronic  suppuration  in  these  cases. 

Symptoms,— The  clinical  picture  presented  in  cases  of  generalized  bias- 
tomveo>is  varies  in  accordance  with  the  distribution  and  predominance  of 
the  lesions;  hut  in  all  thus  far  reported  there  were  symptoms  pointing  to 
Inng-involvement.  4s  usual  these  consisted  of  cough,  expectoration,  anorexia, 
emaciation,  loss  of  strength,  fever  and  acceleration  of  the  respiration,  In 
some  there  were  clearly  recognizable  symptoms  of  a  general  infection,  but  in 
deary's  case  this  was  absent  as  judged  by  the  temperature,  the  main  features 
having  been  those  of  a  chronic  pulmonary  and  chronic  renal  affection. 

Cough. — This  is  present  whenever  the  lungs  are  the  seat  of  the  blasto- 
mycosis, hut  its  frequency  and  severity  are  variable.  As  a  rule  it  is  not 
very  troublesome,  yet  may  be  distressing,  as  in  2  of  the  recorded  instances. 
Since  in  2  other  of  the  r>  reported  eases  this  symptom  was  not  mentioned, 
although  the  autopsy  demonstrated  marked  lung-involvement,  ii  may  be 
assumed   that  cough  was  trifling  and  hence  failed  to  attract  notice. 

Expectoration. — This  symptom  like  the  one  just  mentioned  may  be  vari- 
able but  is  probably  not  wholly  absent.  It  is  of  a  mueo-purulcnt  or  wholly 
purulent  character  and  may  he  streaked  or  tinged  with  blood,  as  in  2  of 
the  3  cases  in  which  sputum  was  recorded,  The  expectoration  is  due  to  the 
associated  bronchitis  and  the  haemoptysis  was  probably  owing  to  the  violence 
of  the  cough,  since  the  lesions  in  the  lungs  do  not  tend  to  cavity-formation. 
The  characteristic  fungi  may  be  discovered  in  the  sputum  as  in  Eisendrath 
and  Ormebys  case  (Fig.  85). 
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Emaciation. — This  is  not  necessarily  pronounced,  and  yet  in  Busse  and 
Buschke's  case  was  extreme.  In  the  patient  seen  by  me  in  Cook  County 
Hospital  and  described  in  Eisendrath  and  Ormsby's  report  this  feature  was 
not  at  all  marked.  Indeed,  the  man  seemed  to  me  in  a  state  of  good  nutri- 
tion, considering  all  the  circumstances.  The  degree  of  wasting  probably 
bears  an  intimate  relation  to  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  changes  in 
general  and  not  to  those  in  the  lungs. 

Fever. — This  may  be  said  to  be  a  fairly  constant  symptom,  notwithstand- 
ing its  absence  in  Geary's  case.  It  depends  undoubtedly  on  the  extent  of 
pus-formation  and  therefore  on  absorption  of  toxins.  In  Busse  and  Buschke's 
case  it  was  of  a  distinctly  pyemic  character.  In  Geary's  patient,  skin  lesions 
and  subcutaneous  abscesses  were  not  present  and  even  in  the  viscera  abscess- 
formation  was  absent.  The  lesions  consisted  chiefly  of  nodular  growths  and 
the  man  was  thought  to  have  died  of  his  chronic  nephritis  and  amyloid 
degeneration;  so  that  conditions  favoring  absorption  of  toxins  were  not 
present  and  the  absence  of  pyrexia  is  readily  intelligible. 

Chills  and  Sweatings. — These,  like  the  degree  of  body-temperature,  are 
determined  by  the  amount  of  pus,  i.  e.,  abscess-formation  and  hence  absorp- 
tion of  toxins.  Although  definite  statements  have  not  been  made  on  this 
point,  it  is  probable  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  character  of  the 
pulmonary  lesions  that  these  symptoms  depend  upon  the  changes  elsewhere 
rather  than  in  the  lungs. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  safely  stated,  I  think,  that  the  symptoms 
referable  to  the  pulmonary  system  are  of  a  less  severe  nature  than  in 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  particularly  miliary  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  They 
may  be  the  ones  especially  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  observer  or 
they  may  be  subordinate  to  those  attributable  to  other  visceral  and  skin 
lesions. 

Dyspnoea. — This  may  or  may  not  be  experienced,  depending  on  the  extent 
of  the  pulmonary  changes.  In  most  instances  the  respirations  are  acceler- 
ated, as  was  noted  in  some  of  the  recorded  cases. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  essentially  chronic,  tending  to  persist  for  a 
term  of  years.  Thus,  in  Eisendrath' s  case  the  disease  began  in  February, 
1904,  and  admission  to  the  hospital  was  not  sought  until  a  year  subsequently. 
In  this  case  it  is  noteworthy  that  cutaneous  lesions  did  not  appear  until 
four  months  after  the  onset  of  his  obscure  pulmonary  symptoms.  There 
may  be  periods  of  improvement  depending  upon  treatment,  but  in  all  cases 
thus  far  reported  the  tendency  of  the  complaint  is  to  progress  more  or  less 
steadily  downward. 

Duration  is  variable.  Busse  and  Buschke's  patient  had  cutaneous  lesions 
for  a  period  of  seven  years,  but  the  man  died  in  about  eighteen  months 
after  the  development  of  symptoms  pointing  to  general  or  systemic  infection. 
In  Geary's  rase  the  history  was  of  a  duration  of  months,  not  years. 

Physical  Signs. — There  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  physical  findings 
on  the  part  of  the  lungs  that  especially  marks  blastomycosis  of  these  organs 
from  other  pulmonary  disorders.  All  reports  to  date  agree  in  the  statement 
that  examination  of  the  lungs  showed  dullness  and  bronchial  breathing  on 
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DM  or  both   side*;  and   in   Walker  and   Montgomery's  case  as  we| 
Clear y\s   (he  findings  were  thought   to   indicate   tuberculosis. 

Inspection. — In  the  majority  of  the  instances  thus  far  record*! 
have  been  skin  lesions  which,  to  the  experienced  dermatologist,  he[ 
true  nature  of  the  disease.  These  consist  of  elevated  areas  having  a 
zone  or  ring  and  from  the  center  of  which  a  small  amount  of  pusi 
squeezed.  There  are  also  ibsOQSSOS  that  penetrate  more  deeply  into 
or  beneath  a  ligament,  while  in  some  instances  lesions  are  covered  of 
brownish-red  crust  or  scab,  or  there  may  be  cicatrices  where  the  lesh 
healed.     Subcutn neons  nodules  are  also  present. 

In  the  faeies  of  the  individual  there  is  nothing  to  point  to  hi 
a  pulmonary  affection,  unless  it  be  emaciation,  and  even  this  may  nl 
all  marked,  hi  Eisendrath's  patient  I  was  particularly  struck  by  thef 
of  pronounced  depression  of  the  apical  regions,  as  would  be  seen  in 
vidua!  with  advanced  tuberculosis.  The  expansion  of  the  suramin 
chest  was  defective,  but  aside  from  this  there  was  nothing  especial 
worthy. 

Palpation. — As  might  be  expected  in  any  ease  of  chronic  lung  il 
this  type,  there  is  more  or  less  increase  of  pectoral  fremitus.     In  the 
just  mentioned   this  was  apparent  at  the  right  apex,  whereas  over 
fremitus  seemed  to  me  decreased  not  alone  by  comparison  but  actualh 
might  well  1>e  the  result  of  a  thick  studding  of   the  pulmonary  tiss 
miliary  nodules  and  consequent  compression  and   inflammatory  blo< 
the  alveoli  and  terminal  bronchioles. 

Percussion.— The  resonance  of  the  lungs  is  more  or  less  impaii 
degree  of  dullness  depending  upon  the  number  and  distribution! 
nodules.  This  alteration  of  the  percussion-note  is  more  notieenhlJ 
apices  and  is  quite  likely  to  be  more  pronounced  and  extensive  in  ol 
In  this  respect  tnu  diseftSG  both  agrees  and  disagrees  with  pnliuonaii 
culosis.  It  is  not  uncommon  bo  log  tuberculous  patients  with  bilnte 
BtSSj  etc.,  but  this  is  not  usual  in  those  who  present  no  more  indieil 
advanced  phthisis  than  did  the  man  I  examined  Yet,  in  him,  boll 
lobes  showed  distinct  though  not   intense  dullness. 

Auscultation. — The    brealh-Mmuds    are    correspondingly    altered. 
exhibit  more  or  less  of  a  bronchial  quality,  but  in  the  patient  alreaJ 
referred   to.   they   were  enfeebled    rather  than    intensified,   especially! 
left   apex.      Hales   wen?    not    detected    and,   judging    from    the    pont\ 
findings  recorded,  rales  would  not  he  produced  unless  by  the  bronchi  1 
is  in  associated  feature  K&  the  DttOrbid  anatomical  findings.     There 
would    not    be    \\v    numerous   adventitious   sounds   so    frequent    in 

pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Diagnosis.— This  must  depend  upon  the  discovery  of  blastom 
the  sputa.  In  the  absence  of  these  the  diagnosis  of  this  pulmonary 
can  be  only  (liferent ltd.  Slill  it  must  l>e  acknowledged  thai  the  re 
of  characteristic  skin  lesi<>n>  in  an  individual  suffering  with  tough, 
or  muco-purulem  ^ration   in   which   the    fungi   are  not    fnutx 

tolerably  good  evidence  En   favor  of  blastomycosis  of  the  lungs. 


CHAPTER   XXXII 

PULMONARY    SYPHILIS 

Introductory. — This  subject  no  longer  possesses  the  importance  once 
ascribed  to  it.  This  must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  since  the  discovery 
of  the  tubercle  bacillus  and  the  establishment  of  the  unity  of  tuberculous 
consumption  it  has  become  probable  that  many  of  the  cases  once  recorded 
as  syphilis  of  the  lungs  were  in  reality  tuberculosis.  Furthermore,  although, 
as  remarked  by  Samuel  West,  there  is  no  reason  why  syphilis  should  spare 
the  lungs  any  more  than  the  other  viscera,  and  does  not  spare  them,  still 
cases  of  indubitable  lung  changes  of  this  nature  are  absolutely  and  relatively 
very  rare. 

Indeed  instances  of  gumma  of  the  lungs  (the  only  manifestation  of  the 
disease  in  the  lung  capable  of  conclusive  demonstration  as  specific)  are  so 
uncommon  as  to  attract  special  attention  and  interest  from  pathologists  and 
by  them  are  exhibited  as  curiosities.  Still  more  rare  are  cases  susceptible  of 
clinical  diagnosis  or  such  as  manifest  a  disappearance  of  symptoms  under 
antisyphilitic  medication  and  hence  may  be  assumed  to  be  specific. 

Thus,  West  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  out  of  6,000  syphilitic 
subjects  admitted  to  the  Hospital  of  Copenhagen  during  a  period  of  seven 
years  but  2  furnished  clinical  evidence  of  pulmonary  syphilis.  Moreover,  of 
18  autopsies  of  adults  dead  of  acquired  syphilis,  specific  disease  of  the  lungs 
was  found  in  3  instances,  while  out  of  105  post  mortems  on  children  with 
congenital  syphilis  the  lungs  showed  the  disease  in  but  4  instances.  Lenhartz 
states  that  his  teacher,  the  great  pathologist  E.  Wagner,  could  recollect  but 
a  single  instance  in  which  he  was  able  to  make  a  clinical  diagnosis  of  pul- 
monary syphilis  and  in  which  a  cure  followed  energetic  antiluetic  treatment. 

Kingston  Fowler  states  that  he  was  able  to  discover  but  12  specimens 
of  undoubted  pulmonary  syphilis  in  the  museums  of  the  London  hospitals 
and  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  The  French  have  paid  much  attention 
to  this  form  of  lung  disease  and  appear  able  to  recognize  the  affection  clinic- 
ally, while  Pieulafoy  distinguishes  five  classes  of  cases  according  to  their 
symptom aiology.  German  writers  have  also  devoted  great  attention  to  the 
subject  and  have  reported  cases. 

When,  however,  one  reads  the  contributions  to  this  subject  he  is  pretty 
sure  to  get  the  impression  that  although  clinically  recognizable  disease  of 
the  lungs  may  be  discovered  in  individuals  who  are  subjects  of  lues,  still 
it  is  not  certain  that  the  pulmonary  changes  are  not  tuberculous  and  second- 
ary to  syphilitic  infection.  Such  is  particularly  the  case  with  instances  of 
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chronic  ulcerative  phthisis.     As  a  matter  of  fact   such  is  the  conservative 
view  held  by  many  of  the  authors  who  record  such  OliOO. 

Not  only  is  there  much  uncertainly  and  obscurity  concerning  the  disease 
in  its  clinical  aspects,  hut  even  pathologies]  anatomy  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  settle  all  the  questions  that  interest  (lie  clinician.  That  gummata  may 
develop  in  the  lunge  we  know  conclusively,  but  whether  the  interstitial 
changes  attributed  to  syphilis  are  not  in  most  instances  of  tuberculous  origin, 
or  whether,  as  claimed  by  some,  these  fibroid  changes  afifect  the  middle  and 
base  of  the  lungs  by  preference  or  exclusively  are  questions  that  as  yet  have 
not  been  definitely  answered. 

etiology. — As  is  the  ease  in  other  organs,  syphilis  of  the  lungs  may  be 
either  congenital  or  acquired.  In  the  former  event  the  child  is  usually 
still-born  or  survives  for  but  a  very  short  time.  As  will  he  seen  in  the 
morbid  anatomy  the  lungs  are  likely  to  be  so  extensively  diseased  as  to 
fender  respiration  ini]»ossihIe.  There  arc  a  few  rases  on  record,  however, 
of  individuals  with  inherited  syphilis  of  the  lungs  who  have  lived  to  reach 
adult  age, 

WTien  this  disease  of  the  lungs  develops  in  persons  who  have  acquired 
lues  it  is  in  the  tertiary  stage  of  the  disease.  Consequently  the  pulmonary 
changes  Attributable  to  syphilis  generally  occur  a  number  of  years  after  the 
initial  sore.  We  speak  of  them  as  a  late  manifestation,  hut  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  by  late  is  not  necessarily  meant  late  in  point  of  time. 

Tertiary  manifestations  or.  as  gre  say,  late  manifestations  of  the  disease 
ordinarily  appear  after  a  lapse  of  three,  five  or  more  years,  and  yet  instances 
are  now  and  then  seen  which  run  an  exceptionally  rapid  course,  from  the 
early  to  the  late  symptoms  in  months  or  a  year  or  two. 

Accordingly  the  changes  produced  in  the  lungs  by  lues  belong  to  the 
tertiary  manifestations.  Ruheiuann  reported  a  ease  which  developed  dull- 
ness, bronchial  breathing  and  moist  riles  at  the  left  apex  down  to  the  fifth 
rib  six  months  after  the  initial  sore  and  which  was  improved  by  Specific 
treatment,  Fraenkel  doubts  the  syphilitic  nature  of  this  case,  however,  and 
states  that  pulmonary  syphilis  develops  in  from  two  to  five  or  more  wars 
as  in  one  of  Zinn's  seven  cases  which  occurred  eight  years  after  infection. 

An  exception  to  the  above  rule  is  foond  in  the  bronchitis  occasionally 
observed  in  syphilitic  patients.  Such  a  bronchial  catarrh  may  he  seen  in  the 
early  period  of  the  secondary  stage  and  hence  Bchnitaler  lays  stress  on 
the  importance  of  recognizing  the  possibility  of  a  syphilitic  catarrh  of  the 
bronchial  mucosa  just  as  much  as  the  more  serious  forms  of  the  late  stage. 
Fraenkel  regards  such  a  catarrh  as  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of 
the  catarrh  from  the  mucosa  of  the  tipper  air-passages.  Tie  admits,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  much  in  the  view  that  it  may  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
cutaneous  erythema  or  roseola  seen  in  the  commencement  of  the  secondary 
stage. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — Tn  cases  of  congenital  syphilis  the  disease  may  mani- 
fest itself  in  the  lungs  in  either  of  two  ways,  namely,  as  gnmmata  or  as  the 
SO-called  white  pneumonia  (pneumonia  alba).     The  gnmmata  differ  in  nowise 
from  those  found  in  the  acquired  cases  and  need  no  description  here. 
43 
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Pneumonia  alba  causes  the  affected  lung  or  a  portion  thereof  to  appear 
as  a  dense  grayish-white  mass  which  is  wholly  devoid  of  air  when  the  foetus 
is  still-born,  while  in  case  the  child  may  have  survived  for  a  brief  period  the 
lung  may  be  inflated  in  such  parts  as  are  not  solidified.  The  entire  organ 
may  display  this  change  or  the  pneumonia  may  be  scattered  in  isolated  patches 
throughout  the  lung. 

On  microscopic  examination  the  alveoli  are  found  filled  with  desquamated 
epithelial  cells  that  have  undergone  degeneration  and  their  walls  are  thick- 
ened. 

In  acquired  cases  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the  lungs  two  varieties  are  dis- 
tinguished as  was  pointed  out  by  Virchow.  In  one  there  are  gummata  which 
vary  greatly  in  size  and  number.  They  may  differ  in  size  from  that  of  a 
hazelnut  to  that  of  a  walnut  or  of  a  small  Tangerine  orange.  There  may 
be  one  or  several  such  masses  scattered  throughout  the  organ.  In  their  early 
stage  they  are  elastic  and  of  a  whitish  or  reddish-white  color.  Later  on  they 
undergo  caseation  and  soften  or  become  of  firmer  consistence.  Accordingly, 
gummata  appear  so  like  tuberculous  masses  as  to  make  their  differentiation 
often  a  very  difficult  matter. 

These  syphilomata  are  surrounded  by  a  dense  fibrous  capsule  and  have 
their  seat  in  the  interstitial  connective  tissue.  By  some  it  is  said  that 
gummata  may  soften  and  breaking  into  a  bronchus  be  discharged  leaving  an 
ulcerated  cavity  behind.  Others  as  Osier  doubt  such  an  occurrence  and 
believe  that  when  such  a  breaking  down  takes  place  it  is  the  result  of  the 
action  of  tubercle  bacilli.  A  more  common  fate  of  gumma  is  to  become 
converted  into  a  dry  firm  cheesy  mass  or  to  undergo  transformation  into 
interstitial  tissue. 

The  second  or  interstitial  form  of  pulmonary  syphilis  is  believed  to  be 
more  frequent,  and  indeed  is  often  met  with  post  mortem  in  old  syphilitic 
subjects.  The  fibrous  tissue  is  seen  most  commonly  and  abundantly  at  the 
hilus  of  the  lung  whence  it  may  extend  as  dense  bands  into  the  interior 
along  the  air-tubes  and  blood-vessels.  It  may  be  quite  general  and  lead  to 
extensive  pulmonary  fibrosis  and  shrinkage,  or  it  may  occur  in  scattered  areas. 
There  are  very  commonly,  also,  dense  firm  adhesions  in  the  pleural  cavity. 
The  disease  is  usually  unilateral. 

This  interstitial  hyperplasia  displays  no  characters  that  serve  to  distin- 
guish it  from  fibrosis  due  to  tuberculosis  unless  it  be  its  tendency  to  be 
confined  to  but  one  lung  and  to  occupy  the  middle  parts  of  the  organ.  Both 
the  interstitial  and  the  gummatous  forms  may  occur  together. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  picture  produced  by  syphilitic  lesions  within 
the  lungs  is  somewhat  indefinite  and  depends  largely  upon  the  extent  of  the 
changes.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  single  gumma  would  be  likely  to  occasion 
symptoms  unless  perchance  it  should  be  of  such  size  or  location  as  to  exert 
pressure  on  important  blood-vessels  or  large  air-tubes.  For  the  most  part 
gummata  within  the  lungs  are  an  accidental  discovery  of  the  post-mortem 
room.  Likewise,  the  existence  of  interstitial  thickening  at  the  root  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  lung  is  hardly  likely  to  produce  symptoms  unless  so  extensive 
as  seriously  to  compromise  the  respiratory  capacity.     There  may  be  dullness 
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and  branchial  breathing  in  the  interscapular  region  and  these  signs  may 
enable  one  to  recognize  the  changes  that  arc  responsible  for  them,  but  sub- 
jective phenomena  may  he   trilling. 

There  i-  a  das*  uf  cuscs,  however,  in  which  the  clinical  picture  of  chronic 
phthisis  is  observed  and  which  are  described  in  text-books  as  instances  of 
pulmonary  syphilis.  They  occur  in  individuals  who  present  evidences  of  ter- 
tiary lues  or  have  been  infected  u  number  of  years  before,  but  whether  the 
Symptoms  an*  in  reality  due  to  the  specific  disease  is  still  an  ui  «picslion. 

This  class  of  cases  will  be  taken  up  later  on. 

In  typical  syphilis  of  the  lungs  in  the  adult  there  are  but  two  symptoms 
that  can  properly  be  attributed  td  the  lesions  per  &e.  These  are  roittfh  and 
dyxptunt.  In  the  bronchitis  that  occurs  in  the  early  secondary  stage,  Dough 
and  expectoration  arc  present  as  in  any  other  case  of  bronchial  catarrh. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  it,  however,  unless  it  be  that  it  yields  to  mercury 
and  iodides. 

In  the  tertiary  manifestations  cowjh  varies  in  intensity  according  to  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  changes.  If  gumma  be  present  this  symptom 
may  be  insignificant,  but  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  all  cases,  as  in  some 
an  associated  chronic  bronchitis  or  a  laryngeal  or  tracheal  stenosis  with 
accumulation  of  secretions  below  may  be  responsible  for  a  very  troublesome 
cough  and  dyspntea.  If  expectoration  is  present,  it  is  catarrhal  or  muco- 
purulent. 

When  interstitial  changes  in  the  lungs  are  extensive  they  are  apt  to  lead 
to  retraction  of  the  rang  and  bronchiectasis  with  or  without  narrowing  of  a 
bronchus.  In  such  a  ease  the  condition,  as  far  as  symptoms  are  ooncerned, 
is  one  of  fibrosis  ami  the  clinical  picture  is  such  as  belongs  to  that  affection. 

Dyspnoea  is  the  symptom  usually  said  to  be  occasioned  by  this  interstitial 
form  of  pulmonary  syphilis,  and  what  is  especially  worthy  of  note  is  that 
it  may  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  discoverable  physical  signs.  Expansion 
of  the  affected  lung  may  be  lessened,  the  side  may  look  more  or  less  re- 
tracted, there  may  be  either  distinct  or  indefinite  impairment  of  percussion- 
resonance  and  the  breath-sounds  may  be  harsh  and  more  <»r  less  of  a  bronchial 
quality,  or  they  may  be  diminished,  and  by  some  writers  it  is  said  there  may 
be  dry  parchment -tike  or  creaking  Bounds,  There  is  nothing  in  all  these, 
however,  to  render  them  peculiar  to  syphilis  rather  than  to  a  chronic  inflam- 
matory process  of  a  very  different  nature. 

In  contrast  to  the  foregoing  cases  in  which  the  lesions  are  gummatous 
or  fibroid  and  symptoms  are  correspondingly  characterless  others  are  en- 
rnunlered  that  present  a  marked  phthisical  history  and  symptomatology. 
These  arc  designated,  thi-refnrc.  -yphilitfc  phthisis.  Many  of  them  are  tuber- 
culous as  proven  by  the  discovery  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputa  and  ol 
tuberculous  lesions  post  mortem.  For  this  reason  one  may  not  unreasonably 
question  if  all  instances  of  chronic  ulcerative  phthisis  seen  in  syphilitic 
individual-  are  not   in   reality   tuberculoid. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  following,  seen  as  it  happened  since  the  writing 
of  this  chapter  was  begun.  A  physician  of  fifty-three  consulted  me  in  June, 
1905,  because  of  cough  and  failing  health.     He  had  been  healthy  up  to  three 
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years  before,  when  he  contracted  syphilis  from  a  patient.  Mercury  and 
iodides  were  taken  for  only  a  few  months  and  not  very  energetically.  Two 
years  ago  his  urine  showed  a  trace  of  sugar  and  he  dieted  accordingly.  About 
a  year  ago  he  began  to  cough  and  since  that  time  he  has  lost  considerable 
weight. 

Physical  examination  showed  a  tall,  gaunt  man  whose  movements  were 
somewhat  tremulous  and  who  displayed  the  alar  type  of  chest  in  a  well-marked 
degree.  There  was  noticeable  atrophy  of  the  musculature  in  general  and  in 
particular  of  the  apical  muscles  of  the  chest.  The  peripheral  arteries  were 
moderately  stiff  and  the  pulse  was  feeble,  116  to  the  minute. 

The  right  half  of  the  thorax  was  dull  from  apex  to  inferior  angle  of 
the  scapula  and  in  front  down  to  the  third  interspace.  Below  the  middle 
of  the  clavicle  was  a  zone  of  high-pitched  tympany,  and  Wintrich's  change 
of  pitch  could  be  elicited  though  not  very  distinctly.  The  left  apex  was  also 
less  resonant  than  it  should  have  been,  but  the  rigidity  of  the  thoracic  walls 
and  the  want  of  normal  resonance  on  the  opposite  side  made  rather  uncertain 
the  results  of  percussion. 

Over  the  area  of  dullness  on  the  right  the  breath-sounds  were  bronchial, 
particularly  over  the  cavity  where  the  voice  was  bronchophonic  but  without 
that  "after-breath  "  I  have  mentioned  in  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  cavities. 
In  other  places,  especially  behind,  the  breathing  was  feeble  and  semibronchial 
rather  than  sharply  bronchial  and  voice-sounds  were  feebly  bronchophonic. 
'Nowhere  were  moist  rales  to  be  elicited  by  forced  inspiration  or  cough. 

The  temperature  at  2  p.m.  the  hour  of  the  examination,  was  98.2°  F.  in 
the  mouth.  He  did  not  complain  of  night-sweats.  He  was  required  to 
cough  and  expectorate  with  the  result  that  a  small  amount  of  fluid  purulent 
sputum  was  obtained  which  on  careful  microscopic  examination  did  not 
show  bacilli. 

The  urine  voided  in  the  office  showed  no  albumin  and  but  a  trace  of  sugar. 

Now  here  was  a  case  which  suggested  the  possibility  that  the  symptoms 
were  due  to  syphilis  of  the  lungs.  Still,  doubt  of  its  syphilitic  nature  was 
entertained,  chiefly  because  of  the  apical  location  of  the  changes  and  the 
suspicion  of  beginning  involvement  of  the  opposite  lung.  Accordingly,  he 
was  instructed  to  send  in  a  morning  specimen  of  sputum  for  further  exam- 
ination. This  was  done  and  careful  search  at  length  revealed  half  a  dozen 
unmistakable  tubercle  bacilli. 

When  one  studies  the  cases  reported  as  instances  of  pulmonary  syphilis 
which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  are  cases  of  chronic  consumption  he  is 
struck  by  their  chronicity  and  the  association  of  phthisical  symptoms  with, 
evidences  of  their  luetic  origin,  such  as  gummata  or  old  scars  in  other 
organs,  or  stenosis  of  larynx,  trachea  or  bronchi.  The  signs  of  disease  on 
the  part  of  the  lungs  do  not,  as  a  rule,  differ  from  such  as  are  discovered 
in  cases  of  fibroid  tuberculosis  or  cirrhosis  with  bronchiectasis.  This  is 
brought  out  plainly  in  the  cases  presented  by  Fowler,  one  of  which  will  be 
reproduced  in  these  pages. 

The  recognition  of  their  real  nature  during  life  must  depend  largely  upon 
the  persistent  absence  of  bacilli,  while  at  the  autopsy  there  must  be  a  want, 
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on  minute  search,  of  all  evidence  of  tubercles.  The  cases  narrated  in  Fowler 
and  (lodlee's  work  arc  thought  to  fill  thesr  requirements  and  hence  may  be 
regarded  as  good  illustrations  of  syphilitic  phthisis; 

"Case  1 — Charles  N.,  aged  t li i rT v-t-t^lit ,  bricklayer.  In  1898  he  suffered 
from  COQgh,  with  i \pcctorat ion  and  pain  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest.  In 
1893  he  had  night-sweats  and  dyspmca.  lie  has  not  lost  weighty  and,  beyond 
an  occasional  streak  of  blood  in  the  sputum,  there  has  been  no  hflBnOptjfiifi, 
From  January  to  May,  IK'.U,  he  was  an  in-patient  of  the  Krompton  Hospital, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Mitchell  Bruce;  the  diagnosis  then  recorded  was, 
Syphilis  (?),  tracheal  stenosis,  chronic  bronchial  catarrh,  induration  of  the 
left  upper  Lobe  and  of  the  left  base  with  pleural  adhesions  over  that  area, 
cicatrization  of  the  soft  palate,  and  adhesion  of  the  right  posterior  pillar 
of  the  fauces  to  the  back  of  the  pharynx.  There  were  no  bacilli  in  the 
sputum.  He  continued  fairly  well  until  October,  1894,  when  he  expectorated 
a  large  quantify  of  offensive  purulent  material  for  two  consecutive  days. 
Cough  was  v.  re  at  this  period.     His  health  subsequently  improved,  and 

remained  so  until  February  2iK  1*95,  when,  in  I  he  eoui>e  of  a  few  days,  he 
brought  up  about  a  miart  of  blond-stained  sputum.  I  hemorrhage  then  ceased 
ami  dyspnoea  diminished.  On  March  5th  oough  and  dyspnoea  increased  and 
he  became  seriously  ill.  with  constant  headache  and  slight  delirium.  (Edema 
of  the  feet  subsequently  supervened.  On  March  15,  1895,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Rrompton  Hospital  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Percy  Kidd.  On  admission 
he  was  reported  to  be  fairly  well  nourished;  stridor  marked;  cough  severe. 
Right  lung  resonant  everywhere;  breath-sounds  much  exaggerated,  expiration 
prolonged,  Loud  hoarse  inspiratory  and  expiratory  stridor  all  over  the  lungs; 
sibilant  rhonchi  general,  Left  lung.* — Expansion  much  diminished;  resonance 
much  impaired,  front  and  hack;  breath-sounds  weak;  expiration  prolonged; 
line  crackling  rales  over  the  whole  of  lung;  vocal  fremitus  and  resonance 
diminished.  Expectoration  profuse  ami  difficult  to  expel.  No  tubercle  bacilli 
found.  Temperature  &9°  F.  It  varied  between  that  point  and  96°  F.  during 
the  time  pat  "ant  was  in  the  hospital.  The  dyspnoea  gradually  increased  and 
death  occurred  on  April  10th, 

"Post  mortem. — Scars  on  tongue,  gl&ns  penis,  and  scrotum;  and  adhesion 
of  skin  to  left  testis.  Marked  thickening  of  left  tibia.  Larynx  normal. 
Trachea  narrowed  at  the  lower  end.  Recent  ulceration  from  cricoid  down- 
ward for  two  inches;  below  this,  down  to  point  of  bifurcation,  there  was 
extensive  scarring  of  the  cartilaginous  portion;  and  also  at  its  line  of  junc- 
tion with  the  posterior  wall.  The  submucous  tissue  was  extremely  thickened. 
Cartilages  bare  in  several  places.  The  main  bronchi  were  much  scarred  and 
showed  extreme  narrowing.  The  bronchus  to  the  left  upper  lobe  was  im- 
permeable to  a  prolie.  Right  lung.— Old  pleural  adhesions  over  the  upper 
lobe,  recent  pleurisy  with  effusion  at  the  base.  Emphysema,  with  s  reticular 
fibrosis,  especially  around  bronchioles.  Deep  in  the  upper  lobe  at  the  edge 
of  one  of  the  main  bronchi  there  was  a  large  fibroid  mass,  with  fibroid  radia- 
tion into  the  surrounding  tissue;  in  other  parts  two  small,  bard,  raised  masses, 
one  with  fibrous  strands  running  up  to  it.  Rase  solid  from  broncho-pneu- 
monia.    No  appearance  of  tubercle.     Left  lung.— Upper  lobe  extremely  eon- 
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tracted,  containing  no  normal  tissue.  It  consisted  of  deeply  pigmented 
blackish-gray  fibrous  tissue  surrounding  the  openings  of  bronchial  tubes, 
and  bronchiectasis.  At  the  center  there  was  a  smooth-walled  cavity  about  the 
size  of  a  small  chestnut  into  which  a  bronchus  opened.  No  appearance  of 
tubercle.  Lower  lobe  emphysematous,  with  reticular  fibrosis  along  the  margin 
and  at  the  base.  Bronchi  dilated,  but  not  to  a  marked  degree.  About  the 
center  point  of  the  outer  margin  there  was  a  small  nodule,  probably  a  gumma, 
white  and  firm,  and  surrounded  by  a  pigmented  fibrous  capsule.  The  ex- 
treme base  consisted  of  indurated  fibrous  tissue  extending  from  the  pleura 
to  a  cavity,  the  size  of  a  marble,  into  which  a  small  bronchus  opened.  Prom 
this  cavity  fine  fibrous  bands  radiated  in  all  directions,  producing  extensive 
fibrosis  of  the  surrounding  lung.  Perihepatic  and  splenic  adhesions.  Liver 
scarred  and  nutmeg.  Spleen  contained  several  calcareous  masses  surrounded 
by  a  fibrous  capsule.    Testes  fibrous." 

From  the  foregoing  recital  it  is  seen  how  similar  are  the  symptoms  to 
those  of  an  ordinary  case  of  chronic  fibroid  tuberculosis,  with  the  exception 
that  there  was  not  so  much  wasting,  while  fever  and  sweats  were  not  so 
conspicuous  a  feature  as  in  advanced  tuberculosis.  Dyspnoea  became  severe 
toward  the  end  of  the  illness  and  yet,  on  physical  examination,  there  were 
not  the  signs  of  extensive  excavation  as  is  so  apt  to  be  the  case  in  ordinary 
consumption. 

Cough  and  expectoration  partake  of  the  characters  seen  in  bronchiectasis 
and,  when  paroxysmal,  are  usually  referable  to  stenosis  of  the  lower  air- 
passages.  Because  of  the  retention  and  decomposition  of  the  secretions  the 
sputa  and  even  the  breath  may  give  forth  a  foetid  odor.  Haemoptysis  is  not 
one  of  the  common  symptoms,  being  by  some  declared  rare.  Pain  is  also 
not  common  and  yet  may  be  complained  of  and  then  may  be  pleuritic,  as 
shown  by  the  discovery  of  a  recent  pleurisy  in  the  case  just  narrated. 

On  the  whole,  one  should  remember  that  the  symptoms  and  physical 
signs  are  those  of  fibrosis  and  consequent  diminution  of  respiratory  capacity 
rather  than  of  lung  destruction  as  in  most  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
Herein,  in  fact,  seems  to  lie  the  chief  distinction  between  the  two  classes 
of  cases. 

Physical  Signs.  Inspection. — The  appearance  of  the  chest  is  likely  to 
be  altered  in  accordance  with  the  extent  and  situation  of  the  fibrosis  but 
will  scarcely  present  the  retraction  of  the  apices  seen  in  tuberculosis.  If 
the  lungs  are  extensively  diseased  their  expansion  will  be  diminished  and  there 
may  be  unilateral  retraction  like  that  seen  in  cases  of  cirrhosis  from  other 
cause.  It  is  chiefly  in  cases  of  so-called  syphilitic  phthisis,  however,  that 
inspection  affords  evidence  of  pulmonary  disease. 

Palpation. — The  results  of  palpation  also  depend  upon  the  kind  and  ex- 
tent of  the  changes.  Vocal  fremitus  will  probably  be  increased  in  certain 
areas  over  which  dullness  exists  or  where  the  lung  may  have  undergone 
ulceration.  In  some  cases  of  pronounced  fibrosis  with  pleuritic  thickening 
one  may  be  surprised  to  find  that  pectoral  fremitus  is  actually  decreased. 
Such  increase  of  vibration  as  may  exist  is  likely  to  be  found  over  the  back 
about  the  root  and  central  portions  of  the  lung. 
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Percussion. — Pulmonary  resonance  is  likely  to  suffer  more  or  led 
tion  by  becoming  dull  where  fibrosis  exists,  or  tympanitic  over  broncj 
or  other  cavities  or  where  emphysema  is  present.    According  to  some| 
ities  dullness  occurs  chiefly  in  the  interscapular  regions  about  the 
at  the  base,  although,  as  shown  by  Fowler's  case,  it  may  be  present 
upper  lobe.     The  presence  of  pleural  adhesions  is  also  shown  by  im] 
of  pulmonary  resonance  at  the  bases.    Gummata  are  generally  too  si 
scattered  to  occasion  dullness. 

Auscultation  .—The  breath-sounds  are  likely  to  be  harsh  and  inl 
or  distinctly  bronchial,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pathological | 
They  may,  however,  be  diminished  in  areas  peripheral  to  stenosis  oi 
tube.     In  some  of  the  reported  cases  there  has  been  inspiratory  ant 
tory  stridor  due  to  narrowing  of  larynx,  trachea  or  main  bronchi. 

The  voice  is  apt  to  be  bronchophonies  The  absence  of  moist  rah 
ative  of  softening  has  generally  been  commented  on  by  writers. 
there  may  be  rhonchi,  or  the  ear  may  detect  indefinite  creaking  sonnet 
ated  by  adhesions.  It  is  particularly  significant  if  the  abnormal  soi| 
detected  in  the  middle  and  lower  parts  rather  than  in  the  apices. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  Is  nothing  in  the 
signs  especially  characteristic  of  pulmonary  syphilis.  They  are  all 
may  be  found  in  other  diseases  that  lead  to  interstitial  thickening 
without  bronchial  dilatation  and  the  changes  of  chronic  bronchial 
It  is  especially  worthy  of  note  that  evidences  of  extensive  lung  de^ 
are  not  discoverable.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  these  cases  differ  from| 
ulcerative  tuberculosis. 

Diagnosis.— Thi i  is  possible  only  in  a  limited  number  of  cases 
then  conditions  must  be  favorable  and  the  diagnosis  must  be  arrivt 
exclusion.     The  first  of  these  conditions  is  a  clear  history  of  previous | 
which  has  been  inadequately  treated  or  there  must  be  indubitable 
lues  in  its  tertiary  manifestations. 

Given  such  an  anamnesis  or  such  evidence  of  late  syphilis  in  an  in| 
with  pulmonary  symptoms,  one  may  suspect  the  presence  of  lung 
but  cannot  make  an  absolute  diagnosis,  for  we  know  tuberculosis 
uncommon  in  old  syphilitic  subjects.  The  sputa  must  be  repcate! 
carefully  examined  for  bacilli  should  the  germs  not  be  discovered 
Yet,  even  the  failure  to  recognise  tubercle  bacilli  does  not  of  necessitj 
a  case  as  nontuherculous. 

In  a  case  of  chronic  tuberculosis  that  has  gone  on  to  formation 
or  fibrosis  the  expectoration  may  be  purulent  and  fail  to  contain  b 
these  latter  may  be  present  very  sparingly  and  only  occasionally.     N| 
LwO)  the  failure  to  discover  tubercle  germs  after  repeated  and   pari 
b  over  a  considerable  period  of  time  greatly  strengthens  the  i; 
to  bfl  drawn  from  the  history  and  signs  of  late  syphilis. 

If,  in  addition,  the  examination  of  the  chest  discloses  signs  of  disc 
seem  rather  anomalous  as  regards  their  possible  tuberculous  origin, 
point  clearly  to  fibrosis  of  other  parts  than  the  apex,  the  suspicion 
still  stronger.    This  suspicion  becomes  a  fairly  reasonable  certainty  if 
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of  the  larynx,  trachea  or  bronchi  ia  also  present    There  are  clinicians  who 
would  probably  make  a  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  syphilis  from   such  i 
junction  of  data,  but  I  must  confess  frankly  that  even  under  all  the  circum- 
stances  above  given  i  should  prefer  to  make  a  tentative  rather  than  a  positive 
diagnosis, 

Ab  a  final  resort,  one  might  institute  antisyphilitie  treatment   with  ■ 
to   establishing  a   therapeutic   diagnosis   in    such   doubtful    I  I    cannot 

dispute  those  who  maintain  that  a  marked  improvement  in  general  and 
symptoms  Following  the  energetic  use  of  mercury  and  iodides  makes  fair  the 
assumption  that  the  case  is  syphilitic,     As  emphasised  by  \V<  now  that 

benefit  has  been  said  to  accrue  even  to  tuberculous  patients  from  the  employ- 
ment of  the  remedies  just  mentioned,  and  hence,  although  the  therapeutic 
test  should  he  tried  in  a  suspected  case  it  cannot  be  declared  an  absolute 
proof  of  its  nature. 

The  subject  is  beset  with  many  difficulties  since  it  involves  very 
differential  diagnosis  on  some  points  considered  of  valuable  aid  in  the  d 
ruination  of  the  matter  in  hand.  For  example!  It  lias  been  slated  that  the 
discovery  of  tracheal  nr  bronchial  narrowing  strengthens  materially  the  in- 
ference drawn  from  other  data.  Still,  in  estimating  the  value  of  bronchia] 
stenosis  one  must  carefully  determine,  if  possible,  whether  or  not  it  be  caused 
by  pressure  from  an  aneurysm.  Now,  aneurysm  is  common  in  obi  syphilitic 
subjects  and,  in  fact,  may  he  responsible  for  a  clinical  picture  closely  re- 
sembling the  so-called  syphilitic  phthisis.  Tn  any  suspected  ease,  therefore, 
it   would  be  well  to  subject  the  individual  to  an  X-ray  examination. 

Prom  i he  foregoing  it  is  obvious  that  rare  as  are  eases  of  pulmnnarv 
syphilis  from  a  pathological  standpoint,  they  must  be  still  less  frequent  in 
the  experience  of  the  careful  clinician.  As  remarked  by  Dieulafoy,  one  should 
always  be  on  the  watch  for  such  cases  and  many  times  he  may  suspe* 
has  to  do  with  one  of  them,  but  in  the  diagnosis  he  should  always  exercise 
the  greatest  reserve.  1  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  in  which  syphilis  of  the 
Lungs  seemed  probable  and  yet,  either  because  of  the  discovery  of  tub 
bacilli  or  for  some  other  reason,  1  have  never  yet  been  able  to  make  sucb 
a  diagnosis. 

Prognosis.— -This  cannot  be  considered  very  favorable,  even  if  enerj 
treatment  with  mercury  and  iodide-  be  instituted.    The  general  health  may 
be  hem-tiled  hut  the  changes  suffered  by  the  lungs  cannot  be  removed.      Gum- 
mata   may  be  dissolved,  but  the  fibrosis,  stenoses,  bronchiectases,  etc.,   will 
remain. 

Recurring  haemoptysis  in  a  syphilitic  patient   has  been  known    to   cease 
after  the  prolonged  use  of  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potash,  but    in    mnnv 
eases  symptoms   have   only   been   alleviated,   not   removed,     Neve 
patient   should  always  be  given   the  benefit  nf  the  doubt   in  the 
;i  relative  vun>  may  be  established.    The  fact  that  individuals  suf*** 
so-called  syphilitic  phthisis  have  come  to  autopsy  when  under 
clinicians  of  great  skill  and  experience  proves  sufficiently  the  ser 
of  the  disease. 

Infants  who  are  the  subjects  of  inherited  syphilis  of  the  lung 
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\  -Ulbhorn.  On  Iht*  other  hand,  instances  arc  on  record  of  sue 
haying  reached  adult  age.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  prognosi 
upon  the-  extent  and  nature  of  the  pathological  changes.  If  the  eh 
long  enough  to  demonstrate  its  ability  to  breathe,  hope  may  lie  t 
of  its  living  if  appropriate  lr<*ntni«'nt  be  begun. 

Treatment.  —  It  goes  without  saying  thai   this  should  be  tin 
use  of  mercury  and  iodides    Fortunately  the  modern  management  < 
is  such  an  to  render  the  liability  to  pulmonary  lues  less  than  forme 
this  fact,  as  suggested  by   Fracukel,  may  he  attributed  the  incrcas 
i>f  smh  cases. 

In   addition,   the   employment   of   modern    hygienic   measures 
adopted.     These  include  trash  air,  nourishing  diet  and  strict   modi 
Vision,   the   same   as   in   Ci*Q4   uf  chronic   pulmonary   tuberculosis. 
detailed  description  of  these  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  chapter. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII 

ECH1N0C0CCU8  CYST  OF  THE  LUNG8 

^Etiology. — Echinococcu8  or  hydatid  disease,  unlike  the  affections  that 
have  been  considered,  is  due  to  the  action  of  an  animal  parasite,  the  tenia 
echinococcus.  This  variety  of  tapeworm  infests  the  dog  and  wolf  and  hence 
echinococcus  disease  in  man  is  most  common  among  communities  in  which 
the  dog  is  a  frequent  household  pet.  It  is  more  rarely  met  with  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  than  in  some  other  countries,  especially 
Australia,  Iceland  and  Germany.  The  disease  occurs  far  less  frequently  in 
the  lungs  than  in  other  organs,  particularly  the  liver,  and  hence  this  form 
of  pulmonary  disease  is  one  of  great  rarity  in  this  country. 

Of  85  cases  of  hydatid  disease  collected  by  Osier  the  lungs  or  pleura 
were  affected  in  but  6,  or  about  7  per  cent,  which  agrees  fairly  well  with 
the  percentage  of  pulmonary  cases  found  by  most  other  writers.  Neisser 
found  the  lungs  to  be  the  seat  of  the  disease  in  7.44  per  cent,  while  the 
combined  figures  of  Davaine,  Cobbold,  Finsen  and  Neisser  give  8.3  as  the 
percentage  of  pulmonary  cases  (West).  On  the  other  hand,  the  figures  col- 
lected by  Thomas  in  Australasia  show  the  lungs  involved  in  16.56  per  cent 
(Fowler).  This  is  an  exceptionally  high  percentage,  since  of  1,897  cases  of 
echinococcus  disease  collected  by  Thomas  from  all  parts  of  the  world  the 
lungs  were  affected  in  11.59  per  cent.  The  liver  is  far  more  often  affected, 
its  relation  to  hydatid  disease  of  the  lungs  being  as  6.5  to  1  in  Europe  and 
4  to  1  in  Australasia  (Fowler  and  Godlee). 

The  invasion  of  man  by  this  parasite  is  accomplished  in  consequence  of 
the  discharge  in  the  excrement  of  the  dog  of  many  hundreds  of  the  ova 
of  the  tenia  echinococcus  and  of  their  lodgment  upon  edible  plants  or  in 
water.  Consequently,  it  is  through  the  ingestion  of  infected  water  or  un- 
cooked plants  that  the  ova  gain  access  to  the  alimentary  tract  of  human 
beings  and  the  relatively  frequent  localization  in  the  liver.  It  is  also  very 
possible  that  the  eggs  of  the  worm  may  invade  the  system  of  an  individual 
through  the  inhalation  of  dust.  It  is  this  circumstance  that  may  explain 
the  relatively  greater  frequency  of  hydatid  disease  of  the  lungs  in  Australasia, 
since  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  as  compared  with  Europe  would  favor 
the  occurrence  of  dust. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  the  ova  are  taken  into  the  gastro-intestinal 

tract  and  that  thence  the  embryo  is  carried  in  the  blood-stream  to  the  lungs. 

Fraenkel  doubts  the  likelihood  of  the  larva1  being  able  to  pass  the  capillaries 

of  the  portal  vein  and  thus  to  reach  the  inferior  vena  cava.     He  thinks  it 
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far  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  penetrate  the  wall  of  the  pharynx 
or  o'sophagus,  enter  the  tributaries  of  the  superior  vena  cava  aiul  by  this 
vessel  are  carried  to  the  right  heart  and  thence  into  the  pulmonary  artery 
ami  lungs;  or  that  the  embryo  passes  down  the  intestines  and,  at  Length 
piercing  the  wall,  enters  the  branches  of  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  veins 
which  discharge  their  contents  into  the  inferior  vena  cava  without  passing 
through  the  liver,  ami  the  embryo  is  so  carried  to  the  right  ventricle  and 
lungs.  Without  wishing  to  deny  the  possibility  of  this  mode  of  ingress,  I 
vet  maintain  that  there  is  in  this  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  frequent 
invasion  of  the  human  lungs  in  Australasia. 

The  very  fact  that  in  this  part  of  the  globe  the  inhabitants  show  a  markedly 
greater  percentage  of  cases  of  primary  echinoeoccus  of  the  lungs  presupposes 
some  other  channel  of  infection.  According  to  Leukart's  measurements  the  ova 
of  this  worm  have  a  diameter  of  0,017  mm.  to  ft.03  mm.  which,  as  remarked 
bj  Kraenkel,  is  twice  that  of  a  human  red  blood  cell;  so  that  their  size  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  their  being  transported  by  the  cellular  ingredients 
of  the  blood,  but  is,  on  the  other  hand,  minute  enough  to  favor  their  con- 
veyance in  the  dust  of  the  atmosphere.  Nevertheless,  the  inhalation  of  the 
ova  is  far  less  likely  than  their  ingestion  along  with  food  and  drink,  and 
heme  the  relative  frequency  of  the  liver  as  the  scat  of  the  disease. 

Secondary  involvement  of  the  lungs  and  pleura  is  easy  of  explanation 
and  is  favored  by  hydatid  disease  of  the  liver.  The  cyst  penetrates  the 
diaphragm  and  forces  its  way  into  the  pleural  cavity  or  through  this  into 
the  lung.  Hence  it  is  that  the  right  lung  is  a  more  frequent  seat  of  secondary 
echinoeoccus  disease  than  is  the  left. 

Morbid  Anatomy. —Echinoeoccus  disease  of  the  lungs  appears  as  cysts 
or  hydatids  which  may  he  either  single  or  multiple.  The  cyst  consists  of  a 
structureless,  stratified  envelope  of  which  the  outer  layer  is  known  as  the 
ectocysl  and  the  inner  as  the  eiuloeyst.  This  hitter  is  granular  and  has  the 
property  of  reproducing  other  so-called  daughter-cyste  by  a  process  of  bud- 
ding, and  hence  it   is  also  designated  the  parenchymatous  layer. 

The  contents  of  the  hydatid  consists  of  a  transparent,  imnalhuminmis  fluid 
rich  in  chloride  of  sodium  and  containing,  as  its  distinguishing  character- 
isiie,  the  salts  of  succinic  acid.  Soolices  with  their  characteristic  hooklets 
(Plate  IX)  and  secondary  daughter  or  brood  cysts  may  also  but  not  con- 
stantly be  found  within  the  hydatid.  The  amount  of  the  fluid  contents  varies 
within  iride  limits,  from  half  a  pint  in  a  single  t-xA  to  even  I  so  minces,  as  in 
Vigla's  case  (W.  Fox),  which  the  latter  author  thinks  must  have  been  intra- 
pleural. 

As  is  apparent  from  what  was  just  said  regarding  the  quantity  of  the 
fluid  echinoeoccus  cysts  may  differ  much  in  size  as  well  as  in  number,  When 
but  a  single  hydatid  exists  it  is  usually  of  considerable  dimension  and  may 
be  BO  large  as  to  occasion  serious  prossurc-enVets,  even  to  the  compression 
of  the  entire  lung.  Multiple  cysts  arc  also  found  and,  according  to  Lebert, 
are  more  common  than  single  ones.  They  may  he  multilocular  or  may  be 
scattered  throughout  the  lungs.  In  some  instances  they  have  been  so  minute 
as  to  require  the  microscope   for   their  ditfeivntiation  from   tubercles.     The 
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right  lung  is  affected  more  often  than  is  the  left,  and  the  lower  lobe  is  the 
favorite  seat  of  the  disease  although  the  upper  lobe  does  not  escape.  The 
hydatids  may  be  intrapleural  or  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  lung  and 
invade  the  pleural  cavity  secondarily  by  growth  or  rupture. 

As  the  echinococcus  cyst  increases  in  size  it  causes  compression  of  the 
surrounding  parenchyma  which  may  display  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
pressure  or  may  show  a  growth  of  fibrous  tissue  surrounding  the  hydatid 
and  forming  an  envelope  or  capsule.  Such  a  fibrous  encapsulating  zone  is 
said  to  be  less  common  in  the  lung,  however,  than  in  the  liver.  Occasional 
further  effects,  on  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung,  are  inflammation  (pneu- 
monia) and  gangrene.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  organ  may  become  fibroid. 
Pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  exist  as  an  accidental  complication,  of  which 
an  example  will  be  found  in  a  case  to  be  subsequently  narrated  in  this 
chapter. 

Rupture  of  the  cyst  may  occur  with  evacuation  of  its  contents  through 
the  bronchi  and  the  mouth;  or  the  discharge  may  be  into  the  pleural  cavity 
with  consequent  pneumothorax  or  empyema.  After  the  evacuation  of  its 
contents  the  hydatid  may  collapse  and  the  disease  become  ultimately  healed; 
or  infection  of  the  cyst-wall  or  surrounding  lung  may  take  place,  and  either 
abscess  or  gangrene  be  the  result.  In  rare  instances  the  hydatid  may  be 
converted  into  a  puttylike  mass  by  the  deposit  of  lime  salts,  and  the  disease 
be  thus  arrested. 

Secondary  echinococcus  disease  of  the  lung  occurs  less  frequently  than 
does  the  primary  form  (Hosier  and  Peiper).  It  takes  place  most  commonly 
in  consequence  of  the  perforation  of  a  hydatid  of  the  liver  through  the 
diaphragm  into  the  pleural  cavity  and  thence  into  the  lung,  or  directly  into 
this  latter,  by  reason  of  adhesions  between  the  diaphragmatic  and  pulmonary 
pleurae  (Fig.  87). 

In  an  interesting  case  of  Fraenkel's  reported  by  Aschoff  the  left  lung 
and  pleural  cavity  communicated  by  means  of  a  fistula  several  centimeters 
in  length  with  a  necrotic  cavity  nearly  the  size  of  two  fists,  which  was  situ- 
ated between  the  spleen  and  the  diaphragm  and  contained  echinococcus  cysts. 
The  primary  seat  of  the  disease  in  this  case  was  in  the  spleen. 

Symptoms. — French  writers,  and  following  them  Fraenkel,  distinguish 
three  stages  of  the  disease.  This  appears  to  me  to  simplify  the  subject,  and 
hence  will  be  the  plan  adopted  in  this  work. 

First  Stage. — This  is  the  period  during  which  symptoms  are  either  quite 
latent  or  are  such  as  suggest  some  pulmonary  complaint  of  which  the  precise 
nature  is  not  at  all  clear.  For  the  most  part,  the  individual  remains  in 
apparently  good  health  and  nutrition.  Fever  is  absent  and  emaciation  does 
not  occur,  although  exceptions  in  these  respects  may  be  noted.  According 
to  Dieulafoy,  the  one  symptom  of  importance  and  significance  is  hemop- 
tysis. This  is  usually  of  small  amount,  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time  and,  according  to  Delgrange,  is  rarely 
absent  altogether.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  definite  lung-findings  in  this 
stage  the  haemoptysis  is  very  likely  to  suggest  the  presence  of  tubercle  in 
the  lung. 
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Pintrisif  is  another  early  symptom  mi   which  particular  >ire—   is  hud  by 

Dioulafoy  ami  which,  according  to  Marconnet,  occurs  in  repetitions  and  may 

inn  an  exudate  that   may  undergo  absorption  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

Other  symptoms  in  this  stage  are  not  usual  and  must  depend  for  their 
development  upon  the  extent  and  number  of  the  cysts.  Thus,  it  is  said  that 
dyspnoea  And  troublesome  rough  have  been  noted. 

Second  Stage* — This  macks  the  phase  of  the  complaint  in  which  physical 
signs  appear  in  the  lungs.  These  are  areas  of  dullness  with  diminution  of 
tactile  fremitus  and  alteration  in  the  breath-sound.-.  Pol  the  most  part  theee 
arc  enfeebled  or  abolished,  although  it  is  stated  that  exaggerated  and  even 


Fig.  87,— Serauii la ry  eehinocoeeua  eyita  of  tlu>  limp,     ((imloe.) 


bronchial  breathing  may  be  heard.  As  might  be  expected  from  what  was 
said  concerning  the  lower  lobes  being  the  seat  of  predilection,  the  signs  point" 
ing  fco  echinococcua  disease  of  the  lungs  are  to  be  especially  sought  for  at 

ihe  hot  torn  of  the  cheat. 

Special  weight  is  attached  to  the  contour  of  the  dull  area,  tin's  heing 
curvilinear  with  its  convexity  upward.  French.*  directed  particular  atten- 
tion to  this  peculiarity  in  cases  of  secondary  hydatids  growing  into  the  lung 
from  the  liver,  hut  Fraenkel  says  it  may  he  present  when  the  tumor  is 
situated  in  the  middle  or  upper  part  of  the  lung.  This  author  also  mentions 
,i     highly  significant  the  sudden   transition   from  diminished  or  even  absent 
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stated  that  the  disease  may  burst  into  both  the  pleural  sac  and  the  bronchi 
( Fraenkel ) . 

The  bursting  of  a  hydatid  of  the  liver  into  the  lungs  and  its  discharge 
by  the  mouth  may  be  evinced  by  the  expectoration  of  fluid  or  pus  having  a 
yellow  hue  from  admixture  with  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile — bilirubin. 
This  is  possible  only  when  communication  exists  between  the  cyst  and  the 
bile  passages.  The  occurrence  of  such  an  expectorate  following  symptoms 
pointing  to  escape  of  fluid  from  the  lungs  should  always  instigate  to  a 
careful  search  in  the  sputum  for  the  characteristic  booklets  and  fragments 
of  cyst-walls,  or  what  is  known  as  the  chitinous  envelope.  In  skin  than 
one  case  this  has  led  to  the  correct  diagnosis.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  perforation  of  the  lung  by  a  hydatid  of  the  liver  is  only  likely  to 
take  place  when  the  pleural  surfaces  are  adherent.  Otherwise  the  rupture 
may  occur  into  the  pleural  cavity. 

In  this  thinl  stage  there  are  symptoms  pointing  to  serious  disease  of  the 
pulmonary  parenchyma,  such  as  chronic  cough  with  more  or  less  expectora- 
tion of  purulent  material,  progressive  loss  of  strength  and  flesh,  dyspnoea  and 
fever.  This  last  is  not  likely  to  be  marked,  however,  unless  the  cyst  has 
become  infected,  a  not  infrequent  occurrence.  In  such  an  event  the  pyrexia 
may  assume  a  distinctly  hectic  type. 

A  very  singular  phenomenon  that  has  been  observed  to  precede  or  attend 
the  rupture  of  the  cyst,  and  on  which  Dieulafoy  and  others  have  laid  stress 
from  a  diagnostic  standpoint,  is  urticaria.  The  eruption  may  precede  or 
follow  the  escape  of  the  cyst  contents  and  has  been  observed  after  puncture. 
From  experiments  on  animals  into  which  the  eehmoeoeeus  fluid  was  in- 
jected with  resulting  urticaria,  inflammation  and  even  death,  it  has  been 
assumed  thai  the  phenomenon  is  due  to  absorption  of  toxins,  a  toxalbumin 
(Viron)  contained  in  the  hydatid  fluid. 

Two  interesting  instances  in  which  this  symptom  was  observed  are  nar- 
rated  by  Dieulafoy  and  briefly  mentioned  by  Fracnkel  as  follows;  One  was 
the  case  of  a  forty-year-old  man  who,  for  four  months,  bad  suffered  from 
rurnioptvses  and  al tacks  of  dyspmea  strongly  suggesting  asthma.  This 
seemed  the  more  likely  as  examinations  of  the  chest  were  entirely  negative. 
Suddenly,  during  a  paroxysm  of  severe  cough,  he  expectorated  a  large  quan- 
tity of  purulent  sputum  which  was  followed  by  the  outbreak  of  urticaria. 
This  led  to  a  careful  microscopic  examination  of  the  sputa  with  the  resulting 
discovery  of  characteristic  booklets.  The  second  ease  was  that  of  one  of 
Dieulafov's  pupils  who.  for  ten  months,  had  suffered  from  haemoptysis  and 
loss  of  weight  which  occasioned  a  belief  in  his  having  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis. One  evening  the  young  man  suddenly  experienced  a  chill  with  urti- 
caria. The  next  morning  he  expectorated  abundant  purulent  sputum  together 
with  an  echinococcus  cyst  of  the  size  of  a  nut. 

The    following  case  of  echinococcus   disease,  which   I  had   the   privilege 

xamining  and   which   was  reported    by    Dr.    C.   G.   Grulee   in   Sun/ fry. 

Gynecology  and  Obstetrics,  October,    1905,   is  here  reproduced   because  of 

its  unusual   interest.     It  displays  well  the  features  of  the  affection  and  is 

therefore  also  instructive. 


t,  1905.  <m  the 


*»  a 


of  I*.  Man-.    Sheraiu'  1  ral; 

the  prrrow  jwn     She  could   talk  no 
the  favtorj  ©f  the  ewe  k  very  imperfect     We 
been  tnnUed  far  four  nnths  «ith  en   . 

whieb,  at  times,  bad  href 
and  had  lost  forty  pout; 
roong  woman  who  could  n 
above  a  vhi*per  and  whose  facial  expression  was  that  of  fear,  the  fcj 
vide  and  staring.  Tongue  dry  and  (beared.  Heart;  on  percussion 
dwIlncM  from  the  right  border  of  the  sternum  to  threv- fourth?  ine 
left  of  the  nipple  line  and  above,  as  high  as  the  thini  ril>. 
loud*  -tolic  murmur  was  heard,  while  over  the  pulmonic  ai 

\  loud  systolic  murmur.    The  lungs  showed  dullness  anteri 
t  the  right  upper  lobe,  with  some  dullne-  riorij 

left   upper  lobe.      Low  down  posteriorly.  just   to  the  right   of   the 
column  was  ;i  small  area,  about  the  size  of  the  palm,  over  which  tlu 
somewhat  tympanitic.     On  auscultation  moist   rules  ai 
filial  breathing  were  heard  over  the  right  upper  lobe,  and  a  few  muc 
Ihc  middle  IoIh-;  w»mc  bronchial  breathing  was  heard  over  the  h 
and  a  f«*w  moi-t  rales  in  the  left  axillary  region.    In  the  abdomen 
a    pregnanl    Uterus   reaching   to  the  umbilicus,   fYrtal   movements    b 
served,     Vaginal  examination  ahowed  the  usual  signs  of  pn^nancw 
Proui  iln'  lung-finding?  a  diagnosis  nf  pulmonary  tuberci 

examination  of  the  sputum  confirmed.    During  her  stay  in  the 
h-  i    cough  Waa  very  violent  and  she  expectorated  large  quantities  of 
material.    Only  once  did  her  temperature  rise  above  99°  F.  and  at  tl 
wm  only  JMUj     P.     Il«r  pulse  ranged  from  96  to  128.     The   most 
MVinptom  was  tin.-  extreme  dyspnoea.     Once  her  respirations  were  2i 
minute,  hut   tlriu  was  for  n  short  time  only,  most  nf  the  time  the 
I M»ii-  being   from    lf>  to  fiO  per  minute.     In  order  to  got  sufficient 
patient    was  compelled    to  sil    up   in   bed   and  then  her  breathing    w 
la  I  k>  rod.     On  the  5th  of  April   tin    patient  coughed  up  a  small   eft 
rine  e»r»i Soieler  in  diameter.     This  whs  unruptured,  and  showed  what 
to  he  miIm  \>k     The  fluid  of  this  cyst  failed  to  show  any  booklets 
largo   mi  miter  of  small   round   bodies    found   within  the  echinooocCttfi 
were  seen.     The  wall  of  the  ey<l  showed  the  characteristic    laminated 
nneo.     After  this  lite  sputum  was  examined  several  times   for  hookb 
without  miivi'h^.     tin  ttie  Morning  **(  the  10th  the  blood  showed   $J 
i.  ,1    lilootl  corpuscles,   IS>,000  white  blood-corpuscles,  of  which   88.3   ti 
were  polymorphonuclears,  «.«s  p»T  cent  large  mononuclears,  3.9  j 
mononuclears,  no  eosinophiles,  hemoglobin  so  per  cent   (Tall. 
patient  died  suddenly  at   6   r.\i.  tin4  evening  of  the  10th,  and 
afterward  ihe  child  was  delivered  through  a  median  abdominal  i 
child  hreailnnl  oiue  or  twice  and  then  died  in  spite  of  all  effort-  t. 

On  the  morning  o\'  the  12th  an  nutops>  u.iv  held.    It  was  n« 
to  open  the  cranial  cavity,     Thoraa      \     tluid  was  found  in 
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cavity;  the  loft  was  free  from  adhesion*,  hut  the  right  apex  was  firmly 
adherent  to  the  thoracic  wall.  Throughout  both  lungs  could  he  palpated 
rounded  masses  (Fig.  87),  some  nearly  as  largo  as  a  heirs  egg.  The  left 
lung  crepitated  throughout,  hut  the  right  upper  lobe  was  almost  solid  and  in 
the  middle  and  lower  lobes  could  he  felt  hard,  shot  like  bodies,  irregular 
in  outline.  On  section  the  left  lung  showed  several  large  echinococcus  cysts 
throughout  both  lobes,  varying  in  size  from  that  oi  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's 
v^.  No  focus  of  tuberculosis  was  found  in  either  lobe.  The  right  lung, 
on  section,  showed  practically  the  nine  distribution  of  echinococcus  cysts, 
the  number  being,  if  anything,  slightly  greater.  The  entire  right  upper 
M>e  bad  a  honeycombed  appearance,  more  marked  in  the  upper  than  in  iho 
tower  portion,  and  gate  oft*  a  casco-purulent  material.  Disseminated  tuber- 
culosis existed  in  the  middle  and  lower  lobe.  The  area  of  tympany  previously 
described  was  found  to  l>e  just  below  a  large  cyst  located  in  the  upper  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  right  lower  lobe.  This  sign  is  considered  characteristic 
by  Behr.  This  cyst  was  removed  wit  bout  rupturing.  Examination  of  the 
fluid  showed  the  absence  of  albumin  and  sugar  and  the  presence  of  a  large 
amount  of  sodium  chloride.     Microscopically,  the  fluid  contained  many  pro- 

rous  vesicles,  in  which  the  characteristic  echinococcus  embryo  could  he 
seen.  The  wall  had  the  characteristic  laminated  appearand1,  and  on  its 
interna]  surface  were  seen  numerous  daughter-cysts.  In  removing  the  cyst 
the  fingers  became  covered  with  a  thick  viscid  material,  the  pericystic  fluid. 
The  lung-tissue  surrounding  the  pericystic  cavity  showed  a  tbin  conned iw- 
tissue  layer,  in  which  there  were  numerous  small  blood-vessels.  Some  of 
the  larger  cysts  in  the  right  lung  had  become  infected,  the  cystic  Quid  being 
purulent.  A  smear  of  tins  tin  id  showed  a  pure  culture  of  streptococcus. 
Several  of  tin-  cyst-  connected  directly  with  the  pulmonary  vessels,  showing 
that  the  infection  was  by  way  of  the  blond.  In  the  lung  substance  numerous 
typical  tubercles  were  seen.  The  central  portions  of  (be  lungs  were  nearly 
tree  from  cysts,  most  of  the  latter  occurring  peripherally  in  the  lung  sub- 
stance or  just   beneath  the  pleura.     The  peribronchial   lymph  glands  showed 

OUfl  and  calcareous  degeneration.  On  examination  the  heart  was  found 
to  he  free  from  change,  except  for  the  presence  of  a  cyst  the  size  of  |  pigeon's 
v^g*  in  tbe  posterior  wall  of  the  right  auricle.  This  cyst  bad  ruptured  in- 
ternally, and  a  clot  was  found  adherent  to  its  endocardial  opening.  When 
this  clot  was  removed  several  daughter-cysts  varying  in  size  from  a  nin-head 
to  a  pea  escaped  into  the  cavity.  The  walls  of  this  cyst  seenied  dryer  and 
harder  than  those  of  tbe  lung.  A  section  through  the  cyst  and  heart-walls 
showed  that  the  musculature  of  the  latter  had  undergone  no  appreciable 
change,  hut  there  was  a  thin  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  between  this  and  the 
cyst-wall.  The  stomach  and  intestine-  were  not  removed  hut  eareful  external 
examination  failed  to  show  any  trace  of  echinococcus.  The  spleen  showed  no 
change.  In  tbe  kidneys  was  observed  a  slight  degree  of  chronic  parenchyma- 
tous degeneration.  The  uterus  -bowed  the  characteristic-  of  ;i  pregnant 
uterus  at  six  months,  the  placenta  being  attached,  to  its  posterior  wall.  No 
trace  of  echinococcus  disease  was  >een  in  other  organs  than  the  heart  and 
lungs." 
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The  production  of  a  zone  of  tympany  bordering  one  >>('  dullness,  as  in 
tli is  case,  ami  said  to  he  considered  characteristic  by  Bchr  ran  certainly  not 
be  peculiar  to  this  disease,  for,  si  nee  it  is  cursed  by  relaxation  of  the  paren- 
chyma from  compression  by  a  mass  in  its  immediate  proximity,  the  tympa- 
nitic' resonance  may  occur  in  any  other  form  of  tumor  as  well  as  hydatid. 
Alter  rupture  a  zone  of  tympany  may  be  detected  over  the  former  site  of 
the  cyst,  the  same  as  in  case  of  cavity  from  any  other  cause. 

Auscultation.— Until  the  disease  has  reaehed  the  stage  in  which  clinical 
findings  become  apparent,  auscultation  yields  wholly  QegEtive  results.  When, 
at  length,  the  n  has  attained  such  a  degree  Ifl  to  occasion  considerable 

compression  of  the  surrounding  tissue,  the  breath-sounds  are  correspondingly 
altered  but  do  not  display  distinctive  characters.  Over  the  area  of  dull. 
I  here  may  be  diminished  or  even  absent  breathing  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  lung  substance  accessible  or  pervious  to  the  inspired  air.  In 
the  portion  of  the  parenchyma  surrounding  the  tumor  the  conditions  favor- 
ing the  ingress  of  air  are  such  that  the  heath-sounds  may  approach  the 
normal.  Hence,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  it  is  considered  highly 
significant  if  the  respiratory  murmur  is  found  to  change  suddenly  from 
nearly  total  or  complete  inaudibility  to  loud  or  even  exaggerated  respiration. 

Similar  changes  in  the  Voice-SOUnds  are  or  should  be  also  detected,  en- 
feeblcment  over  the  area  occupied  by  the  hydatid  and  intensification  where 
the  pulmonary  tissue  is  atelectatic.  If  rales  are  present,  they  are  due  to 
associated  changes  not  to  the  echinoeoccus  disease  itself.  After  rupture  and 
discharge  of  the  cyst,  the  vocal  signs  may  be  such  as  pertain  to  a  cavity. 

Diagnosis. — -This  can    be   only    inferential    as    long   as   rupture   ami   dis- 
charge of  the  cyst  contents  through  the  bronchi  do  not  occur,  or  unless  the 
nature  of  the  case  can   lie  established   by  puncture.     If,   in   either  event,  a 
>    clear  fluid  is  obtained   having  the  characters  previously  described,   the  diag- 
nosis   may    be    tolerably    assured    even    without    the    discovery    of    fragment  - 

of  hydatid  membrane,  daughter-cysts  and  booklets.  There  la  no  other  affec- 
tion In  which  fluid  of  this  character  may  be  expelled  with  the  act  of  cough- 
ing. The  mere  expectoration  of  abundant  purulent  material  during  a  parox- 
i  yam  of  cough  does  no!  bespeak  the  bursting  of  a  hydatid;  it  only  suggest* 
it.  Careful  microscopic  inspection  of  the  sputa  must  then  be  made,  for  the 
possible  recognition  of  the  ingredients  mentioned. 

Likewise,  the  sudden  appearance  of  yellow  expectoration  is  only  sugg< 
since  it  may  come  from  a  ruptured  liver  abscess;  however,  it  warrants  a 
minute  search  in  the  sputa  for  booklets  and  cysts  or  portions  of  them.  The 
sudden  eruption  of  urticaria  either  shortly  prior  to  the  unexpected  expectora- 
tion of  purulent  sputa,  or  soon  thereafter,  is  so  singular  a  phenomenon  and 
has  been  observed  by  such  trustworthy  authorities  as  to  render  this  sign  of 
great  value.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  a  diagnosis,  however,  in  the  undoubted 
absence  of  the  pathognomonic  bodies  enumerated  or  of  a  transparent  fluid 
expectorate  which,  on  chemical  analysis,  is  found  nonalburninous  and  rich 
in  chloride  of  sodium  ami  succinic  acid  or  its  salts. 

On  physical  signs  alone  it  is  very  doubtful  if  a  positive  recognition  of 
echinococcus  disease  of  the  lungs  can  ever  be  made.     It  may  be  possible, 
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however,  when  signs  of  pulmonary  disease  or  haemoptysis  are  associated  with 
data  pointing  to  hydatid  of  the  liver  or  other  abdominal  organs. 

Exploratory  puncture  of  an  echinococcus  cyst  of  the  lung  is  said  to  be 
fraught  with  grave  danger  and  is  not  to  be  recommended.  In  corroboration 
of  this  assertion  Fraenkel  cites  MaydTs  figures  as  follows:  of  11  cases  in 
which  this  procedure  was  carried  out,  all  proved  fatal  within  a  shorter  or 
longer  time  thereafter.  Five  died  in  from  three  days  to  a  month  and  6  in 
from  a  few  minutes  to  twenty-four  hours  after  the  puncture.  Death  is  said 
to  occur  either  with  signs  of  pulmonary  oedema  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  cyst  through  the  mouth.  These  unfortunate 
sequels  are  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme 
tension  of  the  cyst,  its  contents  leak  out  through  the  site  of  puncture.  Cough 
is  thereby  excited  and  the  expiratory  effort  incident  to  this  act  causes  a 
still  greater  leakage  of  the  fluid  into  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  with  signs 
of  oedema. 

Differential  Diagnosis.  (1)  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. — This  is  probably 
the  disease  with  which  echinococcus  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded.  This 
arises  mainly  from  the  similarity  of  the  symptoms  in  both  affections  prior  to 
the  discharge  of  the  cyst.  A  positive  differentiation  in  the  two  first  stages 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  discovery  of  tubercle  bacilli,  and  even  when 
rupture  of  the  hydatid  takes  place  the  microscope  must  settle  the  nature  of 
the  case,  since  in  tuberculosis  the  discharge,  through  the  mouth,  of  a  lung 
abscess  or  acutely  caseous  focus  may  occur. 

As  far  as  the  lung  findings  are  concerned  it  may  be  remembered  that 
tuberculosis  is  an  apex  disease  and  echinococcus  disease  is  ordinarily  basic. 
That  this  difference  cannot  be  relied  upon  is  proven  by  Grulee's  case  nar- 
rated previously. 

(2)  Solid  Tumors. — The  main  difference  lies  in  the  far  greater  likelihood 
of  pronounced  pressure  effects  in  neoplasms.  In  these,  moreover,  symptoms 
pointing  to  bursting  of  the  tumor  do  not  occur.  If  sudden  expectoration  of 
a  large  amount  of  purulent  sputa  should  take  place,  for  any  reason,  it  will 
not  contain  hooklets,  etc.  There  may  be  a  great  similarity  in  the  clinical 
manifestations  in  other  respects;  but  malignant  disease  is  very  apt  to  give 
rise  to  pleuritis  with  an  exudate  which,  when  aspirated,  is  not  at  all  like 
the  contents  of  a  pleural  echinococcus. 

(3)  Rupture  of  a  Subphrenic  Abscess  into  the  Lung  and  Bronchi. — The 
antecedent  history  is  quite  different  and  is  likely  to  be  that  of  a  chronic 
disorder  of  some  one  of  the  abdominal  viscera  rather  than  of  a  chronic 
pulmonary  complaint  with  haemoptysis.  Careful  study  of  the  signs  will 
usually  disclose  the  fact  that  the  cavity  is  situated  between  the  diaphragm 
and  liver  with  upward  compression  of  the  lung.  There  are  no  hooklets  or 
echinococcus  cysts  in  the  pus.  For  other  points  of  difference  the  reader 
is  referred  to  works  on  surgery  dealing  with  subphrenic  abscess. 

(4)  Primary  Echinococcus  of  the  Liver  or  Spleen. — Under  some  circum- 
stances a  hydatid  of  an  organ  situated  below  the  diaphragm  may  occasion 
objective  symptoms  that  render  its  differentiation  from  one  of  the  lung 
very  necessary.     Particular  attention  must  be  given  to   the   shape  of   the 
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iver  or  spleen,  as  the  ea*e  may  be,  to  the  detection  of  incmiuliti* 
it  line  or  even  of  an  elastic,  ^ein  (fluctuating  tumefaction  and   lo   ll| 
t\\r  phenomena.     It  is  also  most  important  to  study  carefully  I  he 
if  dullness  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  chest  and  the  respiratory  play 
liaphragm,  since  in  this  way  it  may  be  possible  to  recognize   the 
le  tumor's  encroaching  upon  the  lung  rather  than  having  its  pnma[ 
it.     In  most  instances,  probably,  the  determination  of  the  quest U 
answered  by  rupture  and  discharge  of  the  cyst  through  the  bronchi 
(5)    Primary  Eclnnovoccus  of  the  Pleura, — This  is  almost   next 
ffiible  of  differentiation  from  one  of  the  lung,  but   fortunately  is  n 
[frequency  as  compared  with  the  latter.     Of  23  intrathoracic  cysts  i 
►coccus  origin,  Davaine  is  said  to  have  seen  but  one  of  the  pleural 
ippearance  of  a  cyst  growing  through  the  chest- wall   speaks   for   ei 
leural  or  extrapleural  ecbiuococcus. 

The  X-ray  is  Diagnosis. — Very  little  opportunity  has   been   a| 
n-*st  experts  in   the  use  of  the  Roentgen  ray  for  the  study  of  the 
*w  under  consideration.    1  find  that  both  Fraenkel  and  Francis  II.  \X\ 
ite  the  observations  of  Levy- Darn  and  Zadek  and  hence  I  ipiote  the  fn| 
abstract  of  their  case  taken  from  Williams's  work: 

The  patient  was  a  robust  man;  he  had  been  a  butcher.     In  IK^T 
dyspnoea,  haemoptysis,  expectoration  of  pus  sometimes  streaked  with 
tubercle  bacilli  were  not  found.    In  November,  lsi*8,  echinococci  wen 
the  expectoration. 
The  signs  by  percussion  and  auscultation  were  not  decisive,  but  ai 
lination  showed  a  shadow  about   5  centimeters   long  and    I  ceni 
id,  with  a  light  in- 
kier and  a  dark  edge, 
'his    shadow    was    coll- 
ected   with    the    dia- 
bragni    by    a    abort, 
treak.     The  diaphragm 
pulled    up    at    the 
I  unction    of   this    streak 
>r  band,  and  could  tint 
hi  tract  in  full  inspira- 
tion  as   Weil    as   on    the 
left    side.      In    the    left 
lung  there   was  an  oval 
Hack   shadow   about    the 
size  of  a  plum.     These 
shadows   were   found    to 
have  a  central  position. 

"The  conclusions 
from  the  X-ray  examin- 
ation  were   as    follows: 

the  patient  bad  two  separate  areas  of  echinococci.  one  in  ihe  ri«,fhi  and 
the  left  lung.     Their  central  position  explained  the  negative  result 


Fia.  88. — Skinjn;rupli  of  tbor;j\  >»f  jvincnt  wifh  i» 
disease.      (FronikelJ 
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cussion.  As  the  middle  portion  of  the  area  in  the  right  lung  was  light,  it 
was  probable  that  the  echinococci  were  discharged  from  that  side  and  that 
the  cavity  had  become  filled  with  air,  but  were  still  present  in  the  left  lung 
as  indicated  by  the  dark  area." 

Fig.  88,  taken  from  FraenkePs  work,  is  a  reproduction  of  Levy-Dorn's 
original  skiagraph  and  shows  well  the  two  areas  above  described. 

Prognosis. — This  is  most  grave  as  shown  by  statistics,  Davaine  having 
found  that  death  occurred  in  two-thirds  of  his  collected  cases  (Fraenkel). 
Such  a  termination  may  be  expected  in  cases  not  open  to  definite  diagnosis 
and  operative  interference  or  when  the  disease  is  not  evacuated  by  way  of 
the  bronchi.  If  the  affection  can  be  recognized  and  subjected  to  pneumotomy, 
the  results  will  generally  be  favorable,  Tuffier  having  reported  a  cure  in 
90  per  cent  of  cases  operated  upon  by  him.  The  figures  from  Hearn  are 
not  encouraging.  Of  144  cases  collected  by  Hearn,  recovery  took  place  in 
62  and  death  in  82 ;  and  of  the  62  which  recovered  the  fortunate  result  was 
attributable  to  expectoration  of  the  echinococcus  in  45  instances.  On  the 
whole,  the  outlook  in  hydatids  of  the  lungs  is  not  so  favorable  as  in  echino- 
coccus of  other  organs.  This  becomes  very  apparent  when  it  is  considered 
that  multiple  cysts,  as  in  the  case  I  have  narrated,  may  invade  both  lungs 
and  seriously  compromise  the  respiratory  capacity ;  and  even  if  diagnosed 
are  not  open  to  surgical  interference. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  surgical  or  purely  symptomatic  as  the  case 
may  be.  Pneumotomy  is  the  operation  indicated  whenever  the  cyst  is  access- 
ible. To  attempt  the  evacuation  of  the  hydatid  by  puncture  alone  would 
scarcely  be  considered  nowadays,  and  is  highly  objectionable  because  of  the 
dangers  attending  the  procedure  as  stated  above,  under  diagnosis. 

The  symptomatic  treatment  must  consist  in  measures  calculated  to  fortify 
resistance  and  mitigate  such  suffering  or  untoward  symptoms  as  may  arise. 
If,  after  the  expectoration  of  the  cyst,  a  purulent  sputum  persists  it  is 
recommended  to  treat  the  condition,  i.  e.,  the  ensuing  cavity,  by  means  of 
inhalations  of  various  antiseptic  remedies  the  same  as  in  cases  of  bronchi- 
ectasis or  feet  id  bronchitis,  or  by  incision  and  drainage  when  its  location 
is  favorable  to  operation. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV 

MALIGNANT    GHOWTIES    IN    THE    LUNGS 

Carcinoma. — This  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  form  of  malignant  tumor 

tin*  Lungs  and  yet  it  is  absolutely  and  relatively  infrequent.     Its  frequency 

i  relation  to  carcinoma  in  general  is  shown  by  Reinhardfs  figures  given  by 

rest.     Of  515  cases  <>f  nimiionia  occurring  in  8,718  autopsies  the  lungs 


Fjq,  89, — Carcinoma  invading  lung  from  mediastinum* 

IT!"  affected  in  74  cases  or   13.8  per  cent,     01  the  two  forms  in  which 

tlmonary  cancer  occurs  the  primary  is  very  much  the  less  frequent.    Thus, 

L,000  cases  of  malignant  disease  collected  by  Paessler  there  were  but  16 

istnnces   of   primary  cancer   of  the   Umg    (Fracnkel),   and   4   of   sarcoma. 
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Among  13*307  post  mortem*  al    Munich   between    1854  and   1885    Fuchs 
found  but  8  primary  carcinomas  of  the  Lung  or  0.065  per  cent     In  contrad 

to    tin-    small   number    K.    Wolf   discovered    4-~>    instances   el    primary    lung 
carcinoma  among  30,116  necropsies  in  the  City  Hospital  of  Dresden.     Proeh- 

lich  foimd   16    instaJ 
out  of  4,500  aut 
the   Hospital   of    Urban 
{Berlin). 

In    contrast     to    the 
small  percent 
mary  carcinoma,  Hie 
per  cent  of  cases  of  cen- 
ter of  the  lung." 
ered  by  Bernhardt  stand 
out  conspicuously  ami  il- 
lustrate how  much  more 
imon  is  the  secondary 
form.    This  accords  with 
the  statements  of  all  n 
rrs,  and   it    is  tin-   rarity 

of  a  primary  growth 
weH  aa  the  lad 
producing  more 
symptoms  by  reason  of 
Ita  larger  sue  which  ren- 
ders this  form  of 
clinical  interest, 

Etiology* —  We  havr 
nn  more  knowledge  con* 
cerning  the  causation 
carcinoma  of  the  lungs 
than  of  tlte  disease  in 
other  parts  of  the  body, 

Neither    do 
any  certain  information 
regarding  the  factors  that  predispose  thereto.     Age  is  believed  to  constitute 
one  of  the  chief  factors  and  yet  this  conception  is  proven  err 
figure-  go  to  show  that  it  is  not  confined  to  any  one  period  of  life.    Thu 
Gl  of  Reinhardtfa  eases  in  which  the  age  was  noted,  :?-j  occurred  before  the 
fiftieth  year  and  29  after  as  follow.*:   1  helow  the  age  of  twenty,  8  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five,   i  between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  l  between  thirty 
and  thirty-five,  7  between  thirty-five  and  forty,  G  between  forty  and  forty-1 
s  between  forty-fire  and  fifty,  6  between  fifty  and  fifty-five,  !>  between  fifty- 
live  and  sixty,  7  between  sixty  and  sixty-five  and  ?  after  sixty-live.    Aldho 
reported  1  eaae  in  a  child  of  five  and  a  half  years  (West).    Aufrecht  ako 
comments  on  the  remarkable  fad  <•!"  its  occurrence  at  a  comparatively  . 
age  and  cite*  I  la  ases  of  which  19  were  in  persons  below  forty-nine. 


Fio.  90. — Multiple  secondary  carcmomata  of  lung. 


Trauma  is  held  by  Aufreehi  \o  be  a  possible  predisposing  factor  in  its 
causal i nil,  anil  he  cites  as  a  noteworthy  coincidence  the  history  of  "grave 
trauma  "  in  the  4  cWMfl  of  primary  cancer  of  the  tang  seen  by  him.     <!• 
and  Ebstein  are  also  said  to  have  obtained  an  anamnesifl  of  injury  to  the 
chest-wal]   in  theil  cases.     But  how  trauma  can  act  aS  a  pi  actor 

we  cannot   explain. 

Sex, — Whether  this  exerts  any  predisposing  influence  in  itself  or  not  it  is 
noteworthy  that  primary  carcinoma  of  the  Lungs  has  been  found  in  men  more 
often  than  in  women.    Thus,  of  I  ;    wrere  in  males  and  but 

5  in  females.  Of  Reinkardt's  27  instances  16  uviv  in  men  and  11  in  women. 
As  tearing  on  the  disproportionate  frequency  of  primary  lung  cancer  in  tin- 
male  sex  the  conjecture  may 
be  allowable  of  a  connection 
between  Bex  and  trauma,  since 
the  possibility  of  this  latter 
is  greater  in  men. 

Morbid  Anatomy,  — 
Carcinoma  of  the  Lud 
met  with  in  two  forms,,  the 
primary  and  the  secondary. 
Any  variety  of  cancer  may 
exist  here  as  elsewhere  but 
the  medullary  tfl  the  more 
common.  Primary  carcinoma 
orrurs  either  as  a  circum- 
scribed tumor  mass  OX  BB  a 
diffuse  Infiltration  of  the 
parenchyma.  In  the  former 
event  there  is  generally  but 
a  single  growth  and  yet  the 
lungs  may  be  besei  with 
metastatic  nodules  as  in  Eb- 
stem's  ease  In  which  the  pri~ 
mary  mass  was  located  in  the 
right  lower  fcobe.  This  tu- 
mor several  centimeters  in 
length  ha«l  converted  the 
wall  nf  a  small  bronchus  into 
a  tube  several  millimeters  in 
thickness  resembling  the  quill 
of  a  raven's    feather.      The 

mucosa  of  the  bronehu-  wai  implicated  in  fche  cancerous  growth  and  hail  a 
nodular  appearance  ( Figs.  89,  90,  91,  98). 

When  the  parenchyma  is  infiltrated  with  carcinoma  the  tumor  is  apt  to 
be  of  large  shee  and  to  occupy  the  whole  or  the  greater  portion  of  a  lobe. 
In  tin-  greed  majority  of  cases  the  new  growth  has  tta  origin  in  a  bronchus 
(Fraenkel),  but  is  only  very  exceptionally  confined  to  the  bronchus  or  to 


Fig.  91,—  External  surface  of  lung  shown  in  Fig.  90. 
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its  immediate  vicinity.  From  its  original  point  of  departure  the  cancer 
spreads  either  by  direct  extension  into  neighboring  alveoli  or  along  the 
lymph  channels  in  the  01  t  of  the  bronchial  wall.     In  either  event 

it  may  give  an  appearance 
of  an  in  tilt  rating  cancerous 
growth  (Figs.  89,  90,  91 
and  92). 

There  is  much  don) 
to  the  histogenesis  of  pul- 
monary carcinoma.     Some, 
as    Fraeiikel,    hold    that    it 
originates  in  a  trans  forma- 
lion   or  proliferation  of  the 
epithelial  cells  covering  I  he 
bronchial   mucosa   or   thoee 
Lining  the  mucous  glands  of 
the  bronchus.     From   then* 
the  tumor  may  extend  • 
directly  or  by  way  of  the 
lymphatics  and   involve  ad- 
jacent alveoli  thus  giving  an 
appearance  of   having 
mated   in   the  alveola i 
thclium.    They  do  not.  how- 
ever, deny  the  origin  of  the 
cancer  in  the  ahv 
in    a   minor   proportion 

Aufreeht,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  with  Perl,   Malassez,  Griinwald  and 
others  that,  in  most  instances,  the  cancerous  growth  originates  in  an  alt 
linn  or  hyperplasia  of  the  alveolar  epithelium.     Paessler  who  has  giv^n   Hit- 
nihjecl   much  attention  holds  that   the  question  cannot  be  determined   in 
moM 

Secondary  carcinoma  develops  in  the  lungs  in  several  ways,  by  the  hl< 
reeeelfl  u   emboli,   along  the  lymphatics  or  by   way  of  the  air-tubes  from 
cancer   of   tongue,    throat,    larynx,    trachea,    etc.      When    it    is    of    embolic 
origin   the   nodules   are   often  of  enormous   number   and   of   variable 
They  may  appear  aa  a  miliary  carcinosis  where  there  are  generally  found 
tumor   masses  in  other  organs  besides   the  lungs.     When   the  new  growth 
extends    to   the   lungs   from    the  breast,   e.g.,   by   way   of   the   lymphs 
it    may    appear    a-    whitish    cords    of    nodular    outline    ramifying 
the    pleura    or    in    the    interior    of    the    organ    along    the    sheaths    of    the 
blood-vessels  or  lymphatics  and  in  close  connection  with  the  walls  of  the 
lolmles. 

A  carcinomatous  growth  may  undergo  softening  and  thus  lead  to  foi 
tion  of  a  cavity  which  may  contain  pus.     In  its  breaking  down  it  may 
rise  to  pulmonary  haemorrhage.     Finally  tuberculosis  and  cancer  may  co- 


Fig.  02. — Carcinoma  of    skin  primary  to   that  in  lung 
shown  in  Figs.  90  and  01. 
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in  which  event  the  latter  arises  in  the  wall  of  a  phthisical  cavity  as  in  i 
repotted  by  Friedlander,  Wolf  and  Schwalbe. 

Sarcoma. — Thin  is  a  far  less  freqtue&i  form  of  malignant  disease  in  the 
I uit.LT  than  thai  jwA  conaidered.  All  varieties  of  sarcoma  bare  been  met 
with  in  this  location  but  the  great  majority  of  them  are  lymphosarcomas 
For  the  most  part  the  new  growth  La  secondary  to  some  tumor  in  another 
region  of  the  A  lymphosarcoma  starting  in  the  glands  of  the  niedias- 


Fic.  93, — Lymphosarcoma  of  tl  mum. 


liinnn  or  at  the  hilus  of  the  lungs  (Fig.  W)  Spreads  along  the  peribronchial 
lymph  nodes  and  invader-  the  lung  compressing  tin*  air-tubes  and  blood- 
vessels  or  occasionally  penetrating  the  lnnicn  of  the  alveoli  themselves 

When  a  sarcoma  starts  primarily  in  the  peribronchial  lymph  Qodei  it 
comes,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  invade  tin-  glands  at  the  root  of  the  lung 
or  in  the  mediastinum  so  that  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  determine  whether 
it  be  not  secondary  instead  of  primary  |  Fraenkel),  Tn  most  eases  of  lympho- 
sarcoma the  new  growth  has  originated  in  the  mediastinal  Lymph  glands  and 
the  clinical  picture  is  in  reality  thai  of  a  mediastinal  tumor.     Such,  at    *^ 
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events,  wan   the  case  in  a  n:.  i   had  ohaervati 

iiuiuIkt  of  yean  ago.     Secondary  masses  were  di-e«>veied   in  the   left   lung 
i ait  the  symptoms  bad  b  oJ  mechanical  p 

Platei  X  and   XI  show  beautifully  secondary  growths  of  the  •  •-teoaar- 

comatous  variety  which  completely  studded  both  lung-  and.  daring  life, 

due 
to  bronchial  obstruction, 
namely,  dyspnoea  and 
eh  ronie  bronchi  t) 

will  be  narrated  in 
til  at  another  pla. 
Degeneration      an< 
softening    of    sarcoi 
tons  growths  are  not  so 
frequent 

Virc  bave 

emphasized    in    particu- 
lar  thr  extreme   raj 
of  such  an  occurrence 
hosarcoma.     Tin 
tumors   lead  to  inflatn- 
matory     adhesions     be- 
tween the  lung  and  the 
costal    pleura    or    oth< 
parts  and,  in  parti' 
pleuritic  exu 
which  may,  as  in  a  eaaa 
once  seen  by  me, 
pletely  obscure 
the   pulmonary    d: 
Some  details  of  th; 
will  also  be  narrated  un- 
der the  symptoms  t< 
Symptoms. —  I 
presenl  considerable  fli- 
i ell  as 

e  depending  upon 
the  seat  and  site  of  the 
neoplasm.  The  exact 
nature  of  the  growth, 
whether  carcinoma  or 
Barcoma,  can  only  be  determined  when  the  pulmnnary  di 
a  primary  tumor  whose  pathology  is  known.     The  sympton  rioned  l>v 

l\u-<e  two  varieties  do  not  dill  tially  and  therefore  may  be  considered 

together.     Neither  is  there  any  essential  difference  between  the  clinical  picture 
produced  by  a  primary  growth  and  that  by  secondary  disease  -«f  the  In 
excepting  in  so  far  as  a  primary  lung  tumor  is  apt  to  be  single  and  of  large 
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-Hsfooma  nodulai  in   tin-  tr*efa«  ami  bfoeobi  Ukd 
ariJii/nl  peribfooflhiBl  lymph  nodes. 


vi\.      Mil. iii-it.    NODULBS  OF  LTUPROftABCOMAu 
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size,  whereas,  in  the  secondary  form,  there  may  be  multiple  masses  of  variable 
dimensions. 

The  disease  of  the  lungs  usually  develops  slowly,  so  insidiously  in  fact 
that  the  symptoms  may  not  at  first  attraet  special  attention.  Exceptionally 
the  patient  may  be  able  to  date  his  sufferings  from  a  definite  time  when 
he  became  conscious  of  some  symptom  due  to  mechanical  pressure.  Thus 
Aufrecht  mentions  the  instance  of  a  miller  of  sixty-five  whose  last  illness 
appeared  to  commence  abruptly  with  asthmatic  breathing  that  came  on  directly 
after  a  hunting  trip.  Two  weeks  subsequently  signs  were  discovered  in  the 
right  side  at  the  front  base,  dullness,  enftvbled  respiration  and  pectoriloquy, 
which  aroused  a  suspicion  of  pleurisy  with  effusion.  But  aspiration  yielded 
only  a  little  blood. 

Fraenkel  narrates  the  case  of  a  man  in  his  fiftieth  year  who,  for  several 
months  together,  had  expectorated  blood  without  any  exertion  to  cause  it. 
At  length,  but  four  weeks  prior  to  his  death,  dullness  appeared  in  the  right 
upper  lobe  and  continued  to  increase.  But  such  a  history  is  very  excep- 
tional. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  initial  symptoms  are  cough,  ox  j  proration 
and  dyspnoea,  the  last,  in  particular,  varying  much  in  intensity  and  character. 

Cough  is  not  often  a  troublesome  feature  and  may  be  absent  altogether. 
It  depends  upon  the  presence  of  secretions  in  the  air-tubes  and  on  their 
tenacity  and  may  sometimes  Ik?  paroxysmal.  This  symptom  is  likely  to  be 
more  urgent  when  the  growth  compresses  the  trachea  or  a  large  bronchus 
and  to  be  least  marked  when  the  body  of  the  lung  is  invaded  by  cancer. 

Expectoration  is  very-  apt  to  Ik.1  absent  or  insignificant,  according  to  West 
and  Lenhartz.  while  other  authors  attach  more  importance  to  it  and  state 
that  it  may  be  of  a  sanguinolent  character.  FraenkePs  case  cited  aljove  is  one 
in  point  while  Walsh  states  that  less  than  a  third  of  the  ca-es  of  pulmonary 
cancer  escape  haemorrhage  entirely  (WY-t).  Lenhartz  al>o  comments  on  the 
bloody  appearance  of  the  sputum  which  may  vary  from  that  of  raspberry 
jelly  to  that  of  dark  blood.  IIa»iiinpt\>i>  was  pre-ent  in  my  ca<e  of  osteo- 
sarcoma. The  character  of  the  sputa  doe*  not  depend  vilely  upon  the  collec- 
tion and  retention  or  the  quality  of  the  bronchial  nviviion-.  for  if  the  growth 
softens  and  breaks  down  shreds  or  fragments  of  cam-non-  tU-uo  may  appear 
in  the  expectoration.     Such,  however,  is  riot   common. 

In  a  case  of  osteosarcoma  of  mediastinum  ami  luio  -eeondary  to  a  tumor 
of  the  tibia,  Huber  discovered  in  the  bloody  expeeioraijon  fragments  of  the 
growth  which  were  5.5  cm.  in  length  and  ?."■  em.  in  width  and  contained 
both  small  mononuclear  and  giant  polynucb-ar  ei-lU.  -ome  of  the  latter  havimr 
as  many  as  10,  20  and  even  40  nuclei.  Ilampelii  and  I-'.-l-h  are  -si iff  to  have 
made  similar  discoveries  while  Khrich  i-  repmted  to  haw-  t'o:md  in  the  -puiu 
of  one  case  shreddy  fragments  of  carcinoma  i  Kni--n !■«■.'  i. 

Apart  from  the  occasional  recognition  of  ni.,-.-  .,f  thi-  neop!.i-Mi  ean-ful 
microscopic  examination  of  the  >puta  may  n-uh  in  'he  defection  of  cellular 
elements  of  such  unusual  character  a*  to  1»"  of  d'a-jn-i-tie  value.  Thu- 
Hampeln  lays  great  stress  on  the  pre.*«-neo  of  imiii^meni'd  polymorphous 
cells  having  distinct  nuclei  and  nucleoli.     They   \ar\    in   -izc  and   may  be 
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seen  a>  single  specimens  of  is  rnflsnm      Betschaxi  reported  the 

similar  structures   (Fig.  95)    which,  occurring  in  chimps  pf  a  disc 

8  to  3  mm.,  were  of  a  yellowish  or  brownish-yellow  color  and  v  tin* 

unaided  i 

hi  one  of  FiaenkePe  eases  A.  Japha  detected  in  the  sputa,  nn 
microscopic  examination,  considerable  numbers  of  epithelial  cells  which,  hav- 
ing a  tayer-Uke  arrangement  and  held  in  a  stroma,  presented  an  unmistal. 
picture  of  so-called  canoe?  nests.     Similar  discovery  was  made  in  a 

case.     As  pointed  out  by  \\ 

the  cells  having  a  diagHO 

nificance  arc  most  likely   to   l><- 

found   in  cases   which   ha\« 

undergone  ulceration, 

proa  el}  to  destroy  t lit 

characteristics. 

Dyspnoea  is  vei  o   be 

:    iu    cae  'jlmonary 

neoplasm   but  is  determined  by 
the    size    and    situation    of    tho 
tumor  rather  than  by  its  sp 
nature.     Carcinoma  of  the 
lung  may,  when  pr 
and  situated  in  the  upper  lob«?# 

ion    great    difficult 
breathing  whereas  at  the  ha 

ure-effects  are  manifested  in 
another  manner.  The  explana- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the 
character  of  the  structn 

I.     \t  the  summit  of  the 
chest  there  arc  important  struc- 
ture s,  as   the  trachea  and  large 
bronchi,    the    construction    of 
which  shuts  off  in  correspoi] 
measure  the  supply  of  air  i 
lungs  and  hence  dyspm 
stridor,  is  the  inevitable  c 
quence. 

A  sarcoma  may  do  the  same 
thing.     Thus  a  lymphoma r, 
of  the  mediastinum  and  contigu- 
ous  pulmonary   parenchymi 
very  likely  to  produce  dyspnoea  amounting  almosi  to  strangulation,  as  in 
of  uj  it  has  been  reported  elsewhere.    Situated  a1  the  base  of  the  i 

it  interferes  with  respiration  only  indirectly  through  the  exudate  which  its 

aoe  may  CaU  forth  in  the  pleural  cavity.     On  the  other  hand,  mull 
ostcosarcomata   are   capable   of    producing    almost    unsupportahle    dyspnoea 
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Fig.  95. — Tumor  cells  from  sputum.     (FraenkeK) 
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through  the  very  considerable  diminution  of  respiratory  capacity  resulting 
from  their  being  distributed  through  the  lungs  in  large  numbers  and  every* 
when;  mm  pressing  the  broiu  hioles.  The  case  frnm  which  Plates  II  and  III 
were  taken  is  one  in  point 

George  Murray,  a  hostler,  aged  fifty-four,  was  seen  by  me  in  May,  run, 
at  the  Cook  County  Infirmary,  Chicago,  where  he  was  in  the  care  of  Dr. 
IMacIlugh.  through  whose  kindness  1  was  enabled  to  examine  the  patient 
and  to  obtain  the  colored  representation  of  the  lungs  here  shown.  Family 
history  was  entirely  negative  but  the  personal  anamnesis  contained  some 
highly  interesting  and  important  data. 

As  a  young  man  he  sustained  a  fracture  of  (ho  right  leg.  Two  years 
ago  he  was  bitten  by  a  horse  on  tin  left  -boulder.  The  skin  was  not  broken 
but  badly  bruised,  This  injury  troubled  him  for  about  eight  months  during 
Which  time  it  was  treated  as  rheumatism.  About  I  wo  months  laler.  or  ten 
months  after  the  injury,  a  turner  began  to  form  on  the  shoulder  blade  and 
he  consulted  a  surgeon,  who  diagnosed  it  as  sarcoma.  lie  then  amputated 
|he  shoulder,  removing  the  clavicle  and  scapula  entirely.  The  field  of  opera- 
tion  healed  readily  and  fnr  the  following  eight  months  be  was  free  from 
any  symptoms.  About  twelve  months  after  the  operation,  and  four  months 
prior  to  the  date  of  his  admission  to  the  Infirmary,  he  began  to  not  ire  the 
present  trouble. 

The  initial  symptoms  were  insomnia,  the  man  being  unable  to  sleep  until 
well  on  toward  morning;  slight  hacking  cough  thai  had  persisted  and  was 
more  or  less  paroxysmal  though  never  excessive;  expectoration  that  at  first 
was  scanty  and  bloody,  became  al  a  later  period  more  profuse  and  purulent. 
hut  at  all  times  contained  blood.  Four  months  before  admission  be  had 
quite  a  profuse  hemoptysis  which  was  not  repeated  until  the  week  before 
admission,  when  he  had  two  free  luemorrlui 

Dyspnoea  which  was  lirst  noticed  about  two  months  ago,  or  twenty-two 
months  after  the  injury  and  two  months  after  the  onset  of  pulmonary  symp- 
toms, at  first  slight,  has  gradually  increased  until  at  the  present  time  there 
is  an  extreme  grade  of  orlhopmeu.  At  no  time  has  he  complained  of  pain, 
although  he  has  a  sensation  of  fullness  or  pressure  in  the  chest,  especially 
on  the  right  side.  There  is  no  interference  with  deglutition  hut  he  has  an 
aversion  for  food.  The  bowels,  formerly  regular,  have  b»r  the  past  month 
been  constipated.  Loss  of  weight  has  been  considerable  in  the  last  five 
months.     There  is  no  sweating,  and  the  urinalysis  is  negative. 

The  general  appearance  was  pale  and  sallow  and  the  contour  of  the  chest 
was  peculiar  owing  to  absence  of  the  left  shoulder.  There  was  cyanosis  of 
the  face  and  hands  and  respirations  were  labored,  the  accessory  muscles 
being  called  into  play,  the  larynx  moved  up  and  down  with  each  respiratory 
act  and  the  intercostal  spaces  were  seen  to  sink  on  inspiration.  There  were 
enlarged  superficial  gland-  in  the  ren  ieal  region-  ami  on  the  abdomen  to 
the  left  of  the  umbilicus  as  well  as  in  the  left  inidaxdlary  region  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs.  On  the  left  side  of  the  thorax,  moreover,  the  super- 
ficial veins  were  dilated,  The  last  two  cervical  and  first  two  dorsal  spines 
were  unduly  prominent.     The  pupils  were  small  but  equal  and  reacted  to 
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light.     The  supra-  and  infraclavicular  regions  were  not  depressed  but  dis- 
tended and  there  was  some  pitting  of  the  lower  extremities. 

The  apex-beat  appeared  displaced  downward  and  inward,  the  pulse  was 
132,  respirations  were  32  and  temperature  was  98°  F.  Vocal  fremitus  was 
decreased  throughout  both  lungs,  especially  over  the  entire  right  lung  and  the 
left  lower  lobe,  being  of  apparently  normal  strength  only  along  the  left 
border  of  the  sternum.  The  lower  margin  of  the  liver  was  palpable  one  inch 
below  the  level  of  the  umbilicus  in  the  median  line. 

The  apices  yielded  modified  resonance  on  percussion,  the  right  being 
almost  dull.  The  left  lung  was  flat  up  to  the  level  of  the  fourth  rib  in  front 
and  above  this  there  were  areas  of  dullness  up  to  the  clavicle.  The  middle 
lobe  of  the  right  lung  was  absolutely  dull  from  the  fourth  rib  nearly  to  the 
upper  margin  of  hepatic  flatness  and  from  the  sternum  to  the  anterior  axillary 
line  where  the  note  became  hyperresonant.  A  patch  of  dullness  was  deter- 
minable in  the  right  axillary  and  another  of  the  size  of  a  small  orange  in  the 
left  axillary  region.  Percussion  of  the  abdomen  showed  hepatic  dullness  to 
reach  to  the  level  of  the  umbilicus. 

Auscultation  showed  decrease  of  vocal  sounds  in  general  and  absence  of 
voice-sounds  over  the  flat  area  at  the  left  base.  Over  the  dull  areas  the 
breath-sounds  were  feeble  and  over  the  large  flat  area  they  were  absent.  In 
the  intervening  more  or  less  resonant  areas,  the  breath-sounds  were  obscured 
by  moist  rales.  The  auscultatory  findings  resembled  those  in  the  diffuse 
broncho-pneumonia  of  childhood  or  a  general  bronchitis  with  areas  of  atelec- 
tasis or  pneumonia. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  sputa  was  negative  as  regards  organisms 
or  cells  other  than  pus  and  blood  cells.  The  expectoration  resembled  currant 
jelly  in  color  in  consequence  of  its  containing  blood.  A  lymph  node  of  the 
size  of  a  hazelnut  was  removed  from  near  the  umbilicus  and,  on  section, 
showed  numerous  multinuclear  cells  in  rather  close  connection  with  the 
connective-tissue  stroma,  and  appeared  to  be  sarcomatous.  The  pleural  fluid 
removed  by  means  of  a  small  hypodermic  syringe  showed  a  few  endothelial 
cells  and  some  red  blood  cells. 

Post  mortem,  May  19th,  and  fourteen  days  after  admission.  With  ex- 
ception of  the  superficial  glands  already  mentioned  and  atrophy  of  the  chest 
muscles  on  the  left  side  from  disuse,  there  were  no  changes  worthy  of  note 
outside  the  thorax.  Right  lung. — This  comes  over  to  the  median  line  and 
is  very  firmly  adherent  to  the  chest- wall.  The  pleural  cavity  is  almost  oblit- 
erated on  this  side  by  numerous  old  adhesions  and  the  pleura  is  torn  in  the 
attempt  to  remove  the  lung.  There  are  numerous  sacculated  pockets  of  fluid 
throughout  but  particularly  along  the  spinal  column.  This  lung  measures 
10  by  6  by  4  inches.  There  are  numerous  growths  scattered  throughout  the 
lung  which  have  a  general  spherical  form  and  shell  out  easily  from  the  sur- 
rounding tissue.  Left  lung. — This  appears  normal  in  position  and  is  free 
from  adhesions  except  at  the  lower  border  of  the  upper  lobe  and  in  the 
midaxillarv  line.  There  are  about  10  ounces  of  bloody  fluid  in  the  pleural 
cavity.  The  bronchial  lymph  glands  are  enlarged.  This  lung  is  very  firm, 
large  and  heavy,  filling  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  completely.     It  measures 
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12  by  7  by  4^  inches.  The  interlobar  markings  are  almost  obliterated.  The 
upper  lobe  of  this  lung  crepitates  and  the  lung  is  completely  filled  with 
yellowish  tumor  masses  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  hen's  egg. 
These  growths  present  various  stages  of  consistency,  the  smaller  and  appar- 
ently more  recent  being  soft  and  succulent  while  the  larger  and  older  are 
firm  and  hard  and  have  a  gritty  consistency  on  section.  The  masses  in  both 
lungs  are  similar  and  those  near  the  surface  of  the  organ  fall  out  of  the 
surrounding  substance  wherever  the  pleura  is  torn.  On  cross  section  of  the 
lungs  they  are  both  found  completely  infiltrated  with  the  nodular  growths. 
The  color  of  the  lungs  is  normal  except  that  it  is  slightly  more  pigmented 
than  usual.  With  exception  of  the  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  to  be  expected 
and  the  changes  of  chronic  myocarditis  the  heart  is  negative  and  the  peri- 
cardium presents  nothing  worthy  of  note. 

Pain  may  or  may  not  be  a  feature  of  malignant  disease  of  the  lungs, 
depending  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  case.  The  involvement 
of  the  pleura  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  more  or  less  pain,  especially  if  it 
leads  to  inflammation  and  exudation.  If  a  massive  tumor  occupy  the  upper 
part  of  the  thorax  and  encroach  upon  the  parietes,  it  will  almost  inevitably 
occasion  suffering  in  consequence  of  pressure  on  the  intercostal  nerves  or  on 
the  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus.  In  the  latter  event  the  pain  may  extend 
down  the  arm.  In  fact  the  pain  is  complained  of  only  when  the  growth 
encroaches  on  the  external  parts,  the  same  as  in  aneurysm,  for  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  itself  is  sensitive  in  the  way  of 
actual  pain. 

In  the  Winter  of  1902  I  saw  in  consultation  with  Dr.  I.  C.  Anker  of 
Chicago  a  lady  of  fifty  who  was  a  great  sufferer  from  pain  in  the  left  side 
of  the  chest  and  from  cough  which  was  frequent  and  dry.  My  first  exam- 
ination was  negative  or  practically  so.  There  were  rather  indefinite  signs 
pointing  to  some  mischief  in  the  left  lung.  Xo  positive  diagnosis  was  made 
by  me  but  the  case  was  suspected  to  be  one  of  tuberculosis.  During  the 
succeeding  weeks  the  patient's  symptoms  increased  and  she  had  daily  recourse 
to  5-grain  doses  of  acetanilid  for  relief  from  her  pain.  In  addition  she  lost 
moderately  in  strength  and  weight. 

In  the  fore  part  of  March  I  again  saw  her  and  then  had  no  difficulty  in 
recognizing  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  left  pleural  cavity.  This  confirmed 
me  in  the  opinion  that  her  disease  was  tuberculosis,  but  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  persistence  and  severity  of  the  pain,  since  this  is  not  usual 
in  tuberculous  pleurisy.  Her  dyspnoea  was  such  that  I  recommended  aspira- 
tion for  its  relief. 

Accordingly,  Dr.  Bayard  Holmes  was  summoned  and  withdrew  about  a 
quart  of  bloody  serum.  This  afforded  a  temporary  improvement  in  the  symp- 
toms ;  but  before  long  the  fluid  reaccumulated  and  another  tapping  was  done. 
The  fluid  obtained  this  time  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1.025  and  was  rich  in 
albumin.  It  was  alkaline  in  reaction  and  contained  lymphocytes  and  ery- 
throcytes to  which  last  it  owed  its  bloody  color.  The  patient's  blood  showed 
a  leucocvtosis  of  15000,  a  fact  which  should  have  led  to  the  opinion  that 
the  condition  was  not  tuberculous.  I  was  not  seeing  the  woman  at  that 
45 
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time  and  haw  aince  learned  these  facte  troto  the  report  of  the  case  mi 
by   l»r.  Holiness  assistant,  Dr;  A.  Bremken.     The  patient  died  in   Au_ 
L902,  and  the  autopsy  was  performed  by  l>r.  Anker.     I  condense  the  report 
given  in  Dr.  Brcinken's  paper  as  follow-: 

*fThe  left  pleural  cavity  contained  about  3  pints  of  thick,  bloody,  brown- 
ish-red Bnid;  do  adhesions  wero  present     The  long  was  of  about  the  size 
of  two  hen's  eggs;  the  upper  lobe  being  very  friable  and  bloody,  tb 
portion  of  the  lung  being  bard  to  touch  and  containing  considerable  blood; 
the  parietal  pleura  was  smooth  and  glistening;  no  enlarged  lymph  glam 
the  mediastinum.     Right  Jung.— The  parietal  and  visceral  pleura  were  smooth 
and  glistening  and  there  were  no  adhesions;  no  enlarged  lymph  glands 
found;  the  lung  was  about  one-third  the  normal  sise  and  small  white  no 
wen>  seen  in   the  visceral   pleura.     The  heart-  apex  was  in  the  in  id -sternal 
line  mid  then1  were  Qo  pericardial  adhesions.     The  aorta  was  bound  down 
by  adhesions  and  was  atheromatous.     The  diaphragm  was  thickened  through- 
"in.  especially  on  the  left,  and  the  thickening  was  plainly  due  to  invasion  by 
the  neoplasm.    The  abdominal  organs  displayed  no  signs  of  malignant 

"Sections  from  an  area  ol  consolidation  including  the  margin  of  the  lung 
show  irregular  islands  of  epithelial  cells.  These  cells  are  separated  from 
each   oilier   by   a   connect  ive-iis.-ue   stroma,    rieh    in    well-staining   eonneetive- 

B  nuclei.  Fingerlike  projections  of  the  stroma  are  sun  everywl 
The  arrangement  of  the  cells  in  th<-  groups  is  always  more  or  less  ch&rai 
istic.    The  outer  layer  of  oells  or  those  in  contact  with  the  stroma  are  < 
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Fio.  96. — Mi«m  tion  of  minor  in  case  of  ■  urcinoma  of  !un  kin.) 


drical,  while  the  others  or  those  lying  internal  to  this  layer  are  mor 

irregular  in  outline,  and  they  vary  in  size.  A-  we  reach  the  \- 
of  the  tmnnr  an  entirety  different  picture  presents  itself.  Here  it 
the  type  of  a  cystoadenocarcinoini  M  (Fig.  96), 

The  case  Was  probably  one  of  primary  carcinoma   of  the  lung  and  illus- 
trates the  diagnostic  importance  that  should  l»e  attached  to  Revere  and 
sistent  pain  before  distinct  evidence  of  pleuritic    involvement 
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Symptoms  due  to  mechanical  pressure  are  variable  in  frequency  and 
severity  depending  upon  the  conditions  residing  in  each  case.  A  primary 
neoplasm  whether  sarcoma  or  carcinoma  occupying  the  upper  portion  of  the 
chest  is  almost  certain  to  press  upon  some  of  the  structures  in  this  region, 
in  particular  upon  some  of  the  large  blood-vessels.  Accordingly,  one  of  the 
not  uncommon  features  of  such  a  case  is  dilatation  of  the  superficial  veins. 

This  is  especially  apt  to  result  from  pressure  upon  the  vena  cava  superior 
or  one  of  its  large  tributary  branches  in  the  anterior  superior  mediastinum. 
In  such  an  event  the  veins  are  likely  to  be  dilated  on  the  side  of  the  neck 
and  chest,  and  in  the  arm  corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the  growth. 
Such  a  unilateral  dilatation  of  the  veins  is  one  of  the  diagnostic  features 
on  which  much  stress  is  laid  by  some  clinicians.  It  was  this  finding  that 
enabled  a  certain  physician  of  my  acquaintance  many  years  ago  to  make  a 
correct  diagnosis  in  a  case  of  lung  cancer  which  I  had  also  seen  and  failed  to 
recognize  as  one  of  pulmonary  cancer  on  account  of  the  pleuritic  effusion 
present  and  for  which  the  lady  was  tapped. 

In  this  particular  case  it  may  be  stated  that  there  was  a  history  of 
previous  operation  for  some  sort  of  a  growth  on  the  wall  of  the  chest.  Its 
precise  location  I  do  not  now  recall,  but  it  should  have  created  in  my  mind 
a  suspicion  of  the  nature  of  the  intrathoracic  disease.  It  is  also  most  inter- 
esting and  significant  that  after  my  examination  of  the  case  the  carcinoma- 
tous tissue  appeared  externally  through  one  or  more  of  the  sites  of  previous 
paracentesis.  So  far  as  I  know  no  autopsy  was  had  in  this  case,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  neoplasm  invaded  both  the  pleura  and  parenchyma. 

The  dilatation  of  the  superficial  and  ordinarily  invisible  venules  of  which 
I  have  spoken  is  not  at  all  a  certain  sign  of  malignant  disease  within  the 
thorax  but  merely  an  indication  of  some  condition  that  interferes  with  the 
circulation  within  the  anterior  mediastinum.  As  such,  however,  it  should 
be  carefully  sought  for  and  may  be  found  not  alone  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  chest  but  at  the  base  where  there  may  be  a  plexus  of  veins  traversing 
the  anterior  wall  in  a  line  corresponding  to  the  level  of  the  diaphragm,  or 
a  perpendicular  cord  about  the  size  of  a  goose  quill  passing  from  the  ensiform 
to  the  umbilicus  and  caused  by  distention  of  the  superficial  epigastric  vein. 

In  connection  with  this  state  of  the  veins  there  may  be  oedema  of  the 
skin  of  the  neck  and  chest  or  of  an  arm  as  a  still  further  proof  of  mechanical 
interference  with  the  circulation  in  the  parts  drained  by  the  dilated  and 
partially  thrombosed  veins.  There  may,  in  some  cases,  be  an  inequality  of 
the  pulses  on  the  two  halves  of  the  neck  and  in  the  arms  (Fraenkel). 

Pressure  effects  may  be  shown  still  further  by  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords 
and  consequent  hoarseness  or  aphonia,  by  localized  bulging  of  some  region 
at  apex  or  base  and  consequent  want  of  conformity  in  the  two  halves  of  the 
thorax,  by  localized  pulsation  in  an  abnormal  situation  and  by  tracheal  tug. 

That  destructive  pressure  upon  the  recurrent  laryngeal  and  localized  en- 
largement of  the  thorax  may  be  produced  will  not  strike  one  as  remarkable, 
but  that  pulsation  and  tracheal  tug  may  be  produced  by  a  solid  tumor  as 
well  as  by  an  intrathoracic  aneurysm  will  surprise  many. 

Nevertheless,  Fraenkel  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  tracheal  tug^^, 
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(the  Oliver-Catarelli  sign)  may  be  produced  when,  in  consequence  of  asso- 
ciated involvement  of  the  mediastinal  lymph  nodes,  a  tumor  mass  is  situated 
between  the  inferior  surface  of  the  aortic  arch  and  the  left  main  bronchus 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  communicate  the  pulsation  of  the  vessel  to  the  air- 
tube.  His  former  assistant,  M.  Auerbach,  discovered  such  a  state  of  things 
in  two  of  FraenkcPs  cases.  The  author  states  also  that  an  adhesion  between 
a  cancer  and  the  side  of  the  trachea  might  occasion  the  same  clinical  phe- 
nomenon. 

Localized  pulsation  from  a  solid  growth  is  systolic  in  time  but  lacks  all 
semblance  of  the  expansile  pulsation  sometimes  apparent  in  aneurysm  of 
thp  thoracic  aorta.  In  my  experience  it  is  not  pronounced  and  may  be  so 
vague  as  to  create  considerable  hesitation  and  even  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
observer  as  to  its  real  existence.  The  detection  of  such  pulsation  is  better 
aqcomplished  by  the  eye  than  by  the  hand  and  requires  minute  inspection 
in  a  good  light. 

In  a  word,  any  sort  of  pressure  effects  may  be  present  in  some  cases  of 
pulmonary  neoplasm.  Thus  compression  of  filaments  of  nerves  belonging 
to  the  sympathetic  system  may  occasion  inequality  of  the  pupils  and  localized 
or  unilateral  sweating.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  when  pressure  symp- 
toms are  marked  there  is  either  a  massive  primary  lung  tumor  or  the  malig- 
nant disease  as  a  lymphosarcoma,  invades  also  the  mediastinum. 

Glandular  enlargement  in  the  cervical  region,  just  above  the  clavicle  or 
in  the  axilla,  is  another  objective  symptom  that  may  give  a  clew  to  the 
presence  of  a  neoplasm,  particularly  lymphosarcoma.  Enlargement  of  the 
lymph  nodes  in  the  neck  is  not  invariable  but,  when  present,  forms  an  im- 
portant link  in  the  chain  of  diagnostic  data.  In  one  case  which  I  saw  a 
couple  of  times  a  number  of  years  ago,  that  of  a  druggist  of  about  fifty, 
who  suffered  from  signs  and  symptoms  of  intrathoracic  pressure,  there 
appeared  above  the  inner  third  of  the  left  collar  bone  a  mass  the  size  of 
half  a  butternut,  or  the  terminal  phalanx  of  a  man's  thumb.  This  tumor, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  an  enlarged  and  indurated  lymph  gland, 
was  intensely  hard  and  slightly  sensitive  to  pressure.  There  were  no  other 
palpable  nodes  that  I  now  recall.  The  precise  nature  of  this  man's  pulmonary 
disease  could  not  be  ascertained  as  an  autopsy  was  denied. 

Pulmonary  neoplasms,  even  when  primary  and  especially  when  secondary, 
rarely  confine  their  inroads  to  the  parenchyma  but  occasion  symptoms  refer- 
able to  involvement  of  the  pleural  cavity.  In  such  instances  the  signs  of 
pleuritis  with  effusion  may  wholly  obscure  the  disease  of  the  lung  proper. 
The  following  case  narrated  from  memory  is  one  in  point. 

In  March,  1894,  I  was  called  to  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Illinois  to  see 
a  young  man,  the  brother  of  a  colleague,  who  stated  that  his  brother  had 
been  ill  with  some  form  of  chest  disease  for  several  months.  The  man  was 
very  pale  and  thin,  and  confined  to  bed.  He  was  running  a  moderate  daily 
temperature  of  a  degree  or  two  al>ove  normal  and  had  a  dry,  not  very  trouble- 
some cough.  The  pulse  was  feeble  and  considerably  accelerated  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  pyrexia.  He  had  been  losing  strength  and  weight  more 
rapidly  in  the  few  weeks  immediately  prior  to  my  visit. 
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A  careful  examination  of  the  chest  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  nothing 
more  than  signs  of  a  moderately  extensive  pleuritic  effusion  in  the  right  half 
of  the  chest,  dullness  to  slightly  above  the  nipple,  diminished  fremitus  and 
breath-sounds.  In  consequence  of  the  moderate  fever  and  the  absence  of 
signs  of  apical  disease  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  whole  trouble 
lay  in  the  pleural  cavity  and  an  exploratory  puncture  was  advised  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  exudate.  Accordingly  this  was 
done  without  delay  and  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  a  clear  serous  fluid 
having  all  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  sero-fibrinous  effusion.  The 
case  was  pronounced  tuberculous,  therefore,  and  an  unfavorable  prognosis 
was  given. 

The  patient  was  not  seen  again  and  death  occurred  not  many  days  there- 
after. Details  of  the  autopsy  were  not  transmitted  to  me  but  I  received  the 
rather  curt  statement  from  the  brother  that  the  disease  was  sarcoma  of  the 
lung.  I  had  then  and  still  have  the  impression  that  the  doctor  thought  but 
poorly  of  my  diagnostic  ability  inasmuch  as  I  had  failed  to  recognize  the 
exact  pathological  condition. 

Without  wishing  to  mitigate  my  offense  in  that  instance  it  might  be 
stated  that  had  the  exudate  been  bloody  it  might  have  aroused  a  suspicion 
of  the  nature  of  the  pleurisy.  The  man  was  not  quite  thirty  years  of  age, 
as  I  now  recall. 

Fever  may  or  may  not  be  present  in  this  class  of  cases.  Fraenkel  states 
that  it  was  a  feature  of  nineteen  out  of  his  thirty-five  instances  of  malignant 
pulmonary  disease  and  was  of  an  irregularly  intermittent  type.  Its  cause 
was  various,  depending  upon  the  absorption  either  of  the  products  of  destruc- 
tion of  the  tumor  or  of  secretions  retained  within  the  obstructed  and  inflamed 
bronchi.  In  the  case  just  mentioned  neither  of  these  causes  existed,  in  my 
opinion,  and  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the  pyrexia  to  the  pleuritis.  There 
is,  therefore,  nothing  in  the  fact  of  the  neoplasm  per  se  to  cause  an  elevation 
of  temperature. 

Dysphagia  is  also  a  possible  feature  and  may  be  the  result  of  pressure 
by  the  tumor  itself  or  by  swollen  and  degenerated  peritracheal  or  mediastinal 
glands.  Cachexia  is  not  likely  to  be  a  conspicuous  symptom  and  in  the  cases 
coming  under  my  observation  it  has  not  been  pronounced.  According  to 
Herrmann  quoted  by  Fraenkel  it  develops  more  slowly  and  is  never  so  marked 
as  in  cases  of  gastric  or  intestinal  cancer.  Hampeln,  who  also  has  studied 
the  marasmus  of  malignant  disease,  says  it  is  a  feature  of  neoplasm  in  any 
of  the  viscera  but  in  the  case  of  pulmonary  cancer  presents  nothing  unusual, 
being  an  expression  of  anaemia  and  being  especially  pronounced  in  cases  in 
which  it  is  combined  with  poverty  and  old  age. 

Course  and  Termination. — The  course  of  malignant  disease  of  the 
lung  is  as  varied  and  uncertain  as  in  cancer  of  other  organs.  According 
to  Lenhartz,  it  may  extend  over  a  period  of  a  few  months  to  two  years,  the 
most  of  his  cases  having  fallen  within  these  limits  and  yet,  as  will  be  shown, 
the  clinical  course  may  be  embraced  within  a  few  days  or  weeks.  In  some 
cases  the  disease  is  latent,  running  its  course  without  giving  rise  to  any 
symptoms  by  which  its  existence  can  be  suspected,  while  in  others    ^^ 
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obscured  by  the  symptoms  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema,   cardiac 
disease  or  old  age. 

The  termination  is  usually  through  exhaustion  but  may  l>e  in  consequence 
of  heart  failure  or  suffocation.  Exceptionally,  the  course  of  the  disease 
is  abruptly  terminated  by  haemorrhage  or  by  some  inflammatory  or  gan- 
grenous process  that  on  post-mortem  examination  is  found  due  to  the  growth 
the  presence  of  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  surmised.  Lenhartz  cites 
the  case  of  Paessler's  in  which  a  fifty-two-year-old  man  who  had  shown  no 
other  symptom  than  hoarseness  and  trivial  cough  was  suddenly  seized  with 
a  profuse  haemoptysis  which,  after  two  slight  repetitions  on  the  succeeding 
day,  was  followed  by  a  third  haemorrhage  so  profuse  that  death  occurred  on 
that  same  day.  Upon  autopsy  it  was  discovered  that  a  cancer  whose  presence 
had  been  wholly  unsuspected  had  perforated  a  main  branch  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery. 

Another  of  Paessler's  cases  cited  by  Fraenkel  also  ended  abruptly  without 
a  suspicion  of  the  underlying  pathological  process.  A  healthy  man  of  fifty 
years  became  ill  suddenly  with  rigor,  fever  and  pain  in  the  chest.  Four 
weeks  later  these  symptoms  were  rej>eated  and  there  was  discovered  a  small 
patch  of  dullness  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  left  scapular  region.  The 
expectoration  soon  thereafter  became  profuse,  putrid  and  of  the  other  char- 
acters of  gangrenous  sputum.  Death  occurred  at  the  end  of  four  weeks 
and  at  the  necropsy  there  was  found  a  cancer  in  the  interior  of  the  left 
lower  lol>e  which  had  caused  stenosis  of  one  of  the  bronchi.  Peripheral  to 
the  stenosis  were  numerous  bronchiectatic  cavities  and  areas  of  broncho- 
pneumonia that  were  undergoing  gangrene. 

Such  a  sudden  and  unexpected  termination  of  an  insidiously  developing 
pulmonary  neoplasm  also  occurred  in  Fraenkel's  practice.  A  physician  of 
forty  in  hitherto  robust  health  became  abruptly  ill  with  an  obscure  inflam- 
matory affection  of  the  right  lower  lobe  characterized  by  dullness,  feeble 
bronchial  breathing  and  coarse  bubbling  rales.  An  exploratory  puncture  was 
negative.  Expectoration  became  horribly  offensive  and  toward  the  close  of 
the  second  week  of  his  illness  the  patient  lapsed  into  unconsciousness  and 
died.  At  the  autopsy  the  right  lung  was  very  voluminous,  especially  the 
lower  lobe  which  was  nearly  devoid  of  air  and  of  doughy  consistence.  On 
section  there  poured  forth  an  enormous  amount  of  puriform  material  and 
the  parenchyma  was  soft  and  easily  penetrated  by  the  finger.  In  various 
places  were  cavities  surrounded  by  broken-down  tissue.  The  bronchi  were 
somewhat  dilated  and  filled  with  a  similar  secretion.  In  the  main  bronchus 
of  the  lower  lobe  was  a  mushroomlike  growth  which,  springing  from  the 
posterior  wall,  nearly  obstructed  the  lumen  of  the  tube.  The  tumor  was 
medullary  and  very  soft  and  stood  forth  conspicuously  above  the  dark-red 
mucosa.  On  section  it  was  found  to  be  connected  with  a  similar  cherry-sized 
cancerous  nodule  that  seemed  surrounded  by  a  capsule  which,  situated  at 
the  hilus  of  the  lung,  was  evidently  a  lymph  gland. 

The  partial  obstruction  of  the  bronchus  occasioned  by  the  growth  had 
led  to  retention  of  secretions  which,  under  the  action  of  bacteria,  became 
putrescent  and  thus  excited  the  inflammatory  gangrenous  process  of  which 
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the  man  died.  Another  case,  that  of  0.  Koerner's,  illustrates  another  phase 
of  the  results  likely  to  follow  a  pulmonary  neoplasm,  namely  occlusion  of  a 
main  bronchus  and  atelectasis  of  the  entire  lung. 

The  patient,  who  was  sixty-four  years  of  age  and  had  manifested  symp- 
toms referable  to  an  old  kidney  and  heart  affection,  was  suffering  from  a 
fibrinous  bronchitis  of  two  months'  duration  when  one  day  Koerner  discov- 
ered a  slight  flattening  of  the  right  front  chest-wall  between  the  second  and 
fourth  ribs.  Over  this  area  the  percussion-note  was  impaired  and  the  in- 
spirium  was  sharpened.  The  retraction  of  the  chest-wall  and  the  dullness 
increased  in  time  but  the  breath-sounds  disappeared,  returning  again  later 
on,  as  bronchial  though  feeble.  Gradually  the  retraction  of  the  thorax  reached 
an  extraordinary  degree.  The  percussion-note  in  right  front  became  intensely 
flat,  fremitus  and  bronchophony  were  wanting,  the  left  lung  expanded  until 
it  reached  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  At  the  right  back  the  note  was 
impaired  but  not  actually  dull. 

At  the  autopsy  the  right  lung  was  totally  retracted  and  devoid  of  air 
but  not  inflamed.  The  lower  portion  of  the  trachea  was  surrounded  by  a 
mass  of  cancerous  glands.  On  the  anterior  wall  of  the  lower  third  of  the 
tube  was  a  soft  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  hazelnut.  A  little  farther  down  was 
a  second  growth  which,  5  cm.  long  and  2  cm.  broad,  obstructed  the  right 
main  bronchus,  while  in  the  branch  leading  to  the  lower  lobe  were  similar 
growths  as  well  as  a  diffused,  cancerous  infiltration  which  occupied  the  lumen 
of  the  tube.  All  the  tumor  masses  had  penetrated  the  bronchial  wall  and 
were  connected  with  and  probably  originated  in  carcinomatous  glands  on  the 
exterior  of  the  tube.  During  life  a  diagnosis  had  already  been  made  of 
cancer  at  the  root  of  the  lung. 

Involvement  of  the  Pleura. — Another  condition  which  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances may  prove  a  serious  complication  but  in  any  event  is  apt  to  embar- 
rass diagnosis,  is  the  invasion  of  the  pleura  by  the  lung  tumor.  In  most  cases 
this  is  manifested  as  a  more  or  less  acutely  developing  exudation.  Explora- 
tory puncture  shows  this  exudate  to  be  quite  various,  more  commonly  haemor- 
rhagic,  but  sometimes  serous  and  macroscopically  like  that  of  an  ordinary 
pleurisy,  as  in  my  case  of  sarcoma  already  narrated.  In  fact  this  sanguineous 
fluid  may  be  so  dark  as  to  resemble  pure  venous  blood  (Fraenkel).  In 
exceptional  instances  the  exudate  may  have  the  appearance  of  a  fatty  emul- 
sion, due,  as  Quincke  has  shown,  to  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cellular 
elements.    Now  and  then  cancer  particles  may  Ik?  discovered  in  the  fluid. 

Pneumothorax  is  a  complication  which,  according  to  Fraenkel,  is  produced 
in  rare  cases  either  by  degeneration  of  the  growth  in  the  lung  and  consequent 
establishment  of  a  fistula  between  lung  and  pleural  cavity  or  by  laceration 
of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  at  some  point  along  the  line  of  puncture 
between  the  lung  and  the  circumscribed  pleural  adhesions.  Tinder  such 
circumstances  some  unusual  respiratory  effort  might  easily  cause  a  tear  in 
the  lung  and  the  sudden  development  of  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  escape 
of  air  into  the  pleural  cavity. 

Physical  Signs.  Inspection. — Whether  or  not  malignant  disease  of  the 
lungs  occasions  signs  of  its  presence  apparent  on  inspection  depends  ^^ 
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the  extent  and  location  of  the  growth.  A  primary  tumor,  therefore,  is  more 
likely  to  occasion  visible  signs  than  are  smaller  secondary  masses  even  though 
they  be  multiple.  Moreover  such  ocular  evidences  of  disease  as  present 
themselves  are  often  the  result  of  an  associated  mediastinal  growth  or  of  a 
secondary  pleuritis  with  effusion. 

The  most  common  change  discernible  is  some  modification  of  the  normal 
configuration  of  the  thorax  showing  itself  either  as  a  localized  bulging  of 
the  chest-wall  or  a  uniform  enlargement  of  the  side.  As  might  be  expected 
such  a  prominence  is  more  readily  produced  when  the  neoplasm  occupies  the 
upper,  not  the  lower  part  of  the  lung.  A  pleural  exudate  however  will 
declare  itself  by  increased  expansion  at  the  base.    See  Pleurisy  with  Effusion. 

That  the  change  is  not  always  shown  by  enlargement  of  the  side,  either 
local  or  general,  is  shown  by  Koerner's  case  narrated  above  in  which  flatten- 
ing and  retraction  of  the  corresponding  half  of  the  thorax  occurred.  Pressure 
effects  may  also  be  visible  in  the  way  of  venous  dilatation,  oedema  of  the 
face,  neck,  chest  or  arm,  enlarged  lymph  nodes,  etc.  Localized  pulsation 
though  not  so  likely  to  occur  as  in  cases  of  thoracic  aneurysm  should  be 
carefully  looked  for,  but  to  be  discernible  necessitates  inspection  in  a  good 
light.  There  may  be  more  or  less  pallor  and  emaciation  or  the  patient  may 
present  a  well-marked  cancerous  cachexia.  But  this  is  not  so  likely  as  in 
malignant  tumors  of  other  viscera. 

Palpation. — This  is  not  likely  to  afford  much  additional  information  un- 
less it  happen  that  the  growth  interferes  with  the  transmission  of  vocal 
fremitus  in  some  conspicuous  and  anomalous  manner.  Thus  fremitus  may 
be  absent  over  a  prominent  or  retracted  area  at  the  summit  of  the  chest 
where  the  detection  of  dullness  would  lead  one  to  expect  increase  rather  than 
decrease  of  pectoral  vibration.  Palpation  is  also  likely  to  assist  in  the 
detection  of  a  pleuritic  exudate,  displacement  of  the  heart,  inequality  of  the 
pulses  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  oedema,  and  localized  bulging.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  of  chief  value  in  the  study  of  peculiarities  of  pectoral 
fremitus  over  limited  regions  or  on  one  side  of  the  chest,  since  the  conduction 
of  vibration  is  interfered  with  by  atelectasis  or  the  presence  of  a  tumor  mass 
obstructing  a  bronchus  or  situated  sufficiently  close  to  the  periphery  of 
the  lung. 

Percussion. — This  may  or  may  not  be  of  aid  in  the  recognition  of  pulmo- 
nary neoplasm.  If  the  growth  be  small  and  deeply  situated  it  may  occasion 
no  appreciable  alteration  of  pulmonary  resonance.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
primary  tumor  of  considerable  size  and  located  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest 
will  probably  give  rise  to  dullness  more  or  less  marked  and  of  limited  extent, 
or  multiple  nodules  may  occasion  many  areas  of  dullness  scattered  in  various 
parts  as  in  my  case  of  osteosarcoma.  If  the  lung  cancer  be  associated  with 
cancerous  mediastinal  glands  or  a  primary  tumor  of  the  mediastinum,  there 
is  likely  to  be  dullness  in  the  upper  sternal  region.  This  dullness,  moreover, 
is  apt  to  be  of  irregular  outline  and  to  encroach  upon  one  or  the  other 
nfraclavicular  regions.  As  the  disease  advances  it  is  likely  to  be  evinced 
)y  progressive  increase  in  the  area  of  dullness.  Cancer  at  the  root  of  the 
ung  is  apt  to  produce  dullness  in  one  of  the  interscapular  regions. 
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A  remarkable  phenomenon  elicited  by  percussion  in  exceptional  cases  and 
one  on  which  Fraenkel  lays  particular  stress,  is  a  transition  from  tympany 
to  dullness,  and  again  from  dullness  to  tympany  over  a  lobe  or  a  limited 
region.  This  change  of  note  from  time  to  time  in  the  progress  of  the  disease 
was  observed  by  him  in  the  following  case.  September  23d  a  fifty-two-year- 
old  laborer  in  a  condition  of  comparatively  good  strength  and  nutrition  was 
admitted  to  the  hospital  and  stated  that  for  two  years  he  had  suffered  from 
stitchlike  pain  in  the  left  half  of  the  chest,  cough  and  at  times  a  slightly 
bloody  expectoration.  He  presented  moderate  dullness,  bronchial  breathing 
and  copious  coarse  rales  over  the  left  lower  lobe.  He  ran  a  moderate  and 
irregular  fever  and  gradually  developed  a  somewhat  indurated  and  enlarged 
inguinal  gland  on  the  left  side.  Toward  the  end  of  October  the  left  upper 
lobe  became  dull-tympanitic  which  note,  after  several  days,  became  so  dull 
that  the  upper  border  of  cardiac  dullness  could  not  be  distinguished  there- 
from. The  breathing  was  feebly  bronchial  in  front,  scarcely  audible  behind 
and  accompanied  by  a  few  rales.  Repeated  exploratory  punctures  in  several 
places  were  negative.  An  X-ray  examination  showed  almost  complete  con- 
solidation of  the  left  lung.  About  the  middle  of  November  the  dullness 
began  to  lessen  and  tympany  gradually  returned  over  the  left  upper  lobe. 
At  the  same  time  slight  retraction  of  the  lung  was  observed.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  December  the  note  over  the  left  upper  lobe  was  fully  sonorous  and 
no  longer  tympanitic  except  over  an  area  2  inches  in  diameter  in  the  second 
interspace.  It  again  gradually  lost  in  resonance,  became  tympanitic  and  by 
the  end  of  the  month  passed  into  complete  dullness  which  once  more  in 
February  became  slightly  tympanitic  for  a  short  time.  The  breathing  re- 
mained as  before,  feeble  and  bronchial  without  noteworthy  rales.  The  re- 
traction of  the  left  chest  in  front  increased.  The  enlarged  gland  in  the 
inguinal  region  was  removed  and  examined  and  proved  to  be  carcinomatous. 

The  autopsy  disclosed  universal  adhesion  of  the  left  pleural  surfaces,  the 
union  being  so  firm  that  in  removal  of  the  lung  the  costal  membrane  came 
away  with  the  lung.  The  entire  left  lung  was  devoid  of  air  and  the  upper 
lobe  of  cartilaginous  hardness.  The  left  main  bronchus  directly  below  the 
bifurcation  of  the  trachea  was  nearly  occluded  by  a  nodular  mass  of  reddish- 
white  color  and  soft  consistency  which  tumor  extended  into  the  branch  lead- 
ing to  the  lower  lobe.  The  branch  leading  to  the  upper  lobe  was  invaded 
by  the  growth  mainly  in  its  first  portion.  On  section  the  entire  lung  was 
infiltrated  with  numerous  yellowish-white  medullary  nodules  of  the  size  of  a 
lentil  io  a  pea  which  were  partly  confluent  and  partly  separated  by  the 
thickened  grayish-white  interlobular  septa.  At  the  hilus  of  the  lung  was  a 
medullary  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  man's  fist  which  had  invaded  the  parenchyma. 
The  bronchial  glands  at  the  bifurcation  presented  the  same  white  medullary 
consistency.  The  pleural  adhesions  over  the  upper  lobe  were  2  cm.  thick.  The 
microscope  showed  the  growth  to  be  a  cylindrical-celled  carcinoma. 

A  somewhat  similar  observation  was  reported  by  Griinwald.  The  patient 
suffered  from  a  left-sided  carcinoma  of  the  lung  which,  however,  caused 
bronchial  stenosis  by  pressure  and  not  perforation  of  the  bronchi.  During 
life  Griinwald  observed  that  when  the  patient  lay  in  the  dorsal  decubitv^^^- 
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area  of  dullness  stretching  from  the  second  rib  to  the  upper  margin  of 
cardiac  dullness  became  tympanitic.  Over  this  area  the  breathing  was  bron- 
chial. The  necropsy  disclosed  extensive  disease  of  the  mediastinal  glands 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  lung  a  soft  mass  of  the  size  of  a  fist.  Griinwald 
believed  that  the  change  in  the  percussion-note  was  best  explained  by  assum- 
ing a  modification  in  pressure  according  to  posture. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  this  alteration  from  tympany  to  dullness  and 
the  reverse  is  quite  different  from  the  tympanisme  thoracique  which  Woillez 
declared  sometimes  preceded  dullness  and  which  is  caused  by  relaxation  of 
the  lung;  this  he  thought  might  be  of  assistance,  therefore,  in  the  diagnosis 
of  lung  cancer.  But  such  a  tympanitic  note  may  be  observed  transiently  in 
other  conditions,  as  in  the  commencement  of  a  pneumonic  exudate  and  of 
an  intrapleural  effusion.  It  has  not,  therefore,  anything  like  the  significance 
of  the  phenomenon  noted  by  Fraenkel  and  Griinwald. 

Another  phenomenon  associated  with  impaired  resonance  and  best  detected 
on  percussion  is  a  sense  of  greatly  increased  resistance.  This  may  impart 
to  the  entire  lung  a  feeling  of  its  being  firm  and  resisting  like  a  board  or  a 
stone,  or  this  sensation  may  be  perceived  only  in  certain  areas.  Whereas 
this  sense  of  increased  resistance  is  not  necessarily  present  in  cases  of  lung 
tumor  nor  by  any  means  limited  to  this  disease,  still  if  perceptible  in  con- 
nection with  other  suspicious  signs  it  would  have  considerable  weight. 

Auscultation. — There  is  no  constant  or  invariable  auscultatory  phenome- 
non attributable  to  neoplasm  within  the  lung.  If  the  growth  leads  to  com- 
pression of  a  bronchus  of  considerable  size,  or  to  occlusion  by  its  perforation 
of  and  growth  within  the  tube,  the  breath-sounds  over  the  area  supplied  by 
the  bronchus  will  be  weakened  and  broncho-vesicular  or  bronchial.  If  com- 
plete atelectasis  develops  over  a  region  sufficiently  close  to  the  surface,  the 
respiratory  murmur  will  be  abolished.  The  same  results  when  the  tumor- 
mass  per  se  occasions  dullness  in  any  given  zone.  Over  such  an  area  the 
voice-sounds  and  vocal  fremitus  are  weakened.  Hence,  in  a  suspected  case 
of  lung  cancer  such  a  localized  diminution  of  voice-  and  breath-sounds  pos- 
sesses considerable  value  in  the  recognition  of  the  nature  of  the  case.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  adventitious  sounds  is  determined  by  some  secondary 
condition  as  bronchitis,  etc.  The  absence  of  vascular  bruit  is  of  importance 
in  cases  presenting  pressure  effects,  since  although  a  murmur  may  be  wanting 
in  aneurysm  its  absence  speaks  for  rather  than  against  solid  tumor. 

Diagnosis. — From  a  diagnostic  standpoint  malignant  tumors  of  the  lung 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes;  namely,  (1)  a  relatively  small  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  disease  can  be  recognized  by  particles  of  the  growth 
in  the  sputum  or  in  the  pleural  exudate;  (2)  those  cases  forming  the  largest 
proportion  in  which  diagnosis  is  possible  or  only  presumable  from  the  phys- 
ical signs  strictly  speaking;  and  (3)  also  a  relatively  large  number  of  cases 
the  real  nature  of  which  is  concealed  beneath  symptoms  and  signs  of  some 
associated  or  secondary  disease. 

The  first  group  requires  few  remarks  additional  to  those  that  have  been 
made  already  concerning  the  constituents  of  sputa  or  pleuritic  effusions  in 
the  part  of  this  chapter  devoted  to  symptoms.     Cyto-diagnosis  has  already 
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yielded  and  is  likely  to  yield  results  that  will  amply  repay  the  worker  in 
this  field.  Physicians  are  too  apt  to  content  themselves  with  examining 
specimens  of  expectoration  for  bacteria  and  to  report  or  receive  a  report  as 
negative  any  sputum  that  fails  to  show  these.  In  every  suspicious  case  the 
sputa  should  be  often  and  carefully  examined  witli  a  view  to  the  possible 
discovery  of  fragments  of  a  growth  or  of  the  polymorphous  unpigmented 
polynuelear  cells  reported  by  Hampeln  and  Betschart. 

Kronig's  procedure  of  aspirating  the  lung  itself  by  means  of  a  fine 
hypodermic  needle  might  also  yield  fruitful  results  in  the  way  of  cancer 
cells  but  is  not  devoid  of  danger.  If  the  growth  be  in  a  state  of  degenera- 
tion and  softening  there  is  risk  of  haemorrhage,  but  if  the  tumor  should 
chance  to  be  lymphosarcoma  no  serious  result  would  ensue. 

The  fluid  withdrawn  from  the  pleural  cavity  in  any  case  suspected  to 
be  one  of  malignant  disease  should  be  made  the  object  of  especial  study. 
The  detection  of  cancer  particles  either  microscopic,  or,  if  united  in  cell- 
clusters  of  sufficient  size  to  be  discernible  as  globular  masses  of  about  the  size 
of  a  pin's  head,  would  determine  the  diagnosis.  Should  the  exudate  be  milky 
in  appearance  and  contain  small  masses  composed  of  fat-granules,  or  should 
it  be  composed  of  almost  pure  blood,  it  would  in  either  event  strongly  suggest 
malignant  growth.  Unfortunately  a  bloody,  fatty  or  purulent  pleural  fluid 
may  be  found  in  tuberculous  disease,  but  should  there  be  symptoms  or  signs 
referable  to  intrathoracic  pressure  the  nature  of  the  fluid  would  make  very 
strongly  for  neoplasm. 

I  have  seen  a  case  in  which  an  exploratory  puncture  of  the  right  half  of 
the  chest  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  pure  blood,  and  yet  the  disease, 
supposed  to  be  a  solid  tumor,  proved  to  be  a  massive  aortic  aneurysm.  The 
details  may  be  given  briefly  as  follows:  A  man  was  presented  before  the 
Chicago  Medical  Society  showing  symptoms  and  signs  of  intrathoracic  pres- 
sure, dyspncea,  distention  of  the  right  half  of  the  chest,  unilateral  dilatation 
of  veins  on  the  surface  of  the  neck  and  chest,  flatness  over  the  entire  right 
chest  and  absence  of  breath-  and  voice-sounds  on  the  same  side  excepting 
at  the  extreme  upper  and  posterior  part,  no  heart  tones  or  bruits  in  the 
dull  area,  no  pulsation.  Upon  such  data  the  diagnosis  was  very  dubious, 
but  preponderance  of  evidence  seemed  in  favor  of  solid  growth  as  against 
aneurysm.  Nevertheless  the  autopsy  disclosed  an  enormous  aneurysmal  sac 
that  completely  filled  the  right  half  of  the  thorax  and  had  compressed  the 
lung  upward  and  backward. 

The  second  class  of  cases  in  which  diagnosis  is  possible  or  only  inferential 
constitutes  by  far  the  largest  number.  In  these  it  is  the  study  of  history, 
the  symptoms  and  the  local  findings  which  must  be  relied  on  for  diagnosis. 
The  history  of  previous  operation  for  malignant  disease  of  mamma,  stomach, 
uterus  or  bone,  in  the  presence  of  chest  symptoms  coming  on  some  months 
subsequently,  would  enable  one  to  come  to  a  diagnosis  with  considerable 
certainty.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  discovery  of  cancer  in  some  other 
part  coincident  with  pulmonary  disease. 

Circumscribed  or  unilateral  prominence  of  the  chest- wall  is  a  sign  of 
great  diagnostic  value,  bnt  its  importance  depends  largely  upon  its  situation- 
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If  the  bulging  is  at  the  base,  is  associated  with  dullness,  feeble  bronchial  or 
absent  breathing  and  diminished  fremitus,  and  if  it  is  found  by  puncture 
or  otherwise  not  due  to  intrapleural  effusion,  then  it  tells  very  strongly  for 
malignant  tumor  and  probably  a  primary  one  of  the  parenchyma.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  distention  of  the  chest  be  in  the  upper  part  and  in  direct 
relation  to  the  anterior  mediastinum  it  may  indicate  a  variety  of  conditions, 
chief  among  which  is  aneurysm.  Moreover,  if  there  be  a  neoplasm  it  may 
be  of  the  mediastinum  or  of  a  main  bronchus  and  not  the  lung. 

Further  data  that  point  to  pulmonary  growth  are  dullness,  more  or  less 
defined,  over  the  bulging  area  with  diminished  bronchial  or  absent  respira- 
tory murmur  and  decreased  or  abolished  fremitus,  no  pulsation,  no  heart- 
tones  and  no  bruit  over  said  area.  Should  there  l>e,  perchance,  an  intra- 
pleural fluid  the  condition  is  probably  a  solid  growth. 

This  conclusion  would  be  confirmed  if,  after  a  time,  appreciable  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  area  could  be  demonstrated,  or  if  the  dullness  already 
shows  or  should  assume  an  irregular  outline. 

Additional  evidence  as  to  its  nature  would  be  found  in  the  detection  of 
an  enlarged  isolated  gland  in  the  supraclavicular  fossa,  in  the  axilla,  on  the 
side  of  the  chest  or  on  the  wall  of  the  abdomen,  as  in  the  case  of  osteosarcoma 
which  has  been  narrated.  Nevertheless,  valuable  as  the  discovery  of  such 
a  gland  may  be,  it  is  not  conclusive  for,  although  tuberculous  cervical  glands 
are  generally  multiple  they  are  not  always  so.  In  the  Spring  of  1904  I  saw 
in  consultation  a  lady  of  about  fifty  who  had  signs  of  pleuritic  effusion  on 
the  right  side.  This  fluid  had  made  its  appearance  rather  abruptly  some 
weeks  earlier  and  had  accumulated  rapidly  after  each  tapping.  It  was  serous 
in  appearance.  The  lady  complained  sorely  of  pain  in  that  same  side. 
Her  temperature  was  practically  normal.  On  the  whole,  I  was  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  a  tuberculous  process  but  discovered  a  single  lymph  node  of  the 
size  of  a  cherry  directly  above  the  middle  third  of  the  clavicle.  No  other 
glands  could  be  palpated.  Thereupon  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
disease  was  probably  malignant.  When  last  I  heard  from  this  patient  nearly 
a  year  subsequent  to  my  examination  her  general  health  was  improved  and 
the  gland  in  question  had  disappeared.  The  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that 
it  could  not  have  been  malignant. 

Pulsation  of  the  bulging  area  or  over  the  supposed  site  of  cancer  as  well 
as  tracheal  tug  makes  against  a  neoplasm,  notwithstanding  Fraenkel's  asser- 
tion that  they  botli  may  be  occasioned  by  a  new  growth.  Probabilities  must 
always  be  taken  into  account  in  making  up  a  diagnosis  and  certainly  the 
probabilities  are  against  these  two  phenomena  being  due  to  malignant  disease. 
Nevertheless,  the  possibility  of  their  occurrence  in  this  class  of  cases  must 
not  be  forgotten. 

If  localized  pulsation  is  produced  it  is  rarely  pronounced  and  is  not  at 
all  expansile,  being  merely  the  visible  manifestation  of  an  impulse  imparted 
to  the  tumor  by  the  expansion  of  some  blood-vessel,  as  the  aorta.  A  tracheal 
tugging  due  to  a  mass  of  cancerous  glands  between  the  aortic  arch  and  left 
main  bronchus  would,  at  the  best,  be  but  a  slight  downward  pull  and  not 
the  vigorous  jerk  felt  in  aneurysm. 
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The  sudden  or  gradual  alternation  of  tympany  and  dullness  observed  by 

Griinwald  and  Prasnkd  is  so  rare  as  to  be  practically  erf  no  aasjataaofl  in 
arriving  at  a  diagnosis.    Should  the  phenomenon  be  observed,  however,  it 

must,  in  the  light  of  such  testimony,  weigh  strongly  in  favor  of  malignant 
disease  of  such  nature  and  situation  as  to  lead  to  a  partial  or  complete  ob- 
struction of  a  bronchial  tote. 

The  occurrence  of  moderate  and  irregular  fever,  together  with  prossiiffr 
symptoms,  points  toward  malignant  disease.  Its  absence  tn  nowise  tells 
against  it.  Age  is  a  factor  of  considerable  importance,  taken  in  connection 
with  evidence  of  mechanical  pressure,  especially  if  there  be  no  history  or 
evidence  of  syphilitic  infection.  It  must  he  remernl>ered,  houv\ei\  that 
sarcoma  is  not  unlikely  to  occur  in  the  young,  a  fact  of  great  moment  in 
connection  with  pressure-phenomena. 

Fiuler  some  circumstances  the  presence  of  an  intrapleural  effusion  may 
aid  in  the  recognition  of  pulmonary  neoplasm;  in  others  it  may  serve1  to 
Conceal  the  lung-growth  absolutely.  It  is  held  to  he  of  aid  in  diagnosis  if, 
after  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid,  the  normal  resonance  does  not  return 
or  dullness  is  recognized  which  extends  above  the  level  of  the  previous  exu- 
date, or  if  it  has  an  irregular  outline1  instead  of  the  S-shaped  curve  seen  in 
pleuritic  effusion,  or  if,  after  aspi ration,  there  be  a  dull  area  at  the  root 
of  the  lung  while  the  remainder  lias  become  resonant.  The  foregoing  con- 
siderations are  all  valuable  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  their  determination  is 
by  no  means  an  ea-y  matter  at    I  he  bed.-idc. 

Wasting  and  a  cam-emus  color  of  the  skin  cannot  be  relied  upon  since 
they  do  not  occur  so  early  or  so  markedly  as  in  malignant  disease  of  other 

fifiCera.     When  present  they  would,  of  course.  posscs>   much  value. 

In  the  third  group  of  cases  in  which  no  suspicion  of  the  growth  within 
the  lung  is  entertained  or,  if  so,  its  presence  is  effectually  hidden  by  some 
accidentally  associated  or  secondary  affection,  there  are  no  symptoms  and  no 
physical  signs  by  which  the  tumor  may  be  diagnosed.  These  are  very  apt  to 
be  instances  of  primary  lung  neoplasm  or  of  a  growth  primary  in  a  bronchus 
or  bronchial  lymph  node,  which  is  yet  too  small  to  make  its  presence  known 
by  pressure-effects.  The  real  nature  of  the  case  i^  first  revealed  by  the 
autopsy,  or  perchance  is  disclosed  by  the  accidental  detection  of  cancer  cells 
in   sputum  or  pleuritic  effusion. 

The  inability  to  secure  definite  a-tiologieal  data  for  the  obscure  and  per- 
chance  suddenly  developing  illness  should  render  the  diagnostician  ever  on  the 
alert  to  detect  some  clew.  A  sudden  haemoptysis  or  a  chronically  bloody 
expectoration  occurring  in  a  person  past  middle  age  should  arouse  suspicion 
and  should  not  be  too  readily  attributed  to  tuherculosis.  The  more  anoma- 
lous the  general  symptoms  and  local  findings  the  more  assiduously  should 
the  thought  of  malignant  growth  be  kept  in  mind. 

The  question  as  to  the  particular  variety  of  growth  when  one  is  believed 
present  is  still  more  difficult  of  answer.  The  nature  of  b  coexisting  neo- 
plasm or  of  one  that  has  been  removed  will,  of  course,  furnish  the  clew.  The 
age  of  the  patient  may  also  he  of  assistance,  since  sarcoma  i>  more  likely 
in  the  young  and  carcinoma  in  persons  of  middle  age  or  beyond.    Moreover 
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the  latter  is  more  apt  to  undergo  ulceration  and  yet,  as  far  as  this  goes,  we 
can  only  say  that  a  growth  that  breaks  down  is  not  lymphosarcoma. 

Differential  diagnosis  concerns  mainly  three  affections,  all  of  which  have 
of  necessity  been  touched  on  already.  These  are  aneurysm  of  the  thoracic 
aorta,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  and  pleurisy  with  effusion  of  tuberculous  or 
other  but  not  malignant  origin. 

Aneurysm. — This  occurs  far  more  often  in  males  than  females.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  there  is  history  or  some  evidence  of  previous  syphilis. 
There  is  apt  to  be  a  bruit  or  some  modification  of  the  vascular  or  heart 
sounds.  Inequality  of  the  pulses,  localized  pulsation,  thrill,  tracheal  tug 
and  displacement  of  the  heart  are  all  more  likely  to  be  present.  Stridor 
especially  is  more  likely  than  in  primary  lung  tumor.  Haemoptysis  is  not 
so  likely  in  aneurysm  certainly  in  the  early  part  of  its  course.  Pressure- 
effects  are  apt  to  be  greater  than  in  a  primary  growth  of  the  lungs,  the 
mediastinum  being  wholly  or  comparatively  uninvolved.  Pressure-effects 
may  change  from  time  to  time  and  sometimes  depend  largely  upon  posture. 
The  X-ray  is  likely  to  show  pulsation  in  the  aneurysm. 

Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. — Pressure-effects  are  usually  absent  and  dysp- 
noea is  not  marked.  Tul>erculosis  is  more  probable  in  the  young.  General 
symptoms  are  apt,  in  early  cases,  to  outrun  the  local  signs  and  at  a  later 
stage  are  those  of  mixed  infection.  Pulmonary  signs  are  likely  to  be  more 
distinctly  apical  and  posterior,  often  bilateral,  while  the  rales  are  more  clearly 
those  of  breaking-down  lung  tissue  and  cavity  formation.  The  cachexia  is 
different  and  the  wasting  is  apt  to  show  more  plainly  in  the  musculature 
and  adipose  tissue  of  the  chest.  Bacilli  are  likely  to  be  present  in  the  sputa. 
When  both  affections  are  present  the  malignant  disease  is  very  likely  to  escape 
recognition  altogether. 

Pleurisy  with  Effusion. — When  independent  of  cancer  the  fluid  is  most 
likely  to  be  serous.  If  it  is  hajmorrhagic  it  may  belong  to  tuberculosis  as 
well  as  to  malignant  growth.  Kemoval  of  the  fluid  may  be  followed  by 
reexpansion  of  the  lung  and  return  of  pulmonary  resonance.  Pressure- 
effects  are  likely  to  subside  after  aspiration  and  reexpansion.  In  some  cases 
there  is  evidence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  apex  of  the  same  or  opposite  lung. 
For  additional  particulars  see  chapter  on  Pleurisy  with  Effusion. 

Prognosis. — This  is  absolutely  unfavorable.  Carcinoma  and  the  various 
forms  of  sarcoma  lead  eventually  to  death.  One  should  be  cautious,  however, 
in  his  response  to  inquiries  concerning  the  duration  of  the  disease.  Com- 
puting this  from  the  date  of  recognizable  symptoms  it  may  be  put  down 
as  from  a  few  months  to  one  or  two  years. 

Treatment.  —  It  goes  without  saying  that  we  possess  no  specific  means 
of  cure  fur  these  unfortunate  cases.  Surgical  operation  is  not  safe  and 
would  scarcely  be  undertaken  by  the  surgeon  even  were  the  physician  to 
advise  it.  Treatments  by  means  of  the  X-ray  or  radium  offer  no  prospect 
of  cure  or  even  delay  in  the  progress  of  the  growth  when  this  is  so  deeply 
situated.  Accordingly,  we  are  confined  to  such  measures  as  will  mitigate 
suffering  and  sustain  powers  of  life.  These  will  suggest  themselves  as  occa- 
sion may  arise. 


SECTION   III 
DISEASES    OF   THE   PLEURA 


CHAPTER   XXXV 

ACUTE    INFLAMMATION    OF    THE    PLEURA 

Pleuritis,  or  pleurisy  as  it  is  oftener  called,  is  an  exceedingly  common 
affection  and  one  whose  onset  is  announced  by  such  marked  symptoms  that 
it  was  recognized  by  physicians  long  before  our  present  methods  of  diagnosis 
had  come  into  vogue.  Prior  to  the  writings  of  Boerhave,  however,  in  the 
seventeenth  century  pleurisy  and  pneumonia  were  frequently,  nay  quite  gen- 
erally, confounded.  It  was  this  great  Dutch  clinician  who  first  attempted 
the  clinical  separation  of  these  two  diseases.  Nevertheless,  it  was  Laennec 
who  succeeded  in  drawing  so  accurate  a  picture  of  the  disease  that  subsequent 
clinicians  have  l)een  able  to  add  but  little  to  his  description. 

Such  has  been  the  almost  inconceivable  advance  in  internal  medicine 
during  the  past  hundred  years  that  to-day  we  are  no  longer  concerned  with 
questions  pertaining  to  the  clinical  manifestations  of  pleurisy,  its  diagnosis 
and  its  prognosis,  or,  it  might  almost  be  added,  to  its  treatment,  but  instead, 
with  certain  problems  that  have  grown  up  very  naturally  out  of  the  keen 
and  vital  interest  taken  in  bacteriology.  In  other  words,  the  questions  that 
now  chiefly  concern  us,  with  regard  to  pleuritis  as  well  as  other  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  have  to  do  with  causation.  For  this  reason  we  are 
interested  also  in  its  classification.  From  the  standpoint  of  pathology  the 
three  varieties,  dry  pleurisy,  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy  and  empyema,  possess  a 
certain  unity,  being  the  manifestations  of  different  degrees  of  inflammation; 
whereas  in  a  bacteriological  sense  they  may  be,  though  are  not  always,  distinct. 
An  ideal  classification  wrould  be  in  accordance  with  the  aetiology  of  each  case 
but  for  obvious  reasons  this  is  not  yet  possible. 

We  may,  however,  still  divide  pleurisies  into  primary  and  secondary,  but 
we  must  abandon  the  old  notion  of  an  idiopathic  pleuritis  in  a  strict  sense. 
How  far  an  individual  instance  of  this  inflammation  is  primary  or  how  far 
secondary,  and  in  that  sense  a  complication,  cannot  always  be  determined. 
The  pleura  may  become  inflamed  in  the  course  of  an  acute  infectious  disease 
without  our  always  being  able  to  determine  whether  the  organism  causing 
the  general  infection  is  also  responsible  for  the  local  inflammation,  or  whether 
this  latter  be  not  the  result  of  some  added  agency  and  hence  a  secondary 
process. 
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For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  must  also  recognize  an  acute  and  a  chronic 
pleurisy  although  the  difference  is  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind,  but  it  is 
not  conducive  to  clearness  to  divide  pleurisies  according  to  their  seat,  nor, 
in  my  opinion,  is  it  scientific  to  treat  of  the  three  forms  as  distinct  entities 
because  the  character  of  the  exudate  differs.  I  have  decided,  therefore,  to 
treat  of  all  three  forms  in  this  one  chapter.  The  old  nomenclature  cannot 
be  wholly  abandoned,  nor  can  their  clinical  peculiarities  be  ignored,  and  hence 
such  differences  will  be  described  under  the  terms  applied  to  their  exudative 
differences  without  losing  sight  of  their  pathological  unity. 

^Etiology.  Predisposing  Conditions. — No  direct  causative  influence  can 
be  attributed  to  either  age  or  sex,  but  children  and  young  adults  appear  to  be 
more  often  afflicted  with  pleural  inflammations  than  are  the  old.  Neverthe- 
less, a  low  grade  of  pleuritis  attended  with  sero-fibrinous  or  haemorrhagic 
effusion  is  not  infrequently  met  with  in  persons  past  middle  age  in  associa- 
tion with  and  probably  dependent  upon  certain  affections  seen  in  elderly 
people — chronic  nephritis,  hepatic  cirrhosis  and  malignant  disease.  If,  as  is 
sometimes  stated,  males  are  more  often  affected  than  are  females,  the  differ- 
ence lies  in  the  greater  exposure  of  the  former  to  the  diseases  to  which 
pleurisy  may  be  secondary. 

Exposure  to  cold  to  which  formerly  so  many  cases  of  so-called  idiopathic 
pleuritis  were  attributed  is  now  believed  to  act  as  a  determining  factor  by 
inducing  nutritive  or  chemical  disturbance  within  the  pleural  membrane, 
which  favors  the  growth  and  development  of  bacteria  brought  to  it  in  the 
lymph  stream.  As  will  be  seen  later  on,  so-called  idiopathic,  i.  e.,  a  primary 
pleurisy  is  in  the  majority  of  instances  of  tuberculous  origin,  and  in  some 
of  such  cases  exposure  merely  serves  to  call  forth  the  inflammation  for  which 
the  membrane  was  prepared  by  the  presence  of  miliary  tubercles.  In  other 
instances  in  which  the  primary  pleurisy  is  due  to  the  pneumococcus  the  initial 
chill  is  probably  mistaken  for  a  chill  of  exposure. 

Trauma. — Injury  to  the  chest-wall  is  another  predisposing  condition. 
With  regard  to  the  influence  of  traumatism,  however,  we  are  forced  to  be- 
lieve that,  like  exposure,  it  only  prepares  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  micro- 
organisms by  occasioning  a  nutritive  alteration  which  lessens  the  resistance 
to  bacteria  on  the  part  of  the  pleura.  It  may  here  be  stated,  also,  that 
Nettcr  believes  that  in  68  per  cent  of  cases  attributable  to  traumatism 
tuberculosis  is  the  real  cause  of  the  pleurisy  (Kosenbach). 

Acute  Infectious  Diseases. — Herein  is  to  be  found  the  largest  number 
of  predisposing  factors  and  at  their  head  stand  acute  fibrinous  pneumonia 
and  tuberculosis.  Every  attack  of  pneumonia  is  attended  with  some  degree 
of  pleural  inflammation  from  an  unimportant  fibrinous  exudate  to  an  em- 
pyema. Usually  the  pleuritis  is  on  the  same  side  as  the  pneumonia  but  not 
unfrequently  the  membrane  covering  the  opposite  lung  is  also  affected.  In 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  also,  the  pleurisy  may  be  dry  and  circumscribed  or 
soro-fibrinous  or  purulent  and  involve  the  greater  portion  of  the  membrane. 

Scarlatina,  measles,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  acute  articular  rheumatism, 
variola  and  even  gonorrhoea  (Jicinsky)  may  all  be  occasionally  responsible 
for  pleuritis.    These  will  be  referred  to  again  in  connection  with  the  bacteri- 
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ology  of  this  particular  affection.  Avutr  specific  bronchitis  and,  according 
(i»  HnH'iibach,  in  flu  f  ma  are  rarely  attended  with  intlaninialion  of  tin  pleura 
because  they  are  usually  confined  to  the  bronchial  mucosa.  General  in  fic- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  due  to  pyogenic  bacteria  are  sometimes  attended 
with  purulent  plcuritis. 

Extension  (rum  Xri<?hi>f>riihy  Strut-lures, — The  liability  to  involvement  of 

I  the  pleura  from  acute  or  chronic  disease  of  adjacent  parts  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  pleurisy.  Perhaps  the  most  frequent 
of  these  i>  pericarditis  the  secondary  inflammation  of  the  pleura  being  either 
by  direct   extension  or  by   way   of  the  lymph  channels.      Localised   purulent 

i  inflammations  within  the  peritoneum  may  sometimes  act  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  pus  may  rupture  into  the  pleural  cavity  or  burrow  its  way  upward 
along  the  retroperitoneal  tissues,  or  the  germs  may  be  carried  directly  to 
the  pleural  cavity  through  the  chain  of  glands  situated  behind  the  peri- 
tonumm.     Tli us,  I  recall  a  case  in  a  young  man  in  whom  the  empyema  which 

i  eventually  burst  through  (be  bronchi  was  in  all  probability  traceable  fa)  I 
periappendicular  abscess  that  had  formed  some  two  months  previously.  Pul- 
monary abscess  or  gangrene,  caries  of  a  rib  or  vertebra,  actinomycotic  disease 

►  in  the  mediastinum  or  lung,  cancer  of  the  oesophagus,  may  all  produce  in- 
flammation of  the  pleura,  and  in  such  cases  the  plcuritis  is  purulent  or  putrid. 
Malignant  growths  in  the  lung  or  mediastinum  frequently  produce  pleu- 
risy, the  resulting  exudate  being  sero-fibrinons,  hemorrhagic  or  purulent.  In 
such  instances  the  plnira  becomes  involved  hv  direct  extension  of  the  neo- 
plasm. Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  may  likewise  be  associated  with  plcuritis,  hut 
as  this  form  of  hepatic  disease  not  seldom  leads  to  tuberculosis  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  pleurisy  is  of  this  nature.  In  other  instances  it  may  be 
of  the  nature  of  a  terminal  infection  as  probably  is  I  he  plcuritis  seen  in 
the  last  stages  of  chronic  nephritis.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  also,  that  the 
pleural  effusions  met  with  in  some  cases  of  advanced  cardiac  disease  and 
which  are  not  always  easily  distinguished  from  hydrothorax,  especially  when 
they  occur  on  the  right  side,  are  a  manifestation  of  infection,  since  we  know 

.    that   terminal   infections,   e.  g.,    terminal    pneumonia,  are   not    uncommon    in 

,    cardiopathy.     Gerhardt   believes   that   such  pleurisies  are  often   of  embolic 

,    origin. 

Exciting  Causes.  Baeltria, — A  great  number  of  micro-organisms  have 
been  identified  in  pleuritic  effusions,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  the  diploeoccus  pneumonia1  and   the  streptococcus  pyogenes.     The 

I  first  of  these  has  received  an  immense  amount  of  investigation  because  of 
the  interest  attaching  to  the  aetiology  of  primary  pleurisies.  Under  this 
head  come  the  numerous  eases  of  pleural  inflammation  with  a  sern-tihrinous 
exudate,  which  appear  to  arise  spontaneously  or  idiopathically  in  persons  scem- 

.   ing  to  enjoy  robust  health  and  hence  have  been  ascribed  to  exposnre  0?  injury 

r  of  the  chest-wall. 

This  class  of  cases  has  been  the  object  of  special  study  in  France,  Ger- 
many,  the    United    States   and    in    fact   everywhere.      The    fluid   obtained    by 

aspiration  has  been  examined  by  every  means  known  to  bacteriologists:  by 

microscopic  examination,  culture  and  inoculation  experiment-,  and  by  clinical 
-n; 
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methods,  among  which  ii  the  investigation  >if  subsequent  hi 

known  to  have  had  spontaneous  pleurisy.    The  results  havi  ompi&ra 

uniform,  and  warrant  the  condition  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  t 
Humiliation  is  of  tuberculous  origin.    Thus  6  out  of  15  animals,  or    10  per  cent, 

dated  by  Pansini  with  tin-  exudate  from  an  equal  nm 
pleurisies  became  tuberculous,  while  better  obtained  the  same  pero 

Ho  cases  of  pleurisy  supposed  due  to  exposure.     «>f  if;  cases  in  pe 
to  be  tuberculous  8,  or  50  per  cent,  proved  of  this  origin.      Aachoff  made 
inoculation  experiments  in  57  cases  which  microscopically  ami  culturally 
n  negative  and  demonstrated  their  tuberculoid  origin  in  68  per 
Eiehhorst  who  used  at  least  15  c.c  for  bis  inoculations  obtained  pas 
results  in  more  than  62  per  cent    By  the  employment  of  still  larger 
sometimes  as  much  a>   300  c.c.   being   injected   into  a   single   animal,    L- 
Daman;  demonstrated  the  tuberculous  nature  of  4?  out  of  55  cases  of  pri- 
mary pleurisies  or  s:>.4  per  cent. 

In  i  clinical  study  of  90  cases  of  pleurisy  observed  by  his  father  bet* 
184!)  and  1H7!>  Henry  I    Bowditeh,  .lr.,  found  that   **>•„'  or  35  pi 
mutely  <l\<'*\  of  uihcrriiloMx,   while  of   131   pleurisies  of  all   types   examined 
posi  mortem  Osier  found  that  32  or  ahout  25  per  cent  were  nf  tuberculous 
origin,     French  observers,  Landouzy,  Germain  Sec.  Strauss  and  oth. 
to  the  tuberculous  origin  of  these  cases  of  so-called  idiopathic  pleuris 

.  <o  fur  us  to  declare  that  To  to  To  per  cent  of  them  are  of  thi<  nature. 
Fowler  believes  that  if  the  pleura  lining  the  interlobar  fissures  were  carefully 
examined  for  tubercles  post  mortem  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  would 
show  the  presence  of  miliary  tubercles.     From  the  evidence,  therefore 
must  abandon  the  notion  of  an  idiopathic  pleuritis. 

The  pnenmococcus  of  Fraenkel  is  another  cause  of  some  cases  of  primary 
inflammation  of  the  pleura,  Ihe  exudate  being  commonly  though  not  iu\ 
ably  purulent.    These  instances  are  met  with  most  often  in  children  hut  may 
•  trrur   in  adults.      In    the  majority  r»f  cases,  however,  *»f  pneumo.  ;deu- 

rilis    the    inllammation    is   secondary.      This    form   of   empyema  udlv 

benign. 

The  streptococcus  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  secondary  plot  f  a 

great  variety  <d  disorders — pulmonary  abscess,  broncho-pneumonia,  traum 
and  other   inflammations  of  the  chest-wall    and   neck,  scarlatina,    and    occa- 
sionally  in  association   with  measles,  diphtheria  and  pertussis.     In   scarlet 
fever  and  diphtheria,  however,  the  streptococcus  i-  frequently  associated  with 
other  organisms  (Councilman,  Mallory,  Pearce). 

Among  the  other  bacteria  that  occasionally  cause  pleuritis  either  ale 
or  i 7i  combination  are  the  staphylococcus  p  aureus,  the  colon  bacillua, 

Prtedlander's  pneumol>a<  illus,  the  diphtheria  haeillus.  micrococcus  ut 
and  typhoid  bacillus   (Charrin,  Rogers,  Sahli,    Frenet).      Pure  evli 
the  typhoid   bacillus  were  obtained   in   two  cases  by  Aehnrd.     Jicinskv 
reported  two  cases  of  gonococcus  infection  in  which  a  pleurisy  occurred* 
exudate  of  which  contained  diplococci  believed  to  be  gonococct 

In  conclusion,  1  may  say  that  in  the  light  of  the  above  and  many  other 
invest  1  have  no  doubt  of  ihe  bacterial  origin  of  all  cases  of  pleui 
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of  whatever  nature*  the  exudate.    Whenever  1   find  i  ease  of  pieurii 

tin  bister]  ui  a  predisposing  factor  I  eel  i1  down  to  either  the  tubercle 

or  tin*  pneuniocoirus.  and  if  ii  be  e  sero-fibrinotis  one  I  regard  it  as  due  to 

i hi1  former  until  proven  otherwise. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — -The  earliest  inflammatory  change  in  the  pleura,  as 
well  as  in  other  serous  membranes,  \>  an  opacity  and  roughening  in  consequence 
of  which  the  membrane  loses  it>  Luster  in  certain  areas.    Ai  the  -ami-  time 

llll'        YCSScls       (if        |  111' 

subserous  layer  are 
injected.  The  endo- 
thelial cells  speedily 
undergo  coagulation 
necrosis,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  pour- 
ing nut  of  fibrin  from 
web,  forme  the 

exudate     (Fig.    87). 

This  at  iirsi  contains 

very  little  if  any  se- 
rum hut  being  plastic 
is  forced  by  the  ruh- 

hinrr  in^Mlier  of  the 
Of    I  he 

pleura  to  assume  a 
bandlike  or  reticu- 
lar arrangement,  be- 
hreen  the  ribbons  of 
which  and  beneath 
which  the  membrane 

appears    ecehymotic. 

The  costal  layer  is 
the  "lie  chiefly  eon* 
cerned  in  this  in- 
flammatory pro 

Adhesions  QOW 
form  he  t  ween  the 
visceral    and    costal 

layer-  of  the  pleura  at  those  part.-,  as  the  apex  and  between  the  lung  and 
diaphragm,  where  the  respiratory  movements  are  Limited,  whereas  along  the 

margins  there  are  no  adhesions  or  the  Jihrin  is  drawn  out  into  loose  hands 

or   ribbons.      If   the  exudate  fa  abundant   the  surface  of  the   pleura  may   be 

red  by  a  more  or  less  thick  uniform  layer.    In  tuberculosis  these  changes 

an-  meet  marked  out  the  Upper  lobe  in  <onsc<pirne(\  prohaUv.  of  the  limited 

excursion  movements  of  the  apex  as  compared  with  the  base. 

As  the  activity  «>f  the  process  abates  either  one  of  two  changes  may  occur. 
The  exudate  may  undergo  fa!  aeration  and  become  absorbed  by  the 

rich  network  of  vessels  newly  formed  and  existing  in  the  succulent  Bubeerc*01 


Fig.  97. — External  surface  of  tunf  w'l!l  scutf  RbvtaofM  j>kjuriiia. 
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tissues  of  the  costal  layer,  or  the  fluid  portion  of  the  exudate  may  be  absorbed 
leaving  the  fibrin  and  cellular  elements  behind.  In  the  former  event  the 
pleura  returns  to  very  nearly  its  normal  condition  and  the  only  evidence  of 
what  was  an  intense  inflammatory  process  is  a  slight  opacity  or  thickening 
of  the  membrane.  If  the  exudate  does  not  undergo  absorption,  the  pleural 
cavity  may  be  totally  or  partially  obliterated,  the  latter  being  far  the  more 
frequent.  The  two  pleural  layers  in  certain  regions  are  united  by  a  firm, 
more  or  less  thick  stratum  of  fibrin,  or  they  are  bound  by  a  loose  connective 
tissue  which,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  becomes  vascularized  and  organized. 
The  process  just  described  is  known  as  dry,  plastic  or  fibrinous  pleurisy. 

Sero-fibrinous  Pleurisy  or  Pleurisy  with  Effusion. — In  this  form  the  ini- 
tial changes  are  identical  with  those  just  depicted,  but  in  addition  there  is 
a  more  or  less  abundant  effusion  of  the  serum  together  with  the  products  of 
inflammation.  The  exudate  differs  in  appearance  and  chemical  characters 
according  to  the  degree  of  irritation  and  the  resulting  preponderance  of  its 
constituents.  It  may  be  relatively  thin,  clear  and  opalescent  containing  very 
little  fibrin,  albumin  and  cellular  elements,  or  viscid  and  turbid  or  hemor- 
rhagic, depending  upon  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  cells  present. 
The  effusion  is  especially  apt  to  be  bloody  in  pleurisies  of  cancerous  or 
tuberculous  origin,  in  chronic  alcoholism,  in  scurvy  and  in  dyscrasias  of 
other  cause. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  serous  exudate  in  the  pleural  cavity  may  vary 
within  rather  wide  limits.  Fowler  gives  it  as  between  1.005  and  1.030,  while 
Eosenbach  puts  the  maximum  at  1.035.  J.  L.  Miller  in  a  very  helpful 
contribution  to  this  subject  has  tabulated  the  figures  given  by  several  investi- 
gators to  which  he  has  added  a  series  of  his  own.  I  avail  myself,  therefore, 
of  the  facts  and  figures  therein  contained.  The  differences  between  pleural 
exudates  and  transudates  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  hydro- 
thorax. 

Of  22  cases  of  sero-fibrinous  pleuritis  investigated  by  Neuenkirchen  the 
range  of  specific  gravity  was  from  1.014  to  1.022;  Ott  found  it  to  vary  be- 
tween 1.009  and  1.026;  Miller  in  27  cases  obtained  figures  ranging  between 
1.014  and  1.025.  In  a  case  recently  observed  by  myself  and  narrated  in 
the  chapter  mentioned  above  I  found  1.028  to  be  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
fluid  obtained  from  the  right  pleural  sac;  from  the  left  it  was  1.022.  This 
deviation  agrees  with  Miller's  statement  that  the  exudate  in  the  right  pleural 
cavity  may  be  somewhat  heavier  than  that  in  the  left. 

Tuberculous  and  cancerous  pleurisies  are  said  to  show  the  highest  specific 
gravity  with  figures  in  favor  of  the  former.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  maximum  figures  given  by  Fowler  and  Eosenbach  may  not  be  too  high; 
the  minimum  of  1.005  is,  however,  too  low  in  my  opinion,  and  so  well  within 
the  limits  of  the  figures  given  for  transudates  that  such  a  specific  gravity 
might  justly  be  considered  to  place  a  fluid  in  the  category  of  a  transudate 
and  not  an  exudate. 

The  percentage  of  albumin  in  a  pleuritic  exudate  also  varies  and  depends 
upon  a  number  of  factors.  It  is  determined  largely  by  the  permeability  of 
the  capillary  walls  and  by  the  state  of  the  patient's  blood  as  regards  this 
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constituent.  In  26  cases  investigated  by  Runeberg  the  amount  of  albumin 
ranged  between  6.04  per  cent  and  4.78  per  cent ;  while  Ott  found  a  maximum 
of  8.9  per  cent  and  a  minimum  of  2.4  per  cent.  In  the  differential  diagnosis 
of  hydrothorax  will  be  found  Reuss's  formula  for  the  estimation  of  albumin, 
which  has  been  tested  by  various  investigators  and  found  to  be  a  simple  and 
accurate  method  of  determining  the  percentage  of  albumin  from  the  specific 
gravity. 

The  fibrin  percentage  is  also  very  variable,  being  greatest  in  pneumo- 
coccus  pleurisies.  A  sero-fibrinous  effusion  of  this  nature  may  contain  abun- 
dant flocculi,  while  a  tuberculous  exudate  is  apt  to  be  poor  in  fibrin. 

The  color  of  a  serous  exudate  is  generally  that  of  blood  serum,  but  it 
may  have  a  peculiar  yellowish  hue  from  admixture  with  bile  in  jaundice; 
and  Guttmann  and  Gerhard t  are  said  to  have  found  it  bluish  from  the 
presence  of  indican. 

The  amount  of  a  pleuritic  effusion  varies  enormously  in  different  cases 
from  a  few  ounces  to  many  quarts,  as  many  as  280  fluid  ounces  having  been 
withdrawn  in  a  single  instance  (Fowler).  Rosenbach  gives  the  average  as 
from  1  to  2.5  liters. 

Physical  exploration  of  the  chest  during  the  formative  stage  of  a  serous 
effusion  shows  that  it  collects  first  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  pleural  cavity 
and  thence  creeps  gradually  upward.  This  is  not  as  might  be  expected 
wholly  in  consequence  of  gravitation;  but,  as  explained  by  Rosenbach,  fluid 
assembles  first  at  the  bottom  because  the  resistance  presented  by  the  lung  is 
less.  As  the  exudate  increases  in  amount  it  makes  room  for  itself  by  dis- 
placing the  neighboring  organs.  The  mediastinum  is  the  first  to  show  the 
effect  of  this  pressure  and  hence  the  apex-beat  becomes  pushed  farther  and 
farther  toward  the  opposite  side. 

The  resistance  offered  by  the  lung  under  normal  circumstances  is  con- 
siderable, but  as  the  exudate  advances  upward  the  organ  undergoes  corre- 
sponding collapse,  until,  in  massive  effusions,  the  lung  may  become  completely 
atelectatic  and  may  be  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  man's  fist  (Fig.  44).  In 
such  instances  the  lung  occupies  a  small  space  at  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  chest  cavity,  being  suspended  by  its  root  as  an  inert  mass.  With  the 
lapse  of  time  it  may  become  fibrous  and  present  a  brownish  appearance,  yet, 
despite  its  shrunken  size,  show  the  interlobar  markings. 

If  the  pleural  membranes  be  examined  post  mortem  there  is  generally 
found  a  deposit  of  more  or  less  fibrin  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  two  mem- 
branes and  these  may,  especially  in  pncumococcus  pleuritis,  be  united  by 
easily  broken-down  adhesions  along  the  margins  of  the  exudate.  In  tuber- 
culous pleurisies  of  this  kind  there  may  or  may  not  be  discovered  miliary 
nodules  on  the  visceral  pleura.  Fowler  states  that  such  tubercles  are  espe- 
cially likely  to  be  present  in  the  interlobar  fissures. 

Purulent  Pleurisy;  Empyema. — In  this  variety  of  pleuritis  the  exudate 
is  rich  in  cellular  elements  and  hence  is  thick  and  turbid  and  contains  a 
variable  proportion   of  fibrin.     In  pneumococcus  empyema  the  exudate  is 
remarkably  rich  in  this  latter  constituent  and  tends  to  sacculation;  hexvc^ 
this  form  of  purulent  pleurisy  is  nearly  always  encysted.     The  amount.    c> 


the  exudate  is  not  usually  Large  and  in  color  it  may  ?aiy  from  a  light  y< 
to  a  greenish* yellow.  On  the  other  hand,  a  atroptoooocue  empyema  is  t] 
rarely  encysted,  of  a  light  yellow  hue,  and  may  be  very  abundant, 
formation  of  pus  indicates  either  ;i  more  intense  \  inibiu  *•  on  the  part  of 
the  germs  or  tea  resistance  "it  the  part  o!  the  host  The  exudate  may  be  so 
rich  in  cells  as  to  be  purulent  from  the  beginning  or,  at  oral  serous,  it  mar 
speedily  become  purulent.  Micro-organisms  are  usually  discoverable  in  the 
exudate  along  with  the  products  of  inrhunmation. 

Putrid  Pleurisy,— A  purulent  exudate  is  generally  free  from  odor,  but  in 
some  cases  when  secondary  to  gangrene  of  the  long  or  to  purulent  in 
■nations  within  the  abdomen,  either  bj  extension  or  perforation,  it  m&j 
idaverk  or  favul  odor.     In  such  instances  it   is  known  as  pi 
pleurisy.      The  exudate   Lfl  usually   thin   and   of  a  greenish-yellow,   brow 
yellow  or  chocolate  color.     Plugs  made  up  of  detritus  and  micro-organ 
may  be  Been  with  the  naked  eye  ami  microscopically  are  found  disintegi 
cells,    crystals   of   haumitin,    needles,  of   fatty    acids,    free   fat,    leuein.    ty  rosin, 

cholesterin  and  micro-organisms.     Rosenbach  is  authority  for  the  al 
that  a  sero-fihrinons  rtVn-hiii  may  occasionally  possess  a  putrescent  od 

Hcemorrhagic  pleurisy  is  one  in  which,  owing  to  abnormal   p  ility 

of  the  vessel  walls,  the  red   Mood  cells  are  permitted  to  escape  by  diap< 
into  the  exudate.    This  may  result  from  unusual  violence  of  the  inflammatory 
process  or   it   may  denote  a  local  or  a  general   tissue  weakness.     The    i 
of  the  exudate  in  these  eases  may  vary  from  a  slight  tingeing  with  r< 
the  hue  of  dark  venous  blond  as  in  endothelial  cancer  of  the  pleura    (  I  - 
kel).     Th<-  conditions  favoring  a   haemorrhagic  pleurisy  have  been   aln 
stated. 

Multilocular  pleurisy   is  one  in  which    the  deposit  of  fibrin   upon 
surface  of  the  pleura  divides  the  sac  into  a  series  of  pockets  containing 
exudate.     Although  in  most  instances  tin'  contents  of  these  encysted 
are  uniform,  still  it  may  happen  thai  in  one  there  is  serum  while  in  am 
there  is  pus.     The  spaces  thus  formed  may  be  wholly  separate  or  they  may 
communicate  one  with  another  by  means  of  tortuous  passages. 

Just  as  a  pure  or  nearly  pure  fibrinous  exudate  may  undergo  absorption 
under  certain   conditions,  so  a  scro-fibrinous  or  purulent  one  may  bo» 
absorbed  or  it  may  persist  and  the  fibrinous  portion  be  deposited  in  thu 
plates  or  bands.     An  empyema  may  eventually  become  transformed  by 
degeneration  of   its  cellular  elements  into  a  cheesy  material  and   lime  salts 
being  deposited  therein,  it  may  be  converted  into  calcareous  plates.     Al. 
tion  is  hindered  by  the  early  formation  on  the  two  pleural  surfaces  of  d 
layers  of  exudate  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction  thus  furnished   to  the 
circulation  in  the  lymph  channels  to  and  from  the  pleurae.    The  more  violent! 
the  inflammation  also  the  more  serious  the  changes  in  the  membrane  and  the 
less  lik«-lv   is  spontaneous  removal  of  the  exudate. 

The  direct  results  of  a  pleuritic  effusion  are  retraction  of  the  lung  and 
displacement  of  adjacent  viscera,  heart,  liver,  etc.  The  retraction  of  the 
lung  i-  not  the  result  of  compression  but  is  the  expression  of  the  natural 
tendency  to  contraction  inherent  in  the  pulmonary  parenchyma.     In  ma 
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effusions,  therefore,  the  lung  may  be  found  completely  collapsed  (Fig.  44). 
and,  in  cases  of  long  standing,  airless  and  fibroid.  Furthermore,  the  envelop- 
ment of  the  contracted  lung  by  dense,  often-organized  fibrin  prevents  its 
reexpansion  after  artificial  removal  of  the  exudate. 

If  a  purulent  exudate  be  not  removed  either  by  absorption  or  by  the 
surgeon,  it  is  apt  to  lead  to  necrotic  processes  and,  if  such  necrosis  affects 
the  pulmonary  pleura,  rupture  takes  place  with  escape  of  the  pus  through  the 
bronchi  or,  very  rarely,  through  the  diaphragm.  If  the  necrosis  be  in  the 
costal  pleura  the  exudate  may  make  its  way  through  the  intercostal  tissues 
and  appear  beneath  the  muscles  or  integument  as  a  fluctuating  tumor,  or  it 
may  burst  through  the  skin  and  appear  externally,  the  so-called  empyema 
necessitatis. 

Furthermore,  the  prolonged  retention  of  a  putrid  or  merely  purulent 
exudate  may  lead  to  septicaemia  through  absorption  of  toxins,  or  to  an 
actual  pya?mia.  In  cases  of  intense  suppurative  inflammation  a  so-called 
pyogenic  membrane  may  be  formed  on  the  pleural  surfaces,  in  consequence 
of  which,  pus  continues  to  be  secreted  each  time  the  exudate  is  removed.  In 
such  cases  death  is  very  likely  to  take  place  from  exhaustion  or  after  a  long 
time  from  amyloid  disease  of  liver,  kidneys  and  other  organs. 

The  Mechanical  Effects  of  Intrapleural  Exudates. — As  already  stated  the 
accumulation  of  fluid  within  the  pleural  sac  is  followed  by  retraction  and 
eventual  atelectasis,  either  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  organ  in  moderate 
effusions  or  of  the  entire  viscus  in  massive  collections.  This  collapsed  state 
is  not  the  result  of  compression  but  is,  as  generally  expressed,  the  exaggerated 
manifestation  of  the  elasticity  of  the  lung.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  exag- 
geration of  its  tendency  to  expiratory  retraction. 

Rosenbach  argues  that  the  collapse  of  the  lung  under  these  conditions 
has  nothing  to  do  with  its  elasticity,  but  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
presence  of  the  exudate  hinders  perfect  contraction  of  the  inspiratory  muscles 
and  hence  reenforces  the  pulmonary  tonus  by  virtue  of  which  the  lung  is  in 
a  state  of  retractile  tension.  Inspiration  is  not  caused  by  traction  on  the 
lung  outward,  i.e.,  extension,  but  by  internal  air-pressure  (the  pulmonary 
tonus  or  tendency  to  concentric  retraction  being  relaxed  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment, namely,  at  the  commencement  of  the  inspiratory  act)  together  with 
increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  produced  by  contraction  of  the  in- 
spiratory muscles.  If  now  for  any  reason  the  antagonism  between  the  tonus 
or  pull  of  the  inspiratory  muscles  and  the  tendency  to  concentric  retraction 
or  tonus  on  the  part  of  the  lung  is  interfered  with,  as  by  a  foreign  body 
in  the  pleural  cavity,  then  relaxation  of  the  lung's  inherent  tendency  to 
concentric  retraction  does  not  occur  as  during  inspiration  and  the  lung 
collapses. 

Furthermore,  this  atelectasis  is  intensified  by  absorption  of  the  residual 
air  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  interchange  of  gases,  as  we  are 
wont  to  say,  incident  to  proper  respiratory  movements.  The  organ  therefore 
becomes  a  compact  airless  mass  of  a  slaty-gray  color  occupying  the  upper 
and  posterior  portion  of  the  thoracic  cavity.  In  response  to  the  law  at  tka. 
development  of  fibrous  tissue  in  a  disused  organ  the  lung  in  time  be^"5^ 
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fibroid  and  unable  to  reexpand  after  removal  of  the  exudate,  even  if  not 
bound  down  by  a  firm  layer  of  fibrin. 

Displacement  of  Adjacent  Organs. — A  necessary  consequence  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  fluid  or  air  in  the  pleural  cavity  is  the  dislocation  of  neighbor- 
ing viscera,  chiefly  liver  and  heart.  This  was  formerly  attributed  to  direct 
pressure,  but  according  to  modern  views  this  is  erroneous.  The  liver  may 
be  displaced  downward  in  toto,  the  organ  maintaining  its  normal  relation 
to  its  planes  of  axis  or  it  may  undergo  a  rotation  on  its  transverse  axis, 
that  is,  about  its  suspensory  ligament,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  right  lobe 
is  depressed  while  the  left  lobe  is  elevated. 

Kosenbach  holds  that  depression  of  the  liver  cannot  be  due  to  direct 
pressure  on  the  diaphragm  and  flattening  of  this  muscle,  since  that  would 
necessarily  abolish  its  respiratory  play.  Instead,  there  is  an  augmentation 
of  work  on  the  part  of  the  sound  lung  and  this,  he  argues,  causes  a  flatten- 
ing of  the  great  inspiratory  muscle,  the  diaphragm,  which  probably  accounts 
for  the  rotation  of  the  liver  together  with  its  downward  displacement. 

Displacement  of  the  Heart. — Unless  this  organ  be  fixed  by  adhesions  it 
is  always  displaced  more  or  less  toward  the  side  opposite  to  that  occupied  by  a 
pleuritic  exudate.  The  heart  is  moved  over  in  toto  but  naturally  to  a  greater 
extent  at  its  apex  than  at  its  base  where  it  is  held  by  the  large  vessels. 
Consequently  the  apex  is  tilted  somewhat  upward,  though  without  much  if 
any  rotation  of  the  organ  on  its  longitudinal  axis.  There  is  also  kinking 
of  the  great  vessels  (Rosenbach).  As  in  the  case  of  the  liver,  this  disloca- 
tion of  the  heart  is  not  the  result  of  pressure  as  such,  but  is  due  to  traction 
exerted  by  the  sound  lung  in  consequence  of  the  increased  stimulus  to  con- 
traction felt  by  the  lung. 

Widening  of  the  thorax  is  another  effect  of  pleuritic  effusions,  the  degree 
of  dilatation  of  the  thoracic  cavity  being  proportionate  as  a  rule  to  the 
amount  of  the  exudate.  The  elasticity  of  the  parietes  also  has  much  to  do 
with  the  distention  of  the  chest  and  hence  this  is  more  apparent  in  the 
young.  In  persons  whose  costal  cartilages  have  become  rigid  from  deposit 
of  lime  salts  the  increase  in  the  diameters  of  the  affected  half  of  the  thorax 
may  be  slight.  If  the  inflammatory  process  be  very  intense,  as  in  cases  of 
long  standing,  the  intercostal  muscles  become  paretic  and  hence  the  inter- 
spaces on  the  diseased  side  may  bulge  perceptibly.  Indeed,  fluctuation  may 
sometimes  be  elicited  over  the  widened  and  prominent  intercostal  spaces. 

Remote  Effects. — These  are  seen  in  the  circulation,  the  respiration  and 
in  visceral  function.  As  will  be  stated  in  considering  the  pulse,  there  is  a 
relative  arterial  anamiia  shown  by  the  diminution  in  volume  of  the  pulse 
and  decrease  of  blood -pressure.  Several  factors  probably  arc  responsible  for 
this.  The  interference  with  normal  respiration  incident  to  collapse  of  one 
lung  would  naturally  lessen  the  aspiratory  effect  of  full  inspiration  on  the 
flow  of  blood  out  of  the  superficial  into  the  great  intrathoracic  veins,  while 
the  right  auricle,  hindered  in  its  diastolic  relaxation  by  the  altered  condi- 
tions resulting  from  cardiac  displacement  as  well  as  in  consequence  of  less- 
ened supply  from  the  great  veins,  receives  less  blood  than  normal.  The 
right  ventricle  is  thereby  deprived  of  some  of  the  blood  it  should  normally 
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receive.  But  in  addition  it  is  subjected  to  strain  in  consequence  of  the 
atelectasis  of  the  lung  and  undergoes  more  or  less  dilatation. 

This  condition  is  also  favored  by  the  diminished  supply  of  nutriment  and 
of  oxygen  to  the  myocardium.  Consequently,  the  flow  through  the  lungs 
into  the  left  heart  is  impeded.  The  organ  is  stimulated  to  increased  fre- 
quency of  contraction,  and  a  lessened  quantity  of  blood  is  discharged  with 
each  systole  into  the  aortic  system.  This  state  of  things  reacts  upon  the 
venous  circulation,  and  stasis  results  in  the  portal  and  other  abdominal  ves- 
sels, this  stasis  being  furthered  by  the  diminution  of  the  pumping  action  of 
normal  diaphragmatic  play.  We  have,  therefore  an  abnormally  frequent, 
small  and  irritable  pulse,  this  latter  quality  being  shown  by  increased  accel- 
eration of  the  heart-beats  whenever  the  patient  makes  physical  exertion. 

The  respirations  become  more  or  less  accelerated  and  despite  their  in- 
creased frequency  haematosis  is  diminished.  Dyspnoea  is  the  necessary  re- 
sult, which  embarrassment  of  respiration,  even  when  the  individual  is  at  rest, 
may  amount  to  actual  orthopncea. 

The  resultant  effect  of  these  conditions  on  the  functions  of  the  various 
organs  becomes  apparent.  The  processes  of  digestion  and  assimilation  are 
interfered  with  and  secretions  and  excretions  are  lessened.  In  particular 
is  the  excretory  function  of  the  kidneys  affected  so  that  the  urine  is  lessened 
in  amount  and  concentrated.  The  entire  organism  suffers  therefore,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  disturbance,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  inflammatory  process  itself. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  of  acute  pleuritis  may  be  insidious  or  abrupt. 
In  the  former  event  the  individual  who  may  have  thought  himself  well,  or 
who  may  have  been  running  down  in  health,  notices  malaise,  anorexia  and 
perhaps  headache  which  he  attributes  to  some  digestive  disorder  or  "  bilious- 
ness "  but  still  keeps  at  work.  His  feeling  of  weakness  continues  or  in- 
creases and  at  length  he  seeks  medical  advice.  The  physician  finds  the 
temperature  more  or  less  raised  and,  if  he  examines  the  chest,  discovers 
friction-sounds  or  dullness  at  the  lower  back  part  of  one  lung  and  makes  a 
diagnosis  of  pleurisy. 

Both  he  and  his  patient  are  surprised  by  the  finding  and  wonder  what 
may  have  caused  the  inflammation.  In  some  cases  no  aetiological  factor  can 
be  elicited  while  in  others  the  patient  at  length  recalls  that  near  the  com- 
mencement of  his  indisposition  he  felt  chilly  or  was  exposed  to  a  draught, 
whereupon  the  physician  promptly  sets  it  down  as  due  to  exposure.  It  is 
precisely  this  class  of  cases  that  renders  me  suspicious  of  a  tuberculous  origin. 

In  another  set  of  cases  the  pleuritis,  which  is  also  primary,  begins  more 
or  less  abruptly  either  in  the  midst  of  apparently  good  health  or  after  a 
period  of  failing  strength  and  disinclination  to  the  performance  of  his  usual 
duties. 

The  initial  symptom  in  these  instances  is  a  chill  or  a  succession  of  chilly 
or  creepy  sensations  up  and  down  the  back.  This  is  very  apt  to  be  accom- 
panied or  speedily  followed  by  a  sharp  pain  or  stitch  in  the  side  which  may 
cause  the  individual  to  catch  his  breath  and  cry  out.  Or  the  pain  may 
partake  more  of  the  character  of  a  dull  ache  or  feeling  of  soreness. 
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The  pain  is  most  commonly  felt  below  one  or  the  other  nipple,  being  in 
such  instances  quite  circumscribed.  It  may,  however,  radiate  around  the 
lateral  aspect  of  the  chest  to  the  back  or  may  be  reflected  along  the  nerves 
distributed  to  the  abdomen.  It  is  not  transient  in  duration  but  persists  or 
grows  in  intensity  and  may  become  unbearable.  The  pain  is  aggravated  by 
inspiration  and  especially  by  the  act  of  coughing  so  that  the  patient  endeavors 
to  breathe  as  superficially  as  possible  and  in  particular  to  suppress  his  cough. 
This  symptom  usually  abates  in  severity  after  the  formation  of  the  exudate 
but  in  some  cases  remains  severe  even  after  a  considerable  sero-fibrinous 
effusion  has  collected.  This  circumstance  makes  me  doubt  its  being  due 
to  rubbing  together  of  the  two  inflamed  pleural  surfaces.  It  is  a  neuralgia 
of  the  intercostal  nerves. 

Cough  may  or  may  not  be  an  early  symptom.  Indeed  there  is  much 
diversity  in  the  occurrence  and  severity  of  this  feature.  Unquestionably 
cough  may  be  entirely  absent  in  some  cases,  which  corroborates  the  view  that 
irritation  of  the  pleura  itself  does  not  excite  the  reflex  phenomena  known 
as  cough.  When  present  it  is  probably  due  to  an  associated  bronchitis  or  to  a 
collection  of  mucus  in  the  air-passages.  It  is  apt  to  be  called  forth  by  an 
attempt  at  deep  inspiration,  especially  after  pulmonary  collapse  from  a  copi- 
ous effusion. 

Expectoration  is  not  generally  present  in  the  inflammatory  stage  or,  if 
so,  is  scanty  and  catarrhal. 

Fever  is  an  early  symptom  in  most  cases  but  may  be  wholly  absent 
(Rosenbach).  I  have  seen  cases  of  pleurisy  in  persons  with  cardio- vascular 
or  renal  disease  who  did  not  manifest  rise  of  temperature  and  in  such  the 
pleural  inflammation  sets  in  so  mildly  as  hardly  to  merit  the  term  of  acute; 
but  I  cannot  now  recall  an  instance  of  primary  acute  pleuritis  in  young 
persons  in  which  more  or  less  pyrexia  was  not  present. 

The  range  of  temperature  may  be  slight  and  irregular,  or  the  fever  may 
be  of  the  continued  type  with  no  marked  fluctuations.  Moreover,  the  degree 
of  pyrexia  and  even  its  character  does  not  always  seem  to  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  exudate,  for,  on  the  one  hand  a  fibrinous  exudate  may  be 
attended  with  high  fever  and  on  the  other,  an  empyema  is  not  always 
manifested  by  a  high  or  irregular  temperature  curve.  This  feature  appears 
to  be  determined  by  the  intensity  of  the  local  reaction,  that  is,  by  the  viru- 
lence of  the  causative  agent,  plus  the  vigor  of  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
tissues. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  an  acute  pleuritis,  particularly  of  the 
dry  or  plastic  variety.  In  addition  there  are  certain  local  symptoms  or  signs 
which  will  be  detailed  under  the  head  of  physical  signs.  These  are  more  or 
less  restriction  in  the  respiratory  movement  of  the  affected  lung,  normal  or 
impaired  pulmonary  resonance  over  some  portion,  usually  the  base  of  one 
lung,  and  friction  rales  audible  during  inspirium  or  also  expirium. 

Other  subordinate  symptoms  of  constitutional  disturbance  are  present  in 
varying  proportion  as  determined  by  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  process 
and  the  general  strength  or  vigor  of  the  individual.  If  the  pleurisy  be  quite 
circumscribed,  as  at  an  apex,  e.  g.,  in  cases  of  tuberculosis,  the  symptoms 
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just  described  may  be  mild  and  the  health  of  the  patient  may  not  appear 
seriously  affected.  The  symptoms  subside  in  a  few  days  and  convalescence 
proceeds  sat  isfaetorih . 

At  other  times  the  local  and  constitutional  symptoms  continue  for  two 
or  throe  week*  and  the  individual  loses  strength  and  color.  Appetite  remain- 
poor,  eoii-aipation  results,  the  urine  is  scanty  and  perhaps  albuminous,  the 
pulse  is  rapid  and  small,  respirstiotu  are  decidedly  dyspmcic,  largely  because 
of  pain,  and  the  individual  grows  nervous  and  irritable.  In  such  cases,  how- 
ever, one  is  doubtful  of  the  process  being  merely  fibrinous.  The  impairment 
of  resonance  is  too  pronounced  although  not  intense  and  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
exploratory  puncture  at  this  time  is  likely  to  reveal  serum  in  small  quantity. 
The  ease  is  one  of  acute  pleurisy  in  which  the  exudate  is  rather  too  copious 
to  he  strictly  a  plastic  pleuritis  and  yet  not  large  enough  to  bring  it  clearly 
under  the  head  of  the  variety  soon  to  be  considered. 

Dry  pleurisies,  strictly  speaking,  arc  met  with  mot!  often  in  the  oourw 
of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis  when  the  symptoms  they  produce  are  usu- 
ally slight  and  transient.  They  may  also  OCCUr  in  connection  with  acute  pneu- 
monia, in  which  event  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  pleuritis  are  obscured  bya 
or  regarded  as,  ■  legitimate  part  of  the  clinical  picture  of  the  pneumonia. 

The  condition  of  the  blood  in  acute  pleuritis  is  highly  interesting  lad 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  differential  diagnosis,  Morse's  investiga- 
tions showed  that  in  primary  pleurisy  the  leucocytes  are  not  much  increased. 
01  224  counts  made  by  him  they  exceeded  10,000  in  only  13  instances,  9  of 
lhe>e  being  in  a  Single  ease  due  to  pncuioococeiis  infection.  aforsfi  concluded 
that  the  number  of  the  leucocytes  bears  no  relation  to  the  degree  of  fever, 
to  the  character  of  the  exudate  unless  this  he  distinctly  purulent,  or  to  the 
amount  of  the  fluid. 

For  my  part,  1  should  regard  an  absence  of  increased  leucocytoail  as  an 
indication  of  the  tuberculous  nature  of  the  ease.  Whereas  should  a  serous 
exudate  I  a  ted  with  marked  increase  in  the  leucocyte  count  I  should 

regard  It  as  probably  one  of  pneumoeoceus  origin  or  as  indicating  some 
complication.  A  priori,  one  would  expect  an  empyema  to  produce  marked 
leucocyte* 

The  urine  poooeascfl  the  characters  usual  in  febrile  affections.  It  is  scanty, 
of  high  specific  gravity  and  may  or  may  nut  contain  albumin.  In  the 
strictly  inflammai-  ge  albumin  and  easts  probably  indicate  a  symptom- 

atic nephritis  produced  by  the  elimination  of  bacteria,  or  toxic  suhstarn  160, 
When,  however,  an  abundant  exudate  baa  led  to  pressure-effects  the  albu- 
minuria ifl  probably  the  result  of  slasis  in  the  renal  vessels, 

Sero-fibrinous  Pleuritis. — The  onset  and  early  symptoms  are  essentially 
the  same  as  in  the  strictly  plastic  variety.  In  tuberculous  cases,  particularly, 
the  disease  may  creep  in  so  insidiously  as  to  escape  recognition  until  after 
the  formal  ion  oi  considerable  exudate.  Such  was  the  case  in  a  young  physi- 
i  inn  who.  although  not  feeling  quite  up  to  par,  was  yet  attending  to  his 
ordinary  duties.  On  examination  of  the  chest  I  found  an  easily  recognizable 
fusion  in  the  left  pleural  cavity  reaching  to  the  level  of  the  flftb 
costal  cartila: 
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The  symptoms  of  active  inflammation  may  speedily  become  subordn 
to  those  of  mechanical  pressure  already  described,  or  pain,  rough  and 

dominate   the  scene.      In    some   audi    instances   the   physician    uiav   he 
surprised  at  the  amount   of  gold  indicated   by    physical  examination   .. 
chest     Drfspntm  ia  now  apt  bo  be  B  marked  feature  and  is  shown  by  frequent 
and  laborious  respirations.     The  sufferer  lies  more  or  less  elevated  and  on 
the  hack  or  is  partially  turned  on  the  affe<  since  Ibis  position  eases 

paiQ  and  permits  free  play  of  the  opposite  Lung,     In  m  there 

may  be  orthopnea, 

In  some  eases  in  whieh  the  exudate  is  not  sufficient  to  interfere  materially 
with  breathing,  yet  in  whieh  the  respirations  are  greatly  acoelerati 
evident  that  the  pain   is   the  chief  cause  of  the  dyspnoea.     1   am   sat 
that  nervous  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  patient   may  increase  the  fre- 
quency of  respiration. 

Thus  1   recall  a  young  woman  who  had  an  extensive  apparently   tihrii 
pleurisy  of  the  right  side.      Pressure-effects  were  not  apparent   and 
difficulty  of  breathing  was  distressing,      She   wan   given   a   hypodermh 
morphine  and  almost  dirertly  went  into  so  profound  a  sleep  that    1    !■. 
alarmed   and    resorted  to  measures  to  counteract  the  narcosis. 

In  the  cases  in  which  respiratory  embarrassment  appears  due  large!] 
the  pressure-effects  the  dyspnoea  is  immediately  Intensified  by  the  slightest 
exertion.    In  other  instances  remarkable  tolerance  of  the  presence 
effusion  is  manifested.    This  is  ver\f  apt  to  be  the  case  when  the  fluid 
initiates  slowly  and  when  in  addition  pain  is  not  a  marked  symptom.     Prob- 
ably also   the  vigor  of  the   individual   lias  some   influence   in  creai 
tolerance  of  pressure. 

The  pulse  is  usually  accelerated  and  of  reduced  volume,  the  artery  being 
appreciably  contracted.     In  the  Btage  of  active  inflammation  the  pu 
be  tense  but  when,  in  consequence  of  intrapleural  pressure,  the  amount 
blood  expelled   by  the  left  ventriele  is  reduced,  arterial   blood-presMiro   falls 
and  the  pulse  beeomes  correspondingly   feeble.     Its  rhythm  ma  \ 
but  is  apt  to  be  disturbed  by  physical  exertion  and  it  may  be  intermit! 
This  is  particularly  so  when,  after  a  considerable  duration  of  the  exu< 
the  myocardium  suffers  in  its  intcgrii 

The  patient  suffering  from   acute  sero-flbrinous  pleurisy  may   look   pale 
and  anxious  or  the  countenance  may  he  flushed  and  the  vessels  be  ii 
This  flushing  of  the  face  may  be  the  result  of  high  fever  or  of  interfere 
with  the  emptying  of  the  veins  of  the  head  and  neck.     In  such   L&sta 
there  may  be  headache.     Sleep  is  also  apt  to  be  disturbed. 

In  this  early  stage  of  Bero-fibrinous  pleurisy   there  may  he  consider*! 
sweating  which,  according  to  Rosenbach,  may  be  paroxysmal.     I 
a  truly  colliquative  sweating  recently  in  an  old  man  who  developed    i 
side  pleuritic  effusion  after  several  months  of  cardiac  inadequacy  a? 
with   rascular  and   renal  changes.     He  had   no   pyrexia    hut    perspii 
most  uncomfortable  manner  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  give  him  atropine 

In  such  a  case  thi>  symptom  may  be  due  to  loss  of  tone  on  the  part  of 
the  vasomotor  nerves  supplying  the  skin;  for  in  the  absence  of  pyn 
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would  hardly  attribute  sweating  to  a  compensatory  attempt  at  elimination 
of  toxins  through  the  skin. 

The  loss  of  appetite,  the  constipation,  the  scanty  urine,  the  loss  of  strength 
are  all  remote  effects  hardly  separable  from  the  presence  of  a  serous  or  sero- 
fibrinous exudate  in  the  pleural  cavity. 

If  now  the  thorax  and  upper  abdominal  zone  be  examined  they  are  seen 
to  be  increased  in  diameter  on  one  side,  the  degree  of  the  prominence  depend- 
ing upon  the  bulk  and  duration  of  the  exudate.  This  appearance  is  particu- 
larly marked  in  children.  Not  infrequently,  moreover,  the  patient  complains 
of  pain  in  the  epigastric  or  hepatic  region  and  palpation  of  the  liver  may 
call  forth  an  expression  of  soreness  or  tenderness  in  consequence  of  conges- 
tion of  the  viscus. 

Examination  discovers  signs  of  fluid  distention  of  the  chest.  The  position 
of  the  apex  and  the  results  of  percussion  denote  displacement  of  the  heart 
toward  the  sound  side,  and  the  lung  may  furnish  evidence  of  more  or  less 
compensatory  emphysema  and  increased  functional  activity. 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  encountered  a  series  of  cases  which  illustrated 
the  features  and  some  of  the  problems  of  certain  primary  pleurisies.  They 
may  with  profit,  I  think,  be  briefly  narrated.  Three  were  instances  of  tubercu- 
lous pleuritis  while  the  fourth  was  of  doubtful  aetiology. 

A  young  man  of  about  twenty  was  brought  to  me  by  his  physician  for 
diagnosis.  The  history  was  meager,  being,  in  effect,  that  a  few  days  before 
he  consulted  the  doctor  on  account  of  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  chest  and 
fever.  On  examination  physical  signs  were  found  which  proved  that  the  ill- 
ness was  of  pulmonary  origin,  but  of  just  what  nature  did  not  seem  quite  clear. 

The  young  man  declared  that  he  did  not  feel  sick,  and  yet  his  temperature 
was  ascertained  to  be  101°  F.  The  pulse  was  accelerated  but  the  respirations 
were  not  at  all  difficult,  being  only  somewhat  shallow.  On  examination  of 
the  chest  the  right  lung  was  markedly  dull  from  the  third  rib  down  to  the 
base  in  front  and  from  a  corresponding  point  to  the  base  behind.  The  note 
was  not  uniformly  dull  throughout,  but  increased  in  this  respect  from  above 
downward  so  that  toward  the  base  it  became  absolutely  flat.  The  portion  of 
the  lung  above  was  not  tympanitic  but  impaired.  The  line  of  dullness  did  not 
shift  with  change  of  posture. 

Over  the  upper  portion  of  this  dull  area  were  moderately  coarse  crackling 
rales  of  a  dry  quality,  most  distinct  on  inspiration  and  unaffected  by  cough. 
Below,  the  breath-sounds  were  enfeebled  and  of  a  somewhat  bronchial  char- 
acter. On  the  back  rales  were  indistinct,  and  toward  the  base  breathing 
was  scarcely  audible.  At  the  apex  the  respiratory  murmur  was  harsh.  Pec- 
toral fremitus  over  the  area  of  dullness  was  feeble  or  absent,  corresponding 
to  the  character  of  the  percussion-note.  The  rather  feeble  apex-beat  was  at 
the  nipple  line  and  the  liver  was  not  palpable. 

The  opinion  was  given  that  this  was  a  case  of  pleurisy  with  effusion  and 
ought  to  be  tapped.  For  verification  of  the  diagnosis  an  exploratory  punc- 
ture was  made  then  and  there,  with  the  result  of  obtaining  a  hypodermic 
syringeful  of  clear  serum.  Arrangements  were  then  made  for  an  aspiration 
of  the  fluid  next  day.     Accordingly,  the  operation  was  performed  isv  ^ 


presence.    To  my  surprise  only  80  ounces  could  be  obtained! :  and  aftei 
flje  physical  signs  remained  practically  the  same  as  before, 

The  patient  WSJ  kepi  in  bed  in  spite  of  hie  proti  declaring  all 

time  tliat  be  fell  preU  enough  to  get  ap  and  that  be  wanted   »«•  go  out  t'* 
play  baseball.     It  was  hoped  that  the  exudate  might  become  absorbed,  but 
when,  ai  the  end  of  another  week,  the  general  and  local  condition  rem 
Ml  statu  quo  another  aspiration  was  decided  upon.     The  !   this 

lime  was  running  not   far  from  101°  F.  ami  very  little  cough   or  an 
else  was  complained  el  by  the  patient.    The  second  tapping  resulted  ai 
the  first,  only   about   20   ounces   being   withdrawn   and   local    signs 
unchanged.     In  particular  the  position  of  the  apex-beat   did    Ti«»t    move  in 
towai  fernum. 

T  did  not  see  this  patient  again  for  a  year  or  more,  but  learned  from  the 
attending  physician  that  in  the  coarse  of  several  weeks  health  was  so  far 
restored  as  to  warrant  the  resumption  of  his  ordinary  mode  of  lif, 
at  length  the  young  man   again  consulted  tne  I   discovered    that   he   li 
cough   with    scanty    purulent  sputum   containing   tubercle   bacilli,    bad 
in  weight,  was  running  a  moderate  pyrexia  and  showed  slight  dullness  with 
subcrepitant  rales  and  broncho-vesicular  breathing  at   the  left  apex.      *i 
was  still  some  loss  of  resonance  over  the  right  lung,  nut  tins   was 
marked  as  a  year  or  so  previously.     He  was  sent  to  Asheville,  N.  C,  wl 
he  ultimately  died  of  pulmonary  tuberculo 

In  this  instance  the  degree  of  dullness  led  me  to  assume  the 
far  more  fluid  than  was  obtained  at  either  aspiration.     Only  three 
tions  are  apparent,     Either  there  was  more  than  one  pocket  of  fluid  or  tl 
was   consolidation   together   with   effusion,    or   the   exudate    was 
rich   in   fibrine,  unusually  so  for   a  tuberculous  pleurisy.      I    now,  as    • 
incline  to  the  view  that  a  pneumonic  infiltration  existed  together   with   the 
pleurisy.     Else  why  did  the  lung  clear  up  in  part  and  why  did  it   not   show 
more    decided   retraction    than   was    noticed   at    the   time   his   opposite   apex 
was  found  diseased  ? 

The  fact  of  the  discordant  e  between  the  only  slight  displacement  outward 
and  the  extensive  dullness  on  the  right  should  have  led  me  to  assume  the 
presence  <»f  but  a  small  amount  of  effusion  and  should  have  saved  ine  the 
very  unpleasant  surprise  experienced  at  the  time  of  the  first  tapping. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  lad  of  twelve  years  whom  I  saw  at  Eva 
ton,  Illinois,  in  consultation  with  the  family  physician,  Dr.  E.  11.  Wei 
The  hoy's  maternal  uncle  lay  ill  in  the  house  at  the  time  with  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  The  little  patient  had  been  ill  a  week  or  more,  having  come 
down  rather  suddenly  though  with  what  initial  symptoms  I  do  not  now 
recall,  the  particulars  being  given  from  memory.  He  was  in  bed,  cough  not 
marked,  temperature  about  W2°  F.,  no  special  pain,  no  noticeable  dvspna* 
though  breathing  was  accelerated. 

The  right  lung  presented  signs  very  similar  to  those  in  the  case  just 
narrated;  dullness  from  the  upper  third  to  the  base  and  more  intense  below 
than  above:  diminished  fremitus,  friction  rales  just  above  the  upper  line 
of  dullness  and  feeble,  somewhat  bronchial,  respiratory  sounds  at  bn- 
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front  and  behind;  no  very  apparent  displacement  of  the  heart  outward  and 
no  dislocation  of  the  liver  as  determinable  by  palpal  inn. 

Exploratory  puncture  sustained  the  diagnosis  of  pleurisy  with  sero- 
fibrinous effusion  winch  latter,  however,  was  not  believed  to  be  large,  and, 
if  1  am  not  mistaken.  Dr.  Webster  did  not  succeed  In  withdrawing  more 
than  10  to  12  ounces.  The  local  findings  did  not  change  after  the  aspiration 
and  the  case  dragged  on  for  a  number  of  weeks  longer. 

Improvement  was  slow  but  at  Length  the  boy  removed  to  a  ranch  in 
southern  Kansas  where  he  stayed  for  I  year  or  more  and  is  said  to  have 
regained  full  health.  I  have  not  seen  him  again  but  understand  that  the 
lung  did  not  entirely  clear  up,  the  same  as  in  the  former  case. 

Mrs.  F.,  age  twenty-five,  was  referred  to  me  by  Br«  II.  T,  By  ford  January 
9,  1901,  having  been  operated  upon  for  tabarctllosie  of  the  ovaries  and 
ascites  in  the  November  preceding.  Since  the  operation  her  weight  had  in- 
creased 10  pounds,  being  110  pounds  at  the  time  of  my  examination.  There 
was  nothing  of  special  note  in  her  appearance  except  thai  she  was  tlnii 
and  rather  pale.  Family  history  of  tuberculosis  was  denied,  her  chief 
complaint  was  flatulent  indigestion,  although  she  admitted  being  not  very- 
strong. 

Examination  of  the  chest  revealed  a  not  very  resonant  yet  not  distinctly 
impaired  prreussiun-iiote  at  either  apex,  particularly  the  left,  and  here  in- 
spiration was  harsh  and  jerky.  Her  temperature  was  not  elevated,  the  pulse 
not  unduly  accelerated,  and  she  had  no  cough.  Nevertheless  latent  tubercu- 
losis of  the  left  apex  was  BHapectedj  and  the  patient  was  ordered  to  drink  a 
quart  of  milk  daily,  to  take  six  raw  eggs  in  addition  to  her  three  ordinary 
meals,  to  get  as  much  fresh  air  as  was  possible  under  the  eircuniManccs,  and 
to  take  a  morning  hath  of  cold  water  followed  by  a  brisk  rub.  Upon  the 
increased  nourishment  she  improved  rapidly,  gaining  10  pounds  in  weight 
by  February  87th,  at  which  time  all  medicines  were  stopped.  She  now  re- 
ported that  she  had  never  felt  so  well  in  her  life  and  was  digesting  her 
food  perfectly. 

I  did  not  see  her  for  three  weeks  when,  on  Mareh  18th,  she  appeased  in 
my  office  with  the  following  history:  on  Monday,  March  11th.  she  felt  as 
well  as  usual,  but  on  the  next  day,  Tuesday,  she  felt  chilly,  had  sore,  aching 
pains  in  the  right  side  of  chest  but  no  cough.  On  Thursday  she  noticed 
shortness  of  breath  with  sudden  catching  pains  in  right  aide  but  very  little 
cough.  On  Monday,  Mareh  18th,  at  my  office,  her  temperature  was  100.4°  F. 
in  the  mouth,  respirations  LJ0,  and  pulse  115. 

Examination  showed  the  heart's  impulse  diffused  and  reaching  about  two 
inches  outside  the  hippie  line,  the  right  half  of  the  thorax  very  slightly  fuller 
than  the  left  with  defective  respiratory  movements.  To  the  third  rib  in 
front   and   in   tin  i [Hilar  region   the   percussion-note  was  dull,   while 

below  their  traj  flatness  reaching  to  the  extreme  limits  of  that  half  of  the 
chest.  Pectoral  fremitus  was  not  abolished  but  was  rather  less  pronounced 
over  the  base,  and  the  voire-smnids  were  somewhat  less  intense,  but  every- 
where heard  distinctly.  The  breath-sonnds  were  bronchial,  plainly  audible 
above  the  third  interspace  in  front,  and  feebly  audible  below  and  over  iW 
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back;  there  were  no  rales.     Liver  dullness  extended  below  the  costal  arch 
and  the  organ  could  be  indistinctly  palpated. 

The  patient  was  sent  home  and  ordered  to  remain  in  bed,  and  she  was 
given  -fa  gr.  strychnine  four  times  a  day.  On  Sunday,  March  24th,  her 
condition  remained  practically  the  same  but  she  complained  of  inability  to 
sleep  because,  whenever  she  fell  asleep  she  was  soon  wakened  by  a  sense  of 
smothering.  The  position  of  the  heart  seemed  to  be  the  same  as  a  week 
before,  and  the  entire  right  half  of  the  thorax  was  flat  below  the  level  of  the 
third  rib  in  front,  while  above  this  point  dullness  seemed  to  have  increased 
somewhat.  Dullness  passed  across  the  median  line  in  front  to  the  left 
sternal  border. 

Pleuritic  effusion  was  unmistakably  present  in  the  right  side  producing 
signs  of  pressure  on  the  heart  and  liver,  but  the  question  also  arose,  Was 
there  not,  in  addition,  pneumonic  consolidation?  The  intense  dullness  from 
apex  to  base  and  from  left  sternal  border  to  spinal  column  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  right  pleural  cavity  was  entirely  filled  with  fluid.  The  side  did 
not  bulge,  however,  nor  were  the  intercostal  spaces  so  smoothed  out  as  would 
have  been  expected  in  case  of  a  massive  effusion.  Pectoral  fremitus  was 
everywhere  feebly  present  and  bronchial  breath-sounds  were  faintly  audible 
over  the  back. 

It  seemed  reasonable,  therefore,  to  assume  a  consolidation  of  the  lung 
in  addition  to  pleuritic  effusion  and  not  merely  pulmonary  collapse.  Not- 
withstanding the  nocturnal  dyspnoea  there  did  not  appear  to  be  sufficient 
embarrassment  of  circulation  and  respiration  to  render  aspiration  necessary 
at  that  time.  This  was  performed  a  few  days  later,  however,  and  to  my 
surprise  only  16  ounces  of  clear  serum  were  obtained.  As  in  the  other  cases 
the  physical  signs  persisted  very  nearly  or  quite  as  before.  Her  breathing 
was  relieved. 

The  patient  was  turned  over  to  the  care  of  a  neighborhood  physician 
and  I  did  not  see  her  again  for  many  months.  From  this  practitioner  I 
learned  that  before  convalescence  was  fully  established  a  second  attack  of 
pleurisy,  but  this  time  on  the  left  side,  took  place.  Aspiration  again  resulted 
in  the  withdrawal  of  only  12  ounces  of  sero-fibrinous  fluid.  Recovery  of 
health  ultimately  took  place. 

When  I  again  examined  this  woman  both  lungs  showed  moderate  im- 
pairment of  resonance  with  some  enfeeblement  of  the  breath-sounds,  but  no 
rales.  The  chest-expansion  was  restricted  but  she  experienced  no  noteworthy 
shortness  of  breath.  T  do  not  know  her  subsequent  history  but  think  I  should 
have  learned  of  it  had  her  health  not  been  good. 

The  fourth  and  last  case  of  this  series  befell  the  wife  of  a  brother  practi- 
tioner in  Chicago,  Mrs.  W.  I  was  asked  to  see  her  because  of  a  left-sided 
pleurisy  from  which  she  had  l)een  suffering  for  two  or  three  weeks  and 
which  had  followed  what  was  thought  to  be  an  attack  of  grippe. 

The  lady  was  up  and  dressed  but  was  very  weak  and  short  of  breath. 
Her  temperature  was  very  slightly  elevated  above  normal.  The  entire  left 
side  of  the  thorax  was  dull,  though  as  in  the  preceding  cases  the  note  was 
only  moderately  so  as  far  down  as  the  third   interspace  in  front  and  to  a 
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corresponding  level  behind.  Below  this  point  was  flatness  with  marked 
feebleness  of  breath-  and  voice-sounds  and  with  scarcely  appreciable  pectoral 
fremitus.  In  this  case  Traube's  semilunar  space  could  not  be  positively 
made  out.     The  side  did  not  bulge  to  any  great  degree. 

The  diagnosis  seemed  plain  and  on  what  appeared  to  be  evidence  of  a 
considerable  effusion,  aspiration  was  advised.  This  was  performed  subse- 
quently, the  next  day  I  believe,  and  the  surgeon,  a  very  competent  one,  was 
able  to  obtain  only  a  few  ounces  of  sero-fibrinous  exudate. 

My  examination  of  this  patient  many  months  afterwards  disclosed  moder- 
ate loss  of  resonance  and  diminution  of  respiratory  murmur  over  the  lower 
portion  of  the  left  side,  but  her  general  health  was  excellent.  She  was  in 
good  health  in  the  Summer  of  1905.  Whether  this  pleurisy  was  primary 
or  secondary  I  know  not,  nor  can  I  state  its  probable  aetiology.  In  none 
of  the  cases  was  the  fluid  examined  bacteriologically,  much  to  my  regret. 
Eosenbach  states  that  under  some  circumstances  the  entire  lung  or  a 
portion  of  a  lung  may  be  collapsed  in  consequence  of  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  effusion,  and  hence  in  the  cases  just  narrated  there  may  have 
been  no  pneumonia  but  a  greater  degree  of  collapse  than  was  assumed  at 
the  time. 

Purulent  Pleurisy  (Empyema). — The  most  of  what  has  been  said  con- 
cerning the  other  forms  of  acute  pleuritis  applies  also  to  this  variety.  The 
inflammation  is  usually  secondary  with  the  one  important  exception  of  pneu- 
mococcus  empyema.  In  such  instances  the  pleuritis  coming  on  in  the  course 
of  some  general  infection  may  be  overlooked.  But  when  it  is  secondary  to 
some  local  disease  (pulmonary  abscess  or  gangrene,  caries  of  a  rib  or  vertebra, 
oesophageal  cancer,  perforation  from  the  abdomen,  etc.)  the  onset  is  sudden 
and  characterized  by  pain  and  other  symptoms  that  at  once  direct  attention 
to  the  pleura. 

In  this  class  of  cases  the  exudate  if  not  actually  putrid  is  nevertheless 
of  so  toxic  a  character  that  symptoms  of  profound  intoxication  soon  set  in. 
The  pyrexia  is  high  and  continuous  or  shows  marked  ups  and  downs,  and 
chills  and  sweatings  may  follow  the  oscillations  in  the  temperature  curve. 
The  patients  rapidly  lose  flesh  and  strength,  become  apathetic  and  pass  into 
a  typhoid  or  pyaemic  state. 

The  sufferer  lies  on  his  back  uttering  no  complaint;  his  lips  and  tongue 
are  dry,  his  breath  foul;  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble  but  his  breathing  is 
not  apt  to  evince  dyspnoea;  indeed  it  may  surprise  one  to  find  so  little  evi- 
dence of  distress  from  the  local  condition  when,  to  judge  from  the  physical 
signs,  the  purulent  exudate  is  considerable.  These  cases  require  immediate 
evacuation  of  the  pus  if  they  are  not  to  succumb. 

Cases  of  pneumococeus  empyema,  on  the  other  hand,  are  much  more 
benign.  In  the  first  place  the  exudate  is  apt  to  be  small  and  encysted  and 
pressure-signs  are  insignificant  or  absent.  The  pus  is  not  markedly  virulent 
as  is  that  of  pyogenic  cocci  just  described.  It  is  so  thick  from  admixture  of 
fibrin  that  if  the  amount  is  small  and  it  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself  it  may 
become  inspissated  from  absorption  of  the  fluid  portion.  Adhesions  are  then 
left  but  convalescence  occurs  in  time. 
47 
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It  not  rarely  happens  that  the  pneumocoecus  is  mixed  with  some  pus- 
coccus  and  then  the  exudate  is  less  henign.  The  amount  of  the  pus  is  apt 
to  he  larger,  it  is  not  so  likely  to  he  circumscribed  by  adhesions,  signs  of 
pressure  on,  or  strictly  speaking  displacement  of,  the  heart  are  present,  and 
symptoms  of  general  poisoning  are  more  or  less  apparent. 

In  the  adult  a  pneumocoecus  empyema  is  most  apt  to  develop  during  an 
acute  fibrinous  pneumonia  and  then  is  apt  to  be  obscured  or  wholly  con- 
cealed by  the  general  and  local  symptoms  of  the  pulmonary  affection.  In  a 
paper  on  The  Medical  Aspects  of  Empyema  published  in  1893  I  narrated 
the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  suffered  for  some  weeks  from  this  complication, 
the  empyema  being  entirely  unsuspected.  As  was  common  in  such  instances 
the  persisting  dullness  in  the  postero-lateral  aspect  of  the  right  base  was 
taken  to  indicate  an  unresolved  pneumonia. 

Fever  was  so  slight  and  strength  had  so  far  returned  that  the  man  was 
up  and  about  his  room.  The  one  distressing  symptom  was  cough  which  at 
times  was  violent,  paroxysmal  and  prolonged.  I  saw  him  in  consultation 
and  from  the  history  of  a  recent  pneumonia,  a  careful  study  of  the  pectoral 
fremitus,  the  voice-  and  breath-sounds,  I  made  a  diagnosis  of  empyema. 
A  surgeon  operated  soon  thereafter  and,  according  to  my  belief,  accidentally 
punctured  the  lung;  for,  after  having  resected  and  discovered  by  palpation 
with  his  finger  through  the  wound  that  he  was  too  far  to  one  side,  he 
attempted  to  enter  the  pus-pocket  by  passing  his  instrument  along  between 
the  two  pleural  surfaces. 

His  finger  had  detected  a  space  between  the  costal  pleura  and  the  lung 
and  somewhat  farther  toward  the  rear  he  had  noticed  a  firm  mass  that 
filled  the  space  at  that  point  between  the  lung  and  chest-wall.  It  was  this 
tumor  which  he  endeavored  to  pierce  from  the  side  in  order  not  to  have 
to  resect  more  rib.  The  moment  his  instrument  penetrated  this  bulging 
mass,  air  escaped  from  the  lung.  On  this  ground  the  surgeon  declared  the 
condition  was  not  empyema  but  a  pulmonary  abscess. 

My  contention  was  and  still  is  that  it  was  an  encysted  pneumocoecus 
empyema  because,  by  its  presence,  it  had  compressed  the  lung  and  thus  caused 
what  seemed  to  the  surgeon's  finger  to  be  a  space  in  front  with  a  somewhat 
bulging  mass  toward  the  rear.  Moreover,  the  thick,  creamy  pus,  which  for- 
tunately had  been  saved,  did  not  contain  traces  of  pulmonary  tissue.  The 
patient  ultimately  made  a  good  recovery. 

The  recognition  of  the  true  nature  of  these  cases  of  small  pneumocoecus 
empyema  is  by  no  means  easy  at  the  bedside  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
physical  exploration  of  the  chest.  In  all  suspected  cases,  therefore,  it  is  good 
practice  to  resort  to  exploratory  puncture.  More  will  be  said  about  this 
means  of  diagnosis  later  on,  but  the  statement  may  here  be  made  that  if 
strict  asepsis  be  employed  the  dangers  of  this  procedure  are  inferior  to  the 
harm  likely  to  ensue  from  the  failure  to  recognize  a  condition  that  calls 
for  operative  interference. 

The  development  of  pronounced  sweating  in  a  case  of  acute  pleuritis  with 
demonstrable  effusion  of  some  sort  would  naturally  lead  to  the  suspicion  of 
its  being  purulent.     Therefore,  it  may  be  well  here  to  direct  attention  to  the 
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fact  previously  mentioned  that  severe,  even  colliquative,  perspirations  may 
be  a  symptom  of  pleurisy  with  sero-fibrinous  and  not  purulent  exudate. 

Interlobar  Empyema. — In  not  very  frequent  instances  a  pleuritic  inflam- 
mation may  be  confined  to  the  membrane  lining  an  interlobar  sulcus.  This 
may  be  serous,  but  under  such  circumstances  the  process  is  not  so  likely 
to  occasion  marked  general  disturbance  as  when  the  exudate  is  purulent 
(interlobar  empyema).  Fowler  states  that  since  he  has  made  it  an  invariable 
rule  to  scrutinize  the  pleura  lining  the  interlobar  fissures  he  has  much  more 
frequently  recognized  miliary  tubercles  as  the  cause  of  a  primary  serous 
pleurisy.  This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  cases  of  interlobar  collections 
of  serum. 

The  general  symptomatology  of  an  interlobar  empyema  is  not  different 
from  that  of  a  purulent  exudate  in  the  free  pleural  cavity,  but  the  local 
signs  are  often  very  obscure.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  pus 
may  occupy  a  sulcus  between  two  lobes  whereas  the  fluid  in  the  general 
pleural  sac  is  serous.  Under  such  circumstances  the  evacuation  of  the  serous 
exudate  is  not  followed  by  complete  subsidence  of  symptoms.  The  tempera- 
ture may  remain  of  a  hectic  type  and  the  general  condition  may  become 
very  bad.  The  recognition  of  the  interlobar  pleurisy  is  impossible  before 
aspiration,  and  even  after  this  procedure  it  may  be  by  conjecture  rather 
than  by  positive  signs  that  the  interlobar  empyema  is  diagnosed. 

The  following  case  in  a  twenty-months'  old  baby  girl  is  instructive.  The 
child  was  seen  by  me  June  16,  1901.  It  was  stated  that  the  child  had  had 
measles  in  February  previous,  after  which  there  had  been  an  attack  of  bron- 
chitis. In  March  she  had  had  another  illness  called  bronchitis,  and  since  that 
attack  she  had  been  ailing  with  fever,  some  cough,  restlessness,  evident  pain 
and  had  lost  a  little  in  weight.  For  the  past  two  weeks  the  temperature  had 
fluctuated  from  98°  or  99°  F.  in  the  morning  to  102°,  103°  and  even  104°  F. 
during  afternoon  or  evening.  Three  days  ago  the  temperature  was  low  and 
the  child  perspired  profusely.  Three  physicians  had  pronounced  the  child 
tuberculous  and  had  administered  tuberculin  by  mouth. 

My  examination  disclosed  the  following:  Respirations  from  40  to  60  or 
even  80  per  minute ;  the  right  half  of  the  chest  visibly  larger  than  its  fellow, 
the  prominence  being  especially  noticeable  below  the  right  clavicle;  the  upper 
abdominal  zone  also  prominent  and  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  liver 
visible;  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  right  half  of  the  chest  visibly 
diminished  as  compared  with  those  of  the  left  lung;  pectoral  fremitus  not 
diminished  in  front  on  the  right  but  lessened  in  the  axillary  region.  Per- 
cussion shows  moderate  dullness  in  right  front  as  far  down  as  the  seventh 
costal  cartilage;  in  the  lateral  aspect  is  more  marked  dullness  and  there  is 
a  slight  but  distinct  sense  of  increased  resistance;  it  is  over  this  region  that 
pectoral  fremitus  is  diminished;  auscultation  perceives  exaggerated,  even 
bronchial,  breathing  in  front,  and  diminished  breath-sounds  in  the  axillary 
region. 

From  the  shape  and  lessened  expansion  of  the  right  half  of  the  thorax 
I  was  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  pleuritic  exudate  which  I  suspected  to 
be  purulent  and,  from  the  long  history,  yet  without  more  marked  evidence 
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of  sepsis,  to  be  of  pneumococcus  origin..  After  careful  consideration  of  the 
situation  of  the  dull  area  with  diminution  of  fremitus  in  the  lateral  aspect, 
yet  with  bulging  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  chest,  I  argued  that  the 
exudate  was  probably  in  the  fissure  between  the  upper  and  lower  lobes  and 
by  its  presence  was  pushing  the  lung  outward  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  the  appearance  of  the  chest  noted. 

Accordingly,  Dr.  Bayard  Holmes  made  an  exploratory  puncture  in  the 
very  center  of  the  lateral  dull  area  (mid-axillary  line  opposite  the  nipple) 
and  obtained  thick  pus.  Kesection  of  a  rib  then  permitted  access  to  the 
exudate  which  was  found  to  occupy  the  interlobar  fissure.  Thick  pus  was 
evacuated,  leaving  a  circular  depression  which  by  the  finger  could  be  per- 
ceived to  be  surrounded  by  a  thickened  pleura  which  prevented  the  lung 
from  immediately  expanding  and  closing  up  the  sulcus.  The  child  made 
an  uninterrupted  recovery. 

Pulsating  Empyema. — The  peculiarity  of  this  form  of  empyema  lies  in 
the  production  of  a  localized  pulsation  which,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
is  systolic,  i.  e.,  synchronous  with  cardiac  contractions.  Usually  there  is 
but  a  single  area  of  pulsation  though  several  such  areas  may  be  observed 
(Osier).  The  pulsation  is  ordinarily  seen  at  the  junction  of  the  anterior 
with  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  chest,  or  indeed  quite  laterally,  but  according 
to  J.  G.  Wilson  and  my  own  experience  it  may  be  observed  in  the  back 
and  lumbar  region. 

The  conditions  favoring  pulsation  are  (1)  great  tension  within  the  pleural 
sac  as  when  it  is  completely  filled  by  the  exudate;  (2)  either  necrosis  of  the 
costal  pleura  so  that  the  pus  lies  in  contact  with  the  soft  tissues  of  the  parietes; 
or  simple  widening  of  the  intercostal  spaces  and  relaxation  of  the  intercostal 
muscles.  That  a  certain  degree  of  tension  is  the  chief  factor  is  shown  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  pulsation  after  removal  of  a  few  ounces  of  fluid.  Comby's 
view  that  there  must  be  compression  of  the  lung  and  fixation  of  the  heart 
by  pericardial  adhesions  so  that  the  cardiac  impulse  is  communicated  to 
both  parietes  and  fluid,  may  apply  in  some  instances  but  certainly  not 
in  all. 

The  area  of  pulsation  which  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the 
costal  pleura  is  also  prominent  is  not  extensive,  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter, 
and  on  this  account  may  resemble  the  tumor  caused  by  an  intrathoracic 
aneurysm.  The  mistake  of  considering  it  an  aneurysm  is  hardly  likely  to 
occur  if  one  pay  due  regard  to  history  and  physical  signs.  In  doubtful 
cases  no  harm  would  be  likely  to  result  from  exploratory  puncture  with  a 
very  fine  needle. 

I  recall  the  case  of  a  child  of  some  six  or  seven  years  whom  I  examined 
many  years  ago  and  who  was  suffering  from  a  purulent  exudate  that  com- 
pletely filled  the  left  pleural  cavity.  He  was  greatly  emaciated  so  that  the 
ribs  and  intercostal  spaces  could  be  easily  distinguished.  The  latter  were 
broad  and  yielding  and  the  hand  laid  on  the  antero-lateral  aspect  of  the 
chest  on  the  affected  side  plainly  distinguished  a  pulsation  with  each  cardiac 
systole,  though  1  do  not  recall  any  bulging  in  this  region.  In  another  child 
seen  at  St.  Anthony's  Hospital,  Chicago,  there  was  a  pulsating  tumor  of  the 
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size  of  a  large  orange  situated  on  the  left  back.  This  instance  bears  out 
Wilson's  statements  as  to  the  posterior  situation  of  some  of  these  tumors. 

Rupture  of  a  pulsating  empyema  may  take  place,  and  when  it  does  it  is 
generally  at  the  back,  if  the  condition  favoring  perforation  is  necrosis  (Osier)  ; 
whereas  without  erosion  of  the  soft  parts  rupture  takes  place  anteriorly  or 
laterally. 

Pleurisy  in  children  presents  some  symptomatic  diversities  from  that  in 
adults.  In  my  experience  the  respirations  are  relatively  more  rapid  and  on 
excitement  or  other  slight  disturbing  conditions  become  greatly  increased. 
Consequently  the  respiration-rate  is  very  variable.  The  pulse  also  is  very 
frequent  and  often  of  unstable  rhythm. 

The  degree  and  character  of  fever  depend  upon  the  kind  of  organism  re- 
sponsible for  the  pleurisy,  in  other  words,  upon  the  virulence  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, and  hence  upon  the  character  of  the  exudate ;  and  yet  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  children  generally  react  with  more  intense  pyrexia  than  do  adults 
under  similar  conditions.  The  degree  of  pressure  symptoms  also  depends 
upon  the  character  and  amount  of  the  exudate.  In  some  respects  very  young 
children  seem  to  me  remarkably  tolerant  of  intrathoracic  pressure,  but  if,  as 
remarked  by  Rosenbach,  the  displacement  of  organs  is  less  marked  than  in 
adults  the  congestion  of  the  liver  is  certainly  conspicuous,  as  evinced  by  disten- 
tion of  the  upper  abdominal  zone. 

It  is  in  the  course  of  pneumonia  that  one  should  be  especially  on  the  lookout 
for  small  pleuritic  exudates  in  children.  As  is  well  known  a  pneumococcus 
pneumonia  in  these  little  patients  is  often  of  limited  extent  and  hence  it  is 
easy  to  confound  such  a  pneumonic  patch  with  a  circumscribed  pleuritic  exu- 
date and  the  reverse.  I  have  notes  of  a  boy  of  six  years  who  developed  an 
acute  pneumonia  of  pneumococcus  origin  on  the  left  side  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  upper  lobe,  in  the  second  interspace  near  the  anterior  axillary  line. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  a  somewhat  larger  area  of  dullness  in  the  right 
infrascapular  region  below  the  inferior  angle  of  the  bone  which  yielded  bron- 
chial breathing  and  appeared  to  be  a  patch  of  consolidation.  Pectoral  fremitus 
was  diminished,  however,  and  an  exploratory  puncture  obtained  clear  serous 
fluid.    There  was  very  little  disturbance  from  either  process  in  this  case. 

A  girl  of  seven  years  was  seen  by  me  on  account  of  fever  which  had  lasted 
for  a  number  of  weeks  and  followed  what  was  called  by  the  family  physician 
an  attack  of  bronchitis.  Cough  was  a  marked  feature  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
but  there  was  no  special  dyspnoea.  Over  the  left  back  corresponding  accu- 
rately to  the  lower  lobe  was  well-marked  dullness  with  distinct  bronchial 
breathing,  no  rales.  The  heart  did  not  appear  displaced,  but  probably  was  to 
some  extent.  The  area  of  dullness  did  not  shift  with  change  of  position  of 
the  patient.  Fremitus  was  somewhat  diminished  yet  not  to  the  degree  one 
would  have  expected  in  a  pleuritic  exudate. 

Nevertheless,  the  diagnosis  was  made  of  an  encysted  empyema  of  pneumo- 
coccus origin,  the  nature  of  the  infection  being  declared,  I  thought,  by  the  fact 
of  the  exudate's  being  encysted.  Operation  was  advised  and  upon  resection 
of  a  rib  and  the  incision  of  the  intercostal  tissues,  thick  odorless,  somewhat 
opalescent  pus  actually  spurted  forth,  so  great  had  been  its  tension. 
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This  case  illustrates,  I  think,  that  if  in  young  children  there  is  not  as 
marked  displacement  of  the  organs  as  in  adults  as  stated  by  Rosenbach,  it  is 
because  of  the  adhesions  which  serve  to  compress  the  exudate  against  the 
yielding  lung.  Only  the  area  occupied  by  the  exudate  is  compressed;  the 
rest  of  the  lung  undergoes  compensatory  emphysema  and  thus  serves  to  coun- 
terbalance the  pull  of  the  opposite  lung.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  peri- 
cardium is  bound  by  adhesions  in  some  cases. 

Diaphragmatic  Pleurisy. — Inflammation  of  the  upper  surface  of  this  mus- 
cle or,  to  speak  strictly,  of  the  pleura  overlying  its  upper  surface,  probably 
takes  place  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  cases  of  basic  pleurisy.  But  by 
diaphragmatic  pleuritis  is  designated  a  class  of  cases  fortunately  not  often 
encountered,  in  which  the  process  is  limited  to  this  region  or  predominates  over 
that  in  other  parts.  It  may  be  primary  but  is  more  often  secondary  to  pneu- 
monia or  disease  of  some  adjacent  organ,  e.  g.,  subphrenic  abscess,  hepatic 
abscess  or  some  other  suppurative  inflammation  within  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
In  such  cases  the  intercommunication  between  the  lymph  channels  on  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  aspects  of  the  diaphragm  facilitates  extension  of  the 
inflammatory  process. 

The  symptoms  are  very  striking  and  suggestive.  Pain  is  the  most  marked 
feature,  is  very  intense  and  is  felt  in  the  epigastric  region,  in  the  hypochon- 
drium  or  along  the  line  of  insertion  of  the  diaphragm  at  the  level  of  the  tenth 
rib.  It  is  so  severe  and  so  aggravated  by  movements  of  the  muscle  that  the 
sufferer  involuntarily  breathes  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  lung  and  restrains 
the  excursion  movements  of  the  diaphragm.  Accordingly,  the  type  of  breath- 
ing is  costal.  The  countenance  is  anxious,  denotes  suffering  and  may  be 
cyanosed.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and  often  of  a  character  to  suggest  dangerous 
cardiac  weakness. 

The  patient  generally  sits  up  in  bed  in  order,  if  possible,  to  restrict  to  the 
utmost  the  inspiratory  descent  of  the  diaphragm.  He  is  often  restless  and 
changes  position  from  time  to  time.  He  is  alarmed  and  sure  that  he  will  not 
be  able  to  endure  his  suffering  and  begs  piteously  for  relief.  In  short  the  clin- 
ical picture  is  one  of  far  greater  distress  than  is  seen  in  most  cases  of  acute 
pleurisy. 

The  inflammation  may  lead  to  the  exudation  of  lymph  merely  (dry  pleu- 
risy), or  a  more  extensive  exudate  may  form  which  may  be  sero-fibrinous  or,  in 
cases  secondary  to  some  abdominal  affection,  purulent.  The  quantity  is  not 
apt  to  be  large  and  yet  is  sufficient  to  cause  cessation  or  mitigation  of  the  pain 
and  possibly  to  yield  signs  of  its  presence. 

The  inflammation  of  the  diaphragmatic  pleura  leads  to  fixation  but  not 
paralysis  of  the  muscle  (Fowler)  and  hence  the  respiratory  movements  of 
the  affected  half  of  the  chest  are  likely  to  be  practically  abolished,  so  that  the 
hypochondrium  may  be  motionless  or  appear  flattened  in  distinct  contrast  to 
what  is  usually  seen.  A  friction  rub  is  likely  to  be  absent  or  possibly  may  be 
detected  very  low  down  along  the  inferior  margin  of  the  affected  lung.  The 
recognition  of  the  condition  must  depend  on  the  symptoms  rather  than  on 
the  local  findings,  and  hence  must  be  rather  by  exclusion  than  by  positive 
signs. 
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Physical  Signs.  Inspection. — The  phenomena  discernible  to  the  eye 
differ  somewhat  in  the  two  forms  of  pleurisy,  i.  e.,  the  dry  and  the  effusive. 
In  the  initial  stage  of  the  process  the  respiratory  movements  on  the  affected 
side  are  restricted  or  partially  inhibited  on  account  of  the  pain  caused  by  inspi- 
ration. There  is,  consequently,  an  apparent  flattening  of  the  lower  and  antero- 
lateral aspect  of  the  diseased  half.  The  upper  zone  and  the  opposite  half  of 
the  thorax  may  show  an  exaggeration  of  respirator}'  play.  The  patient  may 
lean  somewhat  to  the  inflamed  side  and  thus  intensify  the  apparent  decrease  in 
the  diameters  of  the  side. 

Litten's  sign  is  diminished  or  abolished  on  the  diseased  side.  This  sign  is 
a  shadow  seen  at  the  line  of  insertion  of  the  diaphragm  on  either  side,  near 
the  outer  margin  of  the  anterior  aspect,  which  shadow  moves  downward  on 
inspiration  and  upward  on  expiration  and  is  caused  by  the  alternate  descent 
and  ascent  of  the  diaphragm.  In  order  to  detect  Litten's  shadow  sign  the 
patient  must  lie  on  his  back  in  a  strong  light  and  the  observer  must 
stand  at  a  little  distance  so  as  to  look  obliquely  on  to  the  surface  of  the 
chest. 

With  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  sac  the  signs  of  its  presence  obtained 
by  inspection  differ  somewhat  from  those  just  mentioned.  The  affected  half 
of  the  thorax  now  appears  increased  in  size  and  the  intercostal  spaces  are  vis- 
ibly widened,  filled  out  and  even  bulged,  according  to  the  amount  of  exudate. 
The  respiratory  movements  are  also  diminished  or  retarded  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  opposite  side.  To  perceive  this  increase  in  the  diameters  of  the 
side  the  examiner  should  view  the  chest  from  various  angles  and  not  solely 
from  the  front. 

If  the  apex-beat  is  visible  it  is  seen  displaced  to  a  variable  extent  toward 
the  opposite  side.  In  young  subjects  the  upper  segment  of  the  abdomen  may 
appear  distended  and  the  liver  may  be  seen  to  project  somewhat  and  to  move 
up  and  down  with  the  acts  of  respiration.  The  displacement  and  congestion 
of  the  organ  are  better  perceived  by  palpation,  however. 

In  very  extreme  cases  the  enlargement  of  the  affected  half  of  the  chest  is 
very  conspicuous  and  the  spinal  column  may  deviate  from  a  straight  line,  the 
convexity  being  toward  the  distended  half. 

Pressure  effects  may  also  appear  in  the  turgescence  of  the  cutaneous  veins 
and  possible  oedema  of  the  skin,  in  the  epigastric  pulsation,  in  the  dyspnoea, 
etc.,  though  in  these  latter  there  is  nothing  peculiar  to  fluid  accumulation 
in  the  pleural  sac. 

Palpation. — In  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation  and  in  the  plastic 
variety,  palpation  may  yield  negative  results.  Exceptionally,  however,  I  have 
known  friction  fremitus  to  be  palpable  over  a  limited  area — this  in  thin-walled 
chests.  Palpation  is  of  service  in  the  determination  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  visceral  displacement. 

With  accumulation  of  much  fluid,  palpation  enables  one  to  appreciate  the 
enlargement  in  the  diameters  of  the  side,  and  the  widening  and  prominence 
or  the  smoothing  out  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  In  exceptional  instances  fluc- 
tuation may  be  appreciated  in  the  tense  broadened  interspaces.  Vocal  fremitus 
is  diminished  or  abolished  over  the  region  occupied  by  the  fluid. 
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Mensuration. — This  is  ol  value  in  the  accurate  determination  <>f  di 
in  the  sue  "f  tin'  two  halves  of  the  chest    The  tape  ma)  r  this 

purpose  and  care  should  \»  >\  to  mark  the  median  Uae  front 

by  i  pencil.    As  the  objei  I  of  inch  i  meni  is  to  obtain  the  relative  diam- 

eter ol  the  two  halves  and  not  the  expansibility  of  tin1  chest,  th< 
he  read  during  expiration  or  the  suspension  of  breathing.    The  cyrt 
an  excellent  m  tny  inequality  in  the  two  halves. 

of  lead  preferably  covered  with  leather  which,  after  having  hem 
molded  around  one  rid  cheat,  is  removed  and  laid  on 

!t>  outline  is  then  traced  with  a  pencil  and  the  contour  thus  obtained 
pared  with  that  of  the  other  aide  after  thi^  has  been  measured   in 
manner  and  at    the  same  level.     This  requires  care  and   patience 
method  of  obtaining  precise  comparisons  which  i-  declared  by  those  wb 
familiar  with  ii  bo  be  of  great  value.    I  have  not  employed  it  to  any  est 
never  in  cases  of  intrapleural  accumulations.    A  priori  cyrtometry  ought  to  be 
I  reliable  means  of  determining  increase  and  decrease  in  tin*  amount  of 

Percussion. — This  is  m  vrrv  reliable  means  of  rei 
a  pleuritic  exudate.     In  the  initial  stage  of  pleurisy,  bov  ad  in  tl». 

form  percussion  yields  but  negative  results.    That  is,  the  note 
lung  is  still  resonant  or  at  the  most  very  slightly  impaired. 

Afl  the  effusion  lake-  place  this  is  declared  by  dullness  which 
at  the  bottom  of  the  affected  side,  extends  upward   to  a   variable  dish 
Directly  above  the  level  of  the  fluid  there  may  be  tympany.     In  am  stisp< 
case  the  examiner  should  carefully  outline  the  upper  limit  of  dullm 
this  h;i>  certain  definite  charactera, 

In  the  first  place  this  upper  margin  of  dullness  p<  curvilinear  i 

line  known  as  the  8-shaped  line  of  Ellis,     Beginning  at   the  spinal  column 


Fjg.  98.—  Outline  of  "9 "-shaped  line  of  Ellis  in  large  pleuritic  effusi 

(Fig.  i)S)   it  passes   upward  and  outward  reaching  its  highest   poini 

axillary  region.    From  here  the  dullness  passes  forward  and  somewhat 
ward  until  on  the  anterior  -f  the  chest-wall  it  again  a 

the  sternum.     In  small  effusions  this  peculiar  S-sha 


. ANIMATION   OF 


-j:. 


Fig,  'JtK — Line  of  dullness  in  flmnllrr  «f- 
fusians. 


the  line  of  dullness  carving  upward  from  the  spine  and  downward  to  (be  base 
of  the  pleural  eavitv,  as  when  a  -canty  exudate  occupies  a  limited  region  at  the 
posterior  and  inferior  pari  of  the  cheel  (Kg.  W). 

In  the  second   place,   the  line  of  dullness  will  generally  be  found   to 

alter  its  direction   in   accordance  with   posture.      Accordingly,   when    there   is 
a  limited  zone  of  dullness  at   the  ha-e 
behind,  it  will  often  be  found  ihat  if 
the    patient    leans    forward    the    upper 
margin    oi   dullness   occupies    a    lower 

than  in  the  erect  posture.  If  one 
(eats  tiii-  change  in  the  level  of  the 
llii id  in  front  it  will  be  perceived  that 
dullness  extendfl  higher  when  the  pa- 
tient >it>  than  wlun  be  reclines;  or  one 

teal  the  mobility  of  the  exudate 
by  haying  the  patient  roll  from  one 
side  to  the  other  while  percussion  is 
performed*  It  goes  without  saying  that 
if  the  exudate  he  encysted,  as 
often  the  ease  in  a  pneumocoocus  pleu- 
risy, this  alteration  in  the  level  of  the 
exudate,  i.e.,  the  upper  line  of  dulines 

does  ROi  take  plaee.  Nor  is  the  mobility  of  the  exudate  alw&yfl  10  apparent 
when  this  is  purulent  as  when  it  IS  serou-. 

When  in  massive  pleuritie  effusions  the  fluid  reaches  to  the  level  of  the 
third  rib  in  front  or  perhaps  higher,  it  will  he  pereeived  that  the  per- 
cussion-note  immediately  above  the  area  of  flatness  possesses  i  high-pitched 
tympanitic  quality  (akodaXc  resonance).  It  not  infrequently  happens  that 
the  note  over  the  ape\  i>  more  or  less  dull,  though  never  BO  flat  as  is 
that  over  the  fluid  itself.  There  is  also  a  sense  of  increased  resistance 
on  percussion  over  the  portion  of  the  thoracic  cavity  occupied  by  the 
exudate. 

Aus<  ttiffttt/t'tf  perouarion  is  a  means  of  recognizing  the  presence  of  a  pleu- 
ritic effusion  which  has  often  proved  of  service  to  me.  It  is  performed  by 
tapping  the  cheat  gently  with  the  palmar  surface  of  the  middle  linger  while 
by  menu-  of  a  stethoscope  auscultation  is  done  at  some  point  within  the  area 
of  dullness,  &S  long  as  one  taps  above  the  level  of  the  fluid  he  hears  the  note 
distantly  and  feebly,  but  as  soon  as  the  exudate  is  reached  the  note  becomes 
clear  cut  and  sharp  since  the  vibrations  arc  conducted  plainly  to  the  ear.  It 
is  often  useful  to  shift  the  position  of  the  stethoscope,  placing  it  now  above  the 
line  of  dullness,  now  below,  while  at  the  same  time  percussion  is  made  toward 

apposed  exudate  in  various  lines  of  direction.    By  auscultating  now  over 
the  liver,  now  over  i lie  exudate  and  now  over  the  lung,  one  can  often  accurately 

determine  the  limits  of  the  exudate.     I  have  found  this  of  great  service  be 
deciding  where  to  perform  aspiration. 

Percussion  reveal-  refinance  often  exaggerated,  ote*  the  healthy  lung  and 
it  is  of  aid  many  times  in  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  heart  wheiv  ^ss*» 
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LOO. — Semilunar  spore  <.f   I 


nuiiini  lie  determined  by  inspection  or  palpation.    It  also  enables  one 
displacement  of  the  liver. 

It  i>  often  stated   that   in  left-sided  effusion;  als  dul! 

instead  of  tympany  in  Trnuhr's  stm&unar  spare.    This  is  a 
the  to  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  If 

a  line  be  drawn  from  the  inn<  ;  «nth  lei  'laj 

5.   Ion)   outward  for  a   distance 
about    three    in  id    then    shai 

downward  to  the  inferior  costal  ro 
it  will   iii'  pace  within  which  the 

percussion-note  is  tympanitic   from  the 
■  [ice  of  r  ch  beneath. 

That  dullness  may   r  >anj 

in  this  region  in  some  cases  of  exti 
serous  effusion  on  the  left  side  rani! 
denied.     But  I  believe  it  is  also  tnn 
old  iteration  of 
ways  pi  L     At  all  e\. 

always  easy  to  decide  whether  in 

this  space  is  or  I  «>d. 

Auscultation.— In    the 
of  acute  pli  rid   in   most   cast  3 

dry  pleurisy  is  to  be  heard  the  so-called  pleuritic  friction  sound 
rah.    Thi>  is  h  succession  of  fine  crackling  sounds  which  are  pro. 
separation   of   the   two   pleural   surfaces   or   by    their   rubbing 
rendered  sticky  and  adherent  by  the  coating  of  lymph  exuded.     1; 
are  not   (he  same  in  all  cases.     It  may  and  usually  does  give  one 
sion  of  two  sticky  surfaces  being  forcibly  torn  apart  and  is  then   n 
of  a  succession  of  minute  rales  generated  close  to  the  ear.    At  other  tin* 
has  i   creaking  quality  like  the  noise  occasioned   by  the  rubbing  of 

r  or  the  creak  of  a  saddle,  while  in  other  cases  it  may  hi 
nicntlike  quality.     Whatever  its  timbre  it  is  generally  heard  with    I 
of  respiration,  though  not  exclusively  so,  being  in  some  ins!  1  to 

inspiration.    .1  believe  also  that  I  have  heard  it  during  expiration  a* 

This  friction  rub  is  usually  most  distinct  with  the  first  one  !ecp 

inspirations  and  afterwards  it  may  greatly  diminish  or  even  d 
should  be  carefully  auscultated  for,  in  different  areas  throughout  the  entire 
side  and  not  merely  at  the  seat  of  pain,  since  this  may  be  refer 
point  quite  distant   from   the  seat  of   the  exudate.     Often 
ed  and  unless  carefully  sought  for  may  escape  detect 
The  breath-sounds  at  this  time  are  usually  diminished  and  may  be  air 
or   quit*1   obscured    by   the   friction    rales.      The    voice-sounds    1  to    be 

enfeebled. 

Tn  sero-fibrinous  effusion   the  friction  rub  generally  fails  or  is  aud 
indistinctly  and   imperfectly,   but   this   is  not   without   ex<  in 

such  cases    the   friction-sound   may   be   inaudible  over  tin  the   dull 

area  and  yet  be  heard  along  its  upper  margin.    In  small  empyemata  I 
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often  noted  an  obscure  and  indefinite  sound  that  was  hardly  distinguishable 
as  a  rale,  but  gave  the  impression  of  a  muffled  rub  as  if  two  wet  blotting- 
papers  were  being  passed  over  each  other.  This  indefinite  sound  was  always 
appreciable  along  the  margin  of  the  zone.  A  rub  may  sometimes  be  inaudible 
in  one  posture  but  become  audible  when  the  change  of  position  causes  the 
exudate  to  gravitate  to  another  level. 

Coincident  with  the  accumulation  of  fluid  the  breath-  and  voice-sounds 
become  enfeebled,  as  a  rule,  or  may  assume  a  distant  bronchial  quality.  In 
children  the  breathing  throughout  the  dull  area  may  be  loud  and  bronchial. 
These  cases  may  then  be  hard  to  differentiate  from  a  pneumonic  consolidation. 
I  have  seen  cases  in  adults  in  which,  the  breath-sounds  being  bronchial  and 
the  dullness  immobile  and  rales  absent,  they  could  not  without  puncture  be 
distinguished  from  a  pneumonia. 

Auscultation  is  of  aid  also  in  determining  the  position  of  the  heart. 
Breath-sounds  over  the  opposite  lung  are  likely  to  be  exaggerated  and,  in 
some  instances,  there  may  be  bronchitic  rales.  JEgophony  on  which  stress 
used  to  be  laid  in  the  recognition  of  a  small  effusion  I  do  not  now  recall 
having  ever  heard,  although  I  have  sought  for  it  repeatedly  and  dili- 
gently. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  acute  pleurisy  is  not  difficult  ordinarily. 
The  frank  onset,  the  pain  in  the  side,  cough,  fever  and  accelerated  breathing 
constitute  a  complexus  of  symptoms  in  themselves  suggestive  of  the  affection. 
If  on  examination  of  the  lungs  the  characteristic  rub  is  detected,  no  doubt 
of  its  existence  can  be  entertained.  If  dullness  docs  not  supervene  or  if 
this  is  at  the  best  but  very  slight  and  circumscribed,  the  condition  may  very 
properly  lie  set  down  as  a  dry  or  fibrinous  pleuritis. 

In  a  sero-fibrinous  or  purulent  pleurisy  with  considerable  exudate  the 
problem  is  likewise  not  difficult  of  solution.  As  before,  there  are  the  history 
and  general  symptoms  and  possibly  also  the  friction-sound,  but  if  the  case 
be  seen  for  the  first  time  after  effusion  has  formed  and  the  rub  is  no  longer 
present,  then  considerable  difficulty  may  arise.  In  all  instances,  therefore, 
especial  attention  must  be  given  to  the  detection  of  the  physical  signs  already 
described. 

These  are:  (a)  enlargement  of  the  base  or  of  the  entire  half  of  the 
thorax;  (fe)  widening  and  filling  out  of  the  intercostal  spaces  at  the  base, 
most  apparent  in  the  lateral  aspect;  (c)  diminution  or  absence  of  tactile 
fremitus  over  a  limited  portion  or  the  major  part  of  the  side;  (d)  dullness 
situated  at  the  base,  having  a  curved  upper  line  as  previously  described,  which 
is  usually  found  to  change  in  position  according  to  posture;  (e)  diminished 
or  absent  breath-sounds  those  audible  being  broncho-vesicular,  bronchial  or 
indeterminate;  (/")  possible  friction  along  the  upper  margin  of  the  exudate 
or,  on  change  of  posture,  becoming  audible  in  areas  where  before  it  was 
absent  owing  to  the  interposition  of  the  exudate;  (g)  displacement  of  the 
heart  toward  the  opposite  side,  shown  ordinarily  by  location  of  the  apex- 
beat;  (h)  downward  displacement  of  the  liver;  (i)  obliteration  or  diminu- 
tion of  Traube's  space,  in  left-sided  effusions;  (;)  skodaic  resonance  above 
the  level  of  massive  effusions  and  below  the  clavicle. 
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Difficulty  is  encountered  in  cases  of  small  and  possibly  encysted  exudates, 
e.  g.,  a  small  pneumococcus  empyema  or  an  interlobar  pleurisy.  In  such 
cases  particular  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  state  of  pectoral  fremitus,  the 
characteristics  of  the  dull  area  and  the  signs  of  pressure.  If  the  tactile 
fremitus  be  carefully  studied  it  may  sometimes  be  noticed  to  be  absent  or 
almost  abolished  over  the  center  of  the  dull  patch  and  to  be  plainly  appre- 
ciable nearer  to  and  at  the  circumference. 

In  small  exudates  the  shape  of  the  upper  line  of  dullness  is  not  so  useful 
as  is  any  change  in  its  level.  This  may  be  and  often  is  so  slight  as  to  be 
rather  indefinite;  yet  by  using  the  dermatographic  pencil  and  carefully  mark- 
ing the  line  in  varying  postures  one  can  usually  form  a  tolerably  clear 
opinion  on  this  important  point.  Visceral  displacement  is  also  a  highly 
valuable  aid,  but  unfortunately  this  is  either  absent  or  inappreciable  in 
cases  of  small  exudates  in  the  lateral  regions.  In  all  cases  of  doubtful 
diagnosis  I  would  urge  a  trial  of  auscultatory  percussion  after  the  manner 
previously  described. 

Exploratory  Puncture  as  an  Aid  to  Diagnosis. — If  one  rely  on  physical 
examination  of  the  chest  the  nature  of  the  great  majority  of  cases  will  become 
clear,  and  yet  every  now  and  then  some  cases  will  be  found  so  puzzling  as 
to  necessitate  resort  to  some  other  means  for  diagnosis.  This  additional 
means  is  exploratory  puncture  with  a  hypodermic  needle.  I  agree  fully  with 
Rosenbach  in  his  recommendation  of  the  ordinary  hypodermic  syringe  for 
this  purpose  instead  of  an  aspirating  needle,  and  yet  the  latter  in  the  hands 
of  the  expert  is  perfectly  reliable.  Every  general  practitioner  carries  a  small 
hypodermic  syringe  in  his  pocket,  and  if  he  select  a  long  needle  and  the 
parietes  be  not  unusually  thick  he  will  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  penetrate 
the  pleural  sac. 

Certain  precautions  are  necessary.  The  needle  should  be  carefully  steril- 
ized by  boiling.  The  skin  of  the  part  to  be  explored  and  the  hands  of  the 
operator  must  be  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water  and  afterwards  with  alcohol 
or  bichloride  solution.  The  needle  should  be  inserted  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  center  of  greatest  dullness  and  if  possible  where  the  musculature  is  not 
very  heavy.  The  exploration  should  be  made  in  the  same  posture  in  which 
dullness  was  detected ;  as  will  be  seen  in  the  remarks  on  aspiration  in  the 
consideration  of  treatment  it  is  very  possible  for  an  exudate  to  be  missed 
if  the  position  of  the  patient  be  not  noted  and  be  not  kept  the  same  as  when 
dullness  was  demonstrated. 

Some  of  the  precautions  insisted  upon  by  Rosenbach  are  so  pertinent 
that  I  shall  reproduce  them  in  effect  here.  Certain  conditions  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  failure  to  obtain  fluid.  The  exudate  may  be  thick  and 
rich  in  flocculi ;  if,  in  such  an  event,  the  needle  be  fine  its  point  may  become 
plugged  by  a  drop  of  pus  or  a  flake  of  fibrin.  Under  these  circumstances 
no  fluid  may  be  seen  to  flow  into  the  barrel  of  the  syringe  or  the  piston 
may  spring  back,  thus  forcing  the  obstructing  substance  back  into  the  pleural 
sac.  Therefore,  whenever  exudate  does  not  appear  to  be  present  Rosenbach 
advises  that  the  syringe  be  withdrawn  without  allowing  the  piston  to  fly 
back  and  that  any  possible  obstructing  material  be  afterward  expressed  onto 
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a  clean  cover-glass.      Am    drop  <>f  pus  that  may  be  extruded  can  then  be 
Sum i Tied  by  means  of  tbe  microscope  or  by  the  unaided  eye. 

The  failure  to  obtain  tluid  in  (fDB  am  should  not  be  considered  final,  but 
the  needle  should  be  Introduced  in  several  spots;  for  it  is  very  possible  for 
exudate  to  be  missed  at  one  point  on  account  of  adhesions  and  yet  found 
at  another  near  by.  Moreover,  one  pricket  may  contain  serum  and  in  another 
not  far  distant  there  may  be  pus.  This  statement,  leads  naturally  to  another; 
namely,  the  only  reliable  means  of  determining  the  nature  of  an  exudate 
is  by  exploratory  puncture.  It  is  at  the  same  time  the  simplest.  If  local 
UUBethesid  be  secured  by  a  spray  of  ethyl  chloride  or  by  the  application  of  a 
mixture  of  salt  and  ice,  pain  from  the  puncture  can  be  avoided.  Still,  even 
delicate  patients  will  be  found  to  bear  welt  the  slight  shock  of  an  exploratory 
puncture  with  a  needle  of  small  caliber. 

The  notion  seems  to  prevail,  although  probably  not  so  widely  as  formerly, 
that  exploratory  puncture  is  liable  to  infect  a  serous  exudate  and  convert 
it  Into  a  purulent  one.  I  will  not  deny  such  a  possibility  if  the  operator  is 
dirty.  But  if  he  carefully  sterilize  his  needle,  the  field  of  operation  and 
his  own  bands  there  is  small  danger  of  infecting  the  pleural  cavity.  I  hope 
no  reader  of  these  lines  will  be  guilty  of  carefully  disinfecting  his  needle 
and  than  of  laying  it  down  on  the  bed,  as  was  done  by  a  surgeon  in  my 
presence. 

Lastly  an  exploratory  puncture  is  of  value  many  times  in  determining 
whether  an  exudate  is  serofibrinous  or  purulent  and  in  enabling  the  physician 
to  ascertain  the  aetiology  of  the  pleuritis.  If  the  specific  gravity  lie  high  it 
furnishes  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  in  favor  of  a  tuberculous  or  car- 
cinomatous origin.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  rich  in  fibrin  the  exudate 
is  probably  of  pneumococcus  origin.  Again,  an  exudate  rich  in  polymorpho- 
nuclear leucocytes  is  due  to  the  pneumonia  germ  or  to  pus-.-oeci;  whereas  a 
predominance  of  lymphocytes  is  held  to  indicate  a  primary  tuberculous  pleu- 
risy. In  a  pburitis  secondary  to  tuberculosis  of  the  lung,  the  tluid  may 
contain  an  excess  of  the  polymorphonuclear  elements.  If  the  exudate  is  due 
to  malignant  disease  there  may  be  eel  Is  characteristic  of  the  growth  or  a 
preponderance  of  epithelial  cells.  These  last  also  abound  in  transudates. 
Furthermore,  if  the  fluid  be  allowed  to  stand  and  the  sediment  be  eentrifuged, 
properly  stained  and  examined  microscopically,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to 
discover  bacilli  or  other  bacteria.  Lastly,  in  tuberculous  or  cancerous  pleu- 
risies, the  serum  may  be  bloody.  In  endothelioma  of  the  pleura,  the  needle 
obtains  dark-colored  blood  (Fraenkel). 

The  X-ray  as  an  Aid  to  Diagnosis.— The  recognition  of  pleuritic  effusions 
may  be  made  by  this  means  but  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  resort  to  the  X-ray 
in  eases  of  considerable  exudate  unless  perchance  conditions  exist.  which 
prevent  (me  from  arriving  at  a  positive  conclusion  otherwise,  or  an  explora- 
puncture  is  impossible  or  also  negative.  The  fluorescent  screen  is  prefer- 
able to  a  photograph  (Williams).  It  is  particularly  of  service  in  the  re 
nit  ion  of  obscure   e\u  -   interlobar  empyema.     Tn   such   a  ease   there 

urn  hi  be  seen  a  shadow  occupying  the  position  of  the  exudate,  provided,  of 
course,  the  surrounding  lung  were  at  all  clear.     The  sen-en  enables  one  to 
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perceive  mobility  of  the  effusion,  displacement  of  the  heart  and  obliteration 
of  the  diaphragm  line  (Williams).  The  curving  upper  surface  of  the  fluid 
should  also  be  apparent  and  this  might  enable  one  to  differentiate  the  condi- 
tion from  obscure  cases  of  pneumonia  or  to  determine  if  the  latter  affection 
coexist  with  the  plcuritis. 

The  diagnosis  of  diaphragmatic  pleurisy  is  also  said  to  be  facilitated 
by  the  use  of  the  fluorescent  screen  but  only,  as  I  conceive,  when  effusion 
has  taken  place.  Its  recognition  is  not  then  so  important  as  when,  in  the 
acute  early  stage,  there  are  the  alarming  symptoms  previously  noted.  This 
may  be  inferred  when  the  intensity  of  the  suffering,  the  cyanosis,  the  air- 
hunger,  the  precordial  pain  and  the  action  of  the  heart  all  are  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  physical  evidence  of  pleuritic  inflammation.  Hiccough  is 
very  suggestive  and  if  with  these  pronounced  symptoms  a  friction-sound  can 
nowhere  be  detected  the  presence  of  diaphragmatic  pleurisy  is  probable. 

The  diagnosis  of  an  interlobar  pleurisy  is  attended  with  great  perplexity 
especially  in  young  children.  The  local  signs  are  most  pronounced  or  confined 
to  some  point  along  the  line  of  an  interlobar  fissure.  Potain,  who  has 
bestowed  much  attention  upon  this  form  of  pleurisy,  attaches  special  value 
to  careful  study  of  tactile  fremitus  and  of  the  voice-sounds.  Should  a  cir- 
cumscribed empyema  of  this  location  be  associated  with  a  sero-fibrinons 
effusion  of  the  general  pleural  cavity,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  diagnosis 
of  the  former  is  possible  only  after  aspiration  of  the  latter,  and  then  will 
be  improbable  in  the  majority  of  instances. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  differentiate 
the  pleuritic  friction-sound  from  other  rales  of  similar  character.  Unques- 
tionably there  come  times  when  even  the  experienced  auscultator  is  in  doubt 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  adventitious  sounds.  In  general,  however,  the  recog- 
nition of  its  true  character  is  not  difficult.  The  two  kinds  of  rales  which 
simulate  a  rub  are  subcrepitant  mucous  clicks  in  pneumonia  and  bronchitis 
and  the  fine  bubbling  sounds  of  pulmonary  oedema  at  the  base.  If  the  rales 
are  altered  in  their  characteristics  by  cough  they  are  not  pleuritic.  If  the 
rub  has  a  scraping,  creaking  or  distinctly  scratching  quality  it  cannot  be 
mistaken.  Friction  often  sounds  as  if  generated  on  the  surface  and  close 
to  the  ear.  In  most  instances  it  is  heard  with  both  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion, though  I  am  convinced  that  exceptions  do  occur. 

In  dry  plcuritis  the  detection  of  this  friction  rub  makes  the  diagnosis 
so  plain  that  errors  cannot  occur.  Yet  for  the  very  reason  that  the  rub 
may  fail  it  is  possible  to  confuse  myalgia  and  intercostal  neuralgia  with  this 
form  of  plcuritis.  In  most  instances  there  is  no  need  of  mistaking  these  latter 
affections  for  acute  dry  pleurisy  and  yet  this  is  precisely  what  is  done  by 
careless  practitioners. 

In  myalgia  there  is  apt  to  be  a  history  of  exposure  to  a  draught  after 
getting  into  a  perspiration,  or  of  strain  of  the  muscles,  or  of  injury,  as  a 
contusion.  The  muscle  is  found  to  be  sensitive  and  painful  when  pinched 
or  when  caused  to  contract  by  some  movement  calling  the  muscle  into  play. 
Cough  is  absent  unless  having  preexisted  and  constitutional  symptoms  point- 
ing to  pleurisy  are  wanting.     A  friction  rub  is  not  present. 
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Intercostal  neuralgia  like  the  foregoing  may  closely  simulate  dry  pleuritis 
by  causing  pain  in  the  side  on  deep  inspiration,  sneezing,  coughing,  etc.  In 
the  first  place,  a  friction  rub  and  fever  are  absent.  There  are  usually  definite 
tender  points  along  the  line  of  certain  nerves.  The  breathing  may  be  super- 
ficial but  is  not  often  accelerated  as  in  pleurisy.  But  in  all  such  cases  chief 
dependence  must  be  placed  on  the  absence  of  any  other  symptoms  or  signs 
such  as  are  a  part  of  the  clinical  picture  of  pleurisy. 

Acute  Pneumonia. — When  dullness  exists  the  differential  diagnosis  must 
be  made  between  pleurisy  and  pneumonia.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances 
there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  this  matter  or  the  physician  recognizes  that 
both  conditions  exist.     The  points  in  favor  of  pneumonia  are  the  following: 

(1)  The  disease  begins  in  practically  all  cases  with  a  distinct  rigor;  whereas 
in  pleuritis  the  chill,  if  present  at  all,  is  less  pronounced  or  is  repeated. 

(2)  Dullness  docs  not  present  the  same  outline,  does  not  change  on  posture, 
does  not  increase  from  above  downward.  If  in  a  small  patch  the  dullness  does 
not  reach  to  the  spine  or  is  separated  from  the  lower  limit  of  the  lung  by  a 
zone  of  comparative  resonance,  it  is  probably  consolidation  and  not  pleural 
exudate.  The  dullness  is  not  apt  to  be  so  intense  as  in  pleurisy.  (3)  The- 
oretically, pectoral  fremitus  should  be  increased  or  at  least  unimpaired  over 
a  pneumonia,  whereas  in  pleurisy  with  effusion  it  is  decreased  or  absent.  In 
practice,  however,  one  often  finds  cases  of  pneumonia  in  which,  owing  to 
secretions  in  the  tubes  or  to  coincident  fibrinous  pleurisy,  the  tactile  fremitus 
is  diminished.  (4)  In  pneumonia  the  breath-sounds  are  audible,  bronchial 
and  most  plainly  so  over  the  area  of  greatest  dullness.  It  may  also  be  that 
a  few  crepitant  rales  will  be  caught  at  the  close  of  deep  inspiration  which,  of 
course,  would  settle  the  matter.  In  effusion  the  breath-sounds  are  of  less- 
ened intensity  and  possibly  absent,  at  all  events  are  not  so  typically  bronchial 
as  in  pneumonia.  (5)  Signs  of  displacement  of  adjacent  organs  are  not 
present  or  are  not  so  apparent  as  in  effusion  and  the  intercostal  spaces  do 
not  feel  so  smoothed  out.  If,  after  exhausting  these  various  means  of  inves- 
tigation, the  nature  of  the  case  is  still  doubtful,  resort  may  be  had  to  ex- 
ploratory puncture. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  correct  diagnosis  and  the  value  of  puncture 
are  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Mr.  W.,  reported  in  Differential  Diagnosis 
of  Pneumonia,  in  which  old  adhesions  so  bound  down  the  right  lung  as  to 
prevent  displacement  of  heart  and  liver.  The  location  of  the  adhesions  was 
such,  moreover,  that  the  exudate  was  forced  to  occupy  a  relatively  high  level 
and  compress  the  entire  lung  more  or  less;  so  that  the  dullness  presented 
no  upward  curved  line  and  did  not  shift  its  position  with  change  in  the 
patient's  posture.  Had  an  exploratory  puncture  been  consented  to  it  would 
have  corrected  our  mistake  and  perhaps  have  saved  the  man's  life. 

Malignant  disease  of  the  lung  is  hardly  likely  to  be  confounded  with 
acute  pleurisy  so  long  as  the  latter  is  not  produced  by  the  cancer.  Still, 
it  is  possible  that  a  primary  growth  of  large  size  might,  if  occupying  the  , 
lower  lobe,  simulate  a  pleural  exudate  sufficiently  to  mislead  at  first.  The 
area  and  other  characters  of  the  dullness  will  be  different,  pressure-effects 
will  be  seen  not  to  correspond  to  those  of  intrapleural  fluid  and  the  gcsfcssw&w 
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symptoms  will  be  unlike,  so  that  the  differentiation  ought  to  be  possible. 
If  pleuritic  effusion  be  produced  by  the  neoplasm  it  is  likely  to  obscure 
the  growth  and  may  be  mistaken  for  a  primary  pleuritis.  For  details  see 
chapter  on  Malignant  Growths  in  the  Lung. 

The  points  in  the  diagnosis  of  echinococcus  cyst  and  of  actinomycosis 
of  the  lung  will  be  found  in  the  respective  chapters  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated here. 

Hepatic  abscess  and  a  subphrenic  abscess,  particularly  the  latter,  may, 
under  some  circumstances,  occasion  perplexity  in  their  differentiation  from 
pleurisy  with  effusion.  Due  attention  to  history,  symptoms  and  physical 
findings  should  enable  one  to  recognize  their  true  nature.  In  the  latter, 
special  study  must  be  given  to  the  breath-  and  voice-sounds  and  to  tactile 
fremitus,  all  of  which  are  absent  over  the  seat  of  the  subdiaphragmatic 
collection  of  pus. 

For  the  differentiation  of  a  pleuritic  exudate  from  a  transudate,  see  the 
diagnosis  of  hydrothorax. 

Complications. — Acute  pleuritis  may  be  complicated  by  inflammatory 
processes  in  other  organs,  e.  g.,  pneumonia,  pericarditis.  As  regards  the 
former,  objection  may  be  made  to  its  being  called  a  complication  on  the 
ground  that  both  affections  may  be  due  to  the  same  cause  and  that  the  pleurisy 
is  rather  a  complication  of  the  pneumonia.  Nevertheless,  cases  are  seen 
now  and  then  in  which  the  pleurisy  seems  to  precede  and  which  would 
doubtless  not  prove  a  very  serious  affair  were  not  pneumonia  also  present. 
The  latter  may  affect  the  same  or  the  opposite  lung. 

The  existence  of  pericardial  inflammation  adds  a  very  grave  complication 
to  a  pleurisy,  and  if  the  sac  be  much  distended  it,  as  well  as  the  pleural 
cavity,  should  be  emptied  to  prevent  the  heart  from  being  disastrously 
overburdened. 

Fortunately  the  modern  practice  of  tapping  pleural  effusions,  and  in 
particular  empyemas,  renders  far  less  likely  the  complication  of  necrosis 
of  the  external  parietcs  and  spontaneous  evacuation  in  this  direction.  Treat- 
ment of  such  a  condition  is  surgical.  Evacuation  of  an  encysted  empyema 
through  the  bronchi  may,  in  some  instances,  prove  a  bad  complication  and 
prolong  the  duration,  but  may  be  relieved  by  the  surgeon. 

Some  of  the  symptoms  may  at  times  be  so  troublesome  as  to  prove  veri- 
table complications.  Thus  there  may  be  an  obstinate  and  almost  incessant 
cough,  or  bedsores  may  result  and  the  nutrition  of  the  skin  become  seriously 
impaired  by  the  prolonged  decubitus  acting  in  conjunction  with  pyrexia. 
Congestion  of  the  liver  may  prove  very  painful  and  the  disturbance  of 
circulation  in  the  digestive  organs  may  unfavorably  affect  appetite  and  the 
power  of  digestion,  so  that  the  strength  of  the  patient  may  be  maintained 
with  difficulty.  A  symptomatic  nephritis  may  occasion  the  physician  much  un- 
easiness, yet  in  ordinary  instances  this  will  not  materially  influence  prognosis. 
A  femoral  vein  may  become  thrombosed  as  in  any  other  acute  infection  and 
increase  the  patient's  discomfort  but  it  is  not  usually  a  grave  complication. 

For  my  part,  I  have  never  seen  any  especially  serious  complications 
although  I  have  known  persons  to  die  from  a  pleuritis. 
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The  course  of  an  acute  pleuritis  depends  upon  the  severity  of  the  process, 
and  upon  whether  or  not  it  leads  to  extensive  exudate.  An  ordinary  dry 
pleuritis  is  likely  to  terminate  in  from  a  few  days  to  two  or  three  weeks. 
A  sero-fibrinous  effusion,  if  left  to  itself,  may  terminate  by  resorption  of 
the  inflammatory  products  in  from  three  to  six  weeks.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  run  on  into  a  chronic  affair.  Purulent  pleurisies",  if  not  operated 
upon,  either  destroy  life  in  a  few  weeks  or  pass  on  into  a  chronic  condition 
which  months  later  shows  up  as  a  pulsating  empyema  or  empyema  necessi- 
tatis. Encysted  pneumococcus  empyemata  may  run  a  very  chronic  course 
and  eventually  become  absorbed  or  inspissated. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  upon  various  factors  but,  as  a  rule,  is  favor- 
able to  recovery.  Fibrinous  pleurisies  are  usually  not  very  formidable  ill- 
nesses and  a  return  to  health  may  be  predicted.  There  may  be  left,  how- 
ever, adhesions  of  the  two  layers  of  the  pleura  with  each  other,  or  of  the 
pleura  with  the  pericardium,  of  so  extensive  a  sort  as  materially  to  impair 
vital  capacity  or  cardiac  function.  An  extensive  dry  pleurisy  may  ultimately 
lead  to  considerable  retraction  of  the  side. 

The  outlook  in  extensive  exudates  depends  upon  the  degree  of  pressure 
exerted  and  also  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  they  form.  Great  tolerance 
may  be  established  to  a  slowly  accumulating  effusion  even  when  this  ulti- 
mately fills  the  whole  pleural  cavity.  Per  contra  a  comparatively  small 
exudate  may,  by  its  rapid  collection,  seriously  compromise  breathing  and 
the  individual's  powers  of  endurance. 

Purulent  pleuritis  is  always  a  serious  matter  and  if  not  recognized  and 
operated  upon  is  more  likely  to  terminate  in  death  than  recovery.  No  time, 
therefore,  should  be  lost  in  resorting  to  aspiration  or  resection  as  soon  as 
the  complaint  has  been  identified.  The  rapid  development  of  chills,  fever 
of  a  hectic  type  and  sweatings  renders  prognosis  extremely  grave  and  calls 
for  immediate  surgical  intervention. 

The  occurrence  of  profound  constitutional  disturbance  in  any  form  of 
exudate  is  to  be  regarded  as  serious.  Pleuritis  in  the  old,  in  the  debilitated 
or  alcoholic,  in  connection  with  chronic  nephritis  or  cardiac  disease,  and  in 
the  obese  is  always  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  serious  disease.  The  occurrence 
of  complications  adds  to  the  gravity  in  proportion  to  the  kind  and  severity  of 
the  complication. 

Unless  acute  exudative  pleuritis  is  properly  treated  it  must  be  expected 
to  leave  behind  adhesions  of  more  or  less  serious  moment.  In  fact,  only 
when  the  effusion  is  very  largely  serous  and  without  much  if  any  fibrin  can 
adhesions  not  be  expected  to  result.  Consequently,  the  effect  on  the  future 
health  will  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  fibrin  deposited  upon  the  pleural 
surfaces. 

Primary  tuberculous  pleurisies  do  not  inevitably  leave  the  individual  in 
impaired  health,  vet  the  fact  that  so  large  a  percentage  of  such  pleurisies 
are  followed  in  subsequent  years  by  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  a  matter  not 
to  be  forgotten  in  the  subsequent  management  of  the  case. 

Pneumococcus  pleurisies  are  relatively  very  benign  even  when  purulent,  but 

they  are  particularly  likely  to  be  succeeded  by  extensive  and  dense  adhesions. 
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Streptococcus  pleurisies  and  all  others  caused  by  pus-cocci  are  the  most 
serious  and  produce  the  most  profound  symptoms.  Putrid  exudates  in  par- 
ticular are  very  dangerous  if  not  speedily  operated  upon.  A  hemorrhagic 
pleurisy  does  not  in  itself  indicate  a  grave  prognosis  independent  of  the 
disease  that  may  underlie  it. 

Treatment.  Early  or  Acute  Stage. — Since  acute  pleuritis  is  a  mani- 
festation of  infection  of  the  pleural  sac  we  have  np  means  of  cutting  short 
the  inflammation.  We  may  modify  the  intensity  of  the  process  and  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  symptoms,  but  we  cannot  antagonize  the  action  of  the 
germ  to  the  extent  of  speedily  arresting  the  pathological  process.  Never- 
theless, I  do  not  advocate  a  spirit  of  therapeutic  nihilism,  for  experience 
teaches  that  certain  measures  exert  some  modifying  influence  in  cases  in 
which  the  causus  morbi  is  not  very  virulent. 

Medicinal  Agencies. — The  experience  of  Dock  in  this  country  and  of 
Fiedler,  Rosenbach  and  Aufrecht  abroad  indicates  that  salicylate  of  soda 
diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  if  administered  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  affection.  It  is  especially  indicated  in  the  formative  stage  of 
the  exudate  when  fever  is  high  and  pain  pronounced.  It  is  of  no  service 
after  the  effusion  has  formed  and  become  stationary.  The  rationale  of  this 
treatment  is  based  on  the  experiments  of  Rosenbach  and  Pohl  which  showed 
that  salicylates  make  their  way  into  the  pleural  cavity  whenever  this  is 
occupied  by  a  fluid  either  exudate  or  transudate.  On  this  basis  it  is  be- 
lieved that  they  may  restrain  the  action  of  the  organisms  concerned  in  the 
production  of  the  inflammation.  The  dose  recommended  is  from  4  to  8 
grammes  daily  (oj  to  5ij)  for  an  adult. 

Antipyretic  Remedies. — The  coal-tar  derivatives,  in  particular,  are  not 
indicated  and  are  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  good  practice  to  relieve  the  pain  and  promote  sleep  by  the  administra- 
tion of  an  opiate,  and  the  most  efficacious,  is  a  hypodermic  of  morphine. 
The  dose  should  be  large  enough  to  quiet  and  not  merely  stimulate  the 
sufferer;  accordingly,  J  to  j-  of  a  grain  is  better  than  J,  but  the  physician 
must  be  governed  by  his  own  judgment  in  this  matter.  Children  may  be 
given  a  bromide  and  in  some  instances  this  may  be  reenforced  by  a  small 
dose  of  codeine  or  even  a  hypodermic.  My  experience  convinces  me  that  in 
children  of  four  years  and  more  morphine  is  not  harmful  if  employed  with 
care  and  judgment,  for  relief  of  pain. 

If  cough  happens  to  be  a  troublesome  symptom,  aggravating  the  pain  and 
robbing  the  patient  of  sleep,  it  should  be  relieved.  To  this  end  heroin  -jV  to 
■J-  grain  may  be  presented  or  morphine  may  be  given  hypoderraically.  Heroin 
deepens  the  respirations  and  on  this  account  may  increase  the  pain.  In 
most  instances  the  treatment  addressed  to  amelioration  of  pain  does  precisely 
what  is  indicated  by  the  cough,  and  further  measures  are  not  necessary. 

Local  applications  are  sometimes  of  positive  advantage  in  this  acute  stage. 
If  the  temperature  is  high  and  the  patient  not  very  feeble  I  prefer  the 
application  of  an  ice-bag  to  the  affected  side.  This  may  be  kept  in  place 
as  long  as  it  is  grateful  to  the  patient.  Should  it  occasion  annoyance  or 
prove  depressing   it  may  give  way  to   moist  heat   in  form  of  a  poultice, 
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or  to  a  mustard  piaster.  In  some  instaiin-  \\««t  cups  are  beneficial  Inil 
I  have  never  employed  theni,  uor  indeed  blood-letting  in  am  form  in  this 
malady. 

Strapping  the  side  is  in  my  experience  rea  sable  foi  relief  of  pain, 

provided  it  is  clone  properly,     Adhesive  straps  must  be  at  least  two  inche>  in 

width,  must  be  laid  on  smoothly      

and  firmly  during  forced  rjpira- 
fitftt  Since  their  purpose  is  to  re- 
strict the  expansion  of  the  pain- 
ful side.  They  should  begin  just 
l>eyond  the  median  line  behind 
and  terminate  past  the  median 
line  in  front  There  should  ho 
two  layers  of  the  strips  crossing 
each  other  as  shown  in  Fig,  10 L 
In  young  children  whose  chests 
are  easily  compressed  a  broad 
i  tnth  bandage  drawn  tightly  about 
the  thorax  at  the  base  may  an- 
>wn\  It  is  not  as  effective,  how- 
ever, as  proper  strapping, 

I  have  been  told  by  one  of  my 
medical  friends  that  he  has  se^n 
marked  relief  of  pain  afforded  by 
m&ft8J!ge  of  the  intercostal  spaces 
in  which  the  suffering  if 
The  massage  is  performed  by 
stroking  the  respective  point  or 
points  firmly  with  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  and  continuing  Ibis  strok- 
ing for  five  or  more  minutes,  until  pain  is  mitigated,  I  cannot  name  the 
prison  who  deserves  the  credit  of  this  discovery  but  believe  it  originated  in 
Sweden. 

The  nourishment  in  this  stage  should  be  such  as  can  be  best  digested  by 
a  febrile  patient;  milk,  broths,  soups,  raw  eggs,  gruels,  milk-toast,  wine  or 
lemon  jelly,  etc.  Whether  or  not  the  dietan  -hrnil.1  U  >  m  lusively  fluid 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  height  of  fever  and  other  conditions.  It  is  better 
when  not  too  hearty  or  stimulating. 

The  state  of  the  bowels  and  the  action  of  the  kidneys  must  be  carefully 
watched.  If  opiates  have  to  be  administered  or  if,  for  any  other  reason, 
the  action  of  the  bowels  is  sluggish  a  laxative  should  be  ordered,  e.  g.,  citrate 
of  magnesia  or  a  dose  of  salts  or  BOme  aperient  water.  I'alomel  ifl  useful  in 
many  cases  and,  in  fact,  T  believe  it  is  always  well  to  initiate  the  treatment 
of  acute  infectious  malady  with  a  dose  of  this  excellent  drug. 
Water,  weak  lemonade  or  other  fruit  juices  in  solution,  should  be  adminis- 
tered freely  to  these  patients  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  diuresis  and  thus 
endeavoring  to  eliminate  toxins. 


Via.  to i, 


Itotbod  Of  ■ypKctttfqtt  of  adhesivt-  Itnpj 
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Stags  of  Effusion. — As  mod  ;i-  the  exudate  appears  to  have*  ? 
limit,  i- «..  ii  do  longer  increasing,  it  should  be  i  either  I 

or,  if  possible,  by  none  d  slated  to  further  absorption*     \<>t  only 

ild  the  height  of  the  effusion  be  carefully  ascertained  by  examination 
<»f  the  (Ii  day,  f«>r  seven]  e  days,  but  the  symp  iiould 

be  carefully  studied.     It   may  usually   be  considered  that  disappearan- 
marked  decrease  of  fever  indicates  a  diminution  in  the  inflammatory  process 
(of  course  I  am  now  speaking  of  sero-fibrinous  effusions  and  nnt  of  pui 
exudates).     In  the  tatter  ease  the  pyrexia  is  likely  to  continue  and  No-peaks 
septi  ad  not  inflammation. 

Dittnfiis  are.  in  mv  opinion,  of  very  doubtful  service  in  promoting  ab- 
sorption of  the  fluid.  In  some  eases  spontaneous  absorption  t ft«r 
a  I  inn'  and  hence  we  cannol  say  positivelj  that  the  effect  attributed  to 
medicinal  treatment  is  not,  in  reality,  a  manifestation  of  nal 
in  thi<  direction.  I  agree  with  Osier,  however,  and  many  other  men  of 
experience  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  good  practice  to  order  a  daily  morning 
dose  of  some  saline  cathartic.  The  particular  one  selected  is  not  important; 
it  may  be  sulphate  of  -odium  or  magnesium  or  some  of  the  aperient  waters, 
hut  the  dos<*  should  be  such  as  to  cause  several  loose  stools.  Painting  the 
surface  of  the  chest  with  iodine  is,  according  to  my  belief,  of  no  sen 
in  promoting  absorption,  notwithstanding  the  recommendation  of  many 
authorities. 

Aspiration. — This  procedure  is  a  distinct  advance  over  the  old-time  plan 
of  letting  an  effusion  remain  for  weeks  in  the  hope  of  its  being  spont 
ahsorbnl.     Francis  Delafiehl  made  a  study  of  eases  of  sero-fibrinoue 
treated  by  early  evacuation  of  the  fluid  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  i 
so  treated  did  better  than  those  not  so  managed.    Theoretically  also  he  is  right 
in  his  conclusion;  for  it  appeals  to  me  as  probable  that  if  an  effusion  is 
in  situ  for  a  term  of  weeks  the  fibrin  constituents  are  certain  to  be  depo£ 
on  the  pleurae  in  larger  nr  smaller  amount.     Subsequent  organization  of  the 
deposit  is  likely  to  take  place  and  serious  retraction  of  the  side  and  permanent 
collapse  of  the  lung  will  ensue. 

It  is  my  belief  also  thai  one  should  not  delay  this  operation  too  long. 
As  soon  as  the  physician  is  certain  that  the  exudate  is  not  increasing  and  as 
soon  as  the  decrease  in  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  point >  to  cessation  of  the 
active  inflammation  aspiration  should  be  performed.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
harmful  to  operate  in  the  beginning  of  the  exudative  stage.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
necessary  nor  is  it  well  to  remove  as  much  of  the  fluid  as  possible.  Y 
ago  Roberts  advocated  the  withdrawal  of  only  a  portion  of  the  exudate  on 
the  ground  that  subsequent  absorption  will  be  promoted  by  the  diminution 
of  pressure  incident  to  the  removal  of  only  a  part  of  the  fluid.  T  believe  thi^ 
rule  is  still  a  good  one  to  follow  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  Rosenbach 
concurs  in  this  opinion.  He  advocates  the  removal  of  about  one  half  the 
amount. 

Many  practitioners  make,  it  a  rule  to  abstract  fluid  until  the  patient  be- 
to  cough  or  complain  of  pain.     It   seems  to  me  that   the  operation   should 
cease  before  these  symptoms  appear.     It  appeals  to  me  as  possible  that 
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removal  of  all  or  nearly  all  the  fluid  favors  a  reaccumulation  of  the  exudate 
if  pain  is  experienced.  It  indicates,  moreover,  that  the  active  inflammation 
of  the  membrane  has  not  yet  disappeared  and  that  it  would  have  been  better 
to  leave  enough  fluid  in  to  prevent  the  membranes  from  coming  into  contact 
with  each  other. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  sudden  removal  of  the  whole  amount 
favors  the  production  of  pulmonary  oedema.  At  all  events  this  is  a  catas- 
trophe the  possible  occurrence  of  which  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Whatever 
be  the  cause  of  acute  pulmonary  oedema  in  these  cases,  it  is  not  considered 
good  practice  to  remove  the  fluid  rapidly. 

The  rapid  withdrawal  of  a  large  effusion  from  about  a  collapsed  lung 
carries  in  its  train  the  rapid  reexpansion  of  the  organ  and  this  must  tend 
to  its  congestion.  This  may  be  announced  by  cough  which  is  more  or  less 
severe  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  congestion  and  the  lung's  ability  to 
respond  to  the  suddenly  altered  conditions.  Under  some  circumstances  this 
may  prove  a  very  serious  affair  and  hence  should  be  guarded  against  by  the 
precautions  above  advocated. 

The  expectoration  of  a  profuse  albuminous  fluid,  which  is  termed  acute 
pulmonary  cedema,  fortunately  does  not  follow  many  cases  of  thoracentesis, 
but  we  are  never  in  position  to  affirm  it  will  not  ensue.  Whether,  as  advo- 
cated by  Leichtenstern,  it  is  owing  to  some  defect  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
blood-vessels  or,  as  argued  by  Rosenbach,  it  is  owing  to  escape  of  lymph 
in  consequence  of  abnormal  widening  of  the  interstices  in  the  walls  of  the 
vessels,  it  is  an  expression  of  acute  congestion.  Hence,  although  it  may  not 
always  be  prevented  it  is  the  more  liable  to  occur  the  more  rapidly  the 
exudate  is  removed. 

For  these  reasons  the  use  of  the  aspirator  should  be  cautious  and  the 
fluid  be  allowed  to  run  out  of  its  own  free  will,  so  to  speak;  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  operation,  at  least,  it  should  not  be  assisted  by  too  energetic 
manipulation  of  the  pump.  If  the  above  precautions  be  duly  considered 
it  is  not  probable  that  harm  will  result. 

The  failure  of  spontaneous  absorption  does  not  furnish  the  sole  indication 
for  aspiration.  Occasionally  an  exudate  forms  with  such  rapidity  as  seriously 
to  threaten  life,  danger  being  shown  by  grave  circulatory  and  respiratory 
embarrassment.  In  such  an  event  one  cannot  wait  for  the  effusion  to  be- 
come stationary,  but  must  resort  to  aspiration  without  unnecessary  delay. 
Here  again,  however,  I  would  urge  that  only  so  much  of  the  fluid  be  with- 
drawn as  will  afford  the  needed  relief.  The  operation  may  be  repeated  at 
a  later  time  as  occasion  may  require. 

Finally,  I  desire  to  direct  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  have  a  large  serous  effusion  and  yet  fail  to  obtain  fluid  if  the 
patient  be  placed  in  such  a  posture  as  facilitates  gravitation  of  the  fluid  away 
from  the  site  of  puncture. 

A  striking  proof  of  this  was  afforded  by  the  following  case:  I  was  re- 
quested by  a  physician  to  see  his  father  who  was  suffering  from  symptoms 
of  cardiac  incompetence.  To  make  a  long  story  short  I  may  state  that 
the  heart  was  being  overtaxed  by  a  pleuritic  effusion  which  had  fonrv^^ 
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insidiously  and  had  not  been  recognized.     The  right  pleural   sac  was  half 
full  of  movable  exudate,  as  shown  by  the  results  of  percussion. 

Accordingly,  the  physician,  who  was  not  present  at  the  time  of  niv  visit, 
was  informed  of  my  finding  and  advised  to  have  it  removed.  The  next  day 
I  was  notified  that  a  surgeon  had  explored  in  five  places  and  failed  to  find 
fluid.  Being  very  sure  of  my  diagnosis  I  revisited  the  patient  and  demon- 
strated the  effusion  by  physical  examination.  I  then  inquired  as  to  his 
posture  at  the  time  of  the  puncture  and  was  told  he  had  been  lying  down. 
Placing  the  man  in  a  sitting  position  I  then  inserted  the  needle  of  my 
hypodermic  syringe  and  withdrew  a  syringeful  of  clear  serum.  Upon  such 
ocular  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  exudate  the  surgeon  was  again  sum- 
moned. Presumably  the  aspiration  was  performed  with  the  patient  in  the 
erect  posture,  for  80  ounces  were  removed. 

The  occurrence  of  slight  cough  after  the  operation  may  be  ignored.  But 
if  this  prove  severe  and  beyond  the  patient's  ability  to  restrain  it  is  very 
likely  to  favor  pulmonary  congestion.  Therefore,  it  will  be  well  to  admin- 
ister a  hypodermic  of  morphine,  whereupon  the  likelihood  of  harm  will  be 
averted. 

In  many  instances  the  aspiration  will  not  be  succeeded  by  return  of  fluid, 
provided  the  operation  has  been  postponed  until  active  inflammation  has 
subsided ;  or  it  will  not  recur  in  such  an  amount  as  necessitates  a  repetition 
of  the  procedure.  Nevertheless,  should  this  recur  or  should  the  residue  of 
the  exudate  left  in  situ  fail  to  undergo  absorption,  then  a  resort  to  one  or 
more  aspirations  at  not  too  short  intervals  is  justifiable. 

The  Operative  Treatment  of  Empyema. — It  goes  without  saying  that  sur- 
gical intervention  is  the  only  plan  of  management  advocated  in  this  class 
of  cases.  A  pneumococcus  empyema  may  be  aspirated  in  some  cases  and 
the  patient  recover.  Should  symptoms  not  abate  resection  should  be  done. 
In  all  other  cases,  or  rather  in  cases  the  symptoms  of  which  show  a  virulent 
exudate,  rib-resection  is  indicated  in  order  that  permanent  drainage  may  be 
secured.  The  question  of  an  immediate  operation  as  soon  as  exploratory 
puncture  has  demonstrated  the  nature  of  the  case  must  be  left  for  answer 
to  circumstances.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  advising  no  unnecessary  delay  in 
these  cases.  The  methods  of  operating  will  not  be  described  in  this  work 
as  they  are  described  in  text-books  on  surgery. 

The  after-treatment  of  cases  that  have  been  operated  upon  offers  no 
difficulties  in  most  instances,  and  presents  no  problems  meriting  special 
consideration. 

It  may  be  added,  however,  that  I  see  no  indication  for  the  administration 
of  diuretics,  diaphoretics,  digitalis,  acetate  of  potash,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  return  of  the  exudate.  Modern  views  of  the  pathology  of  acute 
pleurisy  make  it  clear  that  if  inflammation  subsides  and  the  exudate  has 
not  been  left  too  long  in  situ  it  is  not  likely  to  recur;  or  if  it  does,  we  have 
no  means  in  medicinal  agents  of  preventing  it. 

Tonics  of  various  kinds,  as  iron,  arsenic,  hypophosphites  and  even  oil, 
may  sometimes  be  indicated.  But  this  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
attending  physician.     Life  out  of  doors  or  change  of  climate  may  be  of 
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great  benefit  in  some  cases.  In  particular  the  general  health  should  be  built 
up  when  the  disease  is  believed  to  be  of  tuberculous  origin.  Complications 
and  subsequent  intercostal  neuralgias  will  be  met  as  they  arise.  Breathing 
and  other  exercises  to  prevent  contractions  are  indicated  and  should  be 
insisted  upon  as  important. 
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jEtiology,     Adhesive  Form. — The  presence  of  adhesions  between  the  two 
pleura]  membranes  or  between  these  and  neighboring  parts,  i.  i 
ustinuiii,  is  as  exceedingly  common  post-mortem  finding.    In  eoi 

there  may  he  a  histori 
or   ol   i 
pneumonia    which    e< 
for  the  existence  of  the  ad- 
hesions <  Figs.  105  In 
such  a  case  the  changes  in 
the  pleurae  are  the   rem 
of  an    inflammatory   process 
ihow 
any    activity    whatever, 

yet  they  are  usually  placed  in 
the  category  of  chronic  pi 
ritii  |  Plate  XII). 

In  i  see  the  ti 

bands    uniting    the 

-ur fares  arc  really  the  result 
of  a  proliferative  pr<M 
has  been  going  on  for  \< 
It  is  probable  that  sour*  of 
these  instances  have  their 
starting-point  in  an  acute 
though  i  roc- 

They  are,  then  i 
amples  of  insidious  «>r  l<r 
pleurisy.     The  precise  n«t 
ogy  of  these  cannot  be  stated 
hut    some    of    them     ma\ 
tuberculous.      In    some    in- 
stances there  is  good 
to  believe  that   they  an 
syphilitic  origin. 
There  are  other  cases  in  which  the  obliterative  pro  in  the 

pleural  cavity  is  but  a  part  of  a  general  tendency  to  chronic  insidious  inllam- 


Fia.  102. — Chronic  fibrous  thickening  of  il w  pi.  nr  i 
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mation  of  serous  structure-  (■  general  Myositis).  Instances  of  this  kind  are 
seen  in  persona  who  were  subjects  of  chronic  proliferative  coediafitizio-peri- 
carditis,  which  condition  may  or  may  not  have  Emsq  diagnosed  Mm  vttam* 

A  cast1  of  the  kind  described  in 
mv  work  nn  Diseasefl  of  the  Heart 

and  Arterial  System  concerned 
a  lfn,  M.    The  symptoms 

sioned  by  the  chronic  pleurisy 
were  wholly  subordinate  to  those 
prod  tired  by  the  development  of 
fibrous  tissue  ia  and  about  the 
liver  (ascites),  us  well  as  Chose 
referable  to  the  mitral  <! 
from  which  she  had  Long  been 
known  to  suiter. 

Nevertheless,    many    months 

before  bet  death  this  lady  devel- 
oped line  crackling  friction  nil- jfl 
almig  the  anterior  base  of  her 
right  lung  which  gradually 
spread  in  extent  until  at  length 
they  could  be  heard  as  far  up  as 
the  infraclavicular  region  and  in 
the    lateral    aspect    of    the    aide, 

They  were  audible  with  inspira- 
tion, and  for  along  time  puzzled 
me  considerably.  In  the  Light  of 
the  autopsy  findings  it  was  i  leaf 
that  the  rales  were  the  ausculta- 
tory evidence  of  a  slowly  pro- 
Mig    inflammation    of    the 

pleura?.  In  tins  in-tame  the 
periiomcum  showed  the  same  ob- 
iiterative  inllanimation. 

Sero-fibrinous     Form. — Tin- 
variety,  characterized   by  the  formal  inn   of  a  more  or    leas   abundant   aero- 
fibrinous  elfusioii,    mav.   like   the  fibrous   variety,  be  the  outgrowth.    La.,    the 
extension  of  an  acute  frank  intlammation  Of  it  mav   develop  insidiously.     In 
the  former  the  effusion  fails  merely  to  be  absorbed,  and  that  is  about  all  one 
can  say  about  it    In  the  other  eel  of  cases  the  inflammatory  process  am 
in,  bo  bo  speak,  like  i  thief  in  the  night,  without  making  ita  presence 
Symptoms  d<>  not  assert  themselves  early  and  force  the  individual  to  consul! 
a  physician,     i  'oii-eipiently,  the  presence   of  the  effusion    is  only  discovered 
after  it  bus  become  fully  established,  or  it   Is  chanced   upon  in  the  post- 
mortem  room. 

The  precise  nature  of  these  latent  sero-ribrinnus  effusions  is  a  matb 
conjecture,  but  they  are  probably  tuberculous  in  EDO  Hices,     When  they 


in.  lo3. — Chronic  fibrous  thickening  of  the  pleura. 
pocket  ooeupted  by  ;i  mil  hoccu- 
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are  discovered  in  the  old  or  in  persons  with  cardio-vascular  and  renal  disease 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  whether  they  really  are  exudative  or  transu- 
dative ;  particularly  if  the  fluid  be  on  the  right  side  and  very  poor  in  fibrin. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Chronic  pleurisy  displays  itself  as  old  adhesions, 
as  a  persisting  sero-fibrinous  effusion  or  as  a  pyothorax.  In  the  first  form 
there  may  be  but  a  few  loose  fibrous  bands  at  the  base  or  these  may  be 
distributed  widely  throughout  the  pleural  cavity.  In  some  cases  the  sac  is 
completely  obliterated  by  a  layer  of  organized  lymph  and  the  lung  cannot 
be  removed  without  being  lacerated.  In  these  instances  the  proliferative 
process  has  invaded  the  connective  tissue  of  the  lung  and  the  organ  presents 
the  changes  described  under  the  term  cirrhosis  of  the  lung.  The  organ  is 
more  or  less  shrunken  either  in  whole  or  in  part  and  shows  bronchiectases. 
The  side  of  the  chest  is  correspondingly  retracted  and  deformed  (Fig.  37). 
Not  infrequently  circumscribed  adhesions  are  found  at  the  apex  and  cover 
over  a  zone  which,  from  the  presence  of  old  scars  or  calcareous  nodules,  is 
plainly  tuberculous. 

In  the  sero-fibrinous  form  of  chronic  pleuritis  the  membrane  generally 
shows  more  or  less  thickening  and,  in  some  parts,  even  bands  of  fibrous 
tissue.  The  lung  is  collapsed  to  a  degree  commensurate  with  the  amount 
of  fluid  in  the  sac  (Fig.  44).  In  some  instances  of  not  very  long  standing, 
it  is  plain  that  only  the  presence  of  the  fluid  has  kept  the  lung  from  ex- 
panding, for  after  removal  from  the  body  it  is  still  capable  of  inflation. 
At  other  times  the  organ  is  fibrous  and  in  a  condition  to  which  the  term 
carnification  has  been  applied.  Neighboring  viscera  are  found  displaced  and 
the  right  ventricle  is  dilated  and  hypertrophied. 

If  a  chronic  pyothorax  (empyema)  is  the  condition,  it  is  generally  in 
connection  with  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It  may  be  in  other  cases 
of  pneumococcus  origin,  when  it  is  likely  to  be  encysted  and  possibly  inter- 
lobar. If  the  empyema  is  tuberculous  it  is  very  apt  to  have  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  sinus  and  to  have  discharged  externally  (empyema  necessi- 
tatis). I  do  not  now  recall  having  ever  seen  such  an  instance  in  this  coun- 
try but  very  plainly  recall  one  at  the  polyclinic  in  Munich  in  1882.  The 
production  of  a  pulsating  empyema  has  already  been  dealt  with  in  the 
preceding  chapter  and  to  it  the  reader  is  referred. 

In  such  a  case  there  are  collapse  of  the  lung  and  the  displacement  of  the 
heart  and  abdominal  organs,  as  in  the  sero-fibrinous  form. 

Symptoms. — From  what  was  said  under  morbid  anatomy  it  is  evident 
that  chronic  fibrinous  pleurisy  may  or  may  not  occasion  symptoms  according 
to  the  extent  and  firmness  of  the  adhesions.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
their  presence  is  not  suspected,  or,  at  the  most,  they  serve  only  to  impair 
pulmonary  resonance  at  one  base  and  to  produce  more  or  less  distinct  friction 
in  the  same  area  on  deep  inspiration.  The  excursion  movement  of  the 
diaphragm  may  be  restricted  or  abolished,  as  shown  by  the  absence  of 
Lit  ten's  sign. 

In  other  cases  the  adhesions  may  lead  to  serious  disturbance  of  circula- 
tion in  consequence  of  permanent  displacement  of  the  heart  or  great  blood- 
vessels :  or  they  occasion  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  and  corresponding  deformity 
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of  tlmt  half  of  the  thorax.  The  symptoms  are  then  such  18  arc  met  With 
in  thai  affection,  namely,  cough,  expectoration  and  dyspnoa,  II  bronchi- 
ectasis results  the  symptoms  are  those  thai  have  been  described  in  that 
chapter. 

Persons  who  have  recovered  from  an  attack  of  acute  pleurisy  or  from  an 
acute  croupous  pneumonia  not  infrequently  complain  of  pain  in  the  side 
that  was  affected,  which  pain  is  apt  to  be  worse  in  damp  and  changeable 
w  rut  her.  In  some  of  these  instances  the  presence  of  adhesions  may  be 
determined  from  the  restricted  respiratory  movement  or  from  the  absence 
of  Litten'e  shadow  sign,  as  stated  above.  The  pain  in  these  cases  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  intercostal  neuralgia  and  appears  to  depend  in  some  way  on 
the  adhesions.  It  generally  wears  away  in  the  course  of  time- 
Chronic  sero-fibrinous  pleuritic  impairs  the  health  sooner  or  later  even 
when  it  docs  not  occasion  dyspntea,  cough  and  cardiac  feebleness,  as  the 
direct  effects  of  the  fluid.  In  sonic  of  these  cases  it  is  remarkable  how 
little  embarrassment  is  occasioned,  aside  from  the  effect  on  the  general 
health. 

Thus,  I  recall  an  instance  seen  when  I  was  a  student  in  New  York.  The 
man  presented  himself  at  the  clinic  with  the  history  of  a  pleurisy  many 
months  before  and  complained  of  his  inability  to  work  at  his  occupation  of 
si  reef -ear  conductor.  Examination  disclosed  si^ns  of  fluid  that  completely 
tilled  the  right  pleural  sac,  distention  of  the  side,  entire  absence  of  pectoral 
fremitus,  dullness  nay  flatness  throughout,  and  want  of  breath-sounds  save 
at  the  apex.  Thoracentesis  was  subsequently  performed  and  something  more 
than  a  gallon  of  clear  serum  was  obtained.  The  lung  did  not  rcexpand  and 
Ha-  fluid  re-collected. 

Such  a  procedure  is  not  justifiable  since  the  fibrosis  of  the  collapsed 
lung  prevents  the  ^establishment  of  its  function.  The  condition  being 
incurable  the  victim  of  a  chronic  pleurisy  of  this  kind  drags  out  a  miserable 
existence  and  ultimately  succumbs  to  the  pressure-effects  or  to  some  inter- 
current affection  to  which  he  is  predisposed  by  reason  of  the  lung  existing 
pleurisy. 

Physical  Signs. — These  are  essentially  such  as  were  described  under 
acute  pleurisy  and  do  not  need   to  be   recapitulated   Ml   SXt^TlSO, 

Inspection. — The  most  reliable  and,  one  might  say,  the  only  evidence  of 
pleural  adhesions  furnished  by  inspection  is  the  absence  of  the  fatten  shadow 
jdgn,  The  descent  of  the  diaphragm  may  be  hindered  or  abolished  even 
when  the  expansion  of  the  lung  in  general  is  not  perceptibly  affected.  When 
the  adhesions  are  at  the  apex  their  presence  may  be  shown  by  failure  of  the 
upper  lobe  to  expand  synchronously  or  equally  with  its  fellow.  Such  a 
state  of  things  is  usually  taken  to  indicate  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and 
hence  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  other  signs  and  symptoms  before 
one  call  conclude  definitely   that   merely  adhesions  exist 

If  a  chronic  sero-fibrinous  effusion  is  present  the  affected  half  of  the 
mest  i<  perceptibly  greater  in  its  diameters  than  is  its  fellow.  There  is 
Qso  the  (»eular  evidence  of  displacement  of  the  heart's  apex  There  may  be, 
n  addition,  more  or  less  dilatation  of  superficial  vein-. 
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Palpation. — This  is  negative  in  the  case  of  adhesions,  bnt  in  fluid  disten- 
tion of  the  pleural  sac  pectoral  fremitus  is  diminished  or  abolished.  In 
cases  of  pulmonary  fibrosis  due  to  chronic  obi  iterative  pleurisy  the  presence 
of  extensive  adhesions  may  be  suspected  if  tactile  fremitus  is  wholly  wanting 
at  the  base. 

Percussion. — Circumscribed  adhesions  do  not  of  necessity  alter  the  per- 
cussion-note, but  if  they  are  dense  and  extensive  the  affected  lung  is  likely 
to  be  found  dull  either  in  areas  or  quite  generally  about  the  base.  It  is 
observed  also  that  the  excursion  movements  of  the  inferior  margin  of  the 
lung  are  decreased  or  even  abolished.  If  fluid  is  present  the  note  is  flat 
and  the  dull  area  displays  the  characters  described  in  the  acute  form. 

Auscultation. — There  may  be  no  auscultatory  evidence  of  circumscribed 
adhesions.  The  breath-sounds  may  be  somewhat  diminished,  it  is  true,  or, 
if  the  thickening  of  the  pleura  is  sufficient  to  compress  slightly  the  under- 
lying lung,  there  may  be  broncho-vesicular  breathing.  But  this  is  often 
too  indefinite  to  be  really  appreciable.  A  friction-sound  of  more  or  less 
distinctness  may  be  heard  in  some  instances,  but  unless  the  rub  is  very 
characteristic  the  examiner  is  likely  to  be  uncertain  of  what  he  really  does 
hear. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  persons  of  middle  or  old  age  deep  inspiration 
is  attended  at  the  bases  with  a  number  of  fine  dry  clicks  that  sound  very 
like  a  friction  produced  by  the  rubbing  together  of  two  dry  membranes. 
In  some  cases  these  may  be  pleural  but  in  others  they  are  due  to  the  expan- 
sion of  partly  collapsed  lobules.  Similarly,  one  sometimes  hears  in  the  young 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  indefinite  crackling  sounds  that  suggest 
friction,  yet  which  are  in  reality  muscular  and  due  to  the  contraction  of 
the  muscles  as  the  lung  is  forcibly  inflated.  Again,  Broadbent  has  recently 
described  a  friction-sound  produced  in  the  pleura  and  also  in  the  pericardium, 
apparently  in  consequence  of  the  administration  of  iodides,  since  the  rub 
disappeared  after  discontinuance  of  the  remedy. 

Whether  his  theory  of  its  being  produced  by  an  artificial  dryness  of  the 
membrane  be  correct  or  not,  this  phenomenon  as  well  as  the  facts  just  stated 
suggest  the  wisdom  of  great  reserve  in  always  regarding  as  evidence  of  old 
adhesions  the  frictionlike  sounds  often  heard  in  doubtful  cases. 

If  a  chronic  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy  be  present  the  breath-sounds  are  likely 
to  be  greatly  diminished  or,  indeed,  wholly  absent.  Such  is  apt  to  be  the 
case  over  the  inferior  parts  of  the  affected  half.  At  the  apex,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  breath-sounds  may  be  audible  and  are  then  harsh  or  bron- 
chial, especially  at  the  back,  in  consequence  of  the  crowding  of  the  lung 
upward  and  backward.  Voice-sounds  are  likewise  greatly  enfeebled  or 
absent. 

Diagnosis. — From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that  the  existence  of 
pleural  adhesions  is  a  matter  largely  of  conjecture  in  many  instances.  In 
some  cases  they  may  be  reasonably  assumed  from  the  retraction  of  the  side 
and  the  diminution  in  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  lung,  or  from  the 
absence  of  Litten's  shadow  sign.  Unmistakable  friction-rub  over  a  limited 
zone  would,  together  with  a  history  of  previous  pleurisy  or  pneumonia,  be 
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diagnostic,  but  without  such  a  history  it  must  be  taken  with  great  reserve 
in  the  light  of  Broodbentfa  observations. 

Decreased  respirator)  expansion  of  I  Inn;:,  impaired  resonance  ;it  the 
base,  diminished  tactile  fremitus  and  enfeebled  breath -sounds  would,  all  taken 
together,  furnish  tolerably  good  evidence  of  the  existence  of  old  and  exten- 
sive adhesions.  If  the  affected  half  of  the  chest  is  considerably  retracted 
an«l  flat  there  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  of  fibrous  thickening  of  the  pleura. 
Yet  the  case  previously  mentioned  as  Been  bv  me  in  the  Munich  hospital, 
in  which  these  signs  were  exhibited  and  exploratory  puncture  yielded  blond, 
and  which  was  thought  to  be  one  of  malignant  disease,  sfaowi  how  difficult 
may  be  the  diagnosis  of  pleural  thickening  in  some  instance*. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  chronic  effusion  ought  to  be  made  with  ease  and 
certainty  in  most  eases  from  the  physical  signs,  I n  doubtful  CMOS  ex- 
ploratory puncture  or  I  lie  X-niy  will  settle  the  d  The  differentia- 
tion of  such  a  fluid  from  a  transudate  is  to  be  made  by  chemical  analysis; 
see  Hydrothorax 

Prognosis, — This  depends  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  process. 
Circumscribed  adhesions  do  not  necessarily  affect  the  pros|*eet  of  life.  Dense 
fibrous  thickening  of  the  pleura  docs,  on  the  other  hand,  seriously  affect  the 
health   and  hence  will   probably   shorten   life  materially.     The  more  serious 

I    the  secondary  changes  the  worse  is  the  prognosis. 

A  sero- fibrinous  exudate  that  does  not  undergo  absorption  is  a  very  grave 
matter,  not  necessarily  in  the  near  future,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  can 

i  scarcely  fail  to  impair  general  health  even  when  its  pressure-effect  .s  are  in 
themselves  not  serious.  The  prognosis  is  grave,  moreover,  because  of  our 
Inability  to  remedy  the  condition  surgically  or  otherwise  after  it  has  existed 
for  many  months.  The  inability  of  the  lung  to  expand  after  removal  n|' 
the  (hi id  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  gravity  of  the  case.  Death  is  not  likely 
to  come  from    the  effect  of  the  fluid  directly,  but   from    the  ultimate  effect 

P  on  the  general  health  and  from  some  intercurrent  affection. 

Treatment. —  Circumscribed   pleural    adhesions   that   produce  no  obvious 

I  symptoms  require  no  treatment.  When  a  ease  is  encountered  which  displays 
plain  evidence  of  extensive,  firm,  fibrous  bands  and  in  which  symptoms  are 

.  complained  of,  we  possess  no  means  of  causing  absorption  of  the  adhesions. 
They  have  become  organized  and  obliterate  the  pleural  cavity.  We  are  lim- 
ited to  treatment  of  symptoms  and  must  do  what  we  can  to  improve  the 
general   health  and    to  prolong   life.      In   -ome  ease-   the  chronic  pleurisy  is 

,    wholly  subordinate  to  the  pulmonary  fibrosis  and  atelectasis  and  hence  the 

P   management  is  that  appropriate  to  those  conditions. 

If  the  pleurisy  18  circumscribed  and  is  thought  of  tuberculous  origin, 
the  measures  indicated  are  such  as  are  appropriate  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
Whatever  be  the  precise  aetiology  of  such  limited  pleurisies  it  is  well  early 
in  the  process  to  institute  a  system  o(  respiratory  gymnastics  with  a  view  to 

.  preventing  contraction  of  the  adhesions  and  ultimate  decrease  in  the  capacity 
of  the  lung.  I  am  persuaded  of  the  utility  of  such  exercises-  provided  the 
pleurisy  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  When,  however,  retraction  of  the 
side  has   once   begun   to   show   itself   there   IS   considerable   doubt    of    much 
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being  accomplished  by  any  system  of  breathing  exercises,  unless    it  be  in 
the  way  of  producing  compensatory  emphysema  of  the  sound  lung. 

A  chronic  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy  is  a  very  perplexing  proposition.  In 
the  first  place  one  may  reasonably  inquire  what  constitutes  a  chronic  case 
of  this  kind.  In  reply  it  may  be  said  that  when  any  case  of  recent  pleuritis 
with  effusion  has  persisted  for  several  weeks  and  all  symptoms  of  active 
inflammation  have  disappeared,  yet  the  fluid  remains,  it  has  become  chronic. 
It  is  presumed  that  aspiration  has  been  resorted  to,  several  times  perhaps, 
and  that  the  fluid  reaecumulates  after  each  evacuation.  What  is  now  to 
be  done? 

Just  here  comes  the  difficulty!  For  my  part,  I  am  frank  to  confess 
that  the  outlook  is  not  brilliant.  Nevertheless,  there  are  several  procedures 
that  may  be  tried.  If  repeated  tappings  seem  to  be  followed  by  the  return 
of  less  and  less  fluid,  then  the  operations  should  be  repeated  in  the  hope  of 
eventual  closure  of  the  sac  by  adhesions  and  cessation  of  the  fluid.  It  is 
recommended  in  some  of  these  cases  that  incision  and  permanent  drainage 
be  established  in  the  hope  of  ultimate  obliteration  of  the  pleural  cavity.  I 
have  also  seen  it  advised  that  in  intractable  effusions  the  evacuation  of  the 
exudate  be  followed  by  the  injection  into  the  sac  of  an  equal  quantity  of 
sterilized  water  containing  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  proper  proportion  to 
constitute  the  normal  physiological  salt  solution  in  the  hope  that,  by  main- 
taining the  same  degree  of  intrapleural  pressure  as  before,  an  exudate  cannot 
recur  and  ultimate  absorption  of  the  artificial  serum  may  ensue.  Although 
I  have  recommended  this  procedure  in  cases  seen  in  consultation  I  have 
received  no  subsequent  reports  from  the  attending  physicians  and  therefore 
know  not  how  it  has  succeeded,  if  indeed  it  has  been  tried. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  re-formation  of  the  exudate  may  be  prevented 
by  the  injection  into  the  pleural  sac  of  a  drachm  of  a  1  to  1,000  solution  of 
adrenalin  immediately  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  exudate.  The  procedure 
is  simple  but  how  efficient  I  cannot  state  from  experience.  Theoretically  I 
should  regard  it  as  of  no  use  in  cases  in  which  the  fluid  has  shown  no 
tendency  to  diminution  after  repeated  tappings.  It  seems  to  me  that  in- 
cision and  drainage  would  then  be  preferable. 

The  results  of  drainage  or  of  oft-repeated  aspiration  must  depend  largely 
on  the  ability  of  the  lung  to  reexpand.  Consequently,  if  the  lung  has  under- 
gone carnification,  the  only  hope  for  the  patient  lies  in  the  obliteration  of 
the  sac  by  organized  fibrin  and  great  retraction  of  the  thoracic  wall.  If 
the  fluid  has  remained  for  many  months  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  doubtful  if 
incision  and  drainage  would  result  in  obliteration  of  the  pleural  cavity;  and 
if  the  fluid  were  not  occasioning  great  discomfort  or  seriously  affecting  the 
general  health  I  should  advise  leaving  it  alone. 


CHAPTER   XXXVII 

HYDROPS    PLEURAE 

L    HYDROTHORAX 

This  is  a  transudation  and  not  an  exudation  of  serous  fluid  into  the 
pleural  cavity  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  clinical  entity.  It  is  a 
symptom  but  one  that  sometimes  proves  so  important  in  its  pressure-effects 
as  to  make  its  consideration  here  advisable. 

JEtiology* — Hydrothorax  occurs  as  a  local  expression  of  general  dropsy 
resulting  either  from  hydraemia  or  from  venous  stasis.  In  either  event,  but 
particularly  in  the  former  case,  it  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  oedema  of 
the  lower  extremities  and  with  ascites.  Under  these  circumstances  the  hydro- 
thorax  is  usually  bilateral,  although  it  is  common  for  one  pleural  sac,  gen- 
erally the  right,  to  contain  more  fluid  than  does  the  other. 

The  diseases  which  lead  to  transudation  into  the  pleural  cavities  are 
most  frequently  renal  or  cardiac,  though  not  exclusively  so.  Nephritis  occa- 
sions a  hydraemia  and  this  condition  favors  general  dropsy.  But  not  all 
forms  of  nephritis  lead  equally  to  transudations,  it  being  well  known  that 
anasarca  develops  most  rapidly  and  extensively  in  acute  and  chronic  paren- 
chymatous nephritis  and  in  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  kidney  when  there 
is  great  cachexia.  In  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  subcutaneous  dropsy  and 
transudations  into  the  serous  cavities  are  seen  only  in  the  terminal  stage, 
and  then  chiefly  when  grave  cardiac  asthenia  has  become  superadded.  In 
this  condition  there  is  a  combination  of  hydraemia  with  venous  stasis.  In 
these  cases  there  is  also  a  retention  in  the  system  of  the  chloride  of  sodium, 
as  .shown  by  its  elimination  in  the  urine. 

In  heart  disease  of  whatever  chronic  form,  but  especially  in  mitral  dis- 
ease, hydrothorax  is  a  frequent  observation  and,  strangely  enough,  it  is  apt 
to  be  unilateral  and  more  often  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side.  Why 
this  is,  we  cannot  say,  unless  it  be  dependent  in  some  way  upon  a  peculiarity 
of  the  return  circulation  from  the  right  pleural  cavity  which  favors  the 
occurrence  of  stasis.  There  are  certain  clinical  as  well  as  experimental  facts 
that  go  to  prove  that  venous  stasis,  either  general  or  local,  is  not  the  only 
factor  in  the  production  of  dropsy.  Thus,  we  may  see  one  patient  with 
most  serious  cardiac  inadequacy,  possibly  even  with  tricuspid  insufficiency, 
and  yet  without  oedema;  whereas  another,  with  a  far  less  evident  embarrass- 
ment of  the  circulation  develops  dropsy  with  transudation  into  all  the 
serous  cavities.  We  now  know  that  an  increased  permeability  of  the  capillary 
walls  is  even  more  important  a  cause  of  oedema  than  is  venous  stasis.     In 
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most  cases,  therefore,  hydremia  and  stasis  are  combined,  though  one  may 
predominate  as  in  the  cachexias  of  amyloid  disease  and  in  acute  paren- 
chymatous nephritis. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  another  disease  which,  in  its  terminal  stage, 
may  be  attended  with  hydro  thorax.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  hepatic  cirrho- 
sis may  be  complicated  by  pleuritis  of  tuberculous  origin  we  cannot  always 
determine  whether  the  intrapleural  fluid  is  a  transudate  or  an  exudate;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  possible  for  both  conditions  to  coexist  in  the  one  serous  cavity, 
the  inflammatory  process  becoming  superadded  as  a  result  of  irritation. 
Finally,  hydrothorax  may  be  secondary  to  any  intrathoracic  disease,  as  medi- 
astinal tumor  or  aneurysm,  which  leads  to  local  stasis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  pathological  anatomical  changes  discovered  in 
cases  of  hydrothorax  really  belong  to  the  primary  affection.  The  pleural 
surface  may  have  lost  its  luster  and  in  some  places  there  may  be  old  adhe- 
sions. When  such  is  the  case,  however,  they  belong  to  some  inflammatory 
process  of  long  before  and  form  no  part  of  the  transudation  per  se.  The  lung 
is  more  or  less  collapsed  but  is  capable  of  reexpansion.  If  the  hydrothorax  is 
unilateral  there  is  some  degree  of  cardiac  displacement.  On  section  of  the 
lung  it  is  generally  more  or  less  oodematous  and  displays  brown  induration. 
Such  changes  as  are  found  in  other  viscera  depend  upon  the  original  disease 
and  are  not  at  all  the  effect  of  the  transudate. 

Symptoms. — These  are  in  large  measure  such  as  form  the  clinical  picture 
of  the  chronic  cardiac  or  renal  disease.  The  presence  of  the  fluid  in  one  or 
both  pleural  cavities  undoubtedly  intensifies  the  dyspnoea  that  existed  pre- 
viously. In  some  instances,  on  the  other  hand,  the  shortness  of  breath 
amounting  even  to  orthopnoea  is  really  due  to  the  hydrothorax  which  has  led 
to  collapse  of  some  part  of  the  lung.  This  is  shown  by  the  circumstance 
that  if  the  transudate  be  drawn  off  by  tapping,  the  patient  feels  much  re- 
lieved and  may  even  be  enabled  to  recover  some  degree  of  health.  The  hydro- 
thorax is  generally  associated  with  more  or  less  pulmonary  oedema  and  hence 
there  is  apt  to  be  troublesome  cough  with  frothy  or  blood- tinged  sputum. 

Physical  Signs. — In  many  cases  the  transudation  of  serum  into  the  pleu- 
ral sac  is  only  discovered  after  it  has  become  of  considerable  amount,  and, 
since  it  is  so  difficult  to  decide  how  much  of  the  symptomatology  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  hydrothorax  and  how  much  to  the  primary  disease,  the  symp- 
toms of  the  condition  appear  to  be  more  objective  than  subjective.  The 
presence  of  the  transudate  is  apt  to  be  concealed  in  part  by  the  coexisting 
dropsy  of  other  tissues. 

Inspection. — When  the  fluid  distention  of  the  thoracic  cavity  is  consider- 
able inspection  may  discover  some  increase  in  the  diameter  of  one  or  even 
both  halves  of  the  chest.  But  often  this  enlargement,  if  it  exists,  is  dis- 
guised by  the  fullness  of  the  abdomen  caused  by  hepatic  stasis  and  general 
visceral  engorgement  or  by  the  ascitic  distention  of  the  belly. 

Palpation. — The  interposition  of  the  transudate  between  lung  and  chest- 
wall  prevent*  the  conduction  of  vocal  vibrations  to  the  parietes,  and  hence 
tactile  fremitus  is  diminished  or  wanting  over  the  base  of  the  chest  occupied 
by  the  fluid. 
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Percussion. — This  affords  the  best  menu  of  recognising  Bib  wtiatenoi  of 
hydrothorax     The  note  «»\*  r  the  base  of  one  nr  both  lungs  u  dull 

ill  .riii-  i .■runniriisiiniir  with  the  amount  of  the  fluid.  Often  it  la  Ihii  slightly 
impaired  and  thfi  examiner  is  in  doubt  whether  the  dullness  l»e  any  more 
than  can  be  justly  Attributed  to  pulmonary  congestion  or  to  the  cedema 
of  the  orerlyiDg  Bofl  tissues*     In  ill  eases,  therefore,  the  ell  bangs  <>f 

posture  should  be  tested.  In  hydrothorax  this  is  usually  very  pronounced 
since  a  transudate  in  a  serous  cavity  gravitates  readily  from  one  level  to 
another. 

[I  is  slated  that  the  upper  line  of  dullness  due  to  hydrothorax  is  straighter 
than  that  of  a  serous  exudate.  But  I  have  never  been  able  to  satisfy  myself 
of  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  Indeed,  I  see  no  good  reason  why  this 
should  he  -«•;  for  the  upward  curving  line  of  dullness  in  pleurisy  with  afrttsioil 
is  due  to  the  corresponding  curve  in  the  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  and  this  is 
not  necessarily   lost  whenever  a  transudate  is  present. 

Auscultation. — If  the  hydrothorax  is  considerable  it  interferes  with  the 
transmission  of  the  breath-sounds  and  hence  these  are  enfeebled  or  absent. 
As  a  matter  of  experience  the  respiratory  murmur  is  very  apt  to  be  obscured 
by  the  moist  rales  incident  to  the  congestion  and  cedema  of  the  bases  <>r, 
when  rales  do  not  exist,  the  stasis  within  the  lungs  may  yet  cause  feebU 
of  the  breath-sounds;  so  that  auscultation  is  of  less  aid  in  the  detection  of 
hydrothorax  than  is  percussion. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  sac 
is  ordinarily  not  difficult,  resting,  as  it  does,  upon  absence  of  percussion- 
resonance  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  chest,  together  with  loss  of  tactile 
fremitus  and  feebleness  or  entire  absence  of  the  breath-sounds.  The  upper 
line  of  dullness  is  said  to  be  more  marly  straight  than  is  that  of  a  pleuritic 
exudate;  but,  to  my  mind,  this  statement  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  clinical 
experience.  The  determination  of  the  mobility  of  the  superior  line  of  dull- 
ness corresponding  to  posture  is  very  important  and  proves  beyond  question 
that  fluid  of  some  kind  exists. 

u  signs  of  fluid  in  one  or  both  pleural  cavities  in  Association  with 
anasarca  or  ascites  in  a  person  suffering  from  some  chronic  disease  likely  to 
occasion   dropsy,  there  cannot  ordinarily  be  any   doubt  of  the  existence  of 
hydrothorax.     There  are  eases  sometimes  in  which   much   perplexity   BJ 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  differential  diagnosis  below. 

It  may  happen  when  general  dropsy  exists  that  the  physician  is  in  doubt 
whether  or  not  the  dullness  at  the  base  of  the  chest  is  due  to  upward  pressure 
of  the  liver  in  consequence  of  the  ascitic  distention  of  the  abdomen;  or  the 
high  degree  of  pulmonary  congestion  and  the  collapse  of  the  lung  r* 
the  lungs  more  or  ten  impaired  and  the  observer  is  not  quite  certain  whether 
or  not  there  is  sufficient  dullness  at  the  base  to  signify  the  presence  of  fluid. 
Under  such  circumstances  one  may  have  to  make  an  exploratory  puncture 
or  await  the  result  of  treatment  and  repeated  examinations.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  a  brisk  purge  would  sometimes  lessen  pulmonary  stasis 
sufficiently  to  render  pulmonary  resonance  a  little  more  clear  and  thus  bring 
out  more  definitely   the  line  of  demarcation   between  it  and   the   dullness 
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due  to  the  fluid.  Then  by  testing  the  mohility  of  the  dull  area  I  have  been 
able  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  existence  of  fluid,  without  having  to  resort  to 
the  aspirating  needle. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — When  doubt  arises  in  the  mind  of  the  clinician 
it  is  not  as  to  the  presence  of  intrapleural  fluid  or  of  some  consolidation  of 
the  lung  from  any  one  of  a  variety  of  causes,  but  pertains  to  the  question 
whether  the  fluid  is  a  transudate  or  an  exudate.  The  statements  of  the 
text-books  lead  one  to  conclude  that  the  determination  of  this  question  is 
easy  if  reliance  be  placed  on  a  chemical  examination  of  the  fluid  removed 
by  aspiration.  Thus,  it  is  generally  stated  that  the  specific  gravity  and  the 
albumin-percentage  are  both  lower  in  transudates  than  in  exudates. 

Such  is  undoubtedly  the  case  and  quite  naturally  so  for  the  reason  that 
the  chemical  features  of  a  transudate  approach  more  nearly  those  of  the 
blood-serum.  Nevertheless,  the  figures  given  for  a  pleural  transudate  and 
those  given  for  a  pleuritic  exudate  are  found  to  overlap  somewhat,  so  as  to 
make  the  question  not  so  simple  as  might  at  first  be  thought. 

In  a  very  valuable  paper  entitled  Transudates  and  Exudates  with  reports 
on  75  Fluids,  which  appeared  in  American  Medicine  November  12,  1904, 
J.  L.  Miller  has  collected  figures  and  statements  which  are  most  instructive 
and  helpful  in  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  an  intrapleural  fluid. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  I  have  annexed  a  table  which  is  a  part  of 
one  given  by  Miller. 


Specific  Gravity. 

Albumin. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Chronic  nephritis  (hydrcemia) : 
Neuenkirchen,  36  cases 

1.010 
1.010 

1.005 
1.005 

Bernhcira 

Runeberg 

.41 

.03 

Citron 

1.010 
1.009 
1.010 

1.016 
1.014 

1.008 
1.008 
1.009 

1.007 
1.006 

Miller  (pleura,  4). 

"      (abdomen,  2) 

General  venous  stasis : 

Neuenkirchen  (pleura,  21)    

"             (abdomen) 

Runeberg  (abdomen) 

2.3 

.84 

Citron 

1.016 
1.014 

1.009 
1.006 

Cirrhosis  of  liver : 
Neuenkirchen,  36  cases 

Runeberg,  79  cases 

2.68 
3.45 

37 

Bernheim 

1.016 
1.016 
1.022 
1.017 

1.022 

1.006 
1.008 
1.006 
1.010 

1.014 

56 

Citron 

Ott 

6.88 

56 

Miller,  20  cases 

Pleuritis : 
Neuenkirchen,  29  cases 

Runeberg,  27  cases 

6.04 
8.9 

4.78 

Ott    

1.026 
1.025 

1.009 
1.014 

2  4 

Miller,  27  cases 
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From  a  study  of  this  table  it  is  seen  that  a  hydrothorax  occurring  in 
the  hydncmia  of  nephritis  may  be  quite  accurately  differentiated  from  a 
sero-fibrinous  exudate,  whereas  one  due  to  venous  stasis  may  not  be  so  readily 
distinguished  in  every  instance  since  the  maximum  figures  of  the  one  overlap 
the  minimum  figures  of  the  other.  In  such  an  event,  therefore,  aid  must 
be  sought  in  a  careful  study  of  the  anamnesis  and  symptoms. 

The  following  case  illustrates  the  value  of  a  study  of  the  specific  gravity 
and  albumin-percentage  in  enabling  one  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis  and,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  at  the  prognosis.  S.,  a  blacksmith,  German,  aged  thirty- 
one,  was  referred  to  me  September  7,  1905,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Rogers  of  Michigan 
City.  The  history  was  rather  meager,  being,  in  brief,  that  of  an  illness 
which  began  in  December,  1904,  with  pain  in  the  back  that  came  on  after 
lifting  a  heavy  weight.  What  was  his  initial  illness,  or  for  what  his  first 
physician  treated  him,  was  not  clear.  When  Dr.  Rogers  took  him  in  hand 
he  was  dropsical  and  his  condition  was  believed  to  be  due  to  heart  disease. 
Months  of  treatment  failed  to  produce  appreciable  improvement,  and  when 
the  patient  consulted  me  he  was  in  a  pitiable  state  of  weakness,  dyspnoea 
and  what  seemed  to  be  general  dropsy. 

The  face,  upper  extremities  and  chest  were  much  emaciated  and  noticeably 
pale,  the  pallor  being  very  like  that  of  nephritis.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  thorax,  the  abdomen  and  the  lower  extremities  were  enormously  swollen, 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  wasted  appearance  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 
It  required  but  a  very  brief  examination  to  determine  that  the  swelling  of 
the  legs  and  thighs  was  due  to  oedema  which  made  the  skin  so  tense  that  it 
could  be  pitted  only  by  firm  pressure.  The  peritonaeum,  both  pleural  cavities 
and,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  the  pericardium  also  were  greatly  distended 
with  fluid. 

The  pulse  was  regular,  verjr  feeble  and  120,  while  the  heart-sounds  were 
scarcely  audible  and  the  entire  front  of  the  chest  was  dull,  so  that  the 
cardiac  area  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  dullness  due  to  the  intra- 
pleural fluid.  Respirations  were  accelerated  and  shallow,  but  cough  and 
expectoration  were  not  admitted.  The  temperature  was  normal.  The  urine 
was  scanty,  showed  a  specific  gravity  of  1.010,  a  trace  of  albumin  but  no 
casts. 

At  first  sight  it  seemed  as  if  the  condition  was  one  of  general  dropsy 
secondary  to  chronic  cardio-renal  disease,  and  yet  I  gained  the  impression 
of  some  condition  other  than  a  primary  cardiac  inadequacy  as  responsible 
for  the  man's  dropsy.  Accordingly,  he  was  ordered  to  a  hospital  for  further 
study. 

The  next  day  6  ounces  of  fluid  were  withdrawn  from  each  pleural  cavity 
and  from  the  abdomen.  The  specific  gravity  of  that  from  the  right  pleural 
sac  was  1.028,  from  the  left  pleural  cavity  1.022  and  from  the  abdomen 
1.020,  while  the  albumin-percentages  estimated  according  to  Reuss's  for- 
mula were  respectively  7.52,  5.37,  and  4.02.  The  specific  gravity  was  taken 
with  three  different  urinometers  and  all  of  them  agreed,  so  that  there  could 
be  no  error. 

Now  these  figures  proved  conclusively   that  the  intrapleural   fluid  aiv^ 
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probably  also  the  intraperitoneal  were  not  transudates  and  a  part  of  a  gen- 
eral dropsy,  but  were  inflammatory  in  origin.  It  was  then  easy  to  under- 
stand that  the  anasarca  of  the  lower  extremities  was  the  result  of  stasis 
and  cachexia  secondary  to  the  condition  in  the  great  serous  sacs. 

Unfortunately,  the  man  died  the  following  day  before  time  was  given 
for  a  determination  of  the  pathological  condition  underlying  the  exudates. 
In  the  light  of  the  statements  made  by  Miller  that  tuberculous  pleurisies 
give  exudates  of  the  highest  specific  gravity  and  next  to  that  carcinoma  it 
may  be  surmised  that  the  original  condition  was  a  tuberculosis  of  the  serous 
membranes.  But  the  point  of  this  case  is  that  the  physical  findings  pointed 
at  first  to  a  general  dropsy  and  hydrothorax.  The  fluid  in  the  pleural  sacs 
was  not  a  transudate  but  an  exudate. 

I  recall  a  case  of  a  lady  seen  in  1894  who  was  the  most  water-logged,  I 
think,  I  have  ever  seen.  Her  disease  was  mitral  regurgitation  of  rheumatic 
origin  with  chronic  proliferative  mediastino-pericarditis.  Her  case  has  been 
narrated  in  my  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart.  After  heroic  treatment  had 
removed  the  general  dropsy  there  still  remained  signs  of  fluid  in  the  right 
pleural  cavity  which  fluid  could  not  be  made  to  absorb.  It  was  removed, 
therefore,  by  aspiration  and  did  not  recur.  In  her  case  I  believe  this  was 
an  exudate  and  that  it  may  have  been  the  condition  which  started  the  loss 
of  compensation  which,  in  its  turn,  brought  about  the  general  anasarca. 
At  all  events  I  believe  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  not  uncommon. 

Before  concluding  this  portion  of  the  subject  it  should  be  stated  that 
analysis  of  transudates  and  exudates  shows  that  the  amount  of  salts  and 
extractives  remains  about  constant  when  these  two  conditions  occur  in  the 
same  individual  (Miller).  On  the  other  hand,  the  percentage  of  albumin 
differs  and  is  determined  by  a  number  of  factors  among  which  is  the  permea- 
bility of  the  capillary  walls.  The  percentage  may  vary  somewhat  in  the 
different  serous  cavities  in  the  same  individual.  It  is  greatest  in  the  pleural 
fluid,  next  in  the  pericardial,  next  in  the  peritoneal  and  last  in  the  subcu- 
taneous. The  percentage  of  albumin  depends  also  upon  the  richness  of  the 
blood  in  albumin  and,  in  the  case  of  exudates,  is  dependent  also  upon  the 
degree  of  irritation  causing  the  exudate. 

Various  methods  are  in  use  for  the  estimation  of  the  albumin;  but  Mil- 
ler's investigations  have  shown  that  the  simplest  and  most  accurate  is  that 
devised  by  Reuss.  This  formula  is  as  follows:  Albumin  =  f  (sp.  gr.,  1.000) 
—  2.8.  In  other  words,  divide  the  last  two  figures  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
any  fluid  by  the  fraction  f  and  from  the  result  subtract  2.8. 

Prognosis. — This  is  practically  that  of  the  primary  affection.  A  hydro- 
thorax,  especially  when  double-sided,  seriously  endangers  the  individual's 
chances  of  recovery.  Like  dropsy  in  general  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  the  gravity  of  the  original  disease  rather  than  a  sign  of  grave  danger  in 
itself. 

Treatment. — This  is  in  reality  the  treatment  of  the  condition  respon- 
sible for  the  hydrothorax  and  does  not  need  to  be  given  here.  However, 
we  occasionally  see  cases  in  which  we  are  called  on  to  decide  whether  or  not 
to  remove  the  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity.    If  it  is  occasioning  serious  pressure 
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it  should  be  withdrawn  the  same  as  if  it  were  an  exudate.  It  may  recur, 
but  before  it  does,  time  is  afforded  for  the  trial  of  remedies  intended  to 
maintain  free  outflow  of  serum  from  the  intestines  and  to  invigorate  circu- 
lation and  to  improve  nutrition.  The  hydrothorax  as  well  as  the  general 
dropsy  is  often  wonderfully  removed  by  incision  of  the  ©edematous  ankles 
under  strict  aseptic  precautions,  or  by  the  insertion  of  Southey's  tubes  into 
the  loose  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  of  the  ankles. 

II.    HEMOTHORAX 

-/Etiology. — By  this  term  is  meant  an  escape  of  blood  into  the  pleural 
sac.  It  is  to  be  distinguished,  therefore,  from  haemorrhagic  effusions  or 
serous  exudates  tinged  with  blood.  Hemothorax  is  the  result  usually  of 
injury  to  or  rupture  of  some  vessel,  as  an  internal  mammary  or  intercostal 
artery  or  the  aorta.  Perforation  of  an  artery  traversing  the  walls  of  the 
chest  may  result  from  a  penetrating  wound  by  bullet  or  cutting  weapon 
and  may  prove  a  very  serious  affair.  It  is  possible  also  for  a  careless  or 
inexperienced  surgeon  to  wound  the  artery  in  the  operation  of  thoracentesis. 
Fowler  mentions  the  very  instructive  instance  of  fatal  haemorrhage  into  the 
pleural  sac  from  an  aneurysm  of  the  internal  mammary  artery  after  an 
operation  for  empyema. 

Fractures  of  ribs  or  crushing  injuries  to  the  thorax,  may  occasion  haemo- 
thorax  through  laceration  of  an  intercostal  artery  or  of  the  aorta.  When 
the  smaller  vessel  is  ruptured  the  haemorrhage  is  not  likely  to  be  great; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  the  aorta  is  ruptured  the  amount  of  blood  that 
escapes  is  large  and  death  ensues.  The  bursting  of  an  aneurysm  of  the 
ascending  portion  of  the  arch  is  very  likely  to  cause  fatal  haemorrhage  into 
the  right  pleural  cavity. 

An  endothelioma  of  the  pleura  (Fraenkel)  is  sometimes  responsible  for 
escape  of  dark  venous  blood  into  the  sac.  This  is  different,  of  course,  from 
the  bloody  effusion  that  sometimes  is  observed  in  cancer  of  the  lung.  Certain 
cachectic  or  blood  states  are  also  responsible  for  hemothorax.  Thus  it  may 
be  observed  in  the  course  of  severe  scorbutus,  as  in  some  of  the  provinces 
of  Russia. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  changes  observed  are  those  of  the  traumatic 
or  pathological  condition  that  has  led  to  the  haemorrhage.  The  blood  itself 
may  be  fluid  if  an  autopsy  be  made  soon  after  the  accident.  In  other  cases 
the  blood  is  likely  to  be  coagulated.  The  lung  is  compressed,  i.  e.,  collapsed, 
and  there  is  more  or  less  displacement  of  the  heart  depending  on  the  amount 
of  blood  present.  Death  is  not  the  invariable  result,  for  coagulation  of  the 
blood  may  take  place  and  the  fluid  portion  be  absorbed  and,  in  the  course 
of  time,  even  the  solid  constituents.  Such  is  likely,  however,  only  in  small 
haemorrhages. 

Symptoms. — These  are  determined  by  the  amount  of  blood  effused.  If 
it  be  small  there  may  be  no  other  effects  than  such  as  would  attend  the 
collection  of  an  equal  amount  of  serum  in  the  pleural  cavity.  There  are 
also  the  physical  signs  of  fluid  accumulation  in  the  sac.     Ordinarily,  hov*- 
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ever,  there  are  the  symptoms  of  haemorrhage,  faintiiess,  weakness,  pallor, 
etc.,  and  the  individual  experiences  more  or  less  dyspmea  and  rapidity  of 
the  heart's  action.  In  time  these  symptoms  wear  away,  hut  if  the  haemor- 
rhage chance  to  come  from  an  aneurysm,  death  is  likely  to  result  either 
quite  speedily  or  after  a  few  hours. 

Physical  Signs. — These  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  serous  accumu- 
lation within  the  pleural  cavity.  There  are  dullness  extending  from  the 
base  of  the  chest  upward,  diminution  or  abolishment  of  the  pectoral  fremitus, 
feebleness  of  the  voice-sounds  and  diminished  intensity  or  absence  of  respira- 
tory murmur  over  the  area  of  dullness.  The  upper  line  of  dullness  may 
shift  with  change  of  posture  but  fails  as  soon  as  coagulation  has  occurred. 

Diagnosis. — If  the  haemorrhage  be  small  it  may  be  readily  overlooked. 
A  correct  diagnosis  is  possible  if  symptoms  indicative  of  haemorrhage  occur, 
e.  g.,  in  a  person  who  has  received  an  injury  or  is  known  to  be  the  subject 
of  an  aortic  aneurysm,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  signs  in  the  chest  be 
discovered  pointing  to  fluid  collection  in  the  pleural  cavity. 

An  exploratory  puncture  will  probably  determine  the  nature  of  the  case; 
and  yet  one  should  remember  that  pure  blood  may  be  obtained  when  the 
sac  is  obliterated  by  an  organized  membrane.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, the  history  and  symptoms  are  not  those  of  a  suddenly  developing 
fluid  in  the  chest. 

Prognosis. — This  is  grave  unless  the  bleeding  vessel  can  be  reached  by 
the  surgeon  and  ligated.  Consequently,  when  haemothorax  comes  from  rup- 
ture of  an  aneurysm  death  is  likely  to  be  the  ultimate  issue.  Injuries  to  the 
chest-wall  are  generally  amenable  to  surgical  treatment. 

Treatment. — This  is  surgical,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  anything. 
In  the  case  of  a  wound  of  the  chest  it  is  probable  that  the  haemothorax  is 
due  to  injury  of  an  intercostal  artery.  In  such  a  case,  therefore,  the  surgeon 
should  interfere  without  delay  even  if  he  have  to  resect  in  order  to  reach 
the  bleeding  vessel.  If  it  be  concluded  from  the  physical  signs  that  an 
extensive  clot  has  formed  it  may  be  well  to  open  the  pleural  cavity  and 
empty  it  of  the  blood-clots.  In  the  event  of  the  rupture  of  an  aneurysm 
no  treatment  will  be  of  avail. 

If  the  haemorrhage  does  not  prove  speedily  fatal  and  surgical  aid  is  not 
at  hand  appropriate  symptomatic  treatment  should  be  instituted  in  the  hope 
of  tiding  the  patient  over  the  present  peril  and  of  arresting  the  haemorrhage 
so  that  absorption  may  ultimately  take  place. 

III.  PNEUMOTHORAX 

This  term,  which  was  introduced  into  medicine  by  Itard  in  1803,  signifies 
an  accumulation  of  air  or  gas  in  the  pleural  cavity.  Although  cases  are 
occasionally  encountered  in  which  air  alone  is  present,  still  in  most  instances 
fluid  of  some  kind  also  exists.  Accordingly,  other  adjectives  are  prefixed  to 
designate  such  a  combination.  Thus,  we  have  hvdropneumothorax  when  serous 
exudation  and  air  are  both  present ;  pyopneumothorax  when  pus  as  well  as  air 
is  found,  and  haemopneumothorax  when  blood  is  associated  with  the  air. 
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As  the  clinical  picture  produced  by  these  various  combinations  does  not 
vary  essentially  in  each  instance  and  as  these  several  conditions  may  be 
regarded  as  modifications  of  pneumothorax  they  will  be  considered  under  the 
caption  given  to  this  chapter. 

One  occasionally  sees  the  terms  pneumohydrothorax  and  pneumopyothorax. 
They  also  signify  the  association  of  air  with  serum  or  pus,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  were  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  those  cases  in 
which  the  collection  of  air  was  the  first  step  and  the  accumulation  of  fluid 
the  second  step  in  the  morbid  process.  Although  theoretically  excellent, 
these  terms  are  practically  unimportant  because  of  the  fact  pointed  out  by 
Rosenbach  that  clinically  it  is  not  always  possible  to  determine  which  col- 
lected first  in  the  pleural  sac,  the  air  or  the  fluid;  neither  does  the  exact 
sequence  of  events  have  any  bearing  on  treatment. 

iEtiology. — Two  great  groups  of  cases  of  pneumothorax  must  be  distin- 
guished, namely,  the  secondary  and  the  idiopathic  or  spontaneous.  The 
former  is  the  one  usually  met  with  and  is  the  more  serious.  It  is  the 
one  that  forms  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  although  a  short  account  of 
spontaneous  pneumothorax  will  be  given  before  the  subject  of  aetiology  is 
concluded. 

In  discussing  the  aetiology  of  the  secondary  cases  we  may  again  subdivide 
them  into  (1)  those  in  which  the  pneumothorax  arises  from  loss  of  con- 
tinuity in  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  and  (2)  those  in  which  air  or  gas 
gains  access  to  the  pleural  cavity  from  outside  the  lungs. 

(1)  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. — This  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  predis- 
posing cause  of  pneumothorax,  although  the  actual  number  of  tuberculous 
cases  thus  complicated  is  small  as  compared  with  the  number  of  cases  of 
pneumothorax  attributable  to  tuberculosis.  Thus,  writers  are  quite  generally 
agreed  in  the  statement  that  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lung  is  the  under- 
lying cause  in  about  90  per  cent  of  the  instances  of  pneumothorax.  On 
the  other  hand,  out  of  58,731  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  only  433,  or 
less  than  1  per  cent,  developed  pneumothorax  (Fussell  and  Riesman).  Among 
3,415  cases  of  tuberculous  disease  Galliard  found  36  of  pneumothorax,  or 
1.054  per  cent,  whereas  of  1,000  cases  of  lung  tuberculosis  at  Brompton 
Hospital  there  were  55  of  pneumothorax,  or  6.5  per  cent.  Accordingly, 
the  occurrence  of  this  complication  may  be  said  to  range  between  1  per  cent 
and  6.5  per  cent. 

The  mishap  may  take  place  in  either  acute  or  chronic  phthisis,  and  it 
results  from  necrosis  and  rupture  of  the  pulmonary  pleura  immediately 
overlying  a  superficially  located  vomica  or  caseous  focus.  The  perforation 
may  occur  during  some  expiratory  effort  as  coughing,  sneezing,  straining, 
etc.,  or  it  may  take  place  independently  of  effort,  as  during  sleep. 

(2)  Pulmonary  gangrene  and  abscess,  particularly  the  former,  are  ac- 
counted the  next  most  frequent  cause  of  the  escape  of  air  into  the  pleural 
sac.  The  gangrenous  zone  is  usually  situated  close  beneath  the  pleura  in 
these  instances  but  need  not  necessarily  be,  since  the  destructive  process 
may  extend  until  it  invade  the  membrane.  The  result  is  a  pneumopyothorax 
of  so  intense  a  character  that  death  is  very  apt  to  follow. 
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(3)  Embolic  infarct  is  another  but  rare  cause  of  pneumothorax  and  since 
it  is  a  septic  infarct  that  may  so  act,  an  exudation  of  pus  is  apt  speedily  to 
follow  the  escape  of  the  air. 

(4)  Acute  broncho-pneumonia  is  said  to  be  an  occasional  cause  in  chil- 
dren (Barthez  and  Rilliet),  whereas  acute  croupous  pneumonia  does  not  so 
act,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  occasion  a  gangrene  and  thus  produce  necrosis 
and  perforation  of  the  pleura. 

(5)  Emphysema  is  another  condition  which  may,  under  some  circum- 
stances, be  responsible  for  a  pneumothorax.  The  emphysema  may  be  vesicu- 
lar and  a  dilated  alveolus  may,  during  cough  or  unusual  expiratory  strain, 
give  way  and  permit  air  to  enter  the  pleural  cavity;  or  a  bleb,  such  as  is 
seen  in  interstitial  emphysema  and  which  is  usually  situated  along  the  border 
of  the  lung,  may  burst  under  the  same  conditions.  Unverricht  expresses  a 
doubt  of  such  a  cause  of  pneumothorax,  but  cases  have  been  reported  in 
England  which  prove  its  occurrence. 

(6)  Whooping-cough  is  a  disease  in  which  the  rupture  of  an  alveolus 
is  possible  and  instances  are  on  record  of  the  occurrence  of  pneumothorax 
during  an  unusually  violent  paroxysm  of  cough  in  this  complaint.  It  is 
more  common,  however,  for  subcutaneous  emphysema  to  take  place,  the  ex- 
periments of  Champneys  having  shown  that  when  an  alveolus  ruptures,  the 
air  makes  its  way  beneath  the  pleura  to  the  mediastinum  and  thence  along 
the  deep  cervical  fascia  to  the  tissues  of  the  neck. 

The  degree  of  intra-alveolar  air-pressure  which  a  healthy  lung  will  en- 
dure (3  to  9  inches  of  mercury,  Hutchinson)  enables  one  to  comprehend 
why  some  clinicians  should  doubt  the  occurrence  of  pneumothorax  as  a  result 
of  laceration  of  the  lung  by  powerful  expiratory  pressure.  Yet  when  we 
consider  that  in  pertussis  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  cannot  be  said  to  be 
in  a  state  of  health  it  seems  not  unreasonable  that  pneumothorax  may 
occasionally  result;  also  that  a  person  whose  lung  is  emphysematous  is  ex- 
posed to  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence,  although  instances  of  the  kind 
are  extremely  rare. 

(7)  Trauma. — Instances  are  on  record  of  the  development  of  pneumo- 
thorax after  a  severe  crushing  injury  of  the  chest,  even  without  fracture 
of  the  ribs.  There  are  two  recorded  cases  in  which  a  main  bronchus  was 
torn  in  two  and  air  escaped  into  the  pleural  cavity.  But  without  so  grave 
an  accident  as  this  the  parenchyma  may  suffer  a  laceration  with  conse- 
quent pneumothorax.  Exceptionally  this  accident  has  followed  unusual 
physical  exertion,  but  the  injury  and  its  consequences  are  usually  recov- 
ered from. 

It  is  possible  also  for  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest-wall  and  lung 
to  permit  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  pleural  cavity,  but  fortunately  this 
result  is  extremely  exceptional.  The  experience  of  military  surgeons  is  that 
pneumothorax  from  bullet  wounds,  even  when  the  missile  passes  clear  through 
the  thorax,  is  far  less  likely  than  is  extrusion  of  the  lung-tissue  from  the 
wound.  On  the  other  hand,  laceration  of  the  pulmonary  pleura  by  a  frac- 
tured rib  may  be  a  cause  of  pneumothorax,  Turner  having  found  4  instances 
out  of  247  cases. 
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(8)  Echinococcus  cyst  nf  the  lung  is  another  though  very  rare  ran-  &j 
air  in  the  pleural  cavity.  The  pneumothorax  can  only  occur  when  the  cyst 
bursts  into  the  pleural  sac  while  at  the  same  time  communicating  with  an 
air-tube  or  lacerating  the  surrounding  lung-tissue. 

(9)  Empyema. — The  rupture  and  evacuation  of  an  encysted  pyotborax 
into  a  l)i*i melius  would  a  priori  seem  In  furnish  a  erudition  favorable  to  the 
development  of  pneumothorax.  As  a  matter  of  experience  this  is  exceedingly 
rare  and  some  authors  doubt  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence.  The  vriit 
through  which  the  pus  escapes  into  the  lung  is  so  small  and  the  pressure 
of  the  discharging  exudate  is  such  that  air  cannot  make  its  way  pa-t  into 
the  pleural  cavity. 

Tin-  entrance  of  air  into  the  pleural  sac  from  outside  the  lungs  is  very 
rare  and  the  predisposing  causes  are  not  very  numerous.  Penetrating  wounds 
In  the  cheat-wall  would  appear  theoretically  to  be  capable  of  producing 
pneumothorax,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  them  do  not  permit  the 
ingress  of  atmospheric  air  to  the  sac.  Surgical  operation!  on  the  chest-wall 
do,  on  tin'  contrary,  result  sometimes  in  the  entrance  of  air  into  this  cavity; 
but  the  resulting  pneumothorax  does  not  form  a  <  linical  entity. 

(10)  Perforation  of  the  pleural  sac  by  various  abdominal  lesions,  e.  g.. 
by  gastric  ulcer,  has  been  known  to  occur.  It  is  bo  uncommon  an  event, 
however,  that  as  compared  with  the  other  causes  it  may  be  almost  ignored, 
Nevertheless,  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  should  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

The  spontaneous  evolution  of  gas  within  the  pleural  cavity  is  a  subject 
that  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  and  speculation.  It  was  believed 
at  one  time  that  when  a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  sac  was  followed  by  the 
generation  of  gas  without  rupture  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  or  any  other 
discoverable  means  of  ingress  of  the  air,  the  pneumothorax  developed  in 
consequence  of  chemical  decomposition  of  the  fluid. 

Several  explanations  of  this  as  yet  not  fully  understood  pneumothorax 
may  be  advanced.  It  is  possible  that  the  air  may  enter  through 
continuity  in  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  and  pleura,  so  mi  mile  that  it 
escapes  detection;  or  that  the  wound  may  become  healed  ami  leave  no  traces 
of  its  existence.  It  18  not  impossible  that  some  minute  histological  ehange 
has  taken  place  in  the  tissue  of  the  lung  in  consequence  of  which  air  is 
enabled  to  make  its  way  by  degrees  into  the  pleural  cavity.  Thirdly,  it  is 
possible  and  indeed  very  probable  that  neither  of  these  two  hypotheses  is 
correct  but  that  the  pneumothorax  is  the  result  of  the  action  in  stilt  of 
gas-forming  bacillL 

The  formation  of  gas  in  other  parts  of  the  body  and  in  other  serous 
cavities  is  now  so  well  knnwn  that,  it  seems  to  me,  the  only  position  tenable 
with  reference  to  pneumothorax  formed  without  solution  of  continuity  is 

the  one  of   the  aclion  of   micro-organisms  capable  of  gem  rati? 

Idiopathic  or  Spontaneous  Pneumothorax. — These  terms  are  employed  to 
designate  a  set  of  Cases  in  Which  DO  underlying  pathological  condition  can 
be  discovered  at  the  bedside  to  account  for  the  sudden  accumulation  of  air 
within  the  pleural  cavity.    They  are  believed,  therefore,  to  arise  independently 
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of  associated  pulmonary  disease.  Fussell  and  Kiessman  reported  two  in- 
stances of  what  they  believed  to  be  examples  of  spontaneous  pneumothorax 
and  in  their  paper  gave  56  as  the  total  number  of  cases  they  had  been  able 
to  collect  from  the  literature  up  to  that  time — 1902.  Cases  of  this  kind  do 
not  come  to  autopsy  and  hence  the  assumption  of  their  idiopathic  origin 
rests  on  the  failure  of  the  observers  to  detect  signs  of  some  predisposing 
affection  and  on  the  patient's  recovery  with  subsequent  good  health. 

Thus,  one  of  Fussell  and  Kiessman's  cases  was  in  a  girl  of  twenty-one 
whose  previous  health  had  been  excellent  and  in  whose  family  or  personal 
history  there  was  nothing  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis. This  girl  was  seized  suddenly,  while  asleep,  with  pain  in  the  side 
and  rapidly  supervening  dyspnoea.  Upon  the  doctor's  arrival  early  next 
morning  he  discovered  signs  of  left-sided  pneumothorax.  Fluid  did  not 
develop  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  young  woman  was  able  to  resume 
her  ordinary  duties.  She  was  in  the  possession  of  good  health  at  the  time 
of  the  report,  seven  years  following.  The  other  patient  was  a  man  of  twenty- 
seven,  a  teamster,  who,  for  a  month  prior  to  admission  to  the  hospital,  had 
had  a  cough  which  he  attributed  to  a  cold  from  exposure.  The  night  imme- 
diately preceding  his  admission  his  cough  was  especially  severe  and  he  was 
seized  with  a  sharp,  stabbing  pain  in  the  right  side.  Examination  disclosed 
a  right-sided  pneumothorax  also  without  fluid.  He  was  well  in  a  week's 
time. 

In  both  these  cases  the  observers  were  unable  by  the  most  diligent  physical 
examination  to  discover  signs  of  any  associated  pulmonary  disease.  Indeed, 
the  female  patient  had  been  carefully  examined  by  Fussell  only  a  week  prior 
to  her  illness  with  wholly  negative  results.  Without  wishing  to  cast  doubt 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  examinations  in  these  two  cases,  I  yet  am  strongly 
inclined  to  doubt  the  absence  of  some  underlying  lesion.  As  previously 
stated  such  a  great  degree  of  intra-alveolar  pressure  is  required  (3  to  9 
inches  of  mercury)  to  rupture  a  healthy  lung  that  it  seems  incredible  for 
rupture  to  take  place  during  the  quiet  respiration  of  sleep  without  some 
predisposing  disease.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  teamster  there  was  a 
history  of  antecedent  cough ;  and  without  a  tuberculin  test,  an  X-ray  picture 
or  an  autopsy  no  one  can  assert  without  the  possibility  of  contradiction  that 
his  lung  was  perfectly  healthy. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  reasonable  doubt  may  be  thrown  on  the 
idiopathic  nature  of  such  cases.  Obvious  signs  of  some  predisposing  disease 
arc  not  present,  but  our  imperfect  methods  of  examination  do  not  preclude 
the  possible  existence  of  disease. 

As  regards  the  aetiology  of  these  spontaneous  cases  nothing  can  be  said 
further  than  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  accident  occurs  during 
some  unusual  exertion  as  coughing,  lifting,  playing  some  violent  game,  etc. 
In  some  of  the  instances,  therefore,  it  may  be  granted  that  physical  effort, 
e.  g..  a  game  of  football,  is  sufficient  to  occasion  rupture  of  a  lung,  if,  for 
instance,  a  squeezing  injury  of  the  chest  is  experienced;  but  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  understand  why,  under  such  circumstances,  the  injury  should  not 
result  in  more  permanent  or  serious  mischief.     Nevertheless,  in  our  present 
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orutier  wo  are  forced  to  accept  such  facU  a*  we  can  observe  and  tho| 
t  content. 
It    is    interesting   16    note    the   ages    at    which    these   cases  of   spout; 

eumothorax  have  occurred,    According  to  Fussell  and  Kiessnum  th 
lft  follows:  of  the  48  cases  in   which   the  age   whs  given    1    was   brio 
13  wen*  between  ten  and  twenty  I  80  Were  between  twenty  and  forty: 
>ver  forty,  while  the  remaining  S  whose  exact  ages  were  not  stated  w 
vnung  adults. 

As  respects  the  symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  these  cases  then*  is  nl 
to  distinguish   them   from  the  secondary   form  of  pneumothorax   exce[ 
fact  that  fluid  very  rarely  becomes  added  to  the  air  in  the  pleural  sac 
prognosis  is  good  as  all  of  the  cases  regain  health.     Tlie  onh    tresl 
Required  is  rest  in  bed  and  protection  from  further  injury  or  strain- 

Morbid  Anatomy*4 — The  changes  discovered   in  making  a  pmi-fi^ 
animation  in  a  case  of  pneumothorax  present  nothing  at  all  charac 
aside  from  the  perforation  or  fistula  through  which  the  air  escaped, 
unless  great  care  is  exercised  in  opening  the  thoracic  cavity,  positive  e\j 
of  tin-  presence  of  air  in  the  pleural  BftC  may  be  missed.     Either  one  ol 
l»n>i  rdiiies  is  recommended   for   the   positive   detection   of  a   pneumotl 
The  external   tissues  may  l>e  carefully  dissected   away  so  as  to   uneov[ 
parietal  pleura  over  tht*  supposed  seat  of  the  pneumothorax.     Then, 
the  membrane  be  thickened  or  covered   with    fibrin,  the  anatomist    cai 
through  it  arm1  perceive  whether  I  he  visceral  pleura  lies  in  conlaci    w 
costal  layer  or  is  separated  a  little  distance  from  it.     In  ease  this  u 
of   examination   is   unsatisfactory,   the  pathologist    may   arrange   Ihe    i| 
Qtent  in   such   a  manner  as  to  form   a   pouch   tnto  which   water   i- 
Then  Ihe  pleura  is  punctured  underneath   the  water.     \i'  air   is   pud 
te  it  will  escape  in  the  form  of  air-bubbles  while  the  water  i-  n 
htto  Hi«-  cavity,     If  preferred  the  abdominal  cavity  may  he  filled  wiih[ 

and   the   pleural   sac  be   pierced    through    the  diaphragm,   and    the   esei 

air  be  noted.     The  audible  Bsea] f  the  pent-up  air  can   take  pbic 

when  ihe  air  is  confined  under  positive  pressure,  which  is  not  usual. 
After  the  thorai  haa  been  opened,  the  lung,  heart  and  pleura  will 

found  to  present  very  much  the  same  appearances  as  in  eases  of  p 
uilh  a  sero- fibrinous  or  purulent  exudate.  The  lung  is  more  or  Irs*  ml' 
the  heart  utu\  mediastinum  are  displaced  toward  the  opposite  side  m 
pleura  may  display  signs  of  recent  inflammation ;  or,  in  exceptional  cj 
may  look  comparatively  healthy, 

In  most  eases  a  perforation  in  the  visceral  pleura  is  readily  di-n 
though  in  some  no  opening  can  be  detected  because  ihe  tear  has  ll 
scaled  or  is  covered  over  by  lymph l  If  a  fistula  exists  it  nun  be  ar 
our.  or  It  may  be  of  the  kind  known  as  valvular,  i.  e.,  a  Hap  ma\  -\isl 
during  expiration  permits  closure  of  the  opening;  hence  the  term  i  ltt*f><l\ 
nwtthftmx  is  applicable  to  CQflOfl  in   which  no  fistula  is  discoverable  am 

pneumothorax  to  cases  is  which  i  permanent  fistula  is  present. 

The  6hap$    Of   tin'   perforatum    is    usually   circular   or   nearly   >o    m 
edges  may  be  smooth  and  regular  in  cases  of  considerable  standing  or 
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lar  and  thickened  when  the  condition  is  a  recent  one.  The  size  varies  con- 
siderably but  in  general  is  small,  less  than  i  inch  (West),  and  yet  it  is. 
stated  that  openings  as  large  as  a  silver  quarter,  i.  e.,  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  have  l>een  occasionally  discovered. 

The  site  of  the  fistula  is  not  always  the  same.  It  is  most  often  situated 
at  the  lateral  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  lung  although  the  anterior  surface 
is  not  an  uncommon  site.  West  states  that  its  situation  is  most  frequently  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  upper  lobe  and  attributes  this  fact  to  the  presence 
of  adhesions  above,  since  the  perforation  is  apt  to  occur  just  below  the  level  of 
adhesions.  The  fistula  may  be  found,  however,  in  the  middle  lobe  or  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  lower  lobe. 

Whatever  be  the  seat  of  the  opening  it  is  usually  situated  over  a  cavity 
which  is  superficially  located  and  is  of  recent  formation,  for  the  walls  of 
old  vomica?  are  apt  to  be  fibrous  and  hence  not  favorable  to  rupture.  Either 
lung  may  be  the  organ  affected  and  apparently  in  about  equal  proportion. 
At  all  events  figures  show  but  insignificant  differences  in  the  liability  of  the 
two  sides  to  be  the  seat  of  pneumothorax.  If  any  preponderance  exists  it 
is  in  favor  of  the  left,  as  the  more  frequent  seat  of  this  affection. 

Mechanism  of  the  Production  of  Pneumothorax. — Experiments  on  living 
animals  show  that  the  separation  of  the  two  pleural  surfaces  by  the  intro- 
duction of  either  fluid  or  air  through  an  opening  in  the  chest- wall  is  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty.  This  is  owing  to  some  special  provision  which 
maintains  the  two  membranes  in  accurate  coaptation.  This  provision  is  to 
be  found  probably  in  the  tissue-tonus  of  both  the  lung  and  the  chest-wall 
by  which  the  natural  tendency  of  the  organ  to  elastic  recoil  is  counteracted, 
in  other  words,  in  the  expansibility  of  the  lung. 

When,  because  of  disease,  e.  g.,  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  the  parenchyma 
has  become  rigid,  its  normal  expansibility  is  lost.  If  a  perforation  occurs 
in  its  enveloping  membrane  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  the  air 
contained  in  the  bronchi  communicating  with  the  fistula  to  pass  into  the 
pleural  sac  and  separate  the  two  serous  surfaces. 

If  the  surrounding  lung  substance  is  healthy,  the  lung  can  expand  and 
prevent  the  formation  of  an  extensive  pneumothorax.  But  ordinarily  such 
is  not  the  case;  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  fistulous  tract  is  greater  than 
that  in  other  parts  of  the  lung  and  air  passes  into  the  pleural  cavity.  If 
the  walls  of  the  fistulous  communication  between  the  bronchi  and  pleural 
sac  are  rigid  and  cannot  collapse  during  expiration,  then  air  may  enter  the 
pleural  cavity  during  both  respiratory  acts.  Clinical  proof  of  this  is  found 
in  the  circumstance  that  over  the  site  of  the  perforation  both  inspiration 
and  expiration  have  an  amphoric  quality. 

It  is  generally  hold  that  the  condition  favoring  positive  pressure  within 
the  pleural  cavity  is  a  valvular  slit  of  such  a  kind  that  it  opens  to  admit 
air  during  inspiration  and  closes  so  as  to  prevent  exit  of  air  during  expira- 
tion. Hoscnhach  holds  that  expiratory  power  is  too  feeble  to  force  out  the 
air  during  this  phase  of  respiration,  even  when  the  fistula  is  freely  open, 
since  the  air  in  thus  passing  out  would  have  to  meet  and  overcome  the 
column  of  air  in  the  bronchi.     The  conditions  that  raise  the  pressure  in 
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tin'  sac  U,  a  positicc  <h<jnc  arc  the  elasticity  of  the  chest-troth,  the  jrinh 
on  the  part  of  the  lung  to  expand  and   the  retraction  of  ah  boring 

risrrrn  in  convenience  >,f  the  I,,ss  of  normal  Ion  as  >,n  the  j>art  of  the  lung. 
Under  those  drcumfliaxwei  th<  of  pressure  within  the  pleural  cavity 

may  heroine  <  y  distressing  and  even  dangar&na. 

Symptoms. — -The  establishment  of  a  pneumothorax  may  he  declared  by 
very  abrupt  and  characteristic  phenomena  or  it  may  take  place  bo  insidiously 
that  its  presence  l*  not 
cted  until  distinc- 
tive physical  signs  have 
e  established.     In 

the  former  and  more 
Usual  class  of  CtftCS  the 
individual  suddenly  cx- 
])enenees   a   sharp    pain 

in  the  -h!«,  oftentiaiea 
with  a  sensation  thai 
something  has  given  wav 
in  I  he  correspond  inir 
half  of  the  chest  The 
symptoms  of  shock  HOW 
rapidly  supervene. 

The  ennntenanc 
sumes  a  pale,  anxious 
appearance;  the  action 
of  the  heart  gTOWB  rapid 
and  feeble  so  that  the 
puke    may    he    scarcely 

perceptible.  Tin-  tern- 
perature  fulls  and  the 
surfaee     of     tin-     body 

grows  cold  and  bedewed 

with  perspiration.  The 
breathing  becomes  has- 
tened and  dyspnea  may 
develop*  Before  long 
the  patient  may  he 
obliged  to  sit  up  to 
breathe,    or    to    lie    on 

the  affected  side  to  Afford  the  Bound  lung  all  the  loom  possible  for  the 
peiformanee  <>f  its  own  function  as  well  as  that  of  its  disabled  fellow. 
If  the  positive  air-pressure  within  the  pleural  cavity  grows  extreme,  the 
■offeror  may  manifest  evidence  of  imminent  suffocation  and  call  feebly 
for  help. 

I  rider  such  circumstam £fl  the  face  becomes  cyanosed  and  inspection  of 
the  chest  shows  a  marked  QOlltfasfl  10  the  appearance  of  the  two  halves  (Fig. 
104).     One  side  is  seen  to  be  distended  and  marly  or  quite  motionless,  «cfea3» 


Fig,  \o4, — Inequality  of  bwo 


.!'  ,l,--(  in  pneumothorax. 
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the  other  works  with  abnormal  rapidity  and  vigor.  If  the  distended  half 
is  palpated  the  intercostal  spaces  are  found  obliterated  and  on  percussion 
the  note  is  sonorous  and  drumlike;  or  if  the  distention  has  reached  an 
extreme  grade  the  note  may  be  dull  and  the  resistance  be  increased;  a  con- 
dition which  suggests  accumulation  of  fluid  instead  of  air  in  the  pleural  sac, 
and  which  I  have  known  physicians  to  find  extremely  puzzling. 

Fain. — Not  all  cases  display  uniformity  as  regards  this  symptom.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  the  advent  of  the  pneumothorax  is  not  announced 
by  decided  pain  and  it  is  in  such  cases  that  the  affection  may  be  said  to  be 
insidious  in  its  onset.  When  pain  is  experienced  it  is  usually  severe,  and 
that  such  should  be  the  case  is  not  strange  when  we  consider  the  great 
sensitiveness  of  the  pleura.  The  pain  is  caused  by  the  sudden  laceration 
of  the  membrane  or  by  the  tearing  asunder  of  adhesions,  while  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  resulting  and  often  great  distention  of  the  thorax  may  also 
be  an  element  in  the  production  of  this  symptom. 

Cough. — This  likewise  may  or  may  not  be  a  distressing  symptom.  Ordi- 
narily it  is  not  a  marked  feature,  but  now  and  then  cases  are  seen  in  which 
cough  is  very  frequent  and  very  distressing.  When  it  occurs  it  is  quite 
possible  that  it  contributes  to  the  establishment  of  high  intrapleural  air- 
pressure. 

Dyspnoea. — Few  if  any  cases  of  complete  pneumothorax  are  seen  in  which 
difficulty  of  breathing  does  not  make  itself  felt.  It  may  be  said  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  degree  of  dyspnoea  is  proportionate  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
air  distends  the  pleural  cavity  and  to  the  degree  of  pressure.  The  breathing 
is  accelerated  in  all  cases,  therefore,  while  in  some  it  may  be  extremely 
hurried  and  extremely  shallow.  Indeed,  in  some  instances  the  dyspnoea 
attains  a  grade  of  intensity  seldom  seen  in  any  other  affection. 

The  pulse  is,  as  previously  stated,  much  accelerated  and  in  some  instances 
so  weak  as  to  be  thready  and  almost  imperceptible.  I  have  known  feeble- 
ness of  the  heart  action  to  be  so  conspicuous  a  feature  as  to  mislead  an 
experienced  physician  into  the  supposition  that  the  dyspnoea  was  the  expres- 
sion of  cardiac  asystolism  instead  of  both  phenomena  being  symptomatic  of 
a  common  cause. 

Temperature. — In  the  commencement  of  the  difficulty  this  is  lowered  in 
consequence  of  shock,  but  after  a  time  reaction  sets  in  and  the  temperature 
becomes  febrile.  Such  is  certainly  the  case  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and 
when  the  pleura  becomes  inflamed  with  the  formation  of  a  purulent  exudate 
(pyopneumothorax).  The  degree  of  the  pyrexia  differs,  and  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  or  characteristic  in  its  type. 

Prostration. — This  usually  becomes  well  marked  and  in  all  the  cases  I 
have  seen  the  sufferers  have  displayed  very  noticeable  weakness  and  disinclina- 
tion- to  exertion.  Since  nearly  all  patients  with  pneumothorax  are  consump- 
tive, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  primary  disease  has  much  to  do 
with  the  asthenia. 

The  conversion  of  a  pneumothorax  into  a  hydro-  or  pyopneumothorax  by 
the  development  of  an  exudate  is  very  frequent,  as  already  stated.  It  does 
not  materially  change  the  clinical  picture  except  in  so  far  as  it  alters  the 
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physical  signs.  This  it  does  in  quite  a  striking  manner  as  will  l>e  set  forth 
when  considering  the  physical  findings. 

Partial  pneumothorax  is  one  in  which  adhesions  confine  the  air  to  a  cir- 
cumscribed portion  of  the  pleural  cavity.  Any  part  of  the  sac  may  thus  be 
the  seat  of  the  air-accumulation  and,  if  it  be  small  or  irregular  in  outline,  the 
pneumothorax  may  be  most  difficult  if  not  impossible  of  detection. 

The  symptomatology  of  the  disease  under  consideration  is  well  shown  by 
the  two  following  cases  of  which  only  the  essential  features  are  given.  Both 
were  admitted  to  Ward  4,  Cook  County  Hospital,  in  the  Fall  of  1902  and 
proved  all  the  more  instructive  because  of  their  points  of  contrast  as  well  as 
similarity.  B.  L.,  a  Russian,  laborer,  age  thirty-five,  admitted  December  6th 
and  discharged  two  days  later,  was  so  short  of  breath  and  found  talking  so  diffi- 
cult that  he  gave  a  very  meager  account  of  his  illness.  It  was  ascertained, 
however,  that  he  had  been  troubled  by  cough  somewhat  intermittently  for 
two  years.  About  two  weeks  prior  to  admission  he  had  been  seized  with  a 
paroxysm  of  coughing  and  difficulty  of  breathing  which  he  thought  was  the 
result  of  having  taken  cold.  Since  that  attack  he  had  felt  very  weak  and 
suffered  from  a  dull  pain  low  down  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest. 

On  examination  it  was  found  that  he  could  not  lie  on  his  back  because 
of  his  dyspnoea.  He  was  breathing  56  times  a  minute;  his  pulse  was  112 
and  his  temperature  was  100.8°  F. ;  his  expression  was  that  of  one  in  great 
distress,  and  emaciation  was  marked.  The  skin  of  the  chest  was  pale  and 
moist;  the  infraclavicular  regions  were  sunken;  pectoral  muscles  were  atro- 
phied; respiratory  movements  were  limited;  apex-beat  was  visible  in  the 
sixth  left  intercostal  space  one  inch  outside  the  nipple  line ;  there  was  bulging 
of  the  right  side  extending  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  interspace  in  front 
and  from  the  posterior  axillary  line  to  the  mammillary  line.  Palpation — 
pectoral  fremitus  was  well  marked  over  the  left  apex  down  to  the  second 
rib,  and  there  were  occasional  rales  and  what  seemed  to  be  a  pleural  rub 
over  both  lungs,  except  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  rib  on  the  right  side 
corresponding  to  the  prominent  area  already  mentioned.  Percussion — left 
apex,  anteriorly,  impaired  above  clavicle  and  to  second  rib,  normal  reso- 
nance below;  posteriorly,  dull  to  level  of  second  dorsal  vertebra,  resonant 
below;  right  lung,  anteriorly,  fair  resonance  to  the  sixth  interspace;  pos- 
teriorly, fair  resonance  to  level  of  third  dorsal  vertebra,  and  dullness  from 
the  third  to  the  eighth  vertebra  and  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  dorsal 
spine  hyperresonance  of  tympanitic  quality,  extending  forward  to  the  an- 
terior axillary  line;  over  this  area  of  exaggerated  resonance  the  percussion- 
note  was  metallic  and  the  coin  sound  could  be  elicited.  Auscultation — left 
lung,  anteriorly,  harsh  breathing  over  upper  portion  and  exaggerated  breath- 
ing below;  posteriorly,  bronchial  breathing  over  the  dull  area  at  apex  and 
vesicular  breathing  below,  with  occasional  pleuritic  friction;  right  lung,  an- 
teriorly, breath-sounds  seem  nearly  normal ;  posteriorly,  respiratory  murmur 
diminished  and  distant  over  the  dull  area  from  third  to  eighth  dorsal  spines, 
and  over  the  region  of  loud  drumlike  resonance  amphoric  breathing  and  the 
succussion  splash. 

In  this  case  the  physical  findings  indicated  tuberculous  disease  of  ^^^ 
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left  lung  and  a  right-sided  pneumothorax  with  a  small  amount  of  fluid. 
The  right  lung  was  collapsed  and  probably  tuberculous  and,  judging  from 
the  amphoric  breathing  at  the  right  inferior  back,  the  perforation  was  on  the 
postero-lateral  aspect,  where,  according  to  West,  it  most  often  takes  place. 
The  heart  was  dislocated  to  the  left  and  downward.  The  dyspnoea  was 
very  great  and  seemed  out  of  proportion  to  the  distention  of  the  thorax. 

In  the  following  case  the  onset  was  abrupt  and  stormy  but  the  course 
was  prolonged  and  the  subjective  symptoms  were  not  especially  severe.  In 
that  respect  it  presented  a  contrast  to  the  one  preceding.  J.  H.,  Irish, 
laborer,  aged  forty-three  years,  was  admitted  to  Cook  County  Hospital  Octo- 
ber 9,  1902,  and  was  discharged  November  28,  1902,  not  improved.  The 
previous  history  was  indefinite  as  regards  symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease. 
He  did  not  admit  chronic  cough  or  loss  of  strength,  but  said  he  had  lost 
twelve  pounds  in  weight  in  about  a  year.  He  thought  he  had  taken  cold 
about  a  week  before  the  onset  of  his  present  trouble,  from  having  worked 
in  a  windy  basement.  On  the  morning  of  October  8th,  the  day  preceding 
his  admission,  he  arose  feeling  well  and  that  day  superintended  a  small 
gang  of  laborers.  Early  in  the  evening  he  rolled  himself  up  in  his  blanket 
and  lay  down  on  his  cot  in  a  tent.  Very  soon  thereafter  he  began  to  cough 
and  coughed  violently  for  five  hours,  when  he  sought  the  hospital  and  was 
admitted  at  12.40  a.m. 

He  was  able  to  walk  into  the  ward  but  was  breathing  30  times  per 
minute;  his  pulse  was  100  and  his  temperature  was  99.8°  F.  On  examina- 
tion he  was  seen  to  be  a  well-built  man  in  a  fair  state  of  flesh  and  nutrition ; 
the  respiration  was  hurried  but  not  laborious  and  he  did  not  appear  in 
distress;  the  left  half  of  the  chest  was  perceptibly  larger  and  rounder  than 
the  right  and  on  more  careful  inspection  it  was  seen  that  the  movements 
of  the  left  side  were  abolished,  respiration  being  apparently  performed  by 
the  right  lung  alone;  the  apex-beat  was  not  visible  in  its  usual  situation, 
but  there  was  an  impulse  in  the  fifth  right  interspace  about  1J  inches  from 
the  sternum.  On  palpation,  pectoral  fremitus  was  everywhere  present  on  the 
right  and  everywhere  absent  on  the  left,  and  on  this  side  the  intercostal 
spaces  were  smoothed  out.  Percussion  showed  relative  dullness  over  the 
entire  right  chest,  and  on  the  left  hyperresonance  from  apex  nearly  to 
base,  the  note  being  loud  and  drumlike;  in  the  dorsal  decubitus  there  was 
flatness  posterior  to  the  mid-axillary  line,  and  upon  the  patient's  sitting 
up  the  tympanitic  note  at  the  front  base  became  replaced  by  flatness  which 
reached  to  the  level  of  the  fifth  costal  cartilage  nipple  line;  over  the  area 
of  hyperresonance  above  the  level  of  the  fluid  a  coin  sound  could  be  heard 
with  great  clearness  and  intensity.  On  auscultation  the  breath-sounds  at  the 
right  were  harsh  and  broncho-vesicular,  while  on  the  left  they  were  diminished 
above  and  wholly  absent  below  the  fourth  rib  in  front;  on  shaking  the  patient 
a  beautiful  splashing  sound  was  elicited;  after  speaking,  a  metallic  tinkle  or 
gurgle  could  be  heard ;  the  heart-sounds  were  audible  at  right  of  sternum 
but  not  in  their  normal  situation. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  the  level  of  the  fluid  slowly  crept  upward  to 
the  second  rib  in  front,  and  the  heart  became  more  displaced  to  the  right. 
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The  general  condition  did  not  appear  to  grow  worse,  however,  and  dyspnoea 
was  never  a  marked  feature.  Tubercle  bacilli  were  repeatedly  found  in  the 
sputum.  Exploratory  puncture  showed  serous  fluid,  and  positive  intrapleural 
pressure  was  demonstrated.  The  temperature  was  never  high  and  strength 
did  not  seem  diminished  during  his  stay  in  the  hospital. 

Physical  Signs.  Inspection. — The  phenomena  noted  by  inspection  are 
commensurate  with  the  degree  of  intrapleural  pressure  the  same  as  in  pleurisy 
with  effusion.  Indeed,  they  are  so  similar  in  these  two  affections  that  the 
description  of  one  may  answer  for  that  of  the  other.  The  patient  may 
display  orthopncea  of  an  intense  grade  or  may  be  seen  lying  on  one  side. 
This  is  usually  the  side  on  which  the  pneumothorax  is  located,  but  I  have 
known  the  individual  after  his  disease  had  lasted  for  a  week  or  so,  to  lie 
on  the  opposite  side. 

The  respirations  are  hurried  and  difficult  and  if  pressure  is  very  great 
the  face  is  cyanotic  and  anxious  and  the  superficial  cervical  veins  may  be 
turgid  and  pulsating.  Upon  uncovering  the  chest  this  is  seen  to  present 
more  or  less  inequality  as  regards  the  contour  and  respiratory  movements 
of  the  two  halves. 

The  side  affected  is  visibly  larger  and  more  rotund  while  the  natural 
depressions  corresponding  to  the  intercostal  spaces  are  obliterated.  There 
is,  moreover,  a  complete  or  nearly  complete  loss  of  motion  on  this  side,  while 
its  fellow  moves  with  unwonted  rapidity  and  force.  If  the  apex-beat  is 
visible  it  is  seen  displaced  toward  the  opposite  side  and  there  may  be  notice- 
able pulsation  in  the  epigastric  region.  The  downward  dislocation  of  the 
liver  is  shown  by  fullness  in  that  region  and  in  some  instances  its  lower 
border  may  be  shown  by  a  perceptible  line  of  depression  extending  across 
the  abdomen.  The  more  emaciated  the  patient,  the  more  apparent  are  these 
various  peculiarities. 

Palpation. — The  resistance  of  the  distended  half  of  the  chest  is  increased 
and  vocal  fremitus  is  wholly  lacking  or  very  feeble.  If  adhesions  confine 
the  air  to  the  lower  segment  or  to  some  other  circumscribed  portion  of  the 
chest,  pectoral  fremitus  is  absent  in  this  area  and  preserved  in  other  parts. 
Palpation  also  enables  one  to  appreciate  the  displacement  of  the  heart  and 
of  the  abdominal  organs.  The  hand  passed  over  the  side  perceives  the  smooth- 
ness and  increased  tension  of  the  intercostal  spaces. 

Percussion. — One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  is  the  intensity  arid 
low-pitched  resonance  of  the  percussion-note.  This  may  be  so  full  and 
drumlike  that  the  note  over  the  sound  lung  may  seem  dull  in  contrast.  In 
complete  pneumothorax,  moreover,  the  hyperresonance  is  found  to  occupy 
the  entire  half  of  the  thorax  and,  indeed,  to  extend  beyond  the  normal 
limits  of  pulmonary  resonance.  It  reaches  across  the  median  line  and  en- 
croaches upon  or  obliterates  the  area  of  cardiac  dullness,  while  inferiorly 
the  hyperresonance,  in  extreme  instances,  may  reach  as  far  as  the  lower 
costal  margin,  the  liver-dullness  being  found  entirely  below  the  arch  of 
the  ribs. 

This  is  not  the  only  peculiarity  displayed  by  the  percussion-note,  however ; 
for  if  the  ear  or  stethoscope  be  placed  against  the  chest  while  percussion.  ^ 
50 
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made  at  some  nearly  opposite  point  by  means  of  two  hard  substances,  e.  g., 
two  coins,  the  note  is  generally  heard  as  a  clear  silvery  tone  (the  coin  or 
bell  sound).  This  tone  is  due  to  the  production  of  overtones  and  for 
its  production  requires  certain  conditions  of  tension,  and  hence  it  is  not 
always  present  in  perfection  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  air  is  confined  under 
too  great  tension.  Neither  is  this  metallic  note  perceptible  during  all  stages 
of  the  pneumothorax.  In  some  cases  it  develops  only  after  the  pneumothorax 
has  existed  for  a  time,  while  in  others  it  does  not  appear  until  fluid  begins 
to  collect. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  certain  conditions  are  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  this  metallic  quality  of  the  percussion-note.  These  requirements 
are  a  certain  degree  of  tension  and  some  condition  of  the  inclosing  walls 
(smoothness  and  regularity)  which  favor  the  production  of  unharmonious 
higher  tones.  In  my  experience  this  bell  sound  is  not  always  heard  in  a 
given  case  with  equal  clearness  and  perfection  over  all  parts  of  the  side.  Why 
this  is  I  cannot  say  unless,  perchance,  the  existence  of  adhesions  in  some  areas 
interferes  with  the  necessary  development  of  these  higher  tones.  Certain  it 
is  that  in  partial  or  circumscribed  pneumothorax  this  metallic  sound  is  elicited 
only  over  the  region  occupied  by  the  collection  of  air. 

In  hydro-  or  pyopneumothorax  percussion  brings  out  another  striking 
peculiarity  of  the  note,  namely,  its  changeability  in  accordance  with  pos- 
ture. In  the  erect  position  dullness  is  found  at  the  base  of  the  chest  and 
hyperresonance  above,  whereas  when  the  patient  occupies  the  dorsal  decubitus 
the  loud  drumlike  resonant  note  extends  to  the  lowermost  borders  of  the 
thorax.  This  mobility  of  the  area  of  dullness  is  the  same  as  in  pleurisy 
with  effusion,  but  is  far  more  conspicuous  in  the  condition  now  described. 

An  exceptional  percussion  finding  is  a  change  in  the  pitch  of  the  per- 
cussion-note depending  upon  the  patient's  position.  This  Biermer's  change 
of  pitch,  as  it  is  called,  after  the  one  who  first  described  it,  consists  in  a 
lowering  of  the  note  in  the  erect  posture  and  a  rise  in  its  pitch  in  the 
recumbent  position.  It  can  be  demonstrated  only  when  fluid  as  well  as  air 
is  present,  so  that  the  gravitation  of  the  liquid  shortens  or  lengthens  the 
air-waves  and  thus  raises  or  deepens  the  pitch  of  the  note.  It  is  also  stated 
that  when  a  large  bronchus  communicates  with  the  pleural  sac  by  means 
of  a  vomica  and  free  opening,  the  percussion-note  may  be  raised  during 
*  inspiration. 

Finally,  attention  must  again  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  if  the  chest- 
walls  be  very  tense  and  inelastic  from  excessive  intrapleural  air-pressure  the 
percussion-note  may  be  dull  instead  of  hyperresonant.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  may  be  very  easy  to  misinterpret  the  condition  present  unless  due 
attention  be  paid  to  the  history,  subjective  symptoms  and  other  physical  signs. 

Auscultation. — The  breath-sounds  are  very  feeble  or  wholly  inaudible,  the 
latter  being  the  case  only  when  a  complete  pneumothorax  has  caused  collapse 
of  the  entire  lung.  Inasmuch  as  the  organ  is  rendered  incapable  of  complete 
atelectasis  by  reason  of  its  tuberculous  disease,  the  breath-sounds  are  ordi- 
narily diminished  and  of  an  amphoric  or  metallic  quality.  If  the  communi- 
cation between  the  lung  and  pleural  sac  be  large,  it  may  be  possible  to 
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locate  the  opening  by  noting  the  point  at  which  the  amphoric  breathing 
is  the  most  distinct. 

The  Hippocratic  succussion  splash  is  a  phenomenon  for  the  production 
of  which  conditions  are  provided  only  when  air  and  fluid  both  are  present  in 
the  pleural  cavity.  If  the  examining  physician  places  his  ear  against  the 
chest  on  the  side  of  the  hydropneumothorax  and  then  gives  the  patient's 
trunk  a  vigorous  lateral  shake  he  hears  a  peculiar  metallic  splashing  noise 
precisely  like  that  produced  by  the  agitation  of  water  when  this  partially  fills 
a  large  bottle.  It  has  been  claimed  that  a  succussion  splash  may  be  perceived 
in  rare  instances  over  a  very  large  pulmonary  cavity  containing  thin  liquid 
secretion.  But  this  possibility  is  so  remote  that  it  may  be  practically  left 
out  of  consideration.  Hence  the  Hippocratic  splash  above  described  may  be 
held  to  be  pathognomonic  of  pneumothorax,  or,  strictly  speaking,  of  air  and 
fluid  together  in  the  pleural  sac. 

Metallic  tinkle  is  another  auscultatory  phenomenon  sometimes  detected  in 
this  affection.  This  is  a  clear  metallic  tinkling  sound  produced  whenever  a 
drop  of  pus  or  other  fluid  falls  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  chest  into  the 
liquid  below.  Hence  it  is  most  likely  to  be  perceived  directly  after  the  patient 
has  changed  his  recumbent  for  the  erect  posture.  It  is  stated  that  the 
bursting  of  a  bubble  of  mucus  or  pus  in  a  bronchial  tube  may  also  possess 
the  same  metallic  quality.  Furthermore,  it  is  declared  (Unverricht)  that 
if  the  perforation  in  the  pleura  be  situated  below  the  level  of  the  fluid,  the 
entrance  of  air  during  inspiration  may  be  attended  with  a  metallic  gurgle. 
In  the  single  case  in  which  Unverricht  perceived  this  singular  phenomenon, 
the  autopsy  subsequently  substantiated  the  correctness  of  the  explanation 
given  above.  Leube  states  that  in  one  instance  of  circumscribed  pneumo- 
thorax of  the  left  side  the  heart-sounds  possessed  a  distinct  metallic  timbre. 

Diagnosis. — There  are  few  diseases  in  which  diagnosis  is  so  readily  made. 
The  combination  of  physical  signs  is  such  that  even  without  a  history  of 
sudden  onset  of  pain  in  the  side  and  dyspnoea,  the  collection  of  air  in  the 
pleural  cavity  can  scarcely  fail  of  recognition.  Such  is  certainly  the  case 
when  fluid  and  air  both  are  present  or  when  the  condition  is  a  complete 
pneumothorax.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  pneumothorax  is  limited  by 
adhesions  or  when,  for  this  or  some  other  reason,  the  distention  of  the  side 
is  not  very  apparent  and  the  heart  and  liver  arc  not  appreciably  displaced, 
the  diagnosis  of  the  condition  may  not  be  easy.  If,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  bell  sound  can  be  elicited  the  nature  of  the  case  is  settled. 

Should  a  metallic  quality  of  the  percussion-note  not  be  perceptible  the 
diagnosis  may  probably  be  arrived  at  by  study  of  the  patient's  general  con- 
dition, i.  e.,  the  recognition  of  some  disease  as  pulmonary  tuberculosis  which 
predisposes  to  pneumothorax,  by  the  detection  of  hyperresonance  over  one 
side  or  over  a  circumscribed  area,  and  by  the  diminution  or  absence  of  breath- 
sounds  over  such  an  area.  If  such  a  combination  exists  in  a  young  person 
in  whom  emphysema  is  not  likely,  the  existence  of  pneumothorax  may  be 
assumed. 

The  following  case  illustrates  how  easy  it  is  for  a  superficial  or  careless 
examiner  to  overlook  a  pneumothorax,  and  it  is  narrated  that  it  may  serx*.  «*& 
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except,  perchance,  it  is  unilateral  which,  in  itself,  is  not  a  frequent  occur- 
rence, (a)  In  emphysema  there  is  no  history  of  sudden  onset  of  pain  and 
dyspnoea,  (b)  If  enlargement  of  the  thorax  exist  this  is  likely  to  be  bilateral 
and  to  display  the  characters  designated  barrel-shaped,  (c)  The  hyper- 
resonance  lacks  the  metallic  quality  of  pneumothorax  and  the  bell  sound  is 
never  present,  (d)  There  is  no  mobility  of  an  area  of  dullness  at  the  base 
of  the  chest  as  in  hydropneumothorax,  and  none  of  the  other  peculiarities  of 
percussion  sometimes  found  in  the  latter  affection,  (e)  The  succussion 
splash  is  never  present  and  there  is  no  metallic  tinkle,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  apt  to  be  rales  of  chronic  bronchitis  at  the  bases.  (/)  There  is  no 
displacement  of  the  heart  to  one  side,  or  of  the  liver  downward. 

(2)  Subphrenic  Abscess. — Under  some  circumstances  this  disease  may 
give  rise  to  difficulty:  (a)  The  history  is  of  some  abdominal  disease,  e.g., 
gastric  ulcer,  periappendicular  abscess,  etc.,  instead  of  some  pulmonary  com- 
plaint, (b)  There  is  no  enlargement  of  the  side  or,  at  the  most,  but  a  very 
inconsiderable  difference  in  the  contour  of  the  affected  half,  (c)  The  heart 
is  not  displaced  to  any  conspicuous  degree,  whereas  the  liver  is  displaced 
downward  often  to  a  considerable  extent,  (d)  Absence  of  cough  and  ex- 
pectoration, (e)  But  little  if  any  dyspnoea  in  consequence  of  pressure. 
(/)  Not  so  considerable  mobility  on  the  part  of  the  abscess  as  shown  by 
percussion,  if,  indeed,  any  difference  in  the  percussion  findings  be  made  by 
change  of  posture,  (g)  Vesicular  breathing  down  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
tympanitic  resonance  due  to  the  abscess  and  below  this  line  entire  absence 
of  breath-sounds,  while  by  forced  inspiration  the  distance  to  which  the 
respiratory  murmur  is  audible  can  probably  be  seen  to  descend  somewhat. 
(h)  Absence  of  the  usual  auscultatory  phenomena  found  in  pneumothorax. 

(3)  Dislocation  Upward  of  the  Stomach. — Such  a  condition,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  simulating  a  left-sided  pneumothorax,  can  only  take  place  when 
the  left  lung  is  atrophied  and  the  diaphragm  is  drawn  upward,  (a)  The 
tympanitic  note  lacks  a  metallic  quality  and  the  bell  sound  is  not  perceptible. 
(b)  The  gurgling  noises  heard  in  the  stomach  do  not  have  the  distinctly 
metallic  quality  of  the  metallic  tinkle  of  pneumothorax,  (c)  There  is  no 
visible  distention  of  the  side,  (d)  The  heart  is  not  so  strongly,  if  at  all, 
displaced  to  the  opposite  half  of  the  chest,  (e)  If  shaking  of  the  patient's 
body  should  produce  a  splashing  sound  this  lacks  the  peculiar  metallic  quality 
of  the  Hippocratic  succussion  splash.  (/)  The  passage  of  the  stomach-tube 
will  probably  settle  the  difficulty. 

(4)  For  the  recognition  of  a  large  phthisical  cavity  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  chapter  on  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

(5)  An  Empyema  Cavity. — (a)  There  is  a  history  of  sudden  rupture  of 
pus  into  a  bronchus  and  of  its  evacuation  through  the  mouth,  (b)  Signs 
of  dyspnoea  and  of  other  pressure-effects  are  all  very  much  less  than  in 
pneumothorax,  (c)  Percussion  and  auscultatory  evidences  of  the  collection 
of  air  and  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  are  very  much  less  distinct,  especially 
the  metallic  quality  of  the  sounds  in  pneumothorax. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  largely  upon  the  cause  of  the  pneumothorax 
and  is  certainly  influenced  by  a  number  of  conditions  residing  in  the  di®^5*2*1- 
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itself.  An  idiopathic  pneumothorax  is  likely  to  be  recovered  from  under 
rest  and  proper  treatment.  A  complete  pneumothorax  in  the  course  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  is  likely  to  prove  fatal  and,  according  to  West,  inside 
of  four  weeks  in  about  90  per  cent  of  the  cases.  Occasionally,  however,  even 
this  sort  of  pneumothorax  may  heal  or  may  be  endured  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  may  be  recovered  from  when  it  is  circumscribed  and  when  the 
perforation  becomes  closed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  carried  for  years 
when  the  communication  is  free  and  when  pressure-effects  are  not  serious. 
It  is  more  likely  also  not  to  entail  disastrous  consequences  when  air  alone 
is  introduced.  When  fluid  also  collects  it  is  apt  to  be  purulent  and  a  pyo- 
pneumothorax may  be  attended  with  severe  constitutional  symptoms,  inde- 
pendent of  those  connected  directly  with  the  local  condition.  Very  great 
intrapleural  pressure  may  result  speedily  in  death  unless  relieved  by  prompt 
treatment. 

Treatment. — In  the  majority  of  cases  of  pneumothorax  the  manage- 
ment must  be  purely  symptomatic.  Pain  must  be  relieved  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  dose  of  morphine.  This  is  preferably  administered  hypodermic- 
ally  since  thereby  its  action  is  the  most  speedy  and  certain.  The  exhibition 
of  this  remedy  has  another  recommendation;  namely,  the  quieting  of  the 
cough  and  the  lessening  of  the  sense  of  dyspneea.  It  also  allays  the  alarm 
which  is  very  naturally  occasioned  by  the  suddenness  and  intensity  with 
which  the  symptoms  arise. 

In  addition  to  this  simple  treatment  the  strength  of  the  individual 
should  be  sustained  and  an  attempt  made  to  rally  the  patient  from  the 
shock  by  the  administration  of  stimulants  and  restoratives.  Ammonia,  cam- 
phor, musk,  whisky,  strychnine  and  digitalis  are  all  suitable  to  this  end. 
In  short,  the  physician  must  meet  the  indications  presented  in  each  case. 
He  can  do  nothing  to  promote  the  closure  and  healing  of  the  perforation 
but  must  content  himself  with  relieving  the  most  urgent  symptoms  and  with 
sustaining  the  powers  of  life  in  the  hope  that,  in  favorable  cases,  the  process 
may  heal  spontaneously. 

Operative  Treatment. — In  those  cases  in  which  life  seems  threatened  by 
the  excessive  pressure  of  the  air  within  the  pleural  cavity,  the  physician 
should  at  once  introduce  a  needle  into  the  side  and  thus  furnish  the  air 
with  a  channel  of  escape.  The  relief  thus  afforded  is  said  to  be  prompt  and 
gratifying.  This  simple  operation  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  urgency 
of  the  symptoms  may  require.  If  pyothorax  be  added  and  produce  grave 
general  symptoms  it  may  necessitate  operative  intervention. 
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Abces  do  fixation,  311. 
Abdomen,  sunken,  503. 
Abortion  in  pneumonia,  273,  279. 
Abortion,  uncontrollable  haemorrhage  after, 

273. 
Abscess,  cerebral,  88,  351,  360. 
cold,  511. 
embolic,  153. 

hepatic,  differentiated  from  pleurisy,  732. 
inframammary,  632. 
miliary,  644. 
of  blastomycosis,  649. 
of  liver,  rupture  of,  671. 
peri-appendicular,  as  cause  of  empyema, 

701. 
pneumonic,  97. 

pulmonary,  148,  167,  260,  344,  463,  639. 
See  also  Pulmonary  Abscess  and  Gan- 
grene. 
bacteriology  of,  344. 
calcification  of,  351. 
caused  by  foreign  body,  130. 
chills  and  sweating  in,  353. 
differentiated  from  bronchiectasis,  87. 
following  metritis,  347. 
from  aspiration  of  foreign  bodies,  348. 
in  pneumonia,  248. 
involving  adjacent  structures,  348. 
of  upper  lobe,  346. 
surgery  of,  359. 
rectal,  348. 
subphrenic,  672,  732. 

differentiated  from  pneumothorax,  769. 
rupture  of,  into  lung  and  bronchi,  672. 
under  the  diaphragm,  175. 
Abscess  cavity,  concealed  by  emphysema, 
395. 
haemorrhage  from,  175. 
obliteration  or  calcification  of,  350. 
of  streptothricosis,  638. 
Acid  intoxication,  222. 
Acidity  of  blood  in  pneumonia,  310. 
Acne,  223. 

Aconite  in  pulmonary  ha?morrhage,  182. 
Acromegaly,  79,  80. 
Actinomyces,  development  of,  625. 
in  a  tooth,  632. 
inhalation  of,  with  grains,  grasses,  straw, 

137. 
inoculation  experiments  with,  625. 
Actinomycosis  of  the  lungs,  624,  732. 
aetiology  of,  625. 
after  sleeping  on  straw,  630. 


Actinomycosis  of  the  lungs,  associated  with 
malaria,  624. 

bronchitic  stage  in,  630. 

broncho-pneumonic,  627,  630. 

diagnosis  of,  633. 

differential  diagnosis  of,  633. 

extension  of  process  in,  628. 

inspection  and  palpation  in,  632. 

modes  of  infection  by,  626. 

morbid  anatomy  of  lungs  in,  627. 

percussion  and  auscultation  in,  632. 

physical  signs  of,  632. 

pleuro-pneumonic,  627. 

post-mortem  findings  in,  628. 

primary  and  secondary,  626. 

prognosis  of,  634. 

sputum  in,  631. 

suppuration  in,  631. 

symptoms  of,  629. 

surgical  treatment  of,  651. 
Adenoid  vegetations,  55,  417,  425. 
Adenitis,  cervical,  preceding  phthisis,  466. 
Adhesions,    between    pleurae    and    medias- 
tinum, 740. 

mediastinal,  148. 

pericardial,  720,  722. 

pleuritic,  43,  44,  90,  240,  368,  394,  639, 
680,693,744. 
calcification  of,  250. 
Adhesive  plaster  strapping,  294. 

for  arrest  of  haemorrhage,  180. 

in  pleurisy,  735. 
Adrenaline  in  pneumonia,  307. 
Adrenaline  injections,  followed  by  sudden 
death,  308. 

into  pleural  sac,  746. 
iEgophony,  727. 
Affusions,  cold,  291. 
After-breath,  537,  656. 
A^e,  as  a  factor  in  asthma,  99. 

in  pneumonia,  relation  of  mortality  to, 
272. 

premature,  appearance  of,  108. 
Aged  persons,  broncho-pneumonia  in,  328. 

pulmonary  tuberculosis  in,  509. 

reaction  of,  to  disease,  509. 
Air,  compressed  or  rarefied,  398. 

escape  of,  into  pleural  cavity,  756. 

expired,  analysis  of,  473. 

impure,  as  cause  of  pneumonia,  319. 

residual,  absorbed  in  the  lungs,  404. 

respired,  bacteria  in,  4. 
Air-accumulation  in  pleural  sac,  763. 
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Air-cells,  ectasia  of,  380. 

Air-emboli,  150. 

Air-hunger,  112,  323,  389,  390,  551,  730. 

Air-passages,  compression  of,  112. 

lower,  bacteria  in,  4. 
Air-pressure,     in    pleural    sac,    dangerous 
degree  of,  761. 
relieved  by  aspiration,  770. 
inspiratory,  381. 
intra-alveolar.  381,  756,  758. 
intrabronchial,  379. 
Air-tubes,   accumulation  of  secretions  in, 
307. 
effects  of  compression  of,  123. 
narrowing  of,  120. 
specific  infection  of,  22. 
ulceration  or  dilatation  of,  166. 
Air-vesicles,  overdistention  of,  385. 
Albumin  in  exudates  and  transudates,  esti- 
mation of,  752. 
in  the  urine,  31. 
Albumin-percentage   in    intrapleural   fluid, 
750,751,752. 
in  various  fluids,  752. 
Albuminuria  in  pleurisy,  711. 

in  pneumonia,  259,  264,  330. 
Alcohol,  abuse  of,  as  a  cause  of  bronchitis,  8. 
as  a  cause  of  consumption,  428,  435, 

569. 
predisposing  to  pneumonia,  198. 
in  broncno-pneumonia,  342. 
in  heart  failure,  305,  306. 
use  of,  in  pneumonia,  304. 
Alcoholics,  delirium  in,  227,  279. 
Alcoholism,  influence  of,  in  pneumonia,  279. 
Altitude,  effect  of,  in  pneumonia,  274. 
in  treatment  of  phthisis,  613,  614. 
Alveolar  dilatation,  381,  398. 
Alveolar  epithelium,  hyperplasia  of,  678. 
Alveoli,  atrophy  of,  381,  399. 
dilatation  of,  387,  389. 
rupture  of,  379. 

as  cause  of  pneumothorax,  756,  758. 
Alvine  discharges,  blood  in.  175. 
American  Climatological  Association,  515, 

557. 
Ammonia,  action  of,  in  tachycardia,  304. 
as  heart  stimulant,  305. 
in  pneumonia,  302. 
Amyl  nitrite  in  asthma,  95,  117. 
Amyloid  degeneration  of  viscera,  489. 
Anaemia,  predisposing  to  tuberculosis,  427. 
cerebral,  152. 
extreme,   from  pulmonary  haemorrhage, 

173. 
in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  483,  492,  519. 
pernicious,  304. 
pulmonary,  143,  145,  177,  386. 
treatment  of,  155. 
Anaesthesia,  local,  729. 
Anaesthesia  in  bronchoscopy,  138. 
Aneurysm,  aortic,  111,  168,  348,  395. 
bursting  of,  753,  754. 
compressing  trachea,  120,  122. 
differentiated  from  asthma,  112. 


Aneurysm,  aortic,  haemorrhage  from,  172. 
occluding  a  bronchus,  70,  122. 
perforation  of,  127. 
simulating  solid  tumor,  695. 

as  cause  of  bronchial  stenosis,  660. 

intrathoracic,  696,  720. 

pulmonary,  162,  163,  181,  449. 

pressure  of,  on  bronchi.  53,  72,  122. 

thoracic,   differentiated   from    neoplasm. 
698. 
haemorrhage  from,  176. 

weeping  of,  168. 
Angiocholitis,  246. 
Animal  food,  caloric  value  of,  594. 
Animals,  cold-blooded,  experiments  in,  619. 

pet,  susceptibility  of,  to  aspergillosis,  635. 

susceptibility  of,  to  tuberculosis,  412. 
Ankles,  incision  of,  in  hydrothorax,  753. 

cedematous,  insertion  of  Southey's  tubes 
in,  753. 
Anorexia  in  tuberculosis,  465,  472,  484,  599. 
Anthracosis,  371. 
Antipneumococcic  serum,  284. 
Antipyretics  in  broncho-pneumonia,  338. 

in  phthisis,  608. 

in  treatment  of  pleurisy,  734. 
Antiseptic  vapors,  inhalation  of,  4,  339. 
Antispitting  laws,  557. 
Antistreptococcic  serum,  617. 
Antitubercle  serum,  617. 
Antituberculosis  societies,  557. 
Aorta,  aneurysm  of,  111,  112,  168,  348,  395. 

arising  from  both  ventricles,  226. 

ascending,  adherent  to  lung  and  sternum, 
632. 

atheroma  of,  385. 

calcification  of,  250. 

massive  aneurysm  of,  695. 

sclerosis  of,  385. 

stenosis  of,  488. 
Apathy  in  senile  pneumonia,  262. 
Apex  of  lung,  retarded  expansion  of,  524. 
Aphonia,  hysterical,  491. 
Apomorphine  as  expectorant,  340,  408. 
Apoplexy,  pulmonary,  148,  150,  168,  318. 
Appendectomy,  330. 

Appendicitis,  acute,  mistaken  for  atypical 
tvphoid,  15. 

following  grippe,  15. 

in  incipient  phthisis,  479. 

preceding  bronchiectasis,  87. 

simulated  by  pneumonia,  267. 

unrecognized,  leading  to  empyema,  84, 87. 
Appetite,  loss  of,  as  precursor  of  asthmatic 
attack,  101. 
in  chronic  bronchitis,  31. 
Application,  sustained,  loss  of  power  of,  457. 
Arctic   explorers,    immunity  of,   to   pneu- 
monia, 192. 
Arteries,  peripheral,  rigidity  of,  20,  29. 
Arteriosclerosis,  9,  250. 
Artery,  bronchial,  aneurysm  of,  161. 

innominate,  perforation  of,  140. 

intercostal,  injury  of,  754. 

occlusion  of,  148. 
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Artery,  pulmonary,  embolism  of,  153. 
erosion  of,  183. 
hypoplasia  of,  226. 
occlusion  and  thrombosis  of,  348. 
rupture  of,  172,  183. 
thoracic,  perforation  of,  753. 
ulceration  of,  181. 
Arthritic  diathesis,  pulmonary  hemorrhage 

in,  168 
Arthritis,  acute,  in  phthisis,  514. 
in  pneumonia,  246. 
of  ankle  and  knee,  80. 
Asafoetida  as  cardiac  stimulant,  307. 
Ascites,  715,  747. 

Asepsis  in  exploratory  puncture,  718. 
Aspergillosis,  634. 
aetiology  of,  634. 
diagnosis  and  prognosis  of,  636. 
morbid  anatomy  of,  635. 
physical  signs  of,  636. 
symptoms  of,  636. 
Aspergillus  fumigatus,  634,  635. 
Asphyxia,  143. 

fatal,  from  haemorrhage,  165. 

from  impaction  of  foreign  body,  130,  131, 

138. 
from  serum  in  air-tubes,  147. 
threatening,  in  asthma,  102,  109. 
in  broncho-pneumonia,  341. 
in  plastic  bronchitis,  50,  54. 
in  spasm  of  the  glottis,  111. 
in  suffocative  catarrh,  324. 
Aspiration,  for  relief  of  dyspnoea,  685. 
of  foreign  body,  128. 
of  pleura,  736,  746. 
Aspiration  pneumonia,  128,  139,  141,  329, 

332,  346,  348,  509. 
Association   for  Study  and  Prevention  of 

Tuberculosis,  413. 
Association  of  American  Physicians,  623. 
Asthma,  aetiology  of,  96,  115. 
age  as  a  factor  in,  99,  115. 
as  a  neurosis,  95. 

as  cause  of  low  position  of  heart,  37. 
bronchial,  9.  29,  30,  33,  92,  100. 

benefits  from  change  of  climate  in,  96. 
breathing  in,  93. 

differentiated  from  impaction  of  foreign 
body,  136. 
from  tracheal  and  bronchial  stenosis, 
127. 
flatulence  and  constipation  in,  101. 
from  reflex  irritation,  97. 
pathogenesis  of,  92. 
preceded  by  urticaria,  95. 
relieved  by  a  journey,  96. 

by  vomiting,  114. 
spastic  contraction  of  diaphragm  in, 
94. 
cardiac,  33,  92,  100. 

differentiated  from  bronchial  asthma, 
113. 
caused  by  dust-inhalation,  33,  107. 
by  nasal  diseases,  97. 
by  vegetable  and  animal  odors,  99. 


Asthma,  combined  with  atelectasis,  75. 

differentiated    from    laryngeal    stenosis 
111. 
from  plastic  bronchitis,  52. 

disturbance  of  nervous  system  in,  102. 

dry  and  moist,  106. 

effect  of  emetics  in,  118. 

following  pneumonia,  107. 

from  pollen  of  plants,  96,  98. 

hay,  98. 

idiopathic,  92. 

influence  of  heredity  in,  96. 
of  locality  in,  96. 
of  mental  impressions  in,  96. 

nervous,  44,  92,  96. 

recurring  attacks  of,  95. 

of  long  standing,  108,  116. 

peptic,  92,  97. 

prognosis  of,  114. 

reflex,  from  wetting  of  feet,  97. 

relieved  by  removal  of  saeptum,  35. 

renal,  92,  100. 

respiration  in,  109. 

spasm  theory  of,  111. 

spasmodic,  of  vasomotor  origin,  94. 

structural  changes  in,  116. 

terminating  in  pneumonia,  109. 

thymic,  92. 

treatment  of,  117. 

uterine,  97. 

with  history  of  chancre,  109. 

with  expectoration  of  small  caste,  47 

with  palpitation,  108. 
Asthma-catarrh,  106. 
Asthma  powders,  117,  118. 
Asthmatic  attack,  abatement  of,  105. 

care  during  periods  free  from,  119. 

contraction  of  muscles  in,  102. 

cough  in,  105. 

diagnosis  of,  111. 

duration  of,  103,  116. 

expectoration  during,  106. 

features  of,  102. 

frequency  of,  116. 

likelihood  of  death  in,  114. 

onset  of,  101. 

position  for  relief  of,  102. 

preceded  by  drowsiness,  101. 

prodromata  of,  101. 

profuse  diuresis  in,  101. 

rales  in,  1 10. 

respiration  in,  103. 

state  of  nervous  system  in,  107. 

state  of  pulse  in,  110. 

symptoms  of,  101. 

temporary  cessation  of,  105. 

treatment  of,  117. 
Asystolism,  295. 

cardiac,  762. 

in  pulmonary  fibrosis,  367. 
Atelectasis,  402. 

acquired,  402. 

aetiology  of,  402. 

auscultation  in,  407. 

caused  by  obstruction,  403. 
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Atelectasis,  caused  by  pleuritic  effusion,  707. 
by  repeated  haemorrhages,  163. 
change  of  climate  in,  408. 
change  of  position  in,  408. 
congenital,  75,  402. 
diagnosis  of,  407. 

differentiated   from   broncho-pneumonia, 
334. 
from  hemorrhagic  infarct,  407. 
from  pleuritic  exudate,  407. 
from  pneumonia,  407. 
from  tumor  of  lung  or  pleura,  407. 
following  bronchitis,  15,  43. 
in  capillary  bronchitis,  314. 
in  catarrhal  pneumonia,  326. 
in  hydrothorax,  403. 
in  tracheal  stenosis,  124. 
morbid  anatomy  of,  404. 
palpation  and  percussion  in,  406. 
physical  signs  of,  406. 
production  of,  336. 
prognosis  in,  407. 
symptoms  of,  405. 
treatment  of,  408. 
Atheroma,  250. 

of  pulmonary  arteries,  385. 
Atmosphere,  bacterial  contamination  of,  7, 
288. 
dusty,  as  cause  of  bronchitis,  7,  10. 

giving  relief  to  asthmatic,  109. 
foggy,  effects  of,  7. 

purity  of,  a  factor  in  cure  of  phthisis,  612. 
Atropia  for  arrest  of  ha>morrhage,  179. 
Atropine  for  pulmonary  tedema,  310. 
Auricle,  left,  enlargement  of,  122. 
right,  of  great  size,  113. 
aspiration  of,  155. 
Auscultation,    after   aspiration    of    foreign 
body,  135. 
after  pulmonary  haemorrhage,  173. 
discovery  of,  1. 
in  a  child,  269. 
in  acute  bronchitis,  23. 
in  bronchial  asthma,  110. 
in  bronchiectasis,  84. 
in  plastic  bronchitis,  52. 
in  pneumonia,  236. 

in  tracheal  and  bronchial  stenosis,  126. 
in  various  stages  of  phthisis,  497. 
Australasia,  prevalence  of  hydatid  disease 

in,  003. 
Axillary  glands,  induration  of,  508. 

Bacilli,    gas-forming,    as    cause    of    pneu- 
mothorax, 757. 

mammalian,  620. 
Bacillus  aureus,  477. 

aureus  and  squamosus,  477. 

inareina  lutea  aurantiaca  and  variagata, 
477. 

cedematis  maligna*,  315. 

of  anthrax,  344. 

of  influenza,  2,  15,  196,  328. 

of  typhoid  fever,  702. 

proteus,  42. 


Bacillus  pyocyaneus,  345,  477,  478. 

racemosu8,  345. 

slow  worm,  619. 

tubercle,  87,  197,  410,  436,  477. 

turtle,  620. 

typhoid,  702. 
Back,  weakness  of  muscles  of,  425. 

pulsating  tumor  on,  721. 
Bacteremia,  470. 
Bacteria,  as  the  cause  of  bronchitis,  2. 

as  cause  of  broncho-pneumonia,  319. 

as  cause  of  pleuritis,  701. 

conveyed  by  the  blood,  165. 

in  the  atmosphere,  7,  189. 

in  mouths  of  the  healthy,  190. 

in  respired  air,  4. 

in  sputum  of  bronchitis,  17,  27. 

in  water,  195. 

of    syphilis    and    phthisis,     antagonism 
between,  515. 

swallowed  with  foreign  body,  128,  130. 

varying  virulence  of,  253. 
Bactericidal    property    of     nasal     mucous 

membrane,  4. 
Bacterium  coli  commune,  345. 
Balcony,  use  of,  by  consumptive,  581. 
Bandages,  of  steel  and  rubber,  399. 

Priessnitz,  58,  339,  599,  608. 
Baths,  cold,  in  pneumonia,  293. 
tonic  effects  of,  568. 

in  phthisis,  591,  592. 
Bed-covering  in  pneumonia,  290,  293. 
Bedsores,  732. 

Bell  or  coin  sound  in  pneumothorax,  767. 
Bereker  inhaler,  64. 

Bettmann's  classification   of  plastic   bron- 
chitis, 46. 
Biermer's  change  of  pitch,  766. 
Bile,  secretion  and  elimination  of,  246. 
Biliary  ducts,  affection  of,  246. 

inflammatory  obstruction  of,  246. 
Bilirubin  in  expectorate,  667,  670. 
Birds,  infected  by  tuberculosis,  412. 
Blastomycctcs,  cultures  of,  644. 

in  sputum,  644. 
Blastomycosis,  642. 

aetiology  of,  644. 

cough  and  expectoration  in,  647. 

course  and  duration  of,  648. 

cutaneous,  644,  645,  650. 

diagnosis  of,  649. 

fever,  chills,  and  sweating  in,  648. 

f;eneralized,  642,  645. 
ungs  the  primary  seat  of,  645. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  646. 

physical  signs  of,  649. 

prognosis  and  treatment  of,  650. 

symptoms  of,  647. 
Bleb,  pulmonary,  bursting  of,  756. 
Bleeders,  170. 
Bloating  after  meals,  29. 
Blood,  as  a  carrier  of  infection,  165. 

aspirated  into  bronchioles,  165. 

capillary  extravasations  of,  666. 

characteristics  of,  in  pneumonia,  222. 
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Blood,  coagulability  of,  222. 

counteraction  of  acidity  of,  310. 

depraved  states  of,  169. 

diminished  alkalinity  of,  222. 

examination  of,  468. 
in  tuberculosis,  519. 

in  pleural  sac,  753. 

in  sputa,  476. 

opsonic  power  of  615,  617,  622. 

oxygenation  of,  390. 

richness  of,  in  albumin,  752. 

state  of,  in  tuberculosis,  481. 

toxicity  of,  222. 

vomited,  characteristics  of,  175. 
Bloodletting  in  pneumonia,  282,  286. 

in  pulmonary  hyperemia,  155. 
Blood-clots,   distinguished   from   bronchial 
casts,  53. 

forked,  175. 
Blood-count,  in  pleurisy,  711. 
Blood-pressure,    during   asthmatic   attack, 
105,  107. 

effect  of  musk,  caffeine,  and  strychnine 
upon,  303. 

increase  of,  31. 

in  the  right  heart,  32. 

maintenance  of,  297. 

stimulation  of,  303. 

within  pulmonary  circuit,  163. 
Blood-smears  in  pneumonia,  237. 
Blood-vessels,  in  a  state  of  paresis,  6. 

kinking  of,  708. 
Blue  baby,  113. 
Blushing,  cause  of,  96. 
Body-heat,  abstraction  of,  6. 

radiation  of,  290,  293. 
Body-surface,  coldness  of,  307. 
Boils  in  pneumonia,  223,  224,  232. 
Bone,  hypertrophy  of,  79. 
from  periostitis,  80. 

tul>ercuIosis  of,  425,  435,  481,  514. 
Bones,  aching  in,  16,  262. 

crushing  of,  153. 
Bovine  lung  showing  actinomycosis,  627. 
Bovine  tuberculosis,  413,  418,  436. 

communicabilitv  of,  to  man,  419. 

eradication  of,  in  Denmark,  563. 

transmission  of,  414. 
Bowel,  paralysis  of,  225. 

ulceration  of,  486. 
Brain,  abscess  of,  80,  88,  351,  360. 

bacteria  in,  243. 

circulatory  disturbance  within,  227. 

feeble  circulation  in,  264. 

ischaemia  of,  228. 

state  of,  in  pneumonia,  264. 

toxaemia  of,  264. 
Brain-irritation,  toxic,  277. 
Brandy,  use  of,  in  pneumonia,  303. 
Breast,  infected  by  tuberculous  mother,  417. 
Breath,  fcetor  of,  326,  354,  &56. 

shortness  of,  20,  29. 
Breath-sounds,  adventitious,  110,  236. 

bronchial,  268,  269. 

broncho  vesicular,  44,  234. 


Breath-sounds,  coin  or  bell,  764,  766,  767. 

in  bronchitis,  42. 

in  hydatid  disease  of  the  lungs,  665. 

in  hydrothorax,  749. 

in  pneumonia,  731. 

in  pneumothorax,  764. 

splashing,  764. 

tubular,  85. 
Breathing,  amphoric,  84,  86,  537,  760. 
in  pneumothorax,  760. 

asthmatic,  103. 

bronchial,  325. 

catch  in,  30. 

cavernous,  537. 

clicking,  280. 

stertorous,  53,  242,  263. 

tubular,  84,  86. 
Breathing  exercises,  370,  739. 
Bright's  disease  in  an  asthmatic,  33. 

in  pneumonia,  279. 
Bromine  as  a  cause  of  bronchitis,  8. 
Bronchi,  abnormal  sensibility  of,  97. 

cicatricial  contraction  of,  71. 

comparative  relations  of,  129. 

dilatation  of,  71,  130,  134,  249. 

diseases  of,  1. 

foreign  bodies  in,  71,  72,  128,  130,  134. 
morbid  anatomy  due  to,  128. 
treatment  of,  137. 

illumination  of,  134,  136. 

increased  air-pressure  in,  69,  70. 

metal  cast  of,  106. 

permanent  congestion  of,  116. 

temporary  distention  of,  70. 
Bronchial  asthma,  92.     See  Asthma,  6ron- 

chial. 
Bronchial  catarrh,  chronic,  9,  25. 
blood-tinged  sputa  in,  166. 

syphilitic,  653. 
Bronchial  congestion,  94. 
Bronchial  gland  area,  126. 
Bronchial  gland,  calcified,  141. 
Bronchial  glands,  tuberculosis  of,  415. 
Bronchial  mucosa,  congestion  of,  168. 

hypenemia  of,  95,  105. 

irntation  of,  132. 
Bronchial  secretions,  decomposition  of,  326. 

retention  of,  348. 
Bronchial  spasm,  92. 
Bronchial  stenosis,  112,  120,  690. 

aetiology  of,  120. 

caused  by  aortic  aneurysm,  122. 

differentiated  from  asthma,  112. 

extrinsic  causes  of,  121. 

from  tumors,  122. 

intrinsic  causes  of,  122. 

produced  by  fibrous  tissue,  72. 

syphilitic,  70,  72. 
Bronchial  tree,  expectoration  of  branching 

casts  of,  46,  47. 
Bronchial  tubes,  dilated,  resembling  fingers 
of  a  glove,  82. 

finer,  affection  of,  24. 

obliteration  of,  72. 

obstruction  of,  245,  257. 
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Bronchial  wall,  laceration  of,  131,  756. 
Bronchiectases,  multiple,  326. 
Bronchiectasis,  69,  348. 
aetiology  of,  72. 
as  a  chronic  disease,  78. 
as  beginning  of  gangrene,  167. 
as    cause    of    pulmonary    haemorrhage, 

166. 
associated  with  bronchitis,  69,  72. 

with  pulmonary  fibrosis,  363. 
atelectatic,  76. 

caused  by  impacted  ten-cent  piece,  134. 
character  of  cough  in,  76. 
chills  and  sweats  in,  78. 
climatothcrapy  in,  91. 
clubbing  of  fingers  and  toes  in,  79. 
combined  with  cirrhosis  of  lung,  365. 

with  septicaemia,  91. 
complications  of,  80,  88. 
condition  of  lung  in,  74. 
congenital,  73. 
creosote  vapor-baths  in,  89. 
cyanosis  in,  78. 
cylindrical,  73,  75,  82,  86. 
diagnosis  of,  84. 
different iated  from  abscess,  357. 

from  bronchorrhoea,  38. 

from  empyema,  87. 

from  gangrene,  357. 

from  putrid  bronchitis,  86. 

from  tuberculous  cavity,  87. 
due  to  bronchial  stenosis,  130. 
emaciation  in,  78. 
expectoration  in,  76. 
fusiform,  73. 
haemorrhage  in,  77. 
in  bronchitis,  13. 
in  cirrhosis  of  the  lungs,  10. 
in  young  children,  80,  81 ,  82. 
marked  dyspnoea  in,  77. 
mechanical  treatment  of,  89. 
moniliform,  73,  85,  86. 
morbid  anatomy  of,  73. 
nummular  sputum  in,  477. 
operative  treatment  of,  84. 
pathogenesis  of,  69. 
physical  signs  of,  82. 
prognosis  in,  88. 
pyrexia  in,  29,  78. 

rupturing  of,  into  pleural  cavity,  80. 
sacculated,  73,  83,  84. 
slight  causative  influence  of  age  and  sex 

in,  73. 
surgical  treatment  of,  84,  85,  90. 
symptoms  of,  76. 

table  of  affections  associated  with,  72. 
tapping  and  draining  of,  90. 
therapy  of,  88. 
value  of  anamnesis  in,  84. 
various  hypotheses  concerning.  69. 
Bronchioles,  inflammation  of,  266. 
neuromuscular  paralysis  of,  387. 
spiral  arrangement  of,  106. 
stenosis  of,  93,  95. 
Bronchostenosis  ecchondrotica,  123. 


Bronchitis,  1. 
acute,  14,  17. 

character  of  rales  in,  18,  20,  22,  24. 
combined    with    bronchial    dilatattor 

72,80. 
cured  by  antiseptic  inhalations,  4. 
diagnosis  of,  23. 

differentiated  from  incipient  pulmonar 
tuberculosis,  23. 
from  pneumonia,  23. 
duration  and  termination  of,  21. 
early  treatment  of,  336. 
following  asthma,  109. 
general  therapeutics  of,  57. 
in  a  case  suffering  from  cardiac  disease 

18. 
in  children,  4,  56. 
in  the  aged,  24. 

inflammatory  hypersemia  in,  17. 
mixed  infection  in,  4. 
physical  signs  of,  22. 
prognosis  of,  23. 
recurrences  of,  22. 
symptoms  of,  14. 
treatment  of,  abortive,  56. 
by  change  of  climate,  62. 
by  derivative  measures,  56,  57. 
by  expectorants,  60. 
by  hydrotherapy,  58. 
by  inhalations,  60,  63. 
by  sedatives,  57. 
by  stimulating  measures,  58. 
aetiology  of,  2. 
as  cause  of  haemoptysis,  166. 

of  pulmonary  cirrhosis,  364. 
asthmatic,  inhalations  in,  63,  64. 
simulating  tuberculosis,  34. 
treatment  of,  34. 
attending  pulmonary  diseases,  9. 
bacterial  origin  of,  2. 
capillary,  14,  22,  42,  313,  314.  380.     See 

also  Broncho-pneumonia. 
cardio-vascular  changes  in,  21. 
caused  by  chemical  irritants,  7. 
by  fog,  7. 

by  inhalation  of  dust,    10.     See  also 
Dust. 
chronic,  aetiology  of,  4. 
anatomical  changes  in,  12. 
associated  with  emphysema,  100,  384. 
asthmatic  form  of,  33. 
auscultation  in,  42. 
bacteria  found  in  sputum  of,  25. 
character  of  rales  in,  42. 
circulatory  disturbance  in,  31. 
climatic  influence  upon,  66. 
combined  with  asthma,  104. 
with  emphysema,  84,  396. 
complications  of,  44. 
cured  by  use  of  respirator,  65. 
diagnosis  of,  43. 

differentiated  from  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, 43. 
digestive  disorders  in,  30. 
expectoration  in,  26,  27. 
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Bronchitis,  chronic,  general  hygiene  in,  65. 

in  young  children,  81. 

inhalations  in,  63. 

mode  of  development  of,  26,  28. 

nonspecific,  26. 

of  the  capillary  tubes,  14,  22,  42,  313, 
314,  380. 

of  the  finer  tubes,  81,  321,  327. 

percussion  in,  42. 

physical  signs  of,  42. 

prognosis  in,  44. 

simulating  tuberculosis,  2. 

treatment  of,  62,  67. 

varieties  of,  25,  33. 
climatic  treatment  of,  25. 
combined  with  atelectasis  and  pneumonia, 

20. 
conditions  predisposing  to,  5. 
croupous.     See  bronchitis,  plastic,  46. 
dry,  in  women,  37. 
eosinophilic,  27. 
extension  of,  5. 

fibrinous,  46,  47,  691 .     See  also  Bronchitis, 
plastic. 

general  management  of,  68. 

occurring  in  sewer-laborers,  47. 

treatment  of,  68. 
following  exposure,  5,  16. 

local  irritation,  6. 

mitral  disease,  8. 
foetid  or  putrid,  5,  12,  38,  40,  87,  357. 

inhalations  of  terebene  in,  64. 
from  abuse  of  alcohol,  8. 
from  impacted  foreign  body,  134. 
from  inhalation  of  gas  and  smoke,  194. 

of  tobacco  smoke,  8. 
from  sudden  chilling  of  body,  6,  16. 
generalized,  20. 

gravity  of,  in  the  elderly,  19,  20,  21. 
haemoptysis  in,  166. 
in  children,  change  of  position  in,  336. 

treatment  of,  56. 
Koht's  experiments  in,  17. 
morbid  anatomy  of,  12. 
nonspecific,  3,  16. 
occurring  in  diphtheria,  2. 

in  pneumonia,  245,  278. 
of  finer  tubes,  81,  321,327. 

as  cause  of  emphysema,  393. 
of  hematogenous  origin,  2. 
plastic,  46. 

aetiology  of,  47. 

combined  with  tuberculosis,  53. 

dangers  of,  54. 

diagnosis  of,  52. 

differentiated  from  acute  pneumonia, 
52. 
from  bronchial  asthma,  52. 
from  compression  of  a  bronchus  by 

tumor  or  aneurysm,  52. 
from  pneumothorax,  52. 
from    stenosis    of    the    larynx    or 
trachea,  52. 

due  to  bacterial  influence,  47. 
to  inhalation  of  ammonia,  47. 


Bronchitis,  plastic,  due  to  hot  smoke,  47. 
to  sudden  chilling,  47. 
fatal  complications  of,  54. 
morbid  anatomy  of,  48. 
necropsies  in,  48. 
occurring  in  pneumonia,  47. 
physical  signs  of,  51. 
primary  and  secondary,  46. 
prognosis  of,  54. 
rales  in,  50. 
rarity  of,  46. 
recurrent  form  of,  50. 
respiration  in,  50. 
signs  of,  within  the  lungs,  53. 
svmptoms  of,  50. 
threatening  asphyxia  in,  50,  54. 
typical  case  of,  in  a  beer  bottler,  51. 
varieties  of,  46. 
preceding  tuberculosis,  465. 
prophylaxis  of,  55. 
pseudo-membranous,  46. 
relation  of,  to  broncho-pneumonia,  314. 
specific,  1,  2,  25,  701. 
temperature  in,  16. 
various  forms  of,  1. 
vulnerability  of  children  to,  10. 

of  the  aged  to,  10. 
with  atelectasis,  330. 
with  chronic  myocarditis,  22. 
with  fever,  4. 
Bronchitis  fibrinosa,  49. 
Bronchitis  pseudo-membranacea  mucinosa, 

49. 
Bronchitis  sicca,  37. 
Bronchophony,  329,  407,  500,  527. 
Broncho-pneumonia,  acute,  313. 
aetiology  of,  313. 
as  cause  of  bronchiectasis,  69. 

of  pneumothorax,  756. 
aspiration  theory  of,  316,  317,  318. 
associated  with  acute  bronchitis,  14. 

with  bronchiectasis,  80. 
auscultation  in,  332. 
bacteriology  of,  319. 
causes  of,  335. 
change  of  climate  in,  343. 
complications  of,  332. 
course  and  termination  of,  333. 
cyanosis  in,  327. 
diagnosis  of,  333. 
differential  diagnosis  of,  333. 
differentiated  from  acute  lobar  pneu- 
monia, 321. 
fibrosis  in,  362. 

following  acute  infectious  diseases,  315, 
323,  335. 
bums,  317. 
from  inhaling  charcoal  fumes,  330. 
gas,  194,  317. 
smoke,  194,  317.  331. 
from  swallowing  of  foreign  body,  132. 
history  in,  333. 
in  infancv,  313. 

in  the  aged,  313,  314,  327,  509. 
influence  of  constitution  upon,  335. 
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Broil  h-k-pi monift,  acute,   invwin' 

-Vlll|>1(1lll>*  of 

kidney  condition  in, 

mistaken  for  fibrinous  pneumonia 

morbid  anatomy  *>f,  320. 

mortality  of,  332, 

nervoui  phenomena  in.  323. 

occurrence  of  whoopmg-oongb  in,  3l."». 

of  upper  lobe,  608 

physical  ngni  of.  331 . 

|m  wit  -mortem  finaingg  in.  881. 

prpdisjmsinir  i-msrs  nft  313,  315,  316, 

primary,  88. 

UriH-csfftcj*  in,  821  • 

pTQgnfn&fl  in.  335. 

prophylaxis  of,  330. 

prosl  nit  inn  in.  .127. 

relapses  in,  8*7. 
rymptoms  of, 
temperature  ».  32ft,  84 1. 

1 1  rmihutions  ofT  332. 
therapy  of,  837. 

threatening  asphyxia  in,  841. 
treatment  of,  aSn. 
by  antipyretics,  338. 
by  counter-irritants,  389. 

\*y  e tics,  341. 

by  expectorants,  3  hi. 
I«v  inhalations,  339. 
by  sedatives,  311. 
by  stimulants,  342, 
by  tui sirs.  341, 
acute  confluent .  241 . 
ucute  i  uberculous,  I  Hi 
chronic.  332.  342, 

<-  tuberculous,  462. 
in  children,  21  U3,  332, 

clinical  pietun 
mortality  of,  81 
prevenl  ion  of, 
secondary,  323,  324  164,608, 

subacute*  332,342. 
tronchorrhiea,  diagnosis  of,  38, 
ironcliorrhoyu  sen  «a,  38, 
bronchoscopy,  120,  134,  136    I  ;^ 

it ►hotoniy,  137,  138. 

Ironchus,  cane*  nous  infiltration  of,  691. 
compression  of,  I  -in. 
hydropic  distention  of,  7o. 
impaction  <ii  toy  whistle  in,  I 
main,  torn  in  two,  756, 
occlusion  of,  693. 
perforation  of,  127.  1  Hi. 
aetiology  of,  1  W, 
l,v  carcinoma,  1 10,  l  IK 
diagnosis  of,  141. 
pathology  and  symptoms  of,  1  UK 
prognosis  and  treatment  in,  l  l- 
rupture  of,  into  pleural  cavity,  756, 
sarcoma  nodules  in,  680. 
si iimp  uf,  projecting  into  pleural  cavity, 

768. 
tumor  of,  690,  691. 
wall  of,  traction  mi,  71. 
ulceration  of,  75. 
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712.      Chest,  examination  of,  in  a  child,  322. 

exploratory  puncture  of,  239,  240,  243, 
257,  359,  639,  695. 

flattening  of,  524. 

injury  of,  756. 

inspection  of,  in  bronchiectasis,  82. 
Ircn,  measurement  of,  424,  670. 

mechanical  pressure  in,  symptoms  due  to, 
687. 

perforating  wound  of,  349. 

pterygoid,  494. 

puncture  of,  674. 

tightness  in,  16. 

wound  of,  as  cause  of  hemothorax,  753, 
754. 
Chest  of  child,  compared  with  that  of  adult , 

506. 
Chest  sound,  of  wooden  quality,  83. 

tympanitic,  83. 
Chest-wall,  bulging  of,  692,  695,  763,  765. 
from  hydatids,  670. 

elasticity  of,  761. 

fistulous  opening  in,  512,  632. 

injury  to,  356,  754. 

necrosis  of,  732. 

retraction  of,  82,  158,  368,  502,  745,  746. 
Chicago,  lodging-houses  of,  consumption  in, 
433. 

sweatshops  of,  434,  447. 

tuberculosis  in,  429,  431. 
Childbearing  by  tuberculous  women,  416. 

loss  of  vitality  from,  273. 
Childbirth,  as  cause  of  emphysema,  379. 

followed  by  pneumonic  phthisis,  548. 
Children,  bathing  of,  in  pneumonia,  337. 

broncho-pneumonia  in,  313,  322. 

cachectic,  323. 

"dopeyness  "  in,  266,  268. 

immunization    of,    against    tuberculosis, 
623. 

intestinal  tul>erculosis  in,  418. 

percussion  in,  331. 

pleurisy  in,  700,  721. 

protection  of,  from  tul)erculou8  infection, 
565. 

recuperative  power  of,  82. 

treatment  of  bronchitis  in,  56,  60,  61. 

tulxTCiilosis  in,  419,  504,  505.  508. 

tuberculous  pneumonia  in,  440. 

unilateral  prominence  of  chest  in,  713. 
Chills,  nocturnal,  133. 
Chittenden  on  forced  feeding,  593. 
Chloride  of  calcium  in  hemorrhage,  181. 
Chloride   of  sodium,    retention   of,   in   the 

.system,  747. 
Chlorides  in  pneumonic  sputum,  218. 

in  urine,  diminution  of,  228. 
393,       Chloroform  in  asthma,  117. 

Chlorosis  associated  with  pneumonia,  273, 
281. 

with  tul)erculosis,  427. 
Choroid,  miliary  tubercles  in,  551. 
Cigarette  smoking,  8,  1 1 . 

as  predisposing  to  consumption,  569. 
Cigarmakers,  disease  among,  373. 
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Cigarmakers'  Unions,  sanitary  regulations 

of,  559. 
Circulation,  collateral,  149,  490. 

dissemination  of  bacilli  into,  504,  505. 
disturbance  of,  31,  143,  390. 
in  pulmonary  cirrhosis,  369. 
treatment  of,  154. 
effect  of  pneumonia  on,  275,  296. 
feeble,  as  cause  of  sweating,  488. 
mechanical  interference  with,  5. 
pulmonary,  386. 
Circulatory  disturbance  in   bronchiectasis, 

80. 
Circulatory  system  in  tuberculosis,  478. 
Cirrhosis,  hepatic,  in  pneumonia,  246,  279. 
transudates  and  exudates  in,  750. 
of  the  lung,  362.    See  also  Pneumonia, 
chronic  interstitial. 
letiology  of,  362. 
as  cause  of  bronchiectases,  82. 
diagnosis  of,  368. 

following  broncho-pneumonia,  365. 
haemoptysis  in,  166. 
morbid  anatomy  of,  364. 
originating  in  pleurisy  or  pneumonia, 

85. 
physical  signs  in,  367. 
prognosis  in,  368. 
symptoms  of,  365. 
treatment  of,  369. 
with  bronchiectasis,  656. 
with  deformity  of  thorax,  742. 
of  pleuritic  origin,  81. 
City  people,  invigorating  exercises  for,  568. 
Clavicle,  removal  of,  683. 

unilateral  prominence  of,  494. 
Climate,  advantages  of,  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia,   West   Indies,   and   on   Gulf 
Coast,  66. 
as  a  cause  of  bronchitis,  1 1 . 
change  of,  343,  360,  400,  614. 
in  asthma,  96,  119. 
in  bronchitis,  62. 
in  consumption,  459. 
indications  for,  613. 
Climatotherapy  of  phthisis,  612. 
Cloth,  life  of  bacteria  upon,  189. 
Clothing,  changing  of,  in  pneumonia,  290, 
292,  293. 
infection  of,  in  sweatshops,  434. 
of  consumptive,  disinfection  of,  603. 
proper  importance  of,  56. 
Coal  miners,  carbon  in  the  lungs  of,  371. 
Coal  miners'  phthisis,  377. 
Coal-tar  antipyretics,  291. 
Cocillana  in  treatment  of  bronchitis,  61. 
Cod-liver  oil,  401. 

effects  of,  61 . 
Coffee  in  pneumonia,  300. 
Coin,  impaction  of,  in  bronchus,  134. 
Coin  sound  in  pneumothorax,  764. 
Cold,  a,  contraction  of,  6. 
in  the  head,  5. 
on  the  chest,  22,  289. 
Cold  air,  sensitiveness  to,  584,  591. 


Cold  air,  when  dangerous,  192. 

Cold  applications  in  bronchitis,  58,  59. 

in  pneumonia,  291. 
Cold,  as  antipyretic,  338. 

exposure  to,  as  cause  of  pleuritis,  700. 
as  cause  of  pneumonia,  192. 
Cold  baths,  beneficial  effect  of,  715. 
Cold  compresses,  59,  339. 

for  arrest  of  haemorrhage,  178. 

in  pulmonary  hyperaemia,  1 55. 
Cold  pack,  291. 

in  pneumonia,  338. 
Cold  rub,  tonic  effect  of,  568. 
Cold  shower-bath  to  nape  of  neck,  408. 
Cold  water,  use  of,  as  cause  of  asthma,  97. 
Collapse,  in  atelectasis,  334. 

in  pneumonia,  307. 

lobular,  23. 

of  the  newborn,  402,  405. 

postcritical,  281. 

pulmonary,  165. 

shown  by  temperature,  275. 

treatment  of,  156. 
Collective  Investigation  Committee,  229. 
Colon,  flushing  of,  97. 

fungus  in  mucous  lining  of,  630. 
Colon  bacillus,  702: 

Colorado,  climate  of,  for  relief  of  asthma,  37. 
Coma  in  pneumonia,  277. 

predisposing  to  broncho-pneumonia,  318. 
Coma  vigil,  260,  279. 
Compressed-air  apparatus,  398. 
Congestion,  bronchial,  37. 

hypostatic,  114,  261,  262. 

pulmonary,  749. 
Congress    for   Tuberculosis   at    London   in 

1901,  412. 
Connective-tissue  sclerosis,  375. 
Constipation,  as  cause  of  asthma,  97. 

from  hyperacidity,  485. 

in  bronchitis,  31. 

in  phthisis,  608. 

preceding  asthmatic  attack,  101. 
Constitution,  congenital  weakness  of,  423. 

mental  and  emotional,  491. 
Consumption,  galloping,  442,  548. 

lingering,  544. 

occurrence  of,  among  cigarmakers,  373. 

proper  use  of  the  term,  454. 

pulmonary,  409.     See  also  Tuberculosis, 
pulmonary. 
Consumptive,  exercise  for,  583. 

methods  of  housing  for,  579. 

poor,  outdoor  life  for,  583. 

tent  for,  579. 

working  capacity  of,  575. 
Consumptives,  State  hospitals  and  sanatoria 

for,  562. 
Contracting  a  cold,  processes  involved  in,  6. 
Conveyances,  public,  disinfection  of,  558. 
Convulsions,  epileptiform,  278. 

from  otitis  media,  245. 

in  broncho-pneumonia,  323. 

in  pneumonia.  267,  268,  277. 
Copper  dust,  inhalation  of,  373. 
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Coronary  arteries,  defective,  144. 
Coronary  artery,  constriction  of,  308. 
Coronary  vessels,  sclerosis  of,  31. 
Corporations,  disregard  of  public  health  by, 

559. 
Corpulence  due  to  confectionery,  107. 
Coryza,  acute,  15. 

from  exposure,  5. 

in  asthma,  98. 
Cotton  dust,  inhalation  of,  373. 
Cotton  jacket  in  pneumonia,  290,  294. 
Cough,  chronic,  in  the  gouty,  37. 

control  of,  606. 

exciting  of,  by  foreign  body,  131. 

impediment  to,  390. 

in  bronchitis,  14,  16,  17,  26. 

in  broncho-pneumonia,  324. 

in  pneumonia,  217. 

increased  by  nervousness,  475. 

laceration  of  lungs  from,  158. 

preceding  haemorrhage,  174. 

producing  pain,  29. 

reflex,  17,  65. 

retching,  27. 

spasmodic,  17. 

upon  lying  down,  475. 
Countenance,  pinched,  307. 
Counter-irritation,  339. 
Cow's  milk,  contaminating  of,  by  tuberculous 
nurse,  436. 

infection  of,  412,  419,  487. 
tuberculous,  436,  504,  563. 
Cows,  tuberculin  test  in,  564. 
Cracked-pot  resonance,  23. 
Cranium,  tubercle  within,  491. 
Creosote  in  broncho-pneumonia,  339. 

in  pneumonia,  282,  287. 

in  the  treatment  of  phthisis,  610. 

inhalations  of,  SS. 

vapor-baths  of,  88. 
Cresoline  lamp,  use  of,  60. 
Crisis    in    pneumonia,    diverse   views   con- 
cerning, 229. 
Croup,  membranous,  111. 
Crusade  against  tuberculosis,  556. 
Cultures  from  foetid  sputum,  42. 
Cupping  in  broncho-pneumonia,  339. 

in  pneumonia,  286,  308. 
Curschmann's  spirals,  95,  104,  106,  107. 
Cuspidors,  compulsory  use  of,  559,  604. 
Cyanosis,  505. 

as  sign  of  circulatory  failure,  276. 

from  air-pressure  in  pleural  sac,  761. 

from  coughing,  37. 

in  acute  bronchitis,  24. 

in  broncho-pneumonia,  325,  336. 

in  children,  81,  267. 

in  pneumonia,  276,  295,  306,  308,  309. 
Cyrtometry,  670,  724. 
Cyst  of  the  chest  wall,  673. 
Cystoadenocarcinoma,  686. 
Cyto-diagnosis,  694. 

Dairy  herds,  government  control  of,  414, 
435. 
51 


Dairy  products,  caloric  value  of,  596. 
Dampness  as  cause  of  consumption,  432. 
Death-benefits  in  cases  of  tuberculosis,  561. 
Debility  in  bronchiectatic  children,  81. 
Deglutition  pneumonia,  319,  333,  348. 
Delirium  in  chronic  bronchitis,  31. 

in  pneumonia,  227,  242,  279. 

in  tuberculosis,  491. 

low  and  muttering,  227. 

of  exhaustion,  209,  227,  294. 

postcritical,  295. 

toxaamic,  227. 

violent,  227. 
Delirium  tremens  masking  pneumonia,  257. 
Demulcent  drinks.  340. 
Denver  as  a  health  resort,  579. 

Association  Health  Farms  of,  579. 
Dermo^raphia,  118. 
Dettweiler  sputum-cup,  605. 
Deutcro-albumose,  493. 
Dextrocardia,  365,  366,  768. 
Diabetes    associated    with    actinomycosis, 

628. 
Diabetes   mellitus,   predisposing   to   pneu- 
monia, 197. 
Diaphoretics  in  pneumonia,  338. 
Diaphragm,  contraction  of,  93,  110. 

descent  of,  110. 

excursion  of,  394,  524. 
abolition  of,  742. 

fixation  of,  722. 

inflammation  of,  215. 

position  of,  dependent  upon  pulmonary 
circulation,  386. 
lowered  and  stationary,  394. 
Diaphragmatic  pleurisy,  diagnosis  of,  730. 
See  also  Pleurisy,  diaphragmatic. 

exudate  of,  722. 

symptoms  of,  722. 
Diarrhoea  in  pneumonia,  278,  295. 

in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  464,  486,  609. 

septic,  224,  278,  295. 

tuberculous,  in  children,  507. 
Diathesis,  arthritic,  168. 

hajmorrhagic,  170. 

tuberculous,  421    423,  436. 
as  untenable  theory,  563. 
Diazo-reaction,  334,  492,  650. 

in  miliary  tuberculosis,  552. 
Diet,  indiscretions  in,  107,  108. 

in  pneumonia,  290. 

of  proteids,  594. 

vegetarian,  594,  597. 
Dietary  of  the  consumptive,  593,  600. 

liquids  in,  602. 
Dieulafoy's  experiments  on  the  tonsils,  417. 
Differentiator,  398,  399. 
Digestion,  disturbance  of,  541. 
in  chronic  bronchitis,  30. 

functional  inactivity  of,  518. 

state  of,  in  pneumonia,  224. 
in  tuberculosis,  484. 
Digestive  disorders,  treatment  of,  608. 
Digitalis,  fat-free  tincture  of,  298. 

in  broncho-pneumonia,  342. 
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Digitalis,  in  heart  disease,  296,  297. 
in  pneumonia,  296. 

contraindications  of,  297,  298. 
in  pulmonary  haemorrhage,  183. 
Digitalone,  in  pneumonia,  298,  302. 
Diphtheria,  accompanied  by  bronchitis,  2. 
as  cause  of  broncho-pneumonia,  315,  320. 
bacillus  of,  702. 
laryngotracheal,  48. 
masked,  47. 
Dipiococcus  catarrhalis,  4. 
Diplococcus  lanceclatus,  186,  188,  258,  266. 
Dipiococcus  of  pneumonia,  4,  221,  238,  283, 

319,701. 
Disinfection  in  consumption,  603. 
Dissipation,  as  cause  of  tuberculosis,  428, 
569. 
effects  of,  in  phthisis,  542. 
Distomum  pulmonalis,  169. 
Dittrich's  plugs,  39,  41,  77,  87,  355. 
Diuresis,  profuse,  in  asthma,  101. 

removal  of  toxins  bv,  311. 
Diuretics,  use  of,  in  pleurisy,  736. 
"  Dopeyness  "  in  children,  266,  268. 
Dorsal  decubitus,  as  a  cause  of  dyspnoea, 

112. 
Dover's  powder  in  bronchitis,  56,  57. 
Drainage,  defective,  432. 
Draughts,  avoidance  of,  55. 
of  cold  air  as  cause  of  bronchitis,  6,  16. 
prevention  of,  566. 
Drinking-cups,  contamination  of,  191. 
Dropsy,  abdominal,  751. 
enormous,  of  lower  part  of  body,  751,  752. 
general,  747,  749. 

with  pleuritic  effusion,  752. 
Drowning,  partial,  as  cause  of  pneumonia, 
195. 
resuscitation  from,  329. 
Drowsiness,  as  a  symptom,  24. 

preceding  asthmatic  attack,  101. 
Duodenitis,  246. 

Dust,  conveyance  of  echinococcus  in,  663. 
effect  of,  in  bronchitis,  67. 
inhalation  of,  as  a  cause  of  disease,  10,  33, 
107,  193,  194,  371,  373,  374,  421. 
changes  produced  by,  374. 
symptoms  of,  375. 
injurious  effect  of,  373,  572. 
tuberculous  sputa  in,  415. 
Dyspepsia,     associated     with     hyperchlor- 
hvdria,  518. 
caused  by  pulmonary  neoplasm,  682,  689. 
nervous,  465. 
DyspiKea,  22. 

accompanied  by  clicking  noise,  280. 
as  symptom  of  bronchiectasis,  77. 
asthmatic,  30. 
cardiac,  100,  386. 

differentiated  from  asthma,  112. 
differentiated  from  emphysema,  395. 
caused  by  dorsal  decubitus,  112. 
by  foreign  body,  131. 
by  tiekling.  36. 
expiratory,  111. 


Dyspnoea,  from  hydrothorax,  748. 
in  chronic  bronchitis,  30. 
in  emphysema,  389. 
in  pleuritis,  712. 
in  pneumonic  phthisis,  547. 
in  pneumonoconiosis,  376. 
in  tul)ercuiosis,  473. 
inspiratory,  112,  124. 
nocturnal,  114,  716. 
of  laryngeal  stenosis,  124. 
paroxysmal,  92. 
relieved  by  inhalations,  64. 
suffocative,  125. 
valvular,  512. 

Ecchymoses,    pulmonary,    from    injury   to 

nervous  system,  170. 
Echinococci,  distinct  areas  of,  673. 
fluid  characteristic  of,  671. 
in  the  sputum,  666,  667. 
mode  of  invasion  of  man  by,  662,  663. 
Echinococcus  of  the  pleura,  673. 
Echinococcus   cyst,   as   cause   of    pneumo- 
thorax, 757. 
diagnosis  of,  732. 
of  liver,  primary,  672. 
of  the  lungs,  662. 
aetiology  of,  662. 
auscultation  in,  671. 
autopsy  report  of  case  of,  669. 
blood-count  in,  668. 
diagnosis  of,  671. 
differential  diagnosis  of,  672. 
discharged  through  mouth,  672. 
distinguished  from  actinomycosis,  634. 
exploratory  puncture  in,  672. 
extension  of.  664. 
formation  of,  663. 
haemorrhage  from,  666. 
mensuration  of  thorax  in,  670. 
mode  of  communication  of,  662. 
morbid  anatomy  of,  663." 
occurring  in  pregnancy,  668. 
percussion   and   auscultation    in,   670, 

671. 
perforation  of,  667. 
physical  signs  of,  670. 
prognosis  and  treatment  of,  674. 
rupture  of,  664,  671. 
secondary,  664,  665. 
svmptoms  of,  664. 
three  stages  of,  664. 
with  empyema  and  atelectasis,  666. 
Echinococcus  cysts,  multiple,  663. 
Eckley's    investigations     into    caliber    of 

bronchi,  129. 
Ectasia,  telangiectatic  and  universal,  76. 
Effusion,  pleuritic,  153,  239,  368.  464.  474. 
629,  704,  706,  715,  726,  729.    See  also 
Pleuritic  Effusion. 
Effusions  of  tuberculous  origin,  741. 
Eggnog,  602. 
Eggs,  caloric  value  of,  596,  601. 

in  diet  of  consumptive,  601. 
Ehrlich's  test,  493. 
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Elastic  fibers  in  sputum,  351,  354,  478. 
Electric  warming  pan,  587. 
Emaciation  in  chronic  bronchitis,  42. 
in  pneumonia,  242. 
in  tuberculosis,  471,  540. 

arrest  of,  593. 
without  loss  of  appetite,  472. 
Embolism,  infectious,  148. 
pulmonary,  143,  148,  363. 

convulsions  in  cases  of,  152. 

examination  of  chest  in,  152. 

origin  of,  149. 

symptoms  of,  152. 

treatment  of,  156. 
Emesis,  favorable  effect  of,  in  haemorrhage, 

183. 
Emetics  in  bronchitis,  58. 
Emphysema,  alveolar,  380. 

as  cause  of  pneumothorax,  756. 
associated  with  asthma,  108,  393,  396. 

with  bronchiectasis,  88. 
atrophic,  380,  381. 
barrel-shaped  chest  of,  93. 
compensatory,  249,  380,  474,  746. 
developing  in  chronic  bronchitis,  29,  44, 

392. 
hereditary,  383. 
idiopathic,  380. 
in  tuberculosis,  474. 
inspiratory  and  expiratory,  381. 
interlobular,  379. 
interstitial,  379,  388. 
large-lunged,  380. 
nutritional,  382. 
of  cardiac  origin,  386. 
pulmonary,  379,  503. 

after  whooping-cough  and  measles,  385. 

age  most  liable  to,  383. 

as  seen  in  United  States,  391. 

associated  with  heart  disease,  385. 
with  phthisis,  395. 

auscultation  in,  394. 

climate  adapted  to,  400. 

course  of,  391. 

diagnosis  of,  394. 

diet  in,  400. 

differentiated  from  pneumothorax,  768. 

due  to  climatic  and  social  conditions, 
386. 

following  asthma,  384. 

from  distention  of  lungs,  393. 

from  inhalation  of  dust,  386. 

from  retention  of  mucus,  384. 

hygiene  of,  400. 

in  a  cornet  player,  382. 

in  a  sailor,  384,  391. 

induced  by  occupation,  383. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  387. 

physical  signs  of,  393. 

prognosis  in,  396. 

therapy  of,  401. 

treatment  of,  397. 

use  of  mechanical  devices  in,  398,  399. 
secondary,  31 ,  36,  392. 
senile,  381,  383. 


Emphysema,  subcutaneous,  756. 

substantive,  380,  381,  399. 

vesicular,  9,  143,  380,  383,  393,  397,  474. 

vicarious,  380,  385. 
Empyema,  705,  717, 733.    See  also  Pleurisy, 
purulent. 

as  cause  of  pneumothorax,  757. 

caused  by  foreign  body,  133. 

cheesv  transformation  of,  706. 

complicating  phthisis,  511. 

differentiated  from  bronchiectasis,  87. 

due  to  hydatids,  666. 

encysted,   discharging   through   bronchi, 
732. 
spurting  of  pus  from,  721. 

from  set  of  teeth  in  pleural  cavity,  131. 

from  unrecognized  appendicitis,  84. 

indication  for  tonics  in,  738. 

innocuous  tuberculous,  512. 

interlobar,  268,  719,  729. 

medical  aspects  of,  718. 

necessitatis,  707,  733,  742. 

occurring  in  measles,  332. 
in  pneumonia,  230,  243. 

operative  treatment  of,  738. 

pneumococcus,  231,  240,  268,  717,  738. 

pulsating,  720,  721,  733. 

rupture  of,  at  the  back,  721. 

rupture  of,  into  a  bronchus,  84,  357. 

tuberculous,  511. 

with  rupture  of  pus,  84,  357. 
Empyema  cavity,  769. 
Endocarditis,  463. 

acute,  infarct  in,  154. 

chronic,  250. 

in  pneumonia,  204,  278. 

malignant,  150. 
in  pneumonia,  244. 
mortality  of,  244. 

septic,  347. 

subacute,  79. 

tuberculous,  480. 
Enema,  high  saline,  295. 
Engorgement,  hepatic,  32. 
Enteric  fever.     See  Typhoid  Fever. 
Environment,  as  cause  of  pneumonia,  315, 
316. 

unhygienic,  effects  of,  25. 
Eosinophile  cells  in  asthmatic  sputum,  107. 
Eosinophils  in  blood  of  tuberculosis,  482. 
Epidemics  of  pneumonia,  199. 

of  bilious  pneumonia,  257. 
Epiglottis,  oedema  of,  112. 

paresis  of,  318. 

ulceration  of,  510. 
Epilepsy,  460. 

Jacksonian,  360. 
Epithelium    of    bronchial    tubes,    circum- 
scribed losses  of,  48. 
Erethism,  475,  520,  542. 
Ergot,  as  cause  of  gastric  disturbance,  183. 

contraindicated    in    pulmonary    haemor- 
rhage, 183. 

effect  of,  on  blood-pressure,  183. 
Ergotine  in  pneumonia,  284. 
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Eruption,  of  measles,  323. 
of  skin,  recession  of,  95. 
syphilitic,  515. 
Erythrocytes  in  blood  of  tuberculosis,  481. 
Ether  anaesthesia,  318. 
Ether  pneumonia,  194,  329. 
Exanthemata,    acute,    broncho-pneumonia 

in,  323. 
Excitation  preceding  asthmatic  attack,  95, 

101. 
Exhaustion  from  pulmonary  haemorrhage, 

172. 
Exostoses  of  bronchi,  123. 
Expectorants,  use  of,  in  bronchitis,  60,  62, 

68. 
Expectoration,  actinomycotic  fungi  in,  630. 
aided  by  expiratory  efforts,  65. 
by  stooping  or  straining,  76. 
careless,  dangers  of,  288,  557. 
diagnostic  importance  of,  522. 
difficult,  608. 
excessive.  38,  76. 
into  handkerchief,  605. 
of  bloody  serum,  148. 
of  pure  blood,  154. 
of  transparent  fluid,  671. 
8 wallowing  of,  267. 
upon  floors,  559. 

yellowish,  from  hydatid  disease,  667,  670, 
671. 
Expiration,  forced,  in  bronchiectasis,  89. 

impeded,  384. 
Expiratory  collapse  of  lungs,  390. 
Expiratory  effort,  causing  rupture  of  pleura, 
755,756. 
to  assist  expectoration,  65. 
Expiratory  power,  increase  of,  398,  399. 
Expiratory  retraction  of  the  lung,  707. 
Exploratory  puncture,  asepsis  in,  729. 
in  diagnosis  of  pleurisy,  728. 
in  hydrothorax,  749. 
in  pneumothorax,  765. 
infection  from,  729. 
method  of  performing,  728. 
value  of,  731. 
Extremities,  ligation  of,  180. 
Exudate,  croupous,  47. 
diphtheritic,  53. 

intrapleural,  mechanical  effects  of,  707. 
pleuritic,  absorption  of,  511,  736. 

affecting    circulation   and    respiration, 

737. 
characteristics  of,  704. 
color  and  amount  of,  705. 
constituents  of,  729. 
determination  of  nature  of,  729. 
displacing  adjacent  organs,  708. 
distinguished  from  transudate,  750. 
encysted,  728. 
examination  of,  695.. 
fatty  degeneration  of,  703. 
inspissation  of,  717. 
percentage  of  albumin  and  fibrin  in, 

704,  705. 
re-formation  of,  746. 


Exudate,  pleuritic,  resembling  fatty  emul- 
sion, 691. 
specific  gravity  of,  704,  729. 
tuberculous,  157. 
pulmonic,  organization  of,  249. 
sero-fibrinous,  differentiated  from  hydro- 
thorax  in  nephritis,  751 . 
Exudates,  analysis  of,  750,  752. 
of  high  specific  gravity,  752. 

Face,  flushing  of,  205,  224,  241,  467,  712. 

wrinkling  of,  108. 
Factory  inspection  and  control,  559. 
Family,  communicability  of  tuberculosis  in. 
422. 
predisposition  to  disease,  383. 
Faradization   for  stimulation   of   appetite 
599.  ' 

of  skin  of  chest,  180. 
Fasting,  periods  of,  during  forced  feeding, 
594.  * 

Fat  in  diet  of  consumptives,  597. 
Fat  embolus,  153,  154. 

in  bone  fractures,  150. 
Fatty  acids,  355. 
Febris  herpetica,  256. 
Feeding,  forced,  594. 

in  tuberculosis,  472,  598,  600. 
Feet,  wetting  of,  as  cause  of  asthma,  97. 

as  cause  of  disease,  6,  16,  55,  56. 
Fever,  after  profuse  haemoptysis,  1 73. 
as  index  of  power  of  resistance,  274. 
course  of,  in  tuberculosis,  468. 
from  absorption  of  products  of  decompo- 
sition, 29. 
hectic,  469  472,  589,  600,  602. 
in  chronic  bronchitis,  29. 
pneumonic,  185. 
Fevers,  occurrence  of  bronchitis  in,  2. 
Fibrin  in  pleuritic  exudate,  243,  244. 
Fibrin  of  bronchial  casts,  49. 
Fibrinous  pneumonia,  acute,  185.     See  also 

Pneumonia,  acute  fibrinous. 
Fibroid  phthisis,  499. 

general,  500. 
Fibroma,  submucous,  123. 
Fibrosis,  35. 

pulmonary,  90,  166. 
Fibrous  tissue,  development  of,  in  a  disused 

organ,  707. 
Fingers,  clubbing  of,  494,  640. 
in  bronchiectasis,  79,  81 . 
Fish  and  shellfish,  caloric  value  of,  595. 
Fish  bacillus,  619. 
Fistula,  anal,  513. 

in  consumptives,  514. 
of  chest,  512. 
of  pleura,  759. 
Flatulence  preceding  asthmatic  attack,  101. 
Flaxseed  poultice,  use  of,  in  pneumonia,  294. 
Flexor  muscles,  contraction  of,  242. 
Fluid,   intraperitoneal,  specific  gravity  of, 
751. 
intrapleural,    chemical    examination    of, 
750. 
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Fluid,  pericardial,  752. 

subcutaneous,  752. 
Fluids,  administration  of,  338. 

in  serous  cavities,  percentage  of  albumin 
in,  752. 
Fluorescent  screen,  729,  730. 
Fluoroscope,  524. 
Flush,  hectic,  457. 

Flushing  of  cheek  or  face,  205,  224,  241, 
467,  712. 
of  whole  body,  467. 
Flux,  hemorrhoidal,  suppression  of,  170. 
Fluxion,  collateral,  144. 
Fog  as  a  cause  of  bronchitis,  7. 
Food,  expectoration  of,  140,  142. 
preparation  and  serving  of,  598. 
repugnance  to,  602. 
tuberculous,  435.    . 
Food  materials,  caloric  value  of,  table  of, 
594. 
American,  chemical  composition  of,  594. 
Food  preparations  rich  in  proteids,  602. 
Foot,  gangrene  of,  from  thrombosis,  146. 
Foot-drop,  492. 

Foramen  ovale,  patency  of,  113. 
Foreign  body,  aspiration  of,  137,  319,  356. 
coughing  up  of,  349. 
inhalation  and  long  retention  of,  137. 
in  bronchus,  112,  128,  348. 
consequences  of,  130,  133. 
dislodgment  of,  137. 
infection  from,  136. 
located  by  bronchoscopy,  134. 
migration  of,  131,  132. 
physical  signs  of,  134. 
prognosis  of,  136. 
surgical  treatment  of,  138. 
symptoms  of,  131,  132. 
in  colon,  recovered  through  the  mouth, 

131. 
in  the  oropharynx,  129. 
Fraenkel's  diplococcus,  2,  218,  252,  277. 
Fraenkel's  pneumococcus,  47,  702. 
Fremitus,  pectoral,  42,  110,  235,  239,  261, 
322.  331,  367,  377,  494,  728,  731,  764. 
rhonchal,  23,  42. 

tactile,  52,  83,  85,  135,  367,  727,  731. 
vocal,  237,  240,  684. 
Fresh  air  in  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  566. 
Friction  rub  in  chronic  pleurisy,  744. 
in  diaphragmatic  pleurisy,  722,  726. 
in  dry  pleurisy,  511,  730. 
Friedlander's  pneumobacillus,  2,  186,  187, 

319.702. 
Friedreich  s  sign,  537. 
Fruits,  caloric  value  of,  596. 

in  diet  of  consumptives,  597. 
Fungi,  in  sputum,  636. 
Fungous  diseases,  prophylaxis  of,  651. 

treatment  of,  650. 
Fungus  blastomycetes,  642,  643,  644,  647. 
invading  various  organs,  631. 

Gall-stones  as  cause  of  heart  disease,  246. 
Gangrene,  embolic,  153. 


Gangrene,  multiple  cutaneous,  223. 
of  bronchial  tubes,  77,  78. 
pulmonary,  38,  148,  167.  202,  248,  260, 
344,  690.     See  also  Pulmonary  Gan- 
grene. 
caused  by  aspiration  of  food,  346. 
by  bronchiectasis,  348. 
by  cancer  of  tongue,  348. 
by  intrathoracic  tumors,  348. 
chronic,  360. 

differentiated  from  bronchiectasis,  87. 
in  glycosuria,  197. 
in  phthisis,  349. 
offensive  sputa  in,  354. 
pleuritic  pain  in,  355. 
rupturing  of,  into  pleural  cavity,  360. 
Gardner  s  tent,  578. 

Gas,  irritating,  as  cause  of  pneumonia,  194. 
Gaseous  exchange  during  respiration,  meas- 
urement of,  532. 
Gases,  interchange  of,  707. 

in  tuberculosis,  473. 
Gastralgia  pyrosis,  518. 
Gastric  juice  in  tuberculosis,  485. 
Gastric  ulcer.  465. 

as  cause  of  pneumothorax,  757. 
Gastro-intestinal  disorders,  316. 
Gastrostomy.  133. 
Gelatine,  as  food,  181. 

subcutaneous  injection  of,  180. 
Genito-urinary  system,  state  of,  in  tubercu- 
losis, 492. 
Gcrhardt's  change  of  pitch,  496,  499,  536, 

548. 
German  army,  influenza  in,  315. 

pneumonia  in,  193,  270,  272,  315. 
Gland,  inguinal,  carcinoma  of,  693. 
Gland,  isolated,  enlargement  of,  696. 
Glands,  cervical  and  axillary,  induration  of, 
508. 
enlargement  of,  as  symptom  of  neoplasm, 
.688. 
of  Lieberkuhn,  486. 
submucous,  carcinoma  of,  123. 
superficial,  enlargement  of,  683. 
tuberculous,  418,  425,  435,  464. 
in  children,  508. 
Glottis,  obstruction  of,  by  foreign  body,  138. 
ccdema  of,  112. 

spasm   of,   differentiated    from   asthma, 
111. 
Glycerine,  intratracheal  injection  of,  68. 
Glycoc«mia  as  favoring  actinomycosis,  628. 
Glycosuria,  pulmonary  gangrene  of,  197. 
Goetsch's  tuberculin  method,  616. 
Golden-rod  as  cause  of  asthma,  98. 
Gonococcus  infection  combined  with  pleu- 
risy, 702. 
Gonorrhoea  as  cause  of  pleuritis,  700. 
Goose  feathers  as  cause  of  asthma,  99. 
Gout,  as  predisposing  to  bronchitis,  9. 

haemoptysis  in,  169. 
Grains,  infection  from  chewing  of,  651. 
Gram's  stain,  41,  49. 
Gram-Weigert  stain,  201. 
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Grippe,  la,  289,  327,  329,  701.    See  also 
Influenza. 
as  cause  of  chronic  bronchitis,  25. 
as  predisposing  cause  of  pneumonia,  196, 

289. 
associated  with  bronchitis,  14. 
care  during  convalescence  from,  56. 
epidemics  of,  328. 
followed  by  asthma,  104. 
by  pleurisy,  716. 

by  pneumonia,  mortality  in,  196,  329. 
haemoptysis  in,  169. 
in  the  course  of  pleuritis,  499. 
Grippe-pneumonia,  316. 
Guaiacol  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis,  610. 
in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  283,  287. 
Gummata  of  the  lungs,  652,  654,  655. 
Gymnastics,  respiratory,  408. 

Habitus  of  the  tuberculous,  456,  494. 
Haematemesis,  174. 

distinguished  from  haemoptysis,  175. 
Haematoidin,  crystals  of,  49,  87,  153,  248, 

354,  355,  357. 
Haematoma,  spontaneous,  157. 
Hflpmato-pncumothorax,  158. 
Haematosis,  defective,  331,  390. 

interference  with,  307. 
Haemoglobin    in    pulmonary    tuberculosis, 

481. 
Haemopneumonia,  256. 
Haemopncumothorax,  754. 
Haemoptysis,  140,  142,  157,  355,  460,  541, 
54G,  009. 

aetiology  of,  157. 

after  suppression  of  menses,  170. 

after  trauma,  159. 

as  cause  of  tuberculosis,  428. 

as  contraindication  to  high  altitude,  614. 
to  certain  baths,  592. 

as  first  symptom  of  gangrene,  167. 

as  saving  life,  164. 

as  sign  of  hydatids,  664. 

at  intervals  for  fifty-six  years,  78. 

caused  by  bronchiectasis,  166. 

checked   by  stimulation   of  the  sympa- 
thetic, 177. 

controlled  by  injections  of  gelatine,  180. 

danger  of,  165. 

diagnosis  of,  by  anamnesis,  174. 

diagnostic  significance  of,  523. 

due  to  aneurysm,  120. 

early,  single  occurrence  of,  164. 

excessive,  165. 

frequency  of,  in  tuberculosis,  160. 

hysterical,  170. 

in  cases  of  bronchiectasis,  77. 

in  chronic  heart  disease,  168. 

in  contusions  of  the  thorax,  158. 

in  depraved  states  of  the  blood,  169. 

in  gangrene,  107. 

in  plastic  bronchitis,  50. 

in  pulmonary  abscess,  167. 

in  pulmonary  cirrhosis,  166. 

in  pulmonary  syphilis,  168. 


Haemoptysis  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  159, 
176. 
in  syphilitic  phthisis,  660. 
in  the  arthritic,  168. 
in  the  elderly,  169. 

non-tubercular  and  non-cardiac,  169. 
occurring  early  in  phthisis,  160,  161,  466. 
pathological  conditions  due  to,  159. 
prognosis  in,  175. 
recurrence  of,  176. 
source  and  cause  of,  173. 
treatment  of,  176. 
without  pulmonary  disease,  171. 
Haemorrhage,  attending  discharge  of  hyda- 
tids, 666. 
capillary,  223. 

caused  by  pulmonary  neoplasm,  690. 
due  to  pathological  conditions,  157. 
enormous,  172. 
from  external  injury,  157. 
from  swallowing  of  foreign  body,  131. 
in  cancer  of  the  lung,  167. 
into  pleural  cavity,  157,  753. 
obscure  source  of,  175. 
pulmonary,  157,  428,  464,  476. 

after  injection  of  tuberculin,  167. 

arrest  of,  177,  178,  179,  180. 

causes  of,  163. 

diet  in,  184. 

due  to  gout,  169. 

effects  of,  163. 

from  carcinoma,  678. 

from  distomum  pulmonalis,  169. 

from  too  liberal  diet,  184. 

prevention  of  recurrence  of,  180. 

profuse,  164. 

quantity  of,  172. 

reduction  of  blood-pressure  in,  181. 

relaxation  of  bowels  in,  181. 

source  of,  159,  160. 

symptoms  of,  172. 

therapeutics  in,  177. 

traumatic,  158. 
spontaneous  cessation  of,  176,  177. 
treatment   of,    by   cold   applications    to 
chest,  178. 

by  constriction  of  diseased  half  of  chest. 
180. 

by  faradization  of  skin  of  chest,  180. 

by  heat  to  spine,  155,  179. 

by  ligation  ot  extremities,  180. 

by  subcutaneous  injections  of  gelatine, 
180. 

by  use  of  morphine,  181. 
of  suprarenal  extract,  181. 
Hemorrhagic  diathesis,  170. 
Hemothorax,  157,  753. 
morbid  anatomy  of,  753. 
physical  signs  of,  754. 
prognosis  of,  754. 
symptoms  of,  753. 
treatment  of,  754. 
various  causes  of,  753. 
Hay  asthma  (Hay  Fever),  98. 
Headache,  congestive,  30. 
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Headache  in  chronic  bronchitis,  31. 

in  pneumonia,  225. 

relief  of,  294. 
Health,  deceptive  appearance  of,  in  children, 
82. 

measures  for  improving,  568. 
Health  Boards,  action  of,  concerning  public 
expectoration,  557. 

powers  vested  in,  concerning  tuberculosis, 
5.58. 
Health  farms  at  Denver,  579. 
Health  resorts  in  America,  67. 

in  Arizona,  459,  460,  614. 

in  Colorado,  37,  460,  579,  614. 

in  Europe,  67,  614. 

in  Southern  California,  66. 

in  the  Engadine,  614. 

in  the  West  Indies,  66. 

on  the  Gulf  Coast,  66. 
Heart,  chronic  disease  of,  168,  316. 

conservation  of  power  of,  288. 

diastolic  arrest  of,  281. 

dilatation  of,  32. 

diseases  of,  as  cause  of  bronchial  stenosis, 
122. 

displacement  of,  53,  83,  450,  708,  748, 
764,  768. 

double  apex  beat  of,  153. 

effect  of  toxins  on,  275. 

hydatid  cvst  in,  669. 

hypertrophy  of,  31,  386. 

incompetence  of,  395. 

low  position  of,  36. 

malformation  of,  226. 

organic  disease  of,  with  expectoration  of 
bronchial  casts,  47. 

overstrain  of,  21. 

paralysis  of,  152,  281. 

reserve  power  of,  21. 

right,  engorgement  of,  308. 

tubercles  in,  451. 

tuberculous  infection  of,  479. 

weakness  of,  146. 
in  pneumonia,  295. 
Heart-clot,  281. 

from  hydatid  disease,  669. 

in  pneumonia,  206. 
Heart-failure,  277. 

in  pneumonia,  280,  281,  296. 
Heart-muscle,  disease  of,  385. 

state  of,  21. 
Heart-sound,  muffled,  276. 

pulmonic  second,  296. 
Heart  stimulation,  indications  for,  304. 
Heart-strain  in  chronic  bronchitis,  32. 
Heart-tones  in  pneumonia,  275. 
Heat,  abnormal,  in  digits,  79. 

for  arrest  of  hemorrhage,  178. 

sensation  of,  in  asthma,  114. 
Hemianesthesia,  170. 
Hemiplegia  in  pneumonia,  228,  245. 
Heredity,  as  factor  in  asthma,  96,  115. 

in  tuberculosis,  question  of,  421,  436. 
Heroin  in  asthma,  114. 

in  bronchitis,  56,  57. 


Herpes  in  pneumonia,  223,  238,  256,  334. 
Hiccough  as  symptom  of  pleurisy,  730. 
Hilarity,  unwonted,  accompanying  asthma, 

95,  101. 
Hippocrates,  use  of  tepid  sponging  by,  291. 
Hippocratic  facies  in  pneumonia,  207. 
Hippocratic  succussion  splash,  767,  769. 
Hoarseness  of  voice,  as  symptom  of  laryn- 
geal tuberculosis,  510. 

due  to  pulmonary  neoplasm,  690. 
Home  environment  in  phthisis,  542. 
Horseback  riding  by  an  asthmatic,  113. 
Housing  of  the  consumptive,  579. 
Humidity  as  a  cause  of  bronchitis,  11. 
Hydatid  thrill,  670. 
Hydatids,  among  pet  dogs,  662. 

of  the  liver,  662,  672. 

perforation  of,  into  lungs,  667. 

of  the  lungs,  662.     See  Echinococcits  Cyst 
of  the  Lungs. 

of  spleen,  664. 
Hydremia,  747,  750,  751. 
Hydriodic  acid,  63. 

Hydrobromic  acid,  dilute,  in  acute  bron- 
chitis, 57,  58. 
Hydropneumothorax,  461,   513,   754,   762, 

767. 
Hydrops  pleura?,  747. 
Hydrotherapy,  application  of,  591. 

in  acute  bronchitis,  58. 

in  tuberculosis,  573,  591. 
Hydrothorax,  701,  747. 

etiology  of,  747. 

diagnosis  of,  749. 

double,  752. 

exploratory  puncture  in,  749. 

inspection  and  palpation  in,  748. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  748. 

percussion  and  auscultation  in,  749. 

physical  signs  of,  748. 

pressure-effects  of,  7 17. 

prognosis  of,  752. 

relief  of,  by  incision  of  ankles,  753. 

specific  gravity  of  fluid  in,  750,  751. 

symptoms  of,  748. 

treatment  of,  752. 

unilateral,  403,  747. 
Hygiene,   importance  of,   in  consumption, 
543. 

in  chronic  bronchitis,  66. 

in  pneumonia,  337. 

of  sick-room,  289,  293,  602. 

prophylactic,  55. 
Hyperemia,  bronchial,  33. 

fluxionary,  6,  94. 

inflammatory,  160. 

mechanical,  145. 

passive,  5. 

pulmonary,  144,  155. 
active  and  passive,  144. 
animal  experiments  in,  145. 
symptoms  of,  144. 
treatment  of,  155. 

surrounding  tuberculous  focus,  160. 
Hyperchlorhydria  in  tuberculosis,  597. 
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Hyperleucocytosis,  222,  482,  484. 
Hyperplasia,  interstitial,  654. 
Hyperpyrexia  in  pneumonia,  216. 
Hypertrophiante  pneumique,  80. 
Hyphomycetes,  625,  637. 
Hypodermic  syringe,  use  of,  in  exploratory 

puncture,  728. 
Hypodcrmoclysis,  309. 
Hypoleucocytosis,  222. 
Hypostatic  congestion,  146. 
Hysteria  in  tuberculosis,  491. 
Hysteria,  rapid  respiration  in,  219. 

Ice-bag,  use  of,  for  relief  of  pain,  287. 

in  pleurisy,  734. 
Ice  cradle,  291,  292. 
Ice  pack,  291. 
Ice-rub,  293. 

Ichthyol  to  control  expectoration,  461. 
Icterus,  as  complication  of  croupous  pneu- 
monia, 245. 
hematogenous,  246. 
in  bilious  pneumonia,  257. 
Illusions  of  old  age,  264. 
Immunity,  against  infection,  192. 
bacteriolytic,  618. 

natural,  acquired,  and  artificial,  618. 
of  the  aged,  509. 
protective,  in  animals,  619. 
toxic,  618. 
Immunization  against  tuberculosis,  410. 

successful,  in  calves,  623. 
Indigestion,  fermentative,  30. 

in  phthisis,  513. 
Induration,  pleurogenous,  363,  364,  367. 
Infancy,  pneumonia  in,  197. 
Infant,  best  foods  for,  564. 

tuberculous  infection  of,  436.  564. 
Infants,     still-born,     in     consequence     of 

syphilis,  653,  660. 
Infarct,  embolic,  as  cause  of  pneumothorax, 
756. 
hemorrhagic,  148,  156,  407. 

beneath  the  pleura,  153. 
pulmonary,  148,  264,  346. 
absorption  of,  152. 
appearance  of,  151. 
Connheim's  theory  of,  149. 
hemoptysis  in,  168. 
in  acute  endocarditis,  154. 
pathogenesis  of,  149. 
right -sided,  151. 
treatment  of,  156. 
septic,  in  pyemia,  167. 
Infection,  a^rogenic,  439. 

bronchial,  conveyed  by  grandchild,  19. 

exposure  and  resistance  to,  192. 

from  pneumococcus,  22. 

ha»matogenic,  439. 

hydatid,  by  way  of  the  blood,  669. 

lymphogenic,  439. 

mixed,  242,  32X,  468,  470. 

in  broncho-pneumonia,  319. 
of  pneumonia,  conveyance  of,  200. 
puerperal,  402. 


Infection,  through  sweatshops,  429. 

tuberculous,  modes  of,  504. 
Infectious    diseases,    acute,     as     cause    c 

pleuritis,  700. 
Infiltration  tuberculeuse  jaune,  438. 
Inflammation,  bronchial,  4. 

pericardia],  732. 
Influenza,  701.     See  also  Grippe. 

accompanied  by  bronchitis,  2. 

bacillus  of,  2,  15,  196,  252. 
found  in  pneumonia,  252. 

combined  with  broncho-pneumonia,  22. 

differentiated  from  miliary  tuberculosis 
552. 

in  tuberculous  soldiers,  169. 

its  relation  to  pneumonia,  259. 

predisposing  to  broncho-pneumonia,  315 
Influenza  bronchitis,  acute,  25. 
Influenza  pneumonia,  196,  328. 

mortality  in,  329,  335. 
Infraclavicular  region,  flattening  of,  524 
Ingesta,  putrefaction  of,  248. 
Inguinal  gland,  carcinoma  of,  693. 
Inhalations,  antiseptic,  4,  361. 

for  fungous  diseases  of  the  lungs,  651. 

in  bronchiectasis,  88. 

in  bronchitis,  60,  63. 

in  phthisis,  608,  618. 

in  pneumonia,  339. 

of  ammonium  chloride,  64. 

of  ipecacuanha  wine,  63. 

of  terebene,  64. 

of  turpentine,  630. 
Inhalatoria,  67. 
Injections,  intratracheal,  89. 

intravenous  and  hypodermic,  309. 

subcutaneous,  of  creosote  and  guaiacol, 
89. 
Inoculation  experiments  in  pleuritis,  702. 
Inoculation  with  tubercle  bacilli,  619,  623. 
Insomnia,  relief  of,  294. 
Insomnia  in  alcoholic  pneumonia,  279. 

in  pneumonia,  226,  260,  277,  279. 
Inspection    of    chest    after    aspiration    of 
foreign  body^  134. 

in  acute  bronchitis,  22. 

in  bronchial  asthma,  109. 

in  chronic  bronchitis,  42. 

in  plastic  bronchitis,  51. 

in  pneumothorax,  765. 

in  tracheal  and  bronchial  stenosis,  125. 
Inspirium,  roughness  of,  527. 
Intercostal  nerves,  irritation  of,  215. 
Intercostal  neuralgia  confounded  with  pleu- 
risy, 730,  731. 
Intercostal  spaces,  bulging  of,  86,  708. 

obliteration  of,  765. 
International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  532. 
Interstitial  thickening,  321. 
Intestinal  catarrh,  Cornet's  researches  into, 

486,  487. 
Intestinal  mucosa,  action  of  toxins  in,  486. 
Intestinal  tract,  disinfection  of,  610. 
Intestinal  tuberculosis,  486,  487,  513. 

from  ingestion  of  food,  415. 
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Intestinal  tuberculosis  in  infant*,  413. 

primary,  413,  414,  418,  419,  487. 
rarity  of,  487. 

secondary,  487. 

stools  in,  487. 
Intestines,  ulceration  of,  513. 

as  cause  of  violent  colic,  486. 

without  diarrhoea,  486. 
Intoxication,  carbonic-acid,  264. 
Inversion  for  pulmonary  oedema,  156. 
Iodine,  as  counter-irritant  in  pleurisy,  736. 

use  of,  as  a  cause  of  bronchitis,  8. 
Iodine  stain,  41. 
Ipecac  in  asthma,  118. 
Ipecacuanha    in    pulmonary    haemorrhage, 

182. 
Ipecacuanha  wine,  inhalations  of,  63. 
Irritants,  chemical  and  mechanical,  7. 

Jacket  for  cold  compress,  59. 
Janeway    apparatus    for   recording   blood- 
pressure,  105. 
Japanese  heater,  587. 
Jaundice,  as  cause  of  albuminuria,  246. 

in  croupous  pneumonia,  245. 
Jaw,  lumpy,  624. 

Joints  affected  in  pneumonia,  247. 
Jugular,  external,  pulsation  of,  104. 

internal,  thrombosis  of,  352, 

Kernig's  sign,  242,  245. 

Kidneys,  amyloid  degeneration  of,  80,  747. 

chronic  parenchymatous  degeneration  of, 
669. 

flushing  of,  290. 

glomerular  inflammation  of,  279. 

hydatid  cyst  of,  72. 
King's  lean-to,  580,  586. 
Kissing,  dangers  of,  417,  565. 

of  consumptives,  prohibition  of,  603. 
Klemperer  brothers,  researches  of,  253,  284. 
Knopf's  sputum-cup,  604. 

window  tent,  585,  603. 
Koch's  discovery  of  tubercle  bacillus,  410. 
Koch's  tuberculin,  410. 

treatment  by,  614. 

use  of,  for  diagnostic  purposes,  528. 
Koch's  tuberculin-R;  167,  410. 
Koch's  views  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  413. 
Kryofin,  294. 
Kyphoscoliosis,  404,  406,  408,  474,  523. 

Lactation,  as  predisposing  to  tuberculosis, 
427. 
development  of  tuberculosis  during,  548. 
in  tuberculous  mothers,  416. 
Laparotomy  followed  by  pneumonia,  318. 
Laryngeal    nerve,    recurrent,    irritation   of, 

111. 
Laryngeal    obstruction   differentiated  from 
occlusion  of  bronchi  by  foreign  body, 
136. 
Laryngeal  stenosis,  cancerous,  111. 

differentiated  from  plastic  bronchitis,  52. 
diphtheritic,  111. 


Laryngeal  stenosis,  syphilitic,  111. 
Laryngeal  stridor,  111. 
Laryngitis,  tuberculous,  475,  510. 
Laryngitis  preceding  phthisis,  466. 
Laryngoscope,  examination  by,  111. 
Larynx,  infiltration  of,  451. 

tuberculosis  of,  510,  609. 

ulceration  of,  451 ,  510,  643. 
Lavage,  gastric,  466. 
Lavender  as  heart  stimulant,  305. 
I*ean-to  for  consumptives,  580. 
Leeching  in  pneumonia,  286,  308. 
Leisure   as   factor  in   prevention   of  con- 
sumption, 569. 
Leprosy,  comparison  of,  with  consumption, 

558. 
Leptothrix  in  sputum,  77. 
Leucocyte  count,  238,  521. 
Leucocytes,  in  blood  of  streptothricosis,  640, 
641. 

in  blood  of  tuberculosis,  482. 

in  bronchial  casts,  49. 

peptonizing  action  of,  201,  202. 

reduction  of,  in  phthisis,  519,  521. 
Leucocytosis  in  empyema,  711. 

in  its  relation  to  prognosis,  223. 

in  pneumonia,  222,  239,  240,  276,  290. 

in  pneumonia  of  children,  269. 

in  pulmonary  cancer,  685. 

of  100,000  in  miliary  tuberculosis,  238. 
Leucopsemia,  482,  519. 
Lichtheim's    experimental    production    of 

bronchial  stenosis,  70. 
Limewater,  inhalation  of,  340. 
Line,  upon  skin,  produced  as  a  test,  104. 

white,  on  the  skin,  1 19. 
Lips,  cyanosis  of,  108. 
Litten's  shadow  sign,  394,  524,  723,  742, 

743,744. 
Liver,  abscess  of,  131,  150. 

cirrhosis  of,  701. 
with  hydrothorax,  748. 

congestion  of,  in  children,  721. 

cyanotic  induration  of,  80. 

displacement  of,  239,  765. 

engorgement  of,  325. 

hydatid  disease  of,  662,  667,  672. 

hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of,  in  pneumonia, 
246. 

invaded  by  fungus,  631. 

palpable,  in  pneumonia,  225. 
Loeffler  bacillus,  47,  68. 
Lumbar  puncture,  238,  245. 
Lung,  abscess  of,  333,  344. 
due  to  foreign  body,  139. 

absence  of  pigment  in,  75. 

accidental  puncture  of,  718. 

adhesions  of,  to  parietes,  240. 

anthracotic,  375. 

apex  of,  lessened  blood-supply  in,  424. 

aspiration  of,  695. 

aspiration  of  foreign  body  and  bacteria 
into.  137. 

atrophy  of,  75. 

carnification  of,  742,  746. 
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Lung,  caseation  of,  445,  447. 
acute,  349. 
cavity  formation  in,  350,  353,  441,  445. 
cirrhosis  of,  362, 742.  Sec  also  Pneumonia, 

chronic  interstitial. 
collapse  of,  90,  91,  130,  240,  368,  404,  705, 
742,  748,  766. 
causes  of,  707. 
complete     destruction    of,    unsuspected 

before  autopsy,  768. 
consolidation  of,  261 
diagnosis  of  foreign  body  in,  135. 
encapsulation  of  caseous  focus  in,  502. 
fibrosis  of,  72,  84,  130,  362,  447,  664. 

intercurrent  diseases  in,  369. 
fistula  of,  664. 

gangrene  of,  39,  85,  344,  478.    See  Gan- 
grene, pulmonary. 
gray  infiltration  of,  437. 
hepatization  of,  gray,  218. 
m  pneumonia,  200,  201. 
reef,  234. 
induration  of,  249,  375,  465. 
laceration  of,  by  coughing,  158. 
by  expiratory  pressure,  756. 
by  physical  exertion,  756. 
mottled,  320. 
mycosis  of,  634. 

necrosis  of,  87,  353,  635,  636,  638,  639. 
normal  tonus  of,  loss  of,  761. 
pneumonic,  abscess  of,  548. 
putrefaction  of,  353. 
ragged  cavity  in,  449. 
retraction  of,  249,  526. 
sarcoma  of,  675,  679,  689. 
septic  infarcts  of,  151. 
softening  of,  159. 
splenization  of,  146,  261. 
tendency  of,  to  expiratory  retraction,  707. 
tuberculous  changes  in,  439. 
tumor  of,  insidious  development  of,  690. 

involving  pleura,  691. 
turtle,  73. 
ulceration  of,  450. 
"Lung  Block"  in  New  York  City,  429. 
Lung  capacity,  decrease  of,  745. 
Lung  fever,  185. 
Lungenblahung,  einfache,  380. 
"  Lungenblutungen,"  168. 
Lungenschwellung,  380. 
"  Lungenstarre,"  145. 
Lungenstarrheit,  380,  385. 
Lungs,      acute     miliary     tuberculosis     of, 
550.      See  Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs, 
miliar  if. 
blastomycosis  of,  642,  6-45. 
blebs  on,  379,  388. 
blue   color   of,    in   ultramarine   workers, 

375. 
brown  induration  of,  1  15,  748. 
cancer  of,  167,  (575,  692. 
carcinoma  of,  075,  693. 
chronic  disorders  of,  1. 
compression  of,  103,  720. 
congestion  of,  144,  737. 


Lungs,  congestion  of,  from  excessive  ex< 
tion,  144. 
with  myocardial  inadequacy,  145. 

detection  of  germs  in,  4. 

dilatation  of  lobules  of,  380. 

diseases  of,  143. 

among  stonecutters,  371. 

disintegration  of,  639. 

distention  of,  145,  387. 

dust-laden,  morbid  anatomy  of,  374. 

elasticity  and  size  of,  386. 

engorgement  of,  261. 

expansibility  of,  760. 

expansion    of,    mechanical     interferenc 
with,  466. 

flooding  of,  by  haemorrhage,  1 72. 

fungous  diseases  of,  624. 

hydatid  disease  of,  662.     See  Echinococc* 
Cyst  of  the  Lungs. 

hypostatic  congestion  of,  146,  196. 

impairment  of  resonance  in,  526. 

increased  volume  of,  380,  382. 

infiltrated  with  air,  379. 

inflammation  of,  aetiology  of,  187. 
bacteria  the  cause  of,  186. 

insensitiveness  of,  to  pain,  685. 

interlobar  fissure  of,  443. 

interstitial  thickening  of,  654,  655. 

intra-alveolar  pressure  upon,  382. 

lapis  lazuli  in,  372. 

leucocytosis  in,  238. 

malignant  growths  in,  675.   See  Maligna* 
Growths  in  the  Lungs. 

oxide  of  iron  in,  372. 

pigmentation  of,  371,  383. 

reexpansion  of,  408. 

remote  effects  of  haemoptysis  upon,  165. 

rigidity  of,  386. 

sarcoma  of,  679. 

senile  atrophy  of,  509. 

syphilitic  disease  of,  634,  652. 

tuberculous  infiltration  of,  447. 

tumor  of,  following  sarcoma  of  shoulder. 
683. 

ventilation  of,  506. 
defective,  -424,  444. 

viscera  adjacent  to,  retraction  of,  761. 

vomicae  in,  448. 
Lymph  channels,  obstruction  of,  374. 
Lymph  glands,  tuberculous,  466. 

peribronchial,  enlarged,  122. 
Lymph  nodes,  bronchial,  disease  of,   436, 
505. 
infiltration  and  swelling  of,  409. 

tuberculosis  of,  419. 
Lymphadenitis,  tracheo-bronchial,  250. 
Lymphangitis,  486. 

Lymphatic  system,  tuberculosis  of,  504. 
Lymphosarcoma,  679. 

mediastinal,  348. 
Lysis,  in  pneumonia,  241. 

termination  of  fever  by,  217. 

Maladie  de  Woillez,  256. 
Malaise  of  bronchitis,  16. 
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Malaria,  simulated  by  fever  of  pneumonia, 

216. 
Malignant  growths  in  the  lungs,  675. 

absence  of  symptoms  of,  689,  690. 

auscultation  in,  694. 

carcinomatous,  675. 

classification  of,  694. 

confounded  with  pleurisy,  731. 

cough  and  expectoration  in,  681. 

course  and  termination  of,  689. 

diagnosis  of,  694. 

differentiated  from  actinomycosis,  633. 

involving  pleura,  691. 

palpation  and  percussion  in,  692. 

physical  signs  of,  691. 

prognosis  and  treatment  of,  698. 

sarcomatous,  679. 

symptoms  of,  680. 
Malnutrition  accompanying  bronchiectasis, 

78. 
Malt  extracts  in  consumption,  611. 
Mammalian  bacilli,  620. 
Mania,  in  tuberculosis,  491. 
Mania  a  potu,  227. 

temperature  in,  260. 
Maragliano's  antitubercle  serum,  410,  617, 

618. 
Marasmus,  336,  504. 
Marfan's    classification    of    the    forms    of 

bronchitis,  1,  3,  4. 
Marmorek's  serum,  617,  618. 
Marriage  of  tuberculous  women,  416. 
Massage,  for  relief  of  constipation,  609. 

of  intercostal  spaces,  735. 
Maxillary  sinus,  tuberculosis  of,  436. 
Measles,  315,  382. 

accompanied  by  bronchitis,  2. 

as  cause  of  emphysema,  385. 
of  pleurit  is,  700. 

broncho-pneumonia  in,  323. 

care  during  convalescence  from,  56. 

complicating  bronchiectasis,  82. 

eruption  of,  323. 

microbic  origin  of,  2. 
Mediastinal  abscess,  121,  141. 

caused  bv  foreign  body,  133. 
Mediastinal  growtn,  112. 

pressing  on  bronchi,  72. 
Mediastinal  tumor  with  hydrothorax,  748. 
Mediastino-pericarditis,    chronic    prolifera- 
tive, 741,  752. 
Mediastinum,    carcinoma    from,    invading 
lung,  675. 

lymphosarcoma  of,  679,  682. 

osteosarcoma  of,  681. 

neoplasm  of,  696. 
Medical   Commission    for   Investigation    of 
Acute     Respiratory    Diseases,    188, 
190. 
Medical  profession,  education  of,  as  regards 
consumption,  554  557. 

opposition  of,  to  compulsory  registration 
of  tuberculosis,  561. 
Medullary  tumor  at  hilus  of  lung,  693. 
Melancholia  in  tuberculosis,  491. 


Memory,  impairment  of,  31. 

Meningitis  in  pneumonia,  204,  226,  245,  268. 

masking  pneumonia,  242. 

simulated  by  pneumonia,  266. 

tuberculous,  551. 
Menstruation,  accompanied  by  asthma,  97. 

arrested  by  excitement,  158*. 

associated  with  nocturnal  dyspnoea,  114. 

febrile  reaction  during,  521. 

in  the  UiIhtcuIous,  467. 

intensity  of  pneumonia  during,  273. 

profuse*  427. 

suppression  of,  170. 

vicarious,  158,  159,  170. 
Mensuration  of  the  chest  in  pneumonia,  235. 

in  tracheal  and  bronchial  stenosis,  126. 
Mental     impressions,     their     influence     in 

asthma,  96. 
Mercurial  treatment,  intolerance  of,  516. 
Metabolism,  defective,  108. 

of  the  consumptive,  593. 
Metallic  tinkle  in  pneumothorax,  767. 
Meteorism  in  pneumonia,  211. 
Metritis,  as  cause  of  multiple  pulmonary 
accesses,  347. 

puerperal,  347,  353. 
Micrococci  as  cause  of  pneumonia,  186. 
Micrococcus  tetragenus,  345,  702. 
Migraine,  101. 
Miliary  carcinosis,  678. 
Miliary  tuU'rculosis,  332,  418,  436,  439,  462. 
See  also  TulMTculottix,  miliary. 

acute,  238,  460,  550. 

general,  551. 

of  the  lungs,  acute,  238,  550.     See  also 
Tultcrculoftis  of  the  lungs,  miliary. 

subacute,  505. 
Milk,  caloric  value  of,  597. 

from  immunized  cows,  623. 

in  diet  of  consumptives,  597. 

infection  of,  418. 

sterilization  of,  564. 

tul>erculous,  414,  435. 
Milk  diet,  alwolute,  in  phthisis,  600. 
Milk-supply,  care  concerning,  563. 
Mineral  springs  of  Europe  and  America,  67. 
Miner.il  waters  to  stimulate  appetite,  599. 
Mitral  constriction,  154. 
Mitral    disease,    accompanied    by    hvdro- 
thorax,  747. 

occurrence  of  pneumonia  in,  210,  279. 

predisposing  to  bronchitis,  8. 
Mitral  regurgitation,  147,  168. 

in  tuberculosis,  480. 

of  rheumatic  origin,  752. 
Mitral  stenosis,  8,  113,  145,  149. 

haemoptysis  in,  168. 

occurrence  of  pneumonia  in,  301. 
Moisture,  signs  of,  in  the  lungs,  527. 
Molds,  637. 

Moral   suasion,   influence  of,   on   the  con- 
sumptive, 598. 
Morphine,  for  arrest  of  haemorrhage,  177. 

in  pneumonia,  286. 

in  pulmonary  hyperemia,  155. 
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Morton's  Phthisiologia,  409. 
Mother's  milk,  purity  of,  416. 
Mouth,  healthy,  care  of,  288,  289. 

toilet  of.  in  the  consumptive,  606. 
Mouth  ana  throat,  disease  of,  624. 
Mouth-breathing,  425. 
Mucine  in  sputum  of  asthmatics,  95,  106. 
Mucosa,  bronchial,  congestion  of,  33. 

protected  by  desquamated  epithelium, 
48. 
Murmur,  respiratory,  diminution  or  absence 
of,  136. 

systolic,  152. 
Muscles,  contraction  of,  in  asthma,  102. 
Musicians,  emphysema  among,  383. 
Musk,  action  of,  in  pneumonia,  301,  302, 
304. 

effect  of,  on  blood-pressure,  303. 
Mustard  in  treatment  of  pneumonia,  339. 
Myalgia,  confounding  of,  with  pleurisy,  730. 

from  coughing,  29. 

in  tuberculosis,  492. 
Myocardial  degeneration,  100. 
Myocarditis,  chronic,  20,  21,  22. 

in  pneumonia,  279. 
Myocardium,  diminished  nutrition  of,  709. 

puncture  of,  155. 

toxicity  of,  276. 
Myopia,  425. 
Myrtol,  360. 

in  bronchiectasis,  89. 

Nachklang,  537. 

Nails,  curving  of,  in  bronchiectasis,  79. 

Narcosis,  from  morphine,  712. 

Nares,  local  treatment  of,  62. 

Nasal  catarrh,  425. 

Nasal  cavity,  inflammation  of,  186. 

Nasal  defects,  operation  for,  119. 

Nasal  discharge  as  precursor  of  asthma,  104, 

105. 
Nasal  disease  as  cause  of  asthma,  97. 
Nasal  passages,  surgical  treatment  of,  115. 
Nascent  ammonium  chloride,  inhalation  of, 

64. 
National    Association    for   the   Study   and 

Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  620. 
Nationality  as  predisposing  to  consumption, 

435. 
Nausea,  relief  of,  by  sipping  hot  water,  114. 
Nebulizer,  use  of,  60. 
Neck,  enlarged  lymph  nodes  in,  688. 
rigidity  of,  228. 
tuberculous  glands  of,  418. 
Needle,  swallowing  of,  379. 
Neoplasm,    carcinomatous,   on   exterior  of 
bronchus,  691. 
pulmonary,  absence  of  fever  in,  689. 
as  cause  of  dyspnoea,  682. 
as  cause  of  pleuritis,  701. 
masked  by  pleurisy  with  effusion,  688. 
mushroomlike,  690. 
primarv,   pressing  upon  blood-vessels, 

(587/ 
three  classes  of,  694. 


Nephritis,  as  a  cause  of  hydrothorax,  747. 
chronic,  100. 

hydremia  of,  750. 
interstitial,  747. 

transudates  and  exudates  in,  750. 
in  pneumonia,  228,  248,  278. 
in  the  aged,  264. 
Nervous  system,  effect  of  cold  on,  291. 
in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  490. 
in  women,  273. 
state  of,  in  pneumonia,  264. 
Nettlerash,  95. 

Neuralgia,  association  of,  with  asthma,  102. 
in  tuberculosis,  520. 
intercostal,  29,  492,  511,  730,  731. 
Neurasthenia  in  tuberculosis,  491. 
Neuritis,  amyotrophic,  492. 
in  tuberculosis,  492. 
peripheral,  510. 
Neurosis,  as  cause  of  asthma,  100,  105. 

transmission  of,  96. 
Neutrophile  cells  in  blood  of  tuberculosis. 

483. 
Neutrophiles  of  the  blood,  Arneth's  changes 

in,  519,  528. 
New  York  City,  respiratory  diseases  in,  188, 
190. 
roof-gardens  in,  583. 
sanitary  problems  in,  556. 
Tuberculosis  Commission  of,  429. 
New  York  Department  of  Health,  Medical 

Commission  of,  188,  190. 
Night  air,  purity  of,  567. 
Night    clothes,    woolen,    for    consumptive, 

587. 
Night  sweats,  treatment  of,  607. 
Nitrate  of  silver  in  pneumonia,  284. 
Nitroglycerine  in  pulmonary  haemorrhage, 
182. 
in  pneumonia,  306. 
Nodes,  peribronchial,  122. 
Nodules,  calcified,  in  the  lungs,  639. 
cheesy,  321. 

metastatic,  in  the  lungs,  677. 
miliary,  463. 

on  the  pleura,  705. 
of  blastomycosis,  649. 
tuberculous,  transformation  of,  502. 
Nose,  contagious  inflammation  of,  3. 
Nourishment,  administration  of,   in  pneu- 
monia, 337. 
insufficient,  as  cause  of  tuberculosis,  427. 
liquid,  602. 

of  the  consumptive,  593. 
Nursing  in  broncho-pneumonia,  342. 
Nursing  sisterhoods,  German,  consumption 

among,  433. 
Nutrition,  impairment  of,  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis, 29. 
Nuts,  caloric  value  of,  596. 

Obstruction  as  cause  of  pulmonary  collapse, 

403. 
Occupation,  as  cause  of  disease,  10,  383. 
predisposing  to  consumption,  434,  446. 
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Odors,  animal  and  vegetable,  98. 

as  a  cause  of  disease,  98. 
(Edema,  causes  of,  747. 
collateral,  147. 
in  consumption,  489. 
of  glottis,  differentiated  from  asthma,  112. 
of  Tower  extremities,  747. 
of  neck,  chest,  or  arm,  687. 
pulmonary,  38,  44,   101,   113,  124,   147, 
206,  276,  281,  296,  310,  737,  748. 
accompanied  by  formation  of  bronchial 

casts,  47. 
after  aspiration  of  pleuritic  effusion, 

156. 
after  fractures,  154. 
atropine  in,  156. 
relieved  by  inversion,  156. 
simulated  by  asthma,  117. 
stimulation  in,  155. 
(Esophagus,  cancer  of,  122,  140. 
peristalsis  in,  129. 
stricture  of,  133,  134. 
(Esophagus    and    bronchus,    opening    be- 
tween, 142. 
Oligemia,  281. 

Olive  oil  for  relief  of  constipation,  609. 
Oliver-Catarelli  sign,  688. 
Open-air  treatment  of  streptothricosis,  640. 
of  tuberculosis,  575,  578. 
advantages  of,  588. 
avoidance  of  chill  in,  584. 
by  window  tent,  585. 
effect  of,  on  appetite  and  sleep,  589. 
enforcement  of,  583. 
febrile  cases,  prohibition  of  exercise  in, 

588. 
head  coverings  in,  587. 
in  extremely  cold  weather,  584,  586. 
prejudices  against,  585. 
record  of  temperature  in,  589. 
recreation  permissible  in,  590. 
rest  and  exercise  in,  583,  590. 
resting-places  in,  582. 
sleeping  bags  for  use  in,  587. 
strict  medical  supervision  in,  590. 
suitable  chair  for,  583. 
use  of  shed  and  balcony  for,  581. 
weather  limitations  to,  584. 
Ophthalmia    as    prodrome    of    asthmatic 

attack,  101. 
Opsonin,  623. 

Oral  mucosa,  bacteria  in,  349. 
Oral  secretions,  pneumococcus  in,  190. 
Orthopnea,  30,  390,  748. 
Osseous  tissue,  rarefaction  of,  80. 
Osteo-arthropathy,  pulmonary,  80,  494. 
Osteosarcoma,  681,  682,  692,  696. 
Osteosarcomata,  multiple,  682. 
Otitis  media,  347. 
chronic,  352. 
in  pneumonia,  245,  254. 
preceding  phthisis,  514. 
Out-door  life,  benefits  of,  370,  400,  568. 
Ovaries,  tuberculosis  of,  715. 
Oxygen,  consumption  of,  in  tuberculosis,  473. 


Oxygen,  inhalation  of,  in  a  stifling  atmos- 
phere, 289. 
in  broncho-pneumonia,  342. 
to  relieve  cyanosis,  220. 

Pain,  due  to  foreign  body  in  bronchus,  132. 
in  bronchitis,  16,  29. 
persistence  of,  in  tumor  of  the  lung,  686. 
substernal,  58. 
Pallor,  ashen-gray,  455. 
Palms,  dryness  and  heat  of,  467. 
Palpation  of  chest  in  acute  bronchitis,  22. 
in  bronchial  asthma,  1 10. 
in  bronchiectasis,  83. 
in  broncho-pneumonia,  331. 
in  chronic  bronchitis,  42. 
in  tracheal  and  bronchial  stenosis,  125. 
of  infant,  268,  269. 
Palpitation  during  asthmatic  attack,  107. 
Panniculus  adiposus,  597. 
Paracentesis  thoracis,  38. 
Paresis,  capillary,  178.  220,  306,  307,  308. 
Parrots  communicating  pneumonia,  258. 
Pectoriloquy,  84,  85,  352. 
People's  Sanatoria  in  Germany,  576. 
Peptic  asthma,  92. 

Percussion,  after  aspiration  of  foreign  body, 
135. 
auscultatory,  725,  728. 
avoidance  of,  174. 
of  chest  in  acute  bronchitis,  23. 
in  asthmatic  attack,  103. 
in  bronchial  asthma,  110. 
in  bronchiectasis,  83. 
in  children.  268. 
in  chronic  bronchitis,  42. 
in  plastic  bronchitis,  52. 
in  pneumonia,  235. 

in  tracheal  and  bronchial  stenosis,  126. 
phenomena  elicited  by,  693,  694. 
Percussion  hammer,  use  of,  526. 
Percussion-note,  change  of,  with  posture, 
766. 
drumlike,  380,  762,  764,  765. 
dull,  766. 
hyperresonant,  766. 

with  absence  of  lung,  768. 
in  pneumothorax,  765. 
transition  from  tympany  to  dullness  in, 

693,  697. 
tympanitic,  536. 
Perforation  in  pneumothorax,  shape  of,  759. 

site  and  size  of,  760. 
Periarthritis,  247. 
Peribronchitis,  syphilitic,  123. 
Pericarditis,  as  cause  of  pleuritis,  701. 
in  broncho-pneumonia,  332. 
in  pneumonia,  204,  244. 
statistics  concerning,  244. 
Pericardium,  distention  of,  with  fluid,  404, 

751. 
Perichondritis,  123. 

Periode  de  germination  in  tuberculosis,  453. 
Peritonitis,  tuberculous,  458. 
Pernicious  ansemia,  304. 
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Pernicious  anaemia  with  tachycardia,  304. 
Perspiration,  in  bronchitis,  25. 
profuse,  in  hemoptysis,  178. 
Perspirations   after    influenza    pneumonia, 

329.     See  also  Sweats. 
Pertussis,  382.     See  also  Whooping-cough. 
Pet  dogs,  hydatid  disease  among,  662. 
Petruschky  s  tuberculin  method,  616. 
Pfeiffer's  coccus  catarrhalis,  5. 
Phagocytes,  437. 

protective  power  of,  615,  623. 
Pharynx,  healthy,  bacteria  found  in,  190. 
Phenacetine  in  pneumonia,  294. 
Philadelphia,  mourning  custom  in,  432. 
Phipps  Institute,  555. 
Phoenix,  climate  of,  for  consumptives,  459, 

460. 
Phrenic  nerve,  inflammation  of,  214. 
Phthisical  habitus,  456,  494. 
Phthisiotherapy,    medical    supervision    in, 

590. 
Phthisis,  409.     See  also  Tuberculosis,  pulmo- 
nary. 
acute,  442. 

pneumonic,  242,  442. 
processes  of,  161. 
appearance  of  chest  in,  42. 
chronic,  545. 

danger  of  haemorrhage  in,  164,  165. 
ulcerative,  449,  463,  653. 
combined  with  embolism  of  pulmonary 

artery,  143. 
confirmed,  488,  494. 

fibroid,   362,    367,    447,    499.     See   also 
Pneumonia,  chronic  interstitial. 
as  cause  of  bronchiectasis.  70. 
associated  with  bronchiectases,  73. 
from  inhalation  of  dust,  363. 
general,  500. 
prognosis  in,  369. 
fibrosa  at  emphysemate,  503. 
florida,  427,  442,  548. 
from  swallowing  foreign  body,  133. 
nutritional  disturbance  in,  27. 
occulta,  453. 
of  coal  miners,  371,  373. 
pneumonic,  437. 
syphilitic,  655,  657. 

haemoptysis  and  pam  in,  658. 
tuberculo-fibroid,  502. 
ulcerative,  absence  of  fever  in,  471. 
with  forgotten  history,  502. 
Physical  effort  a  cause  of  pneumothorax, 

758. 
Physical  examination  in  asthma,  108. 
Physical  exercise  and  its  effect  on  body- 
temperature,  521. 
Pigment,  anthracotic,  250. 

bile,  formation  and  absorption  of,  246. 
in  lung.  383. 
in  sputum,  376. 
Pins  sign,  404. 

Pitch,  change  of,  490,  499.  537,  548. 
Pityriasis  versicolor,  489. 
Placenta,  retention  of  fragments  of,  462. 


Plants,  pollen  of,  as  cause  of  asthma,  t 
Playgrounds  in  New  York  City,  583. 
Pleura,  actinomycosis  of,  629. 
adhesions  of,  451. 

chronic  fibrous  thickening  of,  740. 
diseases  of,  699. 
endothelioma  of,  753. 
exploratory  puncture  of,  157,  691. 
fistula  of,  664. 

formation  of  pyogenic  membrane  on 
inflammation  of,  acute,  699. 
involvement  of,  by  tumor  of  the  lung 

691. 
miliary  tubercles  on,  450. 
necrosis  of,  720,  755,  756. 
primary  echinococcus  of,  673. 
puckered  scar  on,  450. 
rupture  of,  379,  707,  755,  756. 
visceral,  fistula  of,  759. 
Pleural  adhesions,  85. 
Pleural  cavity,  blood-clots  in,  754. 
gas  or  air  in,  754. 
hemorrhage  into,  158. 
incision  and  drainage  of,  746. 
lined  with  cheesy  material,  768. 
obliteration  of,  745,  754. 
perforation  of,  by  abdominal  lesions, 
-    pus  in,  754. 

spontaneous  evolution  of  gas  in,  757. 
transudation  into,  747. 
Pleural  membrane,  chemical  irritation  o; 
Pleurisy  (Pleuritis),  699. 
abdominal  pain  in,  214. 
accompanying  pneumonia,  215. 
acute,  aetiology  of,  729. 

auscultatory  percussion  in,  725. 

chill  at  onset  of,  709. 

complications  of,  732. 

condition  of  blood  in,  711. 

constitutional  disturbance  in,  710. 

cough  and  expectoration  in,  710. 

course  of,  733. 

degree  of  fever  in,  710. 

diagnosis  of,  727. 

diet  in,  735. 

differential  diagnosis  of,  730. 

differentiated   from  acute  pneunu 
238. 

exploratory  puncture  in,  728. 

inspection  of  chest  in,  723. 

line  of  dullness  in,  724. 

local  signs  of,  710. 

mensuration  and  percussion  of  ches 
724. 

nourishment  in,  735. 

pain  in,  710. 

relieved  by  massage,  735. 

physical  signs  of,  723,  727. 

prognosis  of,  733. 

pulmonary  cedema  in,  737. 

respiration  in,  722,  723. 

stage  of  effusion  in,  736. 

symptoms  of,  709. 

treatment  of,  734. 

by  local  applications,  734. 
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Pleurisy,  acute,  treatment  of,  by  medicinal 
agencies,  734. 
by  strapping  the  side,  735. 

value  of  palpation  in,  723. 
acute  fibrinous,  condition  of  lung  in,  703. 
aetiology  of,  700. 
after  operation,  86. 
as  complication  of  tuberculosis,  511. 
as  symptom  of  hydatids,  665. 
association  of,  with  pneumonic  infiltra- 
tion, 714. 
cancerous,  704. 
caused  by  disease  of  adjacent  parts,  701. 

by  pneuraococcus,  301,  700,  702. 
chronic,  740. 

auscultation  in,  744. 

diagnosis  of,  744. 

masked  by  ascites  and  mitral  disease, 
741. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  742. 

physical  signs  of,  744. 

prognosis  of,  745. 

8ero-fibrinous  form,  741,  742,  746. 

symptoms  of,  742. 

treatment  of,  745. 
combination  of,  with  lobar  pneumonia, 

243. 
complicating  bronchiectasis,  80. 
conditions  predisposing  to,  700. 
confounded  with  pneumonia,  185. 
diagnosis  of,    by    exploratory  puncture, 

728. 
diaphragmatic,  722.     See  also  Diaphrag- 
matic pleurisy. 

fixation  of  muscle  from,  722. 

Litten's  sign  in,  723. 
differentiation  of  Wiles  in,  730. 
dry  (plastic,  or  fibrinous),  704. 
occurring  in  acute  pneumonia,  711. 
occurring  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  711. 
due  to  infarcts,  153. 
effect  of  adhesions  in,  731. 
exciting  causes  of,  701. 
experimental  study  of,  702. 
fibrinous,  90,  204,  704. 
from  exposure  to  cold,  700. 
haemorrnagic,  706. 
idiopathic,  699,  700,  702. 
in  children,  721. 
in  pneumonia,  278. 

statistics  of,  243. 
in  streptothricosis,  641. 
interlobar,  aspiration  of,  719. 

diagnosis  of,  730.  n 

evacuation  of  pus  in,  720. 
latent,  740. 

of  syphilitic  origin,  740. 
marking  onset  of  phthisis,  466. 
morbid  anatomy  of,  703. 
multilocular,  706. 
obliterative,  83. 
plastic,  704. 
pneumococcus,  301. 

primary  serous,  caused  by  miliary  tuber- 
cles, 719. 


Pleurisv,  proliferative,  363. 
purulent,  705,  717,  733. 
evacuation  of  pus  in,  717. 
in  pneumonia,  230. 
operative  relief  of,  733. 
putrid,  153,  701,  706. 
remote  effects  of,  708. 
secondary,  in  various  disorders,  702. 
sero-fibrinous,  701.  704,  711. 
simulated  by  massive  pneumonia,  257. 
streptococcus,  734. 
transudates  and  exudates  in,  750. 
tuberculous,  685,  702,  704,  709,  713,  745. 
obscure  cases  of,  713. 
specific  gravity  of  exudate  in,  752. 
varieties  of,  699. 
with  effusion,  704. 

as  indication  of  infarct,  153. 
aspiration  in,  157,  736. 
associated  with  tuberculous  glands,  464. 
combined  with   pneumonic   consolida- 
tion, 716. 
confounded  with  pulmonary  cirrhosis, 

368. 
curving  line  of  dullness  in,  749. 
diagnosticated  by  means  of  X-ray,  729. 
differentiated  from  broncho-pneumonia, 

334. 
from  neoplasm,  698. 
in  actinomycosis,  629. 
in  phthisis,  511. 

simulating  pneumonia,  239,  240. 
results  of,  706. 
sero-fibrinous,  715,  726. 
Pleuritic  exudate.     See  Exudate,  pleuritic. 
Pleuro-pneumonia,  243. 
Pneumatic  differentiator,  398. 
Pneumococcal  ia,  186,  221,  228. 
Pneumococci,  avenue  of  entrance  of,  190, 
191. 
dissemination  of,  189. 
encapsulated,  238. 
in  healthy  lungs,  186. 
in  the  blood  of  septicaemia,  186. 
in  the  joints,  247. 
infection  of  households  by,  190. 
inhalation  of,  189. 
prevalence  of,  in  winter,  191. 
viability  of,  188,  288. 
Pneumococcus  empyema,  231,  268,  717 
exploratory  puncture  in,  718. 
masked  by  pneumonia,  718. 
rib-resection  for,  738. 
Pneumococcus  infection,  2. 

inflammation,  196. 
Pneumococcus  of  Fraenkel,  47,  702. 
Pneumococcus  pleurisy,  301. 
Pneumococcus  pneumonia,  187. 

in  children,  721. 
Pneumography,  531. 
Pneumonvarotnorax,  755. 
Pneumonia,  abdominal  pain  in,  214. 
abscess  or  gangrene  in,  330. 
absence  of  crisis  in,  351. 
after  appendectomy,  330. 
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Pneumonia,  age  most  susceptible  to,  197. 

aids  to  diagnosis  in,  237. 

among  diabetics,  197. 

among  German  soldiers,  167,  193. 

as  a  local  infection,  202. 

as  result  of  partial  drowning,  195. 

asystolism  in,  212. 

at  Mohringen,  256. 

bacteriology  of,  186. 

blood-corpuscles  in,  222. 

bronchial  breathing  in,  236. 

cardiac  condition  in,  296. 

cardiac  diseases  in,  279. 

cardiac  inadequacy  in,  263. 

care  of  mouth  in,  290. 

causative  influence  of  season  and  climate 
in,  193. 

causes  of  death  in,  281. 

cephalgia  in,  225. 

cerebral  symptoms  in,  277. 

cessation  of  cough  in,  277. 

chills  in,  254. 

collapse  in,  207. 

coma  in,  206. 

combination    of,   with   congenital    heart 
disease,  225. 
with  meningitis,  278. 
with  severe  bronchitis,  219. 

communicating  of,  by  parrots,  258. 

complications  of,  204,  247,  278,  311. 

condition  of  pulse  in,  219,  220,  275,  306. 
of  skin  in,  223. 

conditions  favoring  spread  of  the  infec- 
tion, 188. 

convulsions  in,  226. 

cough  in,  294. 

cyanosis  in,  220. 

delayed  crisis  in,  280. 

delirium  in,  206,  225,  226. 

differentiation  of,  from  pleurisy,  731. 

disturbance  of  digestive  system  in,  224. 

duration  and  termination  of,  248. 

during  pregnancy,  273. 

during  prevalence  of  grippe,  196,  328. 

dyspncea  in,  219. 

empyema  in,  231. 

engorgement  in,  stage  Of,  200. 

epidemics  of,  199,  280. 

eruption  in,  233. 

examination  of  chest  in,  260. 

extension  of  process  of,  216,  232,  253,  278. 

fever  after  convalescence  from,  209. 

flushing  of  cheeks  in,  205,  224. 

followed  by  asthma,  107. 

following  influenza,  196,  280. 

formation  of  heart-clots  in,  222. 

from  aspiration  of  foreign  body,  330. 

from  exposure  to  cold,  192. 

from  inhalation  of  ether,  194,  318,  329. 

from  overexertion,  193. 

from  sudden  chilling,  198. 

from  trauma,  199. 

gangrene  in,  248. 

gastric  disorder  in,  215. 

gastro-intestinal  symptoms  in,  266. 


Pneumonia,  haemoptysis  in,  166. 
heart's  impulse  m,  234. 
hygiene  in,  337. 

infection  of,  conveyed  by  clothing,  5 
influence  of  sex  in,  273. 
inhalation  of  oxygen  in,  306. 
initial  chill  of,  285. 
insidious  onset  of,  262. 
intelligence  in,  state  of,  206. 
intercurrent  with  chronic  bronchitis, 
involvement  of  lobes  in,  202,  203. 
lymphatic  absorption  in,  201. 
lysis  in,  230. 

malignancy  of,  206,  209,  280. 
masked  by  intestinal  symptoms,  210 

by  meningitis,  242. 
mistaken  for  appendicitis,  214. 
morbid  anatomy  of,  200. 
mortality  of,  259,  271,  291,  311. 

in  women,  198,  273. 
motor  disturbances  in,  228. 
occurrence  of,  in  a  centenarian,  249. 

in  acute  infectious  diseases,  196. 

in  bronchitis,  danger  of,  21. 

in  chlorotics,  281. 

in  males,  198. 

in  soldiers,  296. 

in  United  States,  269. 
oedema  in,  211. 
pain  in,  293. 

intensity  of,  243. 
palpation  in,  235. 

prevalence  of,  in  dry  weather,  193. 
profound  toxaemia  in,  207. 
prognosis  in,  271. 
pulmonary  resonance  in,  235. 
red  and  gray  hepatization  of,  200,  201 
resolution  in,  201,  236,  248,  253. 

failure  of,  202,  718. 
return  of  pyrexia  in,  232. 
seat  of,  278. 
ship  infected  by,  200. 
signs  of,  on  inspection,  234. 
skin  eruptions  in.  223. 
solidity  of  three  lobes  in,  275. 
specific  gravity  of  the  blood  in,  222. 
stationary  line  of  dullness  in,  235. 
temperature  in,  254,  271. 
toleration  of  digitalis  in,  296,  299. 
toxicity  of  blood  in2  222. 
treatment  of,  abortive,  285. 

alkaline,  310. 

antiseptic.  283. 

by  alcohol,  305,  306. 

by  caffeine,  299,  300,  302,  304. 

by  digitalis,  296. 

by  inhalation  of  oxygen,  306. 

by  musk,  301,302,304. 

by  tonics  and  stimulants,  296,  299. 

by  veratrum  viride,  dangers  of,  287 

expectant,  290. 
tympanites  in,  207. 
venesection  in,  308. 
with  characteristics  of  grippe,  328. 
without  fever,  216. 
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Pneumonia,  abortive,  248,  255. 
acute,  cyanosis  in,  306. 

differentiated  from  plastic  bronchitis, 

53. 

from  pneumonia  of  the  apex,  241. 
fatality  of,  196,  206. 
of  middle  lobe,  85. 
use  of  atropine  in,  211. 

of  camphor  in,  211. 
acute  caseous,  545. 
acute  croupous,  occurrence  of  gangrene 

in,  756. 
acute  diffuse  tuberculous,  460. 
acute  fibrinous,  185. 
as  a  local  infection,  186. 
causing  interstitial  induration,  362. 
characteristic  sputum  in,  217. 
chest  examination  in,  206. 
circulatory  system  in,  219. 
clinical  picture  of,  205. 
clinical  varieties  of,  252. 
complicated  by  abscess  and  gangrene, 

345. 

by  bronchitis,  195. 

by  mitral  disease,  211. 
complications  of,  accidental  and  specific, 

243. 
convulsions  or  coma  in,  214. 
crisis  in,  206,  229. 
diagnosis  of,  237. 
differentiation  of,  from  acute  pleuritis, 

238. 

from  broncho-pneumonia,  333. 
engorgement  in,  234. 
examination  of  blood  in,  220,  221. 
fever  in,  215. 
heart -weakness  in,  305. 
icterus  in,  246. 
in  chronic  tuberculosis,  197. 
in  robust  young  adults,  205. 
individual  susceptibility  to,  191. 
insidious  onset  in,  213. 
intermissions  of  fever  in,  216. 
management  of,  289. 
mortality  in,  269,  270,  271. 
pain  in,  causes  of,  215. 

varied  location  of,  214. 
pathological  anatomy  of,  186. 
physical  signs  of,  234. 
predisposing  causes  of,  191. 
prevalence  of,  269,  270,  271. 
prodromata  of,  212. 
prophylaxis  of,  288. 
respiration  in,  218. 
rigor  in,  213. 
sole  cause  of,  187. 
state  of  nervous  system  in,  225. 
symptoms  of,  205. 
therapy  in,  282. 
treatment  of,  282. 

abortive,  285. 

by  creosote  and  guaiacol,  283. 

bv  salicylate  of  sodium,  282. 
typical  case  of,  207. 
with  lobular  distribution,  314. 


Pneumonia,  acute  scrofulous,  545. 
alba,  653,  654. 

alcoholic,  198,  259,  260,  279,  284. 
algid  form  of,  263. 
apex,  225,  241,  242,  248,  278. 

mortality  in,  278. 
aspiration,  329,  332,  346,  348. 

varying  pyrexia  in,  331. 
asthenic,  198,  257,  258. 

forms  of,  258. 

post-mortem  changes  in,  259. 

symptoms  of,  259,  260. 
atypical,  187,  198,  242,  252. 

mixed  germs  in,  252. 
bilious,  246,  257. 
catarrhal,  24,  195,  196,  313,  321. 

from  inhaling  smoke,  194. 
centric,  202,  204,  215,  256. 
cheesy,  438. 
chronic,  249. 
chronic  interstitial,  362. 

after  pleurisy,  365. 

after  trauma,  366. 

auscultation  in,  367. 

clinical  picture  of,  366. 

cough  in,  369. 

course  of,  366. 

diagnosis  of,  368. 

following  broncho-pneumonia,  365. 

from  impaction  of  a  coin,  134. 

from  pressure  of  tumors,  364. 

from  traction  on  bronchial  wall,  71. 

haemoptysis  in,  166. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  364. 

physical  signs  of,  367. 

prognosis  in,  368. 

symptoms  of,  365. 

treatment  of,  369. 
confirmed,  315. 
confluent  tul)erculoii8,  490. 
creeping,  253. 
croupous,  185. 

fatality  of,  in  childhood,  273. 
deglutition,  319,  333,  318. 
desquamative,  442. 
double,  273,  278. 

catarrhal,  326. 
embolic,  152. 
erratic,  253. 
Friedlander's,  187. 
hemorrhagic,  167. 
hypostatic,  146,  261. 
in  infancy  and  childhood,  197,  198,  265. 

cold  baths  for,  291. 

cough  and  expectoration  in,  267. 

diagnosis  of,  268. 

involvement  of  pleura  in,  268. 

localization  of,  266. 

mortality  of,  265. 

pain  and  fever  in,  267. 

prognosis  in,  269. 

respiration  and  pulse  in,  267. 
incipient  lobar,  286. 
interstitial,  333. 
larval,  255. 
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Pneumonia,  latent,  256,  257. 

lobar,  185,  202,  205. 

from  inhaling  smoke,  194. 

lobular,  313,  321. 

course  and  duration  of,  327. 
from  climatic  conditions,  314. 

massive,  204,  235,  239,  257. 

migratory,  253. 

mixed,  187,  188. 

patchy,  320. 

pneumococcus,  187,  721. 

post-operative,  318. 

relapsing,  254. 

secondary,  139,  260. 

caused  by  chronic  disease,  196. 
excessive  heart  action  in,  211,  212. 
protracted  and  fatal  case  of,  212. 
typical  case  of,  210. 

secondary  asthenic  fibrinous,  259. 

senile,  197,  198,  262. 
fatality  of,  272,  276. 
nervous  disturbance  in,  263. 
rectal  temperature  in,  263. 

septic,  348. 

sthenic,  237. 

terminal,  260,  319,  701. 

tuberculous,  440. 

typhoid,  257. 
Pneumonic  consolidation,  signs  of,  237. 
Pneumonic  tuberculosis,  acute,  545. 
Pneumonitis,  185. 
Pneumonoconiosis,  364,  365,  371. 

aetiology  of,  373. 

course  of,  376. 

diagnosis  of,  377. 

emaciation  and  debility  in,  370. 

history  of,  371. 

percussion  and  auscultation  in,  377. 

physical  signs  of,  377. 

prognosis  in,  378. 

prophylaxis  of,  378. 

symptoms  of,  375. 

treatment  of,  378. 
Pneumopyothorax,  755. 
Pneumothorax,  379,  396,  463,  754. 

abrupt  onset  of,  758,  764. 

aetiology  of,  755. 

as  complication  of  pulmonary  neoplasm, 
691. 

auscultation  in,  766. 

caused  by  hydatids,  666. 

collection  of  fluid  in,  762,  770. 

complete,  765,  766,  770. 

complicating  phthisis,  512. 

condition  of  pulse  in,  762. 

cough  in,  762. 

diagnosis  of,  767. 

differential  diagnosis  of,  768. 

differentiated  from  plastic  bronchitis,  53. 

dyspiura  in,  762,  764. 

effects  of  morphine  in,  770. 

exploratory  puncture  in,  765. 

following  surgical  operations  on  the  chest, 
757. 

from  bullet  wounds,  756. 


Pneumothorax  from  chemical  decom posit 
of  pleuritic  fluid,  757. 

idiopathic  or  spontaneous,  755,  757,  7 
aetiology  of,  758. 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of,  759. 

in  tuberculosis,  474. 

mechanism  of  the  production  of,  760. 

metallic  tinkle  in,  767. 

mistaken  for  compensatory  emphysen 
768. 

morbid  anatomv  of,  759. 

occurring  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  7< 

open  and  closed,  759. 

operative  treatment  of,  770. 

pain  in,  762. 

palpation  and  percussion  in,  765. 

partial,  763. 

physical  signs  of,  765. 

post-mortem  detection  of,  759. 

prognosis  of;  769. 

prostration  in,  762. 

seat  of,  760. 

secondary,  755. 

shock  in,  770. 

stimulants  in,  770. 

symptoms  of,  761. 

treatment  of,  770. 

without  fluid,  758. 
Pneumotomy,  84,  359,  674. 

indications  for,  358. 
Polychromatophilia,  482. 
Polynuclear    cells,     polymorphous     unpij 

mented,  695. 
Polypi,  nasal,  98. 
Population,   density  of,    as  cause  of  cor 

sumption,  431. 
Porch  for  use  of  consumptive,  582. 
Post-mortem  research,  restriction  of,  409. 
Posture,  correct,  importance  of,  425. 

effect  of,  on  cough  and  expectoration,  8« 

influence  of,  on  percussion  note,  766. 

importance  of,  during  tapping  of  pleun 
738. 
in  diagnosis  of  hydrothorax,  749. 
Potassium  iodide  in  fibrinous  bronchitis,  6$ 
Pottery  dust,  inhalation  of,  373. 
Poverty  as  cause  of  tuberculosis,  569. 
Prebacilliary  stage  of  tuberculosis,  453. 
Pregnancy,  accompanied  by  asthma,  97. 

in  pneumonia,  279. 

tuberculosis  in,  427. 
Pressure,  intra-alveolar,  necessary  to  ruptui 
lung,  759. 

intrapleural,  712. 
dangers  of,  770. 
maintenance  of,  746. 

intrathoracic,  695,  697. 
in  children,  721. 
Pressure  effects,  symptoms  of,  687. 
Priessnitz  bandage,  application  of,  58,  331 

for  stimulation  of  appetite,  599. 

to  facilitate  expectoration,  608. 
Prisons,  pneumonia  in,  256.  258. 
Processus  lingualis,  234,  244. 
Prophylaxis  of  bronchitis,  55. 
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Propbylaxifl  of  pneumonia,  288. 

nf  puluio y  iuIh  rculoauj,  654, 

Proprietary  rough  mixture*.  113. 
Prostitution,   relation   of,  to  iulwreuloste, 

Prostration    in   neule    miliary    tubereuWiH, 
552, 
in  pulmonary  gangrene,  851 1 
Proturgol  in  pneumonia,  2.S4. 
Proteias,  prepared  Eoods  rich  In,  002. 

tO  eumhal   lulterruloUa  infect  ion,  jjI'iU. 

Proteins  from  the  lungs,  uh*<n-pi  ion  of,  ls*i, 
I.Sfi. 

Prudden'a  experimental  441. 

Pseudo-angina  pectoris,  97. 

Pseudo-dhtoroaia,  479. 

pm  •  i  j  i  lo-  cblofoais  tuberculosa,  \Bl  . 

iNeudorrisis  in  pneumonia,  2 IIS. 

Pseudotuberculosm,  025. 

Psittakosis,  2S& 

P«w)bm  abooassj,  51 *. 

Psychical  nature,  j>eculisritie>5  of,  .112. 

weakness  of,  490. 
Public  conveyances  as  carrier*  of  infection, 

431, 
Public  health,  disregard  of,  by  corporations, 

559. 
Public  hygiene.  288,  555. 
Puerpenum,  embolism  in,  151. 
Pulmonary  abscess.  Bat  iiosa  M,  pulmonary. 
Pulmonary  abscess  and  gnngi-i-uc,  314, 

ictiolnjey  of,  359. 

as  cause  of  pneumothorax,  755. 

nuwiilfiiiion  in*  35<i. 

bacteriology  of.  311. 

IiIimhI  poisoning  in.  353. 

change  of  elimats  ht(  9B0j 

characteristics  ol  cough  in,  353, 

course  nf,  358. 
jgnosis  of,  :wfl. 

differential  diagnosis  of,  357. 

cv|  wet  oral  ion  in,  354. 

exploratory  puncture  in,  350. 

following  broncbo-ptitumQnia,  34$. 

from  iniective  emboli,  346, 

from  nut ik  media,  317. 

From  trauma,  £49, 

in  alooholicai  34<i. 

medicinal  management  of,  3tH), 

morbid  an&tomy  of  340. 

multiple  form  of,  350,  352, 

palpation  in,  355. 

pihy*iral  sign*  of,  355. 

dispowng  causes  of,  3i  ► 
prognosis  in*  358* 

Sptltu  Of,  351. 

surgical  treatment  of,  311,  352,  Ml, 

symptoms  of,  351,  353, 

f  reatmsnt  of. 
Pulmonary  amemin,  143, 
Pulmonary  artery,  embolism  of,  1  \2L 

oodumon  at,  1 13. 

perforation  of,  (>90, 

srlerowis  oF,  13,  31 , 
Pulmonary  blouuVpnMaun%lcs&i*iiitigiif.  I  v. 


Pulmonary  capillaries,  trouble  dil 

148. 

Pulmonary  carcinoma,  histogene? 
Pulmonary  cavity  located  by  X-f 
Pulmonary  collapse,  40 J.  See  also  4 
Pulmonary  complications   in  cntq 

109. 

Pulmonary  congestion,  acute,  2561 
Pulmonary  consumption,  409,     S| 

culosis,  pulmona ry, 
Pulmonary  emphysema,  370,  503, 

Emphysema,  pnlwiMiaru, 
Pulmonarj'  gangrene,  344.     See 

grvnr,  pulmonary. 
Pulmonary  luemnrrhagF,  15*7,,  l-S, 
Pulmonary  infarcts,  septic,  151. 
Pulmonary  onlema,  3N,   44,    101. 
147,  200.  270,  2SJ,  20' i.  3lrt,| 
also  (h'lema,  pulfiiumirff. 
Pulmonary  oppression,  I  J^ 
Pulmonary  parenchyma,  ttcsrf  nut  1 1 
Pulmonary  resonance,  pSii£gcrat« 
Pulmonary  stenosis  as  t'ftiwc  of  an; 
1 } i ilmona ry  sy ph i  1  is ,  ( »5! t .     Sit  nk 

pulmonary. 
Pulmonary   vessels,   engorgentcnl 

149,  1S3. 
Pulmonary  volume,  increased,  3M| 
Pulmonic  system,  reduction  of  I  3 

sure  in,  1K2. 
Pulsation,  epigastric,  32.  393,  7**5| 
from  pulmonary  neoplasm,  6SS, 
in  empyema,  causes  of,  72(1, 
localized,  tiOfi. 
in  back  and  lumbar  region.  7 
in  pulmonary  neophtMii,  TiU2. 
Pulse,  after  hainorrhagr^  J T - C . 
arrhythmic.  20. 
character  of,  in  pleurisy.  712. 
force  and  volume  of.  ffll  I 
frequency  of,  in  pncunuKiia.  29. 
in  asthma,  1  IS. 
in  bronchitis,  Hi. 
intermit tence  of,  220 
irregularity  of,  220,  275. 
low  tension  of,  479.  520 
Pulses,  inequality  of,  in  nci  k  and 
Pulse-rate,  relation  of,  to  inortnlil 
Pulse-respirat  ion  ratio,  2o7,  2(19 
loss  or  perversion  of.  .'is    J  :o 
Puncture,     exploratory       8i  i  J 

puncture. 
Pupils,  dilatation  of.  530 

inequality  of,  (iss. 
Purpura,  223. 

Pus,  actinomycotic.  02\  i\j\\. 
containing  streptothrix,  IJ3J), 
discharged  through  mouth,  ^7 
microscopical  examination  nf,  t  I 
prolonged  ex  pectoral  If  >n  of,  ~ti\'.\\ 
rupture  of,  into  bronchi,  337. 
stinking,  from  empyema  Cavity 
1     a?mia  from  retention  ol  nl<  UHl  l1 

707. 
Pylephlebitis,  34.S. 
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Pyopneumothorax,  1 50,  < 

782,  770. 
filling  Itfi  pleural  r:i\  ity,  768. 
Pyothnrax,  SO,  771 1. 
ohronk,  7 12. 
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Quinine  in  broncho-pneumonia,  341. 

in  pneumonia,  282,  291. 
Quincke's  lumbar  puncture,  2i"». 

Rachitis  (Rickets),  81,  82, 

IM-.iispo.sin^  to  bnmrim-jmriiniooia,  317. 

Racial  immunity  to  consumption  us  a  mis- 
taken theory,  435. 

Racial  resistance  t<»  pneumonia,  27  1. 
Radium,  (rriUmcnt  of  neoplasms  by.  006. 
Rate  redux,  237, 
Rales,  bubbling,  4^2. 

caused  by  pleuritic  friction,  44. 

character  of,  in  pneumonia,  310, 

clicking,  177.  197,  527,  631,  7:ia 

crackling,  i  is. 

crepitant , 

in  oaf  hma1 ic  bronchi! is,  ■?  I.  90, 

in  broncho- pneumonia,  322, 

in  chronic  bronchitis,  42. 

instability  of,  I  in. 

moist,  497,  508. 

I'll  nr.ll,  236. 

sibilant,  103,  104,  108,  l  LO,  III. 
sticky.  2H. 

whistling  and  purpling,  i\,  22. 
Rash,  driving  in  of,  323. 

miliary,  223 
Ray  fungus,  624,  (*2r». 
Rectal  irrigation  in  pneumonia,  311. 
Reeurrenl  laryngeal  nerve,  function  nft  1*25. 
Reflex  excitability.  219. 
Reflex  irrituhiitt)  incrcaiied  by  fever,  47G, 
Reflex  irritation,  as  cause  of  asthma,  97. 
Registration    nf   tuberculosis,   compulsory, 

opposition  to,  561. 
Rcgurgital  ion,  mitral,  147,  168, 

tricuspid,  as  a  conservative  process,  32. 
Relapses  in  pneumonia,  2,:>-J. 
Renal  asthma,  92. 

Report  of  Cieiman  Central  Committee  for 
erection  of  sanatoria  for  consump- 
tives, 539 

anee  to  disease,  -71 
Reai  manco,  amphoric.  19C 
cracked  pot,  83,  332,  198,  5 
irmul,  after  clearing  oi  tubes,  S3, 
pntscapular,  496, 
mpanitic,  496. 
ration,  amphoric,  498. 
►nehial,  20. 
sync-Stokes,  324, 
asthma,  109. 
pneumonia,  27fl. 
measurements  during, 
iUspension  of,  338. 
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Sanitation  as  preventive  of  pneumonoconio- 

sis,  373. 
Saphranin,  636. 
Saphrophytes,  153. 
Saranac  Lake  Sanatorium,  573,  575. 

treatment  of  tuberculosis  at,  584. 
Sarcoma,  mediastinal,  679. 

nodules  of,  in  trachea  and  bronchi,  680. 

of  shouldeT  blade,  683. 

of  the  lungs,  675. 

causing  extreme  dyspnoea,  682. 
cough  and  expectoration  in,  681. 
symptoms  of,  680. 

peribronchial,  679. 
Scapula,  removal  of,  683. 
Scapula?,  projection  of,  366. 
Scarlatina,  as  cause  of  pleuritis,  700. 
Schizomycetes,  625. 
Schuller's  experimental  introduction  of  food 

into  lungs,  136. 
Scoliosis,  367. 

spinal,  523. 
Scorbutus  as  cause  of  ha?mothorax,  753. 
Scrofula,  336. 

Season  as  cause  of  pneumonia,  193. 
Seasons  of  year  predisposing  to  bronchitis, 

11. 
Secretions,  bronchial,  bacterial  infection  of, 
80. 
decomposition  of,  39. 
dilution  of,  59. 

pulmonary,  retention  of,  690. 
Sedatives,  use  of,  in  acute  bronchitis,  57. 
Self-destruction  during  delirium,  227. 
Senega  in  pneumonia,  310. 
Senility,  approach  of,  204. 
Sensation,  disordered,  in  tul>crculosis,  492. 
Sensibilitv.   impairment    of,   in    the    aged, 

264. 
Sepsis,  complicating  bronchiectasis,  80. 
Septicaemia,  from  swallowing  foreign  body, 
132. 

pneumococci  in  blood  of,  186. 

simulated  by  putrid  bronchitis,  40. 
Serositis,  general,  741. 
Serous  membranes,  tuberculosis  of,  752. 
Serum,  antipneumococcic,  284. 

antistreptococcic,  617. 

antitubercular,  410,  515,  617. 

Maragliano's,  617. 

of  Marmorek,  617,  618. 

transudation  of,  into  pleural  sac,  748. 
Serum  therapy  in  phthisis,  617. 

in  pneumonia,  284. 
Sex,  influence  of,  in  pneumonia,  273. 
Shade  and  dampness,  relation  of,  to  tuber- 
culosis, 568. 
Shed  for  consumptives,  580,  582,  587. 
Shock  as  symptom  of  pneumothorax,  761. 
Shoulder,  depression  ot,  365. 
Shoulder  blade,  sarcoma  of,  683. 
Shoulder-girdle,  wasting  of  muscles  of,  164, 

494,  524. 
Shoulders,  stooping.  425. 
Sibilus  over  affected  apex,  527. 


Sick-room,    cleansing  and    disinfection   of, 
561. 

hygiene. of,  602. 
Siderbsis,  371. 

pulmonum,  372. 

sputum  in,  376. 
Silica  in  the  lungs,  372. 
Sinapisms,  for  haemorrhage,  179. 

in  pneumonia,  286. 
Sitting  attitude,  ill  effects  of,  446. 
Skatol  in  sputum,  354. 
Skiagraph  of  thorax,  673. 
Skin,  affection   of,   in   blastomycosis,  642, 
643,644,647,649. 

cancerous  color  of,  697. 

desquamation  of,  489. 

eruptions,  recession  of,  95. 

production  of  line  upon,  104,  119. 

pus  in,  647,  649. 

secondary  carcinoma  of,  678. 
Skodaic  resonance,  725. 
Sleep  in  chronic  bronchitis,  31. 
Sleeping-bags  for  children,  568. 

for  consumptives,  587. 
Sleeping  out  of  doors,  568. 
Slow-worm  bacillus,  619. 
Smoke,  as  cause  of  pneumonia,  194. 

inhalation  of,  317. 
Sneezing,  act  of,  covering  of  mouth  during, 
606. 

in  pneumonia,  280. 
Sodium  chloride,  inhalation  of,  67. 
Sodium  salicylate  in  pneumonia,  282,  284. 
Soil  suitable  for  sanatoria,  572. 
Somnolence  as  a  grave  symptom,  226. 
Sordes  in  pneumonia,  224,  259. 
Sounds,  rubber,  for  dilatation  of  bronchial 
i  stenosis,  127. 

Spas  of  America  and  Kurope,  67. 
Spasm,  bronchial.  92. 

glottic,  due  to  irritation,  111. 

of  the  diaphragm,  93. 
Specific  gravity  of  exudates  and  transudates, 
750. 

of  intrapleural  fluid,  750,  751. 
Sphygmograph,  479. 
Sphygmomanometer,  219,  479. 
Spinal  cord,  abscess  of,  80. 
Spinal  curvature,  368. 

associated  with  bronchiectasis,  72. 
Spinal  hot-water  bag,  179. 
Spirometer,  use  of,  531. 
Spitting,  crusade  against,  416. 

habit  of,  288. 
Spleen,  abscess  of,  perforating  into  oesoph- 
agus, 175. 

anaemic  infarcts  of,  250. 

engorgement  of,  325. 

hydatid  disease  of.  664. 

invaded  by  fungus,  631. 

primary  echinococcus  of,  672. 
Spondylitis  of  vertebrae,  514. 
Sponging,  tepid,  291. 
Spray,  antiseptic.  339. 

of  limewater,  68. 
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Sputum,  actinomycotic,  633. 

bacteriological  investigation  of,  188,  189, 

470,  471. 
bile-stained,  246. 
blastomycetes  in,  644,  647. 
bloody,  44,  153,  180,  632,  748. 

in  contusions  of  thorax,  158. 
charcoal  dust  in,  377. 
Charcot- Ley  den  crystals  in,  99. 
collection  of,  604. 
coloring  of,  354. 

containing  echinococci,  666,  667. 
decomposition  of,  without  gangrene,  77. 
destruction  of,  411,  574,  604. 
elastic  fibers  in,  241. 
examined  for  pneumococci,  190. 
excessive,  84. 
fcetid,  29,  38,  77,  84,  88. 
fungi  in,  636. 
gangrenous,  39,  354,  690. 
greenish,  477. 

impalpable,  protection  from,  606. 
in  abortive  pneumonia,  256. 
in  bronchorrhcea  serosa,  38. 
in  cancer  of  lung,  167. 
in  Friedlander  pneumonia,  187. 
in  malignant  disease  of  the  lungs,  681. 
in  pellet  form,  37. 
in  acute  fibrinous  pneumonia,  205. 
in  pncumonoconiosis,  376. 
in  streptothricosis,  639,  640,  641. 
inklike,  377. 

life  of  pneumococcus  in,  188. 
micro-organisms  in,  2,  3. 
microscopic  examinationof,27,77,238, 378. 

in  putrid  bronchitis,  41. 
nummular,  458,  477. 
of  a  coal  miner,  376,  377. 
of  acute  bronchitis,  16. 
of  asthma,  106. 

of  children,  method  of  securing,  507. 
of  chronic  bronchitis,  27. 
of  currant  jelly  color,  684. 
of  raspberry  jam  color,  631,  681. 
pneumonic,  care  of,  288. 
prune-juice,  166,  218. 
purulent,  5,  464,  470. 
rusty,  166,  217,  256,  552. 
sedimentation  of,  523. 
stagnation  of,  89,  90. 
stations  for  free  examination  of,  562. 
swallowing  of,  325,  487. 

as  cause  of  intestinal  tuberculosis,  513. 
transient  foetor  of,  39. 
tuberculous,  410,  476. 

action  of  chemicals  upon,  411. 

as  source  of  infection,  415,  563. 

care  of,  555. 

constituents  of,  477,  478. 

staining  of,  522. 
tumor  colls  in,  682. 
ultramarine  coloring  of,  378. 
viscidity  of,  in  pneumonia,  217. 
with  faecal  odor,  40. 
yellowish  color  of,  from  bacilli,  477. 


Sputum-cups,  approved  forms  of,  604, 605. 

portable,  574. 
S-shaped  line  of  Ellis,  724. 
Staining  methods,  49. 
Staphylococci,  345. 
Staphylococcus  albus,  42. 
aureus,  diseases  due  to,  80. 
pyogenes  aureus,  702. 
Stasis,  bronchial,  9,  176. 
capillary,  79. 
hepatic,  31,  113. 
pulmonarv,  9,  144,  176. 

relieved  by  brisk  purge,  749. 
venous,  302. 
State  control  of  consumptives  in  Norway 

562. 
Stauungskatarrh,  385. 
Steam  in  atmosphere  of  sick-room,  60. 
Steel,  inhalation  of  particles  of,  376,  378. 
Stenosis,  bronchial,  660. 
causes  of,  71. 
produced  in  dogs,  70. 
laryngeal,    differentiated    from    trachei 

and  bronchial,  126. 
tracheal  and  bronchial,  120. 
diagnosis  of,  126. 
due  to  foreign  body,  127. 
from  cicatricial  narrowing,  136. 
from  external  pressure,  136. 
morbid  anatomy  of,  123. 
pain,  cough,  and  expectoration  in,  12* 
physical  signs  of,  125. 
prognosis  in,  127. 
symptoms  of,  124. 
treatment  of,  127. 
use  of  rubber  sound  in,  127. 
Sterilized  water,  drinking  of,  295. 
Sterno-cleido-ma8toid,  prominence  of,  389. 
Stimulation,  after  withdrawal  of  blood,  155 

by  cold  applications,  58. 
Stimulus  for  consumptives,  598,  599,  602 
Stitch  in  the  side,  709. 
Stomach,  carcinoma  of,  516. 
tubercle  bacilli  in,  487. 
upward  dislocation  of,  769. 
Stomach-tube,  passage  of,  769. 
Stone  dust  as  cause  of  disease,  371 . 
Stoneworkers,  sputum  of,  376. 
Stools,  black,  in  hsematemcsis,  175. 
Stooping,  evil  effects  of,  425. 
Strangulation,  partial,  379. 

resulting  from  bronchial  stenosis,  127. 
slow,  120. 
Strength,  decline  in,  preceding  phthisis,  465. 
Streptococci  in  lungs  in  acute  bronchitis,  4. 
Streptococcus  bronchitis,  4,  9. 
enteritis,  316. 
fever  curve,  470. 
mucosus  of  Schottm  tiller,  190. 
pyogenes.  701. 

infection  from,  470. 
Streptothricosis,  637. 
chronic  form  of,  641. 
diagnosis  and  prognosis  of,  642. 
morbid  anatomy  of,  638. 
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Streptothricosis,  physical  signs  of,  641. 

sputum  in,  639,  640,  641. 

symptoms  of,  639. 
Streptothrix,  637. 

inhalation  of,  638. 
Stridor,  in  tracheal  and  bronchial  stenosis, 
124. 

inspiratory,  127,  135. 

laryngeal,  53. 
Strophanthus  in  broncho-pneumonia,  342. 
Strychnine  in  broncho-pneumonia,  341. 

in  pneumonia,  300. 
Stupor  in  chronic  bronchitis,  31. 
Subphrenic  abscess,  differentiated  from  hy- 
datid disease  of  lungs,  672. 
Subsultus  tendinum,  277. 
Sudamina,  223,  224. 

Suffocation,    by    pulmonary    haemorrhage, 
176. 

due  to  pulmonary  neoplasm,  690. 
Suggestion,   influence   of,   in   treatment  of 

consumptives,  598. 
Suicide,  by  charcoal  fumes,  330. 

inclination  to,  in  tuberculosis,  491 . 
Sulphuric  ether,  in  heart  failure,  305. 
Sun-baths  on  roofs,  583. 
Sunshine,  action  of,  on  bacteria,  189. 

as  factor  in  cure  of  phthisis,  612. 

in  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  566,  568. 

lack  of,  as  cause  of  consumption,  432. 
Suprarenal  extract,  danger  of  hypodermic 
use  of,  181. 

in  asthma,  105,  119. 

in  haemorrhage,  181. 
Surgery,  in  diseases  of  the  bronchi,  84. 
of  the  lungs,  85. 

results  of,  in  bronchiectasis,  90. 
Surf  bathing  as  cause  of  palpitation,  107. 
Swallowing,  difficult,  682,  689. 

of  expectoration,  267. 
Sweating,  localized  or  unilateral,  688. 
Sweats,  cold,  in  pneumonia,  275. 

colliquative,  488,  712,  719. 

due  to  toxaemia,  488. 

due  to  vasomotor  influence,  489. 

in  phthisis,  488,  598,  600. 

nocturnal,  467. 
of  phthisis,  607. 
Sweatshops,  as  disseminators  of  infection, 
429,  434. 

as  furnishing  contingent  of  consumptives, 
446. 

dangers  of,  559. 

victims  of,  429. 
Sweeping,  dry,  dangers  of,  189. 
prohibition  of,  603. 

of  wards  and  sickrooms,  288. 
Synovitis,  247. 

Syphilis,  as  cause  of  aneurysm  of  aorta, 
112. 
of  bronchial  stenosis,  123,  127. 

as  predisposing  to  bronchitis,  9. 

causing  death  of  fcetus,  653,  660. 

changes  in  the  lungs  from,  653. 

conclusions  of  Pourtalis  concerning,  515. 


Syphilis,  congenital,  652,  653. 
haemorrhage  in,  660. 
laryngeal  stenosis  from,  111. 
pulmonary,  168,  634,  653. 

acquired,  654. 

aetiology  of,  653. 

auscultation  in,  659. 

congenital,  653. 

cough  and  dyspnoea  in,  655. 

diagnosis  of,  659. 

interstitial  form  of,  655. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  653. 

physical  signs  of,  658. 

prognosis  of,  660. 

simulation  of  chronic  phthisis  by,  655, 
658. 

symptoms  of,  654. 

treatment  of,  661. 
relation  of,  to  tuberculosis,  515,  516. 
tertiary,  653. 

Tabes  mesenterica,  504. 

in  an  infant,  416,  435. 
Tabes  scrofulosa,  504. 
Tachycardia,  143,  304. 

from  pressure  on  the  vagus,  519. 

relieved  bv  whisky  and  ammonia,  304. 
Tactus  eruditis  of  physician,  305. 
Tapping  in  bronchiectasis,  90. 

in  hvdrothorax,  748. 

of  pleura,  746. 
Teeth,  carious,  care  of,  651. 

false,  found  in  pleural  cavity,  131. 
Temper,  irritability  of,  31. 
Temperament,  frivolous  or  unstable,  542. 
Temperature,  axillary  and  rectal,  variations 
between,  275. 

by  mouth,  axilla,  or  rectum,  263. 

during  menses  of  tuberculous  women,  467. 

in  bronchitis,  16. 

in  hemorrhagic  infarct,  153. 

in  pneumonia,  274. 

intermittent,  242. 

of  inverse  type,  639. 

remittent,  242. 

in  pneumonia,  254. 

unaccountable  fluctuations  in,  505. 
Tenement-house  reform,  559. 
Tenements,  infected,  compulsory  destruc- 
tion of,  559. 

relation  of,  to  tuberculosis,  428,  429. 

of  England,  improvements  in,  433. 
Tenia  ecninococcus,  662. 
Tent,  Gardiner,  579. 

sanitary,  for  consumptives,  578. 
Terebene,  inhalation  of,  in  asthma,  64. 

in  foetid  bronchitis,  64. 
Terpin  hydrate,  in  bronchitis,  63. 

in  cardiac  asthma,  114. 
Thionin,  636. 
Thirst,  extreme,  in  pneumonia,  331. 

in  infectious  diseases,  290. 
Thoracentesis,  157. 

attended   by  acute  pulmonary  oedema, 
147. 
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Tubercle    bacilli,   in    humans,    immunizing 
value  of  old  cultures  of,  620. 
in  pleuritic  effusions,  701. 
inoculation  of,  into  animals,  619,  620,  623. 
Koch's  discovery  of,  410. 
methods  for  detection  of,  522. 
modes  of  invasion  of,  413. 
morphology  of,  411. 

variable  power  of  resistance  towards,  618. 
virulence  of,  555,  560. 
Tubercles,    miliary,    as   cause   of   primary 
serous  pleurisy,  719. 
fibroid  transformation  of,  502. 
Tuberculin,  410,  528,  614. 

action  and  reaction  of,  419,  615. 
administration   of,   various  methods  of, 

615,  616. 
injections  of,  421. 
diagnostic,  167. 
test,  532,  758. 

treatment  of  consumption  by,  614. 
Tuberculin-R,  167,  410. 
Tuberculomyces,  626. 
Tuberculosa,  pseudo-chlorosis,  481. 
Tuberculosis,     administrative    control    of 
matters  concerning,  555,  558. 
among  persons  of  weak  constitution,  423. 
among  the  poor,  421. 
among  workers  in  dust,  374. 
arrest  of,  by  care  of  health,  171. 

by  supervention  of  syphilis,  515,  516. 
autopsy  reports  on,  420. 
bovine,  412,  554. 
Chicago  Society  for  the  Prevention  of, 

429,  431.  ! 

Commission    of   the  City  of  New   York,    | 
Report  of,  429.        *  | 

communicability  and  prevention  of,  555.     | 
compulsory  registration  of  cases  of,  ,501. 
conclusions  concerning,  418,  419. 
conditions  predisposing  to  infection,  419. 
crusade  against,  556. 
decreasing  mortality  from,  in  New  York 

City,  559. 
dietary  calculated  to  prevent,  568. 
education  of  the  public  concerning,  555, 

557. 
enactment  of  rigid  laws  concerning,  558. 
experimental  production  of,  in  animals, 

620. 
facts  concerning,  555. 
heredity  in,  421,  436. 
human     and     bovine,     intercomraunica- 

bility  of,  412,  554. 
immunity  against,  artificial  production  of, 
618. 
in  animals,  618. 
in  human  beings,  618. 
racial,  435. 
in  bottle-fed  babies,  435. 
infection  of,  555. 
influence  of  age  in,  425. 
latency  of  infection  in,  419. 
lymphogenic  and  hematogenic,  477. 
modes  of  infection  in,  439. 


Tuberculosis,  New  York  Committee  on  the 
Prevention  of,  579. 
of  lymph  nodes,  419. 

open-air  treatment  of,  360.  See  also  Open- 
air  treatment. 
popular  lectures  on,  556. 
predisposing  to  pneumonia,  317. 
prevalence    of,    among    the    apparently 

healthy,  420. 
prevention  of,  after  exposure.  565. 
by  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  566. 
in  individual  cases,  563. 
reduction  of  death-rate  from,  in  England, 

559. 
successful  immunization  of  calves  to,  623. 
Tuberculosis,  acute  pneumonic,  545. 
aetiology  of,  546. 
chill  and  fever  in,  546. 
developing  during  lactation,  548. 
diagnosis  of,  549. 
duration  and  termination  of,  548. 
expectoration  in,  546. 
morbid  anatomy  of,  545. 
pain  and  cough  in,  546. 
physical  signs  in,  547. 
profuse  haemorrhages  in,  441. 
prognosis  of,  550. 

prostration  and  emaciation  in,  547. 
simulating  lobar  pneumonia,  547. 
state  of  blood  in,  550. 
symptoms  of,  546. 
apex,  501,  506. 
bronchial,  415. 
caseous,  464. 
chronic  ulcerative,  502. 
fibro-caseous,  464. 

of  right  apex,  444. 
fibroid,  500.  502. 

following  pulmonary  emphysema,  503. 
simulated  by  syphilitic  phthisis,  658. 
symptoms  of,  502. 
general,  487. 
in  childhood,  504. 
glandular,  508. 
haemoptysis  in,  508. 
prevention  of,  419. 
incipient,  mistaken  for  acute  bronchitis, 
23. 
percussion  of  chest  in,  495. 
•  intestinal,  513.    See  also  Intestinal  tuber- 
culosis. 
laryngeal,  510. 
latent,  493. 
meningeal,  451,  491. 

miliary,  332,  418,  436,  439,  462.    See  also 
Miliary  tuberculosis. 
acute  form  of,  460,  550. 
dyspnoea  in,  473. 
in  children,  505. 

simulated  by  blastomycosis,  643. 
differentiated  from  blastomycosis,  650. 

from  broncho-pneumonia,  334. 
fluctuations  of  temperature  in,  505. 
in  broncho-pneumonia,  332. 
mistaken  for  enteric  fever,  467. 
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Tuberculosis,  miliary,  sputum  of,  477. 
subacute  form  of,  505. 
with  spinal  tuberculosis,  514. 
of  glands,  415,  508. 
of  the  lungs,  acute  miliary,  550. 

aetiology  of,  550. 

cough  and  expectoration  in,  552. 

cyanosis  and  dyspnoea  in,  551. 

differential  diagnosis  of,  552. 

fluctuations  of  temperature  in,  551. 

meningeal  form  of,  551. 

morbid  anatomy  of,  550. 

physical  signs  of,  552. 

prognosis  of,  553. 

pulmonary  form  of,  551. 

symptoms  of,  551. 

typhoid  form  of,  551. 
of  ovaries,  715. 
of  serous  membranes,  752. 
open  and  closed,  477. 
peribronchial,  447. 
plcuritogenous,  500. 
Tuberculosis,    pulmonary,    409.    See    also 

Pfdhisis. 
abnormalities  of  pupils  in,  520. 
accompanied  by  bronchitis,  10. 
acute  form  of,  357,  545. 
advanced  stage  of,  495. 

auscultation  in,  498. 

detection  of  cavity  in,  535. 

diagnosis  in,  534. 
aetiology  of,  410,  426. 
among  animals  in  captivity,  412. 
among  soldiers,  433. 
anorexia  in,  518,  599. 
antipyretics  in,  607. 
arrest  of,  538. 

as  a  house-born  disease,  431. 
as  cause  of  pneumothorax,  755. 
as  result  of  trauma,  416. 
asthmatic  paroxysms  in,  474. 
bronchiectasis  in,  80. 
caused  by  inhalation  of  dust,  374. 
change  of  climate  in,  370,  613. 
chlorotic  anaemia  in,  519. 
chronic  form  of,  162,  442,  453. 

characteristic  habitus  of,  456. 

clinical  varieties  of,  499. 

cough  in,  456. 

dyspncea  in,  456. 

expectoration  in,  456. 

Fowler's  researches  in,  442. 

general  clinical  picture  of,  454. 

mixed  infection  in,  454. 

of  the  apex,  444. 

onset  of  fever  in,  456. 

primary  seat  of  lesion  in,  442. 

stages  in,  453,  454. 
of  excavation,  454. 
of  softening.  454,  456. 
chronic  induration  of  lung  in,  363. 
combined     with     broncho-pneumonia, 

•162. 

with  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia, 

368. 


Tuberculosis,  pulmonary,    combined    wi 

hydatid  disease,  664. 

with  malignant  disease,  516. 
communicated    through     mouth    ai 

throat,  417. 
complications  in,  474,  543. 
condition  of  heart  in,  480. 
congenital  transmission  of,  416. 
constituents  of  the  blood  in,  481. 
Cornet's  statistics  concerning,  509. 
cough  in,  474. 
curability  of,  538. 

established  by  tuberculin  test,  617 

relation  of  lesion  to,  539. 

relation  of  outside  factors  to,  540. 
dangers  of  drug  therapy  in,  609. 
destruction  of  sputum  in,  411. 
detected  by  spirometry,  531. 
diagnosis  of,  in  early  stage,  533. 

in  latent  and  incipient  stages,  517. 

in  stage  of  cavities,  535. 

in  stage  of  softening,  534. 
diarrhoea  in,  541 ,  609. 
dietetic  management  of,  592,  597. 
differentiated  from  actinomycosis,  63 

from  aspergillosis,  636. 

from  blastomycosis,  650. 

from  echinococcus,  672. 

from  neoplasm,  698. 

from  streptothricosis,  638,  639. 
digestive  disturbances  in,  465,  484.  5V< 

608. 
dilatation  of  right  ventricle  in,  480. 
douche  or  shower  bath  in,  592. 
dual  theory  of,  409. 
duration  of,  543. 
dyspncea  in,  474. 
economic  loss  entailed  by,  556. 
effect  of  haemoptysis  on  prognosis  o 

163. 

of  laxatives  in,  486. 

of  self-indulgence  and  dissipation  ii 

542. 
emaciation  in,  471. 
enforcement  of  physical  rest   in,   582 

589. 
erethism  in,  542. 

examination  of  blood  in,  480,  519. 
exercise  in,  591. 
expectoration  in,  476. 
exposure  to  infection  of,  517. 
family  and  personal  history  in,  517. 
fatal  haemorrhage  in,  164. 
febris  inversus  in,  541. 
following  pneumonoconiosis,  376. 
food  in,  administration  of,  600. 

preparation  and  serving  of,  598. 
from  aspiration  of  bacilli,  415,  416. 
from  dampness  and  lack  of  sunshine 

432. 
from  impure  air,  431. 
from  ingestion  of  bacilli,  413. 
from  overcrowding,  430,  433. 
gastric  functions  in,  485. 
haemoptysis  in,  53. 
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Tuberculosis,   pulmonary,  haemoptysis  in, 

early,  160. 

recurrent,  180. 

stage  of,  159. 

traumatic,  159. 
hemorrhages  in,  460. 
history  of,  409. 
hydrotherapy  in,  591. 
hygienic  measures  in,  428,  602. 
hyperalimentation  in,  594. 
hyperleucocytosis  in,  482,  484. 
immunity  to,  435,  618. 
importance  of  favorable  conditions  in, 

543. 
in  a  college  athlete,  499. 
in  aged  persons,  509. 
in  barracks  and  convents,  431,  433. 
in  children,  505. 

after  acute  infections,  506. 

chronic,  507. 

cough,  haemoptysis,  and  diarrhoea  in, 

507. 

immunity  of  apices  in,  506. 

localization  of  process  of,  506. 
in  prisons,  433. 
in  tenements  of  Chicago,  429. 
in  tenements  of  New  York  City,  428, 

430. 
in  the  dissipated,  428. 
incipient,  454. 

auscultation  in,  497. 

diagnostic  data  in,  528. 

frequent  feeding  in,  598. 

tachycardia  in,  519. 

value  of  auscultation  in,  526. 
increase  of  weight  in,  472. 
increased  interchange  of  gases  in,  473. 
indirectly  communicated  by  male  par- 
ent, 416. 
inequality  of  resonance  at  apices  in, 

496. 
infection  of  community  by,  434. 

through  trauma,  416. 
insidious  onset  of,  459. 
inspection  of  chest  in  early  stages  of, 

494. 
intercurrent  affections  in,  510. 
intestinal  symptoms  in,  485. 
intra-uterine  infection  by,  418. 
involvement  of  larynx  in,  510. 
lactation  forbidden  in,  416. 
latent,  453,  467,  472. 

absence  of  cough  in,  534. 

cough  and  expectoration  in,  522. 

diagnosis   of,   by   means   of  X-ray, 

530. 

early  clinical  manifestations  of,  525. 

physical  signs  of,  523. 

results  of  inspection  in,  524. 

roughness  of  inspirium  in,  527. 

tuberculin  test  in,  528. 

value  of  palpation  and  percussion  in, 

525. 
liability  of  sexes  to,  426. 
mixed  infection  in,  470,  478. 


Tuberculosis,   pulmonary,   modes  of  onset 

of,  465. 
morbid  anatomy  of,  436. 
night  sweats  in,  488. 
occurring  annually  in  certain  houses, 

429. 
odor  of  perspiration  in,  489,  535. 
open-air  treatment  of,  575,  578.     See 

also  Open-air  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 
operation  for  fistula  in,  514. 
organic  disturbance  of  nervous  system 

in,  492. 
origin  of,  von  Behring's  view  of,  413. 
perspiration  in,  598,  600. 
physical  signs  of,  494,  498. 
predisposing  to  pneumothorax,  767. 
prevention  of,  410,  428,  554. 
prognosis  of,  493,  538. 
psychical  state  in,  490. 
pulse-rate  in,  478. 
Ravenel's  experiments  in,  414. 
recovery  from,  at  various  stages,  539. 
relation  of,  to  pneumonoconiosis,  373. 
relief  of  chest  pain  in,  608. 
results  of  treatment  of,  539. 
secondary  lesion  of,  in  lower  lobe,  447. 
simulating  malaria,  468. 
spread  by  sweatshops,  429,  434,  446, 

559. 
stage  of,  catarrhal,  453. 

excavation,  469,  475,  481,  499. 

incipiency,  494. 

prebacilliary,  453. 

softening,  471,  498. 
state  of  blood  in,  479,  541. 

of  respiratory  system  in,  473. 
symptoms  of  exhaustion  in,  491. 
temperature  in,  467,  521,  583. 
tests  for,  643. 

toxaemia  of,  without  pyrexia,  470. 
treatment  of,  571. 

at  home,  following  sanatorium  meth- 
ods, 578. 

by  anti-tubercle  serum,  617. 

by  climatotherapy,  370,  612. 

by  cod-liver  oil,  610. 

by  creosote  and  guaiacol,  610. 

by  hygiene  and  diet,  571. 

by  hypophosphites,  611. 

by  inhalations,  618. 

by  malt  extracts  and  tonics,  611. 

by  non-specific  means,  617. 

by  tuberculin,  614. 

by  tuberculin-R,  167.  410. 

in  modern  sanatoria,  571. 

Sydenham's  views  of,  571. 

symptomatic,  606. 
typical  chest  in,  424. 
value  of  pneumography  in,  531. 
venous  thrombosis  in,  489. 
with  expectoration  of  bronchial  casts, 

47. 
with  pneumothorax,  158. 
without  rise  of  temperature,  470. 
zones  of  broncho-pneumonia  \s^4£\. 
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Tuberculosis,  pure,  482. 

spinal,  514. 
Tuberculosis  Work  at  Saranac  Lake,  History 

of,  575. 
Tuberculous  diathesis,  421. 
Tuberculous  persons,  danger  zone  surround- 
ing, 415. 
State  control  of,  562. 
Tuberculous  sputa  as  sourcp  of  infection, 

415. 
Tucker  tent,  578. 
Tulase  of  von  Behring,  623. 
Tumor,  as  cause  of  bronchial  stenosis,  122. 
intrathoracic,  348. 
malignant,  a  cause  of  bronchial  stenosis, 

122. 
pulsating,  on  the  left  back,  721. 
solid,  compressing  a  bronchus,  53. 
differentiated  from  echinococcus,  672. 
simulated  by  massive  aortic  aneurysm, 
695. 
Tumors,    carcinomatous,    on    exterior    of 

bronchus,  691. 
Turbinate  bodies,  acute  congestion  of,  94. 
enlarged,  105. 
turgescence  of,  98. 
Turpentine,  inhalations  of,  360. 
stupe,  56. 

subcutaneous  injection  of,  312. 
Turtle  bacillus,  620. 
Turtle  lung,  73. 
Tympanismc  thoraciquc,  694. 
Tympanites  in  pneumonia,  295. 
Tympany  and  dullness,  alternation  of,  693, 

697. 
Typho-tuberculosis,  505. 
Typhoid  bacillus,  702. 
Typhoid  fever,  accompanied  by  bronchitis, 
2. 
as  cause  of  pleuritis,  700. 
differentiated  from  miliary  tuberculosis, 

551,  552. 
haemoptysis  in,  169. 
pneumonia  in,  196,  258. 
preceding  phthisis,  467. 
pulmonary  complications  in,  169. 
simulated  by  acute  appendicitis,  15. 
by  tuberculosis,  505. 

Ulcer,  gastric,  465,  757. 

syphilitic,  123,  127. 

tuberculous,  161. 
Ulceration   of  bowel  as  cause  of  violent 
cramps,  486. 
without  diarrhcea,  486. 

of  pulmonary  vessel,  167. 
Ulceration,  tuberculous  or  traumatic,  123. 
Ultramarine  coloring  of  sputum,  378. 
Unna's  stain,  644. 
Urate  of  soda  in  the  blood,  9. 
Uric  acid  in  the  tissues,  101. 
Urine,  casts  in,  264. 

free  discharge  of,  caused  by  apprehension, 
96. 

in  asthma,  95. 


Urine  in  chronic  bronchitis,  29,  31. 

in  pneumonia,  206,  228,  238. 

incontinence  of,  from  coughing,  31. 
Urticaria,  223. 

followed  by  asthma,  95. 

in  hydatid  disease,  667,  671. 

Valerian  as  heart  stimulant,  305. 

Valve,  tricuspid,  12,  226. 

Valves,  cardiac,  disease  of,  385. 

Vapor  baths,  58,  88. 

Vapors,  antiseptic,  inhalation  of,  339. 

Variola,  as  cause  of  pleuritis,  700. 

characteristic  eruption  of,  2. 

specific  bronchitis  in,  2. 
Vascular  degeneration,  264. 
Vascular  tone,  decrease  in,  219. 
Vaso-motor  disturbance     as     a     cause 
asthma,  94,  95. 

as  a  cause  of  haemorrhage,  171. 
Vaso-motor  centers,  in  pneumonia,  295. 

paralysis  of,  276,  295. 
Vaso-motor  system,  relation  of,  to  sweat  in 

489. 
Vegetables    and    vegetable    foods,    caloi 

value  of,  595,  597. 
Vegetable  dust,  inhalation  of,  10. 
Vegetables  in  diet  of  consumptives,  597. 
Vein,  femoral,  thrombo-phlebitis  of,  549. 

jugular,  septic  thrombosis  of,  347. 
Veins,  prominence  of,  108. 

superficial,  distention  of,  377.  6S7.  743. 

superficial  cervical,  pulsation  of,  765. 

unilateral  dilatation  of,  687,  695. 
Venesection  in  pneumonia,  286,  308. 
Venesection,  method  of  performing,  308. 
Venous  stasis,  as  cause  of  cedema,  747. 

general,  transudates  and  exudates  in,  7 Hi 
Ventilation,  7,  55,  189,  336. 

as  preventive  of  consumption,  431. 

by  day  and  night,  566. 

in  pneumonia,  289,  293. 

of  lungs,  424. 

of  room  of  consumptive,  603. 

of  sanatoria,  573. 
Ventricle,  right,  dilatation  of,  155. 
hypertrophy  of,  31,  32. 
in  pneumonia,  279. 
Ventricles,    disproportionate    strength    o 
147. 

incompetence  of,  386. 
Veratrum  viridc  in  pneumonia,  287. 
Vertebra?,  dorsal,  application  of  heat  to,  175 
caries  of,  121. 

spondylitis  of,  514. 
Vibrios  in  sputum,  77. 
Vicious  circle  in  asthma,  116. 
Visceral  displacement,  728. 
Vital  capacity,  reduction  of,  397,  399. 
Vital  powers,  support  of,  293. 
Vital  resistance,  reduction  of,  427. 
Vocal  cords,  infiltration  of,  451,  510. 

ulceration  of,  331,  451. 
Voice,  bleating,  124. 

cavernous  and  amphoric,  537. 
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Voice,  husky,  108. 

Voit  and  Rubner's  calory  estimates,  593. 
Vomicae,  bacillus  pyocyaneus  identified  in, 
477. 

from  dust  inhalation,  375. 

in  lungs,  460. 

pus-secreting,  477. 

tuberculous,  73,  166,  363,  464. 
Vomiting,  attending  expectoration,  27. 

from  coughing,  324. 

in  tu be rcu lewis,  485. 

of  phthisis,  600. 

reflex,  485. 
von  Behring  on  the  origin  of  phthisis,  413. 
von  Behring's  immunizing  suostance,  623. 
von  Behring's  Tulase,  623. 


Waldenburg's  apparatus,  398. 

Wasting  as  sign  of  malignant  disease,  697. 

Weather,  variable,  as  cause  of  disease,  193, 

612. 
Weigert's  stain,  49. 
Weigert-Gram  stain,  638. 
Weight,  increase  of,  by  forced  feeding,  472. 

loss  of,  in  phthisis,  518,  593. 

relation  of  height  to,  518. 
West  Indies  as  a  health  resort,  66. 
Wheezing,  asthmatic,  102,  114. 

in  chronic  bronchitis,  25,  29,  33. 

in  emphysema,  391. 
Whisky,  action  of,  in  asthma,  118. 

in  tachycardia,  304. 
White  plague,  419,  554. 
Whooping-cough,  315,  336,  385. 

accompanied  by  bronchitis,  2. 


Whooping-cough,  as  cause  of  pneumothorax, 
756. 

care  during  convalescence  from,  56. 

complicating  bronchiectasis,  82. 

epidemic  of,  2. 

microbic  origin  of,  2. 

vomiting  in,  485. 
Widal  reaction,  15. 
Window  draperies,  ill  effects  of,  566. 
Window  ventilation,  567. 
Wines  in  pneumonia,  306. 
Winter  cough,  28. 
Wintrich's  change  of  pitch,  83,  496,  499, 

536,  548,  656. 
Wounds  of  chest,  753,  754. 

perforating,  349. 
Wright's  tuberculin  method,  617. 

X-ray  examination,  as  aid  to  diagnosis,  729, 
745. 
for  aneurysm,  660. 
in  bronchiectasis,  86. 
in  compression  of  bronchus,  53. 
in  diagnosis  of  hydatid  disease,  673. 
in  pulmonary  neoplasm,  693. 
in  tuberculosis,  530. 
of  bony  overgrowth,  79. 
of  bronchi,  136. 
of  lung,  758. 

Yeast  cells,  48. 
Yeast  fungi,  645. 

Zone   of   danger   surrounding    tuberculous 

persons,  415. 
Zones  of  broncho-pneumonia,  447. 
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**  Leube's  book  is  Al.    I  shall  adopt  it  in  the  school ;  it  is  an  old  favorite." 

—  William  Osier. 

"  Leube's  work  on  '  Diagnosis'  has  long  been  known  by  German  and  German-reading- 
physicians  as  the  best  of  its  class  in  that  language.  The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  presenting  it  to  the  English-reading  medical  public  through  the  medium  of  an  excellent 
translation  by  Dr.  Salinger.  Six  editions  in  twelve  years  attest  the  high  opinion  of  its  merits 
held  by  the  author's  confreres.  The  unquestioned  and  marked  value  of  this  work  consists  in 
the  excellence  of  its  discussions  of  differential  diagnosis— this,  indeed,  is  its  main  motive,  the 
plan  of  the  book  not  contemplating  any  but  passing  references  to  clinical  examinations  and 
methods.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  interest  of  accuracy  in  diagnosis  and  because  of  its  great 
value  in  this  respect,  that  Leube's  '  Special  Medical  Diagnosis '  will  find  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  every  practitioner  of  internal  medicine." 

— Gientworth  R.  Butler,  author  of  Butler's  "  Diagnostics  of  Internal  Medicine." 

"  Of  Leube's  '  Diagnosis,'  now  in  its  sixth  edition,  it  need  only  be  said  that  it  takes  front 
rank  among  the  works  of  its  class,  covering  in  a  most  thorough  manner  the  wide  range  of 
subjects  comprised  in  the  field  of  internal  medicine,  and  having  regard  for  established 
modern  methods  of  clinical  investigation.  Numerous  additions  have  been  made  by  the 
American  editor,  adding  to  the  completeness  of  the  text.  There  is  a  copious  index  of  50  pages. 
The  book  is  well  printed,  moderately  illustrated,  and  neatly  bound." 

— New  York  Medical  Record. 

"  Every  physician  will  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  Leube's  well-known  book.  It  is  an 
excellent  book  well  translated.  It  describes  diseases  and  their  differential  points  in  a  clear 
and  concise  way,  and  besides  this  imparts  a  knowledge  of  the  course,  complications,  and 
termination  of  each. 

"These  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  art  of  diagnosis,  and  lay  a  firm  foundation 
for  rational  treatment.  The  original  work  in  German  has  passed  through  six  editions  in 
about  twelve  years — a  conclusive  proof  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  work. 

"  After  a  brief  introduction  the  subject  of  diseases  of  the  heart  is  given  that  careful  con- 
sideration which  its  importance  demands.  Next  follow  chapters  on  diagnosis  of  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  then  diseases  of  the  liver  and  other  abdominal  organs.  The  urinary 
organs  are  next  considered,  then  the  diseases  of  the  peritoneum  and  nervous  system,  and 
lastly  the  infectious  and  contagious  diseases.  That  part  of  the  book  devoted  to  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system  is  exhaustive  and  especially  well  written,  and  the  chapters  on  the 
infectious  diseases  are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  A  full  index  adds  to  the  value  of 
the  work."— Journal  0/ Medicine  and  Science. 

•*  The  editor  has  served  a  good  cause  in  translating  this  sixth  edition  of  Dr.  Leube's  work 
in  a  practical  way.  The  work  is  certainly  very  complete  and  of  great  value  to  the  busy 
practitioner  of  medicine  in  helping  him  to  clear  up  a  doubtful  case.  And  knowing  Dr. 
Leube's  clinical  experience  is  embodied  in  the  work,  with  a  clear  and  full  description,  lends 
great  value  to  the  book." — The  New  York  State  Journal  0/ Medicine. 
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